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THE ARGUMENT FOE PREFERENCE 

I WILLINGLY accede to the request of the Editors that I 
should “set forth in a few paragraphs ” my views on the tariff 
question, because I am glad of the opportunity of directly ad- 
dressing in the pages of the Economic Journal the rather 
^limited number of people who are in the habit of seriously 
considering economic questions — especially my colleagues, the 
academic teachers of Political Economy. By this time we must 
all realise that the question is likely to be with us for some years 
to come ; and in the interest of the intellectual causes which we 
all. have at heart, as well as of personal friendship and educa- 
tional co-operation, it is most desirable that we should under- 
stand, if we cannot share; one another’s position. To save 
roundabout periphrases, I shall adopt a frankly personal mote 
in what I have to say. 

. 1. Let me begin by making clear, what was not sufficiently 
emphasised in my Iktle book on the Tariff Problem, that the 
starting point of my thought in this matter is the conception of 
the British Empire as it may be. This is a conception which 
can only in part be maintained by argument : it is like other 
great hopes and aspirations which plant themselves within Us, 
we hardly know how, in the midst of t]ie experience of life. I 
could give many a reason which to me seems sound.for regarding 
the possible British Empire of the future as the mightiest of 
instruments for good, as the fairest hope of humanity : but such 
reasoning would leave the Mtical and mnsympathetio under- 
standing quite cold. Still, it must be allowed that to one wKo 
i^els as I do, the though^ of the break-up of the Emjjire must be 
indnitely painful. And th&t the Empire will s^lit up within the 
No. 58.— ’igiL. XIV. • • B 
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njBxt few decades if things go on as they are, I no more doubt 
than I doubt the sun’s rising to-morrow. I cannot corjceive 
that History can have any lessons a't all/for us, if ‘this is hot one 
'Of them. 

I recognise ,to the full that there are some who cherish what . 
they think an equally noble ideal — the ideal of an Anglo-Saxon 
federation, which shall include all the English-speaking peoples. . 
It' was an unanticipated result of my residence in America that 
in me such a hope soon faded away. The great mass of the 
American people has no such sentiment of kinship with England ■ 
as can counteract the effects of political conditions ; they really 
feel themselves autochthonous. And when it is asked ** Do you 
actually care for ‘ the motley of races ’ included within the Empire 
more than for the people of our own stock separated from the 
Empire in North America by an imaginary boundary?” I have 
to reply “ Yes — in this sense : the United States ‘ will gang its 
ain gait,* let us do what we will ; it will pursue what seem its 
economic interests however they may conflict with burs, from the 
necessities of the situation : it has its own terrible problem, the 
position of the negro race, to deal with ; its own distant posses-^ 
sions to bring under control : in these things we can neither 
hinder nor assist. But the peoples still within the British 
Empire are peoples for whom we are still in a measure re- 
sponsible ; and something better can be made of the self-govern- 
ing colonies than a set of second-rate States, shivering beneath 
the shadow of the two great empires of the future.” For this 
appeal to political considerations,* I make no apology: the 
example of Adam Smith and the term political economy” are 
a sufficient defence. 

2. lUhe only likely way that I can see to bind the Empire 

together is a preferential trade policy. There are enormous diffi- ^ 
culties in the way, and I am not absolutely certain that they can 
be overccfme. But then one cannot be absolutely certain that 
they cannot be overcome until the attempt has been made. The 
object is so surpassingly great that nothing but absolute certainty 
of failure ought to prevent our taking the first tentative steps. 
And the way to meet the preferential proposal is to propose some 
alternative means of reaching the same end which shall be visibly 
xxxore practicable. ♦ 

3. The proposal Qbviously invblves* a certain restnctidn of 
commercial freedom : and when once it had been made in such 
a way as to command the attentioir ojf the nation, it became |jhe 
duty of econorqists to reflect on the darge problems it is sure to 
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raise. First of all as to ** freedom in general. I had supposed 
that ,by this time economists •of all schools had agreed that 
freedom’' wsls not a word* to conjure with. Individuals fr^e 
to pursue their own interests are the postulates of certain lines 
of reasoning which all economists are accustomed to follow in 
greater or less measure. But I had supposed that we all now 
felt that the process of economic history has been something 
more complex than the growth of individual liberty ; that it has 
been equally the growth of orderly control ; that in one period 
there has been need for a breaking- forth of the individual, at 
another for the* strengthening of social regulation. 

When we look back on the nineteenth century, it is so very 
apparent that ** freedom,” as the older economists conceived it, 
altogether failed in one part of the economic field — the employ- 
ment of labour — that it can hardly be supposed to have a strong 
presumption in its favour in any other part of the field. Indeed, 
when we observe that ‘'free trade” was preceded by the 
“freeing” of internal industry from earlier restraints, we can 
hardly be surprised if the subsequent creation of an elaborate 
, system of controlling industry by factory legislation and the like 
should now be followed by an attempt to control trade also in 
the public interest. And though these considerations will not 
lead us to accept wholesale and without thorough discussion aify 
particular set of tariff proposals, they ought to suggest hesitation 
before refusing to consider them. The lesson of the social legis- 
lation of the nineteenth century to the champion of economic 
“ freedom ” is the lesson of Cromwell to the Scotch Covenanters: 
“ Think it possible you may be mistaken.” • 

4. The supposed presumption in favour of unrestraint ought, it 
^ould seem, to be still further weakened by that historfcal spirit 
which has recently rnade its way into economic thought. I should 
not, have supposed that among trained economists any would 
longer have been found to argue that free trade hks created 
British commercial supremacy and therefore should not be inter- 
fered with. We all know that Free Trade did but confirm and 
maintain for a time a supremacy which had come into existence 
under a different regime. How far freedom, how far control — how 
far the achievements of peace, how far the achievements of war 
— gave England its position it would be difficult, if not impossible 
to s*ay ; but there is at least *as much reason for List’s view that 
England abandoned protection in 1846 because it had by that 
that time gained from protection all it could then yield as for the 
commoner view that our plrosperity (such as it h^ been) has been 
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the result of our free trade principles. And if one realises that 
free trade has not made us, one»no longer has a nervous dread 
that cijiy departure from it will surely mar us. 

5. A similar infusion of the historical spirit must have shown us 
that most of the facile comparisons with other countries to which , 
the controversialist resorts are of no real value. If the United 
States furnishes no primd facie argument for protection, because it 
started on its manufacturing career with such enormous ad- 
vantages, Germany presents no primd facie argument against.it, 
because it started under such enormous disadvantages. 

6. We ought thus, in my judgment, to be abld to approach the 
more concrete questions raised by the new proposals without pre- 
sumptions for or against. In reference to Great Britain itself 
the fundamental problem is the relation of the preferential 
proposals to the present tendencies of our industrial life, I say 
“ tendencies ’’ ; because the historical spirit has taught us to lay 
emphasis on the larger currents of development, as indicated by 
evidence covering considerable periods of time, rather than on 
the circumstances of the moment. The evidence with which one 
naturally begins is that concerning foreign commerce : partly 
because that has also been the practice of the optimistic free* 
traders until very recently ; partly because the information is far 
fnore accessible than that for the home trade ; partly because, for 
a country dependent on imports for its food and raw materials, 
foreign trade is indeed vital. 

7. The excess of imports over exports is the first fact that 
confronts us. As I have prescribed Sir Eobert Giffeii's essay to 
pupils for many a year past, I am not likely to have any difficulty 
about accepting his explanation — freight and investments. Put 
into othter language, however, this means that we are dependent 
upon the earnings of our foreign investments and of our shipping 
to pay for a large amount of our necessary imports. And this ‘ 
dependence is a growing one. How enormously and suddenly our 
visible exports began to fall below our visible imports in the 
middle of the 'seventies is visible to the eye when one looks at 
such a chart as that in Mr. Bowley's Statistics, p. 190. And even 
since Sir Eobert Giffefi's essay in 1881 the figures have been 
increasing positively and relatively. For the six years 1876-1880 
the excess was some 120 millions ; then for some years it fell cff ; ’ 
the Fiscal Blue Book figure for 1895-“1902 was 161 ; for the three 
years 1901-3 it was 134. At Sir Eobert Qiffen's earlier period the 
extent of our dependence on other ways of paying for goods than 
by exports #was hardly more than bite fourth ; it is now almost 
one third. 
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8. Reserving this point for later mention, I pass next to the 
“ visible ’’ exports. The conclusion is what we all know — though 
we may' put it "into different -language. The Fiscal Blue .Book 
chart (A. III.)’ fortunately ‘makes it possible to dispense with de- 
. scriptive language of my own ; and to correct abnormalities of 
particular years I accept the results of the most approved 
.modern methods as presented in the chart in Mr. Bowley’s 
Statistics, p. 161. 

.9. From “ correcting ” such figures or diagrams by an appeal 
. to prices*, I am withheld partly by grave doubts as to the signifi- 
ca»ce of such *“ adjusted" figures when obtained, partly by 
reluctance to destroy the case for Free Trade in 1846. For I 
observe that the chart prefixed to the Fiscal Blue Book marks a 
fall of prices after 1815 roughly parallel to that after 1873 — a 
circumstance apparently unknown to Cobden when he drew up 
the Manchester petition. 

10. Among the exports, I turn to the two great groups of 
commodities upon which the commercial greatness of England 
rested in the middle of the 19th century — the textiles and the 
jron and steel manufactures. The statistical material on this 
head I find worked out with exceeding care, not by any historian 
of doubtful logical powers but by the veteran leader of the more 
theoretical school of German economists. Professor Adolf 
Wagner, in a chapter in his Agrar- und Industriestaat. It is 
true it forms part of a protectionist argument ; but no one who is 
acquainted with Professor Wagner’s career and with his 
championship of social reform in the teeth of the plutocratic 
“ industrials ’’ will suspect him of any leaning towards “ capijial.” 
His book was written before the present controversy began ; and 
I.must confess that, admiring the man and writer so much, it was 
.with something of a ^ock that I found he was able, with any 
decent pretence to argument, to use England Es an “ awful warn- 
ing ’’ to the German people. In both the textile and* the iron 
industries, as Professor Wagner shows, there is an increasing 
difficulty in maintaining the position already reached ; in certain 
directions a positive decline. Hence I conclude, that as the total 
exports are still growing, our trade m\ist be increasing more 
rapidly in other directions. 

11. The first of these is the export of coal. And this at once 
suggests ideas derived from my old economic masters — e.g. from 
Jevons’ Coal Question, and confirmed by tlie most orthodox of 
later economists, .e.g. by Mr. Courtney in his presidential 
address ta the Statistical -Society in 1897. So far fts our coal 
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export 8 are composed of steam coal, I listen to what the', mining 
and geological experts tell us about the probable duration of our 
supply. • • 

12. Another direction is to be found in the exportation of 
commodities produced by poorly paid and low grade labour in 
our large towns. As to the facts concerning such labour I rely 
necessarily on Mr. Booth’s great work, and especially on Mr. 
Aves’ chapter therein on the “ advantages of London ” (new ed. 
vol. V. p. 84), with which agrees the description in h^r. 
Masterman’s chapter in The Heart of the Empire. Cert&inly we 
want more information on the subject ; but the* export figures, 
taken in conjunction with Mr. Aves’ chapter, give us at any rate 
primd facie grounds for perturbation. The almost complete 
absence of combination among such workpeople is itself a 
disquieting fact to one who looks on unionism as an instrument 
of industrial improvement. 

. 13. These being some of the salient facts concerning our 

foreign trade I turn to orthodox economic theory to tell me their 
significance, and I make my way at once to the Eicardian 
doctrine of international trade. According to that doctrine, a 
country tends to export those things in the production of which*^ 
it enjoys the greatest relative advantage. The British advantage 
for some time to come in the matter of coal (at any rate of steam 
coal) is evident. And as to the products of low-priced labour, 
the striking phrase in Mr. Aves’ chapter, “the regrettable 
strength of the economic position,” can obviously be extended 
from London in its relation to the rest of the country to Great 
Britain in its relation to America and the Colonies. The same 
idea will be found worked out at some length in Appendix II to 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s Industrial Democracy , and in their section 
on “ parasitic ” trades. From the point o^ view of pure theory 
I do not see how ofce can dissent from the conclusions of these 
writers as to the “supply of the world market.” “Every 
expansion of the rival export trade” (e.g. of “the wholesale 
clothing contractor ” ) “ tends to elbow out other sales to the 
foreigner ; it may well be, therefore, to restrict the export of 
hardware, machinery, and textiles.” It is true that, instead of 
tariff measures, Mr. and Mrs. Webb urge the policy of a national 
nuuimum wage. Whether this ^is more practicable may be 
doubted ; but it is ^to be hoped* that those who follow the 
economic guidance of Industrial Democracy will make quite 
clear what their alternative really is. 
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14. Jn further considering the relative advantages of Great 
Britain and (let us say) thS United States, I turn again to the 
standard text-hooks {e.g.. Marshall, Economics of Industry), and 
reflect on what they say about “ the law of increasing refurns." 
This, especi&lly taken in conjunction with recent trust 
phenomena in America, does not reassure me ; and as production 
is limited by the market, it would seem to me that, other things 
being equal, a country which was secure of its home trade, and 
had free access to a large foreign market would be able to manu- 
facture ^ore cheaply than one whose home market was insecure, 
and whose foreign market was being closed to it. The greater 
cheapness of production thus enjoyed may conceivably more than 
counterbalance that higher cost of production in other directions 
which every observer knows has been brought about by protection 
in the United States. 

15. Moreover, I perceive that “ cost of production ” in relation 
to the price of exports needs to be reformulated, or widened, to 
include the phenomenon of “ dumping.” For the rationale of 
dumping I turn to the best book on railway rates, that of 
President Hadley (1888) ; and learn that a phenomenon which 
begins with the old woman’s apple stall grows in its importance 
with the fixation of capital. Evidently dumping may completely 
dislocate and ultimately ruin a trade. Hence, (1) as Engligh 
dumping led to protection in Germany, it does not surprise me 
when American dumping causes England itself to turn to pre- 
servative measures ; (2) I remember Adam Smith’s reflections 
about “humanity”; and (3) the fact that the industry most 
threatened in the near future is the steel trade, reminds me also 
that Adam Smith placed “ defence” before “ opulence.” 

1C. Eeturning now to the other elements which ma^e up the 
“balance of trade — returns on investments and the earnings of 
shipping — I ask myself whether a country which depends on 
these so largely as ours does is in a secure positioq. I recall 
Adam Smith’s statement in 1776 that “ the Dutch are the great 
carriers of Europe,” and his remarks about “ the great property ” 
which they possessed in the funds of other countries, and “ the 
great sums ” which they lent to foreigners. No historical parallel 
is ever anything like complete ; and yet such precedents as we 
have seem to show that such a position is (1) peculiarly vulner- 
able, and (2) the reverse ’of invigorating for the industrial 
population. Kecent phenomena, alike in British entrepot business 
and in British shipping (see Tariff Problem, ed. 2, pp. 215-240), 
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suggest that both are in large measure tHe outcome, of an 
independent industrial activity, and cannot be counted upon to 
survive it. ' . . . • ‘ 

17. * Accordingly I come back to the “ visible ” -exports and 
seek to learn the geographical directions in which they have been 
dwindhng, and ‘those in which they have been expanding. The 
“ summary tables ” on pp. 16, 17 of the Fiscal Blue Book — 
with all their necessary imperfections on their heads — indicate 
pretty clearly that we are to expect expansion mainly in our 
colonial trade, unless it also is checked by further coloniai resort 
to protection. Such further resort to protection, however, is 
only likely to be abstained from in return for preferential 
advantages granted by the mother country. And thus political 
and economic considerations converge in favour of a preferential 
policy. 

18. In considering the effect of such a policy on the great 
colonies, two reflections suggest themselves. First, in so far as 
the benefits it offers may induce them to avoid the evils of high 
protection, it will secure for them in a measure the benefits of 
the greater liberty of exchange desired by the free-trader : and 
there may even result a greater average freedom of commerce 
throughout the Empire than would exist with Great Britain 
absolutely open and the colonies highly protected. Secondly, in 
so far as a preferential arrangement leads to the growth of the 
agricultural, and especially of the small farmer population, it 
would accomplish a purpose which has always been dear to the 
colonial Eadical. 

19. In considering the effects on the mother country I set the 
possiflle expansion of our colonial trade and the greater stability 
of the industries which will manufacture for it, over against the 
possible increase for a time in the price of certain commodities. 
Moreover, in regard J;o the most important of such commodities, 
viz. wheat,, it seems to satisfy the conditions under whi6h, 
according to the general consensus of economic authority before 
the fiscal discussion began, some part, at any rate, of the duty 
will be borne by the foreigner. For the fact of this consensus 
I rely on Professor Edgeworth’s article in this Jouenal (IV. 
43), and on Professor Seligman’s book on the Incidence of 
Taxation. 

■20. For reasons implied above, and for other reasons, which 
cannot be got into “ a flw paragraphs,” I am strongly in favour 
of such tariffs as may be needed for preferential purposes. I am 
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similarly in favour of the highest tariffs that may be required 
temporarily to keep in existence industries necessary for our 
political safety -until a secure -market can be found, or until the 
unity of the Empire is so real that their transference to other 
British lands will not weaken our place among the nations. I 
see no theoretical objection also to tariffs for negotiation pur- 
poses ; circumstances may occasionally arise in which they can 
be adroitly and effectively used ; though, as the intention of 
fojreign tariffs is not usually to hurt this country but to build up 
domestic industries, I look for no large success in this direction. 
But I have n(3 relish for an all-round protective tariff for 
protection's sake — in the usual sense of protection. The ordinary 
free trade arguments still possess their pristine force, unless 
where adequate counterbalancing considerations can be urged. 
If the creation of a system of imperial preference is unfortunately 
accompanied by rather more of the protectionism of the man in 
the street than is requisite, I shall view it with the same 
sorrow as a convinced free-trader views some of the concomitants 
of a free trade policy, such as the destruction of particular 
^branches of industry. But I shall attribute the blame at least in 
part to those free-traders who are too intraiisigeayit to give an 
imperial preferential policy a discriminating support. 

21. As to the dangers of political corruption, they arfe 
evident ; but the wisdom of incurring them depends on the great- 
ness of the object. Most of the language used in this connection 
strikes me, however, as exaggerated : it sometimes implies that 
the English Parliament under free trade has been quite free 
from the presence of trade interests ; and it derives its exaraples 
too much from America and too little from Germany. 

^ Perhaps the Editors will allow me space to make ond further 
observation. And that is that, hitherto, — or so it appears to me, 
— the free trade economist has limited himseJf too much to the 
role* of critic. Is it not fair to ask him to assume a fiiore con- 
structive part ? I want no distant prophecy ; but I think we are 
justified in inquiring what, — given the data about which we do 
not really quarrel and given the general ‘‘ truths " of Economics, 
— is his forecast of the likely trend of *English industry in the 
near future. Is it his view that things will go well with us under 
free trade, or is it that a departure from free trade will oqly 
hasten 8u decadence which is •bound in any case to set in ? He 
will also render some of us really grateful, if, in language under- 
standable of the people, he will indicate the bearing of the 
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doctirine of international trade upon existing conditions', of pro- 
duction in Great Britain and the .United States, especially in the 
steel industry. And it may be added that the theory of -foreign 
investment in its relation to domestic industry has' been left by 
the older English writers, and still remains, in an unsatisfactory 
condition. 

W. J. Ashley 



THE genesis OE THE GEEMAN TAEIEE 

If one were concerned to advance analogies between the 
national and economic circumstances which were the occasion, 
if not the cause, of Germany’s return to Protection in 1879, after 
the very briefest trial of Free Trade, and the fiscal controversy 
which will long make the year 1903 memorable in England, the 
task would be easy and not altogether uninstructive. Two 
parallel events may be singled out. Germany, like England 
thirty years later, had emerged from a war which, though 
successfully waged, had proved a severe drain upon her economic 
life, had disorganised many of her trades and industries, and had 
left her with much lost ground to make up. Then, again, that 
war had not long been concluded before there followed a period 
of commercial depression, which was felt all the more severely 
since the country’s great need was rest and recuperation. That 
depression reached its climax in 1876 and 1877, when industry 
stood still and labour walked the streets idle and discontented, 
but the crisis had been ripening for several years, ever since, in 
/act, the unprecedented stimulus given by the war to industry, 
finance, and enterprise generally had become exhausted. Up to 
1870 industry had developed gradually Ifut steadily and on 
healthy lines. Thus the production of pig iron witliin the area 
of the Zollverein was, in 1864, 905,000 tons. By 1869 it had 
grown to 1,413,000 tons, and, though it fell during the year of 
the French War to 1,391,000 tons, it had by the year 1873 
reached 2,241,000 tons. Labour, too, Had concurrently improved 
its status. It has been said that in the Paris insurrection of 
1848 no single workman with a savings bank book was seen on the 
barricades. On that principle the accumulated investments of 
the Berlin working classes in 1871 might have indicated a 
tolerably contented as well as a tolerably prosperous condition, 
for nearly three million thalers (equal to £460,000) ?tood to their 
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credit in the State savings banks and five and a half inillion 
thalers (or £675,000) a year later. • . 

• After the war industry took a great bound forward, similar to 
that which followed when the pressure of the War of ’ Liberation, 
with its terrible drain upon the physical strength and the financial 
resources of the nation, was relieved early in the century. To 
the natural influences which favoured an awakening of economic 
life- came the influence of the French milliards, which, thanks to 
the wonderful elasticity of the conquered nation, were paid over 
long before they had been expected, and which had to be expended 
far too precipitately for Germany’s good. Prince Bismarck once 
spoke of the indemnity as an acute embarrassment for the time 
being, and a thoughtful German writer has said : — “ It broke over 
us like a water-spout, carrying great devastation everywhere, 
whereas if it had fallen gradually, in the course of time, and in 
small quantities, it might have been beneficial in an extraordinary 
degree.” The dispersal of the milliards upon railways, fortifi- 
cations, and public works and buildings of various kinds gave for 
a time great impetus to industry, and the iron and steel trades 
especially expanded enormously, but the eventual reaction caused 
wholesale disaster. 

For a long time money was plentiful and abundant facilities 
for spending it were not lacking. Speculation reached wild 
limits ; company promoting became the recognised royal road to 
wealth ; and the notorious Griindungsara had the same sinister 
ending as the South Sea Bubble of our own annals. It was not 
long before credit became disorganised, money became hard, the 
bankruptcy court was crowded by unwilling suitors, and wreck 
and ruin were created wholesale. Many fortunes were made in 
that mad* scramble for wealth, but far more were lost ; good, 
reputations were compromised and forfeited by the score, but none 
were created. During the three years 1871 to 1873, 843 new 
public companies were formed in Prussia, or more than four times 
the. number which existed at the formation of the Empire. Of 
these companies a large number were rotten from the beginning, 
and soon found their way into liquidation, while in many other 
cases disaster was only staved off by the reduction of capital, 
•often to the extent of 60%. It was found later that of 196 
cOnipanies which reduced their capital between 1874 and 1879 
no fewer than 148 origii^ated in the ‘‘flotation era.” • ' 

And if capital suffered, so also did labour. For a time the 
working classes had shared in the general enrichment. Employ- 
ment ^as abflhdant, wages increased, and with larger earnings at 
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their disposal the labourers suddenly developed a consuming 
capacity unknown before, insomuch that large food imports from 
abroad' were needed to supplement the production at hon^e. As 
wages had gone up with a bound, however, so they came down 
with a crash, and the absolute and permanent gain to labour 
from a period of artificially inflated prosperity was very small. 
It is fair to remember that the following words of the Con- 
servative historian. Professor Heinrich von Treitschke, written 
in 1874, relate to the Free Trade era, and describe the 
conditidn of the labouring class before the economic debacle of 
1875 to 1877 The transformation of our national economy 
has given to the working class a great increase of wages, without 
parallel in German history. Therewith they secured, as afore- 
time the English working classes, the possibility of permanently 
improving their standard of life, and of approximating more 
nearly to the habits of the middle classes.” 

Finally it is to be noted that simultaneously the products of 
German manufacture had fallen into a certain disrepute all over 
the world. In the Philadelphia exhibition of 1876 German 
exhibits took great prominence, and deep was the mortification 
when Professor Reuleux, who had been commissioned by the 
National Zeitung to report upon them, summarised his impres- 
sions in the memorable phrase “cheap and bad” {JbilUg uM 
schlecht). There was nothing new, however, in the accusation 
save its mordant utterance and the untoward circumstances which 
evoked it. The consular reports of the period all witness to the 
same thing, and some months before warning came from 
Philadelphia the Imperial Gazette (March 10, 1876) . had 
seriously reviewed the complaints which had long been accumu- 
lating from foreign and especially trans-oceanic countries of 
mferior goods, declining sales, and lost markets. A little later 
the Premsisohes Handelsarchiv proclaimed* the same discon- 
certing fact in periods which spared neither the pride nor the 
feelings of those concerned. German trade, it said, had forfeited 
its reputation not only for efficiency but for honesty. The textile 
stuffs sent abroad were made contrary to the samples ordered ; 
they were exported deficient in measmre and weight; qualities 
were mixed ; and in general they were coarse, clumsy, and taste- 
less. And coming to comparisons it asserted : — “ The German 
no longer possesses the capacity of the {Inglish manufacturer, 
who is able to make even cheap goods so efficiently, and to turn 
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them out so attractively, that large repeat orders are itegularly 
given, whereas the German exeoutes commissions of the same 
kind so faultily that he is seldom able to -secure a ‘second ‘order.” 
Moreover, “ the Englishman is always ready to consider a mer- 
chant’s legitimate complaints, while the German will never make 
compensation for loss suffered.” In reply to these and similar 
complaints, the manufacturer pointed to the unprotected frontiers. 
” How can we compete abroad,” he asked, “with an older, richer, 
and better equipped rival like England, so long as even our hoipe 
market is not preserved to us and we are compelled to sell to the 
foreigner, by hook or by crook, in order to dispose of our pro- 
duction at all?” Faults which were entirely due to remediable 
inefficiency were thus attributed to the prevalent fiscal system, 
and were made a further count in the growing indictment against 
it. Beading the literature of the time, one notices how great was 
the influence of the “ protection of young industries ” argument 
in converting even theoretical Free Traders to the advocacy of 
temporary measures of protection, in view of the peculiar con- 
dition of economic life. They regarded such measures as useful 
educationally, and their purpose once achieved they assumed that 
they would promptly be discarded as superfluous and even 
dangerous. That there was then and later ample room for 
ifnprovement is shown by a capable German critic of the Berlin 
Industrial Exhibition of 1879 : — “ While we are able to detect 
with joyous satisfaction the progress and the high degree of 
efficiency which some of oup products have attained, on the other 
hand other departments of the exhibition remind us clearly of the 
great work which yet lies before us before we can come abreast of 
our neighbours.” 

But ‘such being the economic condition of Germany in thp 
early ’seventies, and remembering that those years had marked 
the first clear depttrture from Protection, what was more likely 
than that*, reasoning a priori, so far as reasoning can be said to 
epter into the judgments of persons who believe themselves to be 
suffering from injustice, the industries and interests which had 
fallen on evil days should have united in casting the blame on 
the new-fangled policy bf Free Trade ? And Free Trade being 
responsible for their misfortune, where else could a remedy be 
found save in a return to the discarded Protective system ? ‘ 

Add to this that Jhe “national” cry was then in the air, as 
with us the cry of “Imperialism” to-day. Germany had just 
become a nation, so let her institutions 1^ made truly national 
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as well let her become independent economically as well as 
politically, a self-controlled, self-supporting Empire 1 To that 
were evidently necessary an all-sufficient industry and an ajl-suf- 
ficient granary, and these', argued the nationalists, could only be 
supplied if industry and agriculture were effectively protected 
against foreign competition. Nor can it be denied that if 
Protection could be judged capable of rescuing the economy of 
the country from its apparent condition of decadence, there were 
reasons specious enough to justify its advocates in demanding 
that the 'attempt should be made. 

And yet when at last Prince Bismarck resorted to Protection 
it was -under the spur of financial necessity rather than of 
economic conviction. No one who has waded through the 
Parliamentary proceedings of that time can resist the conclusion 
that the reform of Imperial taxation was the Chancellor’s under- 
lying motive, and that this reform of taxation was primarily 
undertaken with the object of providing the Empire with a 
sufficient independent revenue, so that it need no longer rely on 
the States and their Legislatures. In the forefront of domestic 
needs he had for years placed fiscal reform, “ The entire reform 
of taxation, inclusive of the customs duties — who does not wish 
it?" he said in the Eeichstag on November 22nd, 1875. “ But 

it is a Herculean work which one must have touched experi- 
mentally as a comparative layman in these matters, such as I 
am, in order to really comprehend its difficulties.” Moreover, so 
long as the pressure of foreign questions continued, it had been 
impossible to essay this great task, inherited from the very 
establishment of the Empire. 

The Imperial constitution adopted in 1871 had provided that 
in so far as the expenditure of the Empire was not covered by 
revenues set apart for its special use the deficiency should be 
'made up by contributions from the Federal States according to 
population. These were known as matricular contributions, and 
their aggregate amount was fixed each year in .the Imperial 
budget. Prince Bismarck always chafed under this system of 
State maintenance, which he regarded as undignified and as 
partaking of the character of a species of poor relief, while at the 
same time holding that the disproportionate incidence of the 
’ matricular contributions created a rightful feeling of injustice 
and rneq^ality on the part of 'those populations which bore too 
large a share. It was undignified, because it made the Empire 
and those responsible for the .transaction of its affairs dependent 
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upon the good will of the various States, which meant ill the last 
resort the humour of their Legislatures and the caprice of the 
electors. It was unjust, because -it was based ‘On taxation ac- 
cording to population, irrespective of the considerations of wealth 
and ability to pay. As early as 1872 (May 1st) lie had told the^ 
Beichstag, wlien speaking of the salt tax : — 

‘‘ The position of the Imperial Chancellor is primarily deter- 
mined by the consideration whether the political condition of the 
Empire would be made better or worse by the abolition of, an 
Imperial tax, and whether the responsibility to the’ Empire, 
which rests upon him is so heavy as to compel 'him to resist its 
abolition on political grounds. I regard the Empire's indepen- 
dent revenues as so important that I do not believe a Chancellor 
conscious of his responsibility, and actuated by a proper concern 
for the stability and development of the Empire, could consent 
to the diminution of those revenues unless an adequate substitute 
were provided. Dependence upon other taxes is problematic, and 
dependence upon matricular contributions I cannot accept at all. 
The great cement of a strong common financial system is lacking 
to the Empire so long as it is founded only on matricular con- 
tributions. That these contributions fall unequally is a question 
of justice, but to diminish them is in my opinion the task of a 
‘well-considered Imperial policy." 

Further, Prince Bismarck was powerfully influenced by his 
conviction, in which he never wavered, of the inexpediency of 
direct taxation, and the political wisdom as well as the personal 
convenience of the policy of raising- revenue by indirect means — 
on tb® one hand by financial customs duties, and on the other by 
excise dues on articles of internal production and consumption. 
A volume would be taken up by the speeches which he made in 
the Beichstag alone upon this, one of his favourite themes. For 
years the basis of «taxation in Prussia had been the land, income,* 
class, building, and trade taxes, all of which had existed ‘since 
1861, and several for a much longer time. For not one of these 
taxes had Bismarck a good word to say, and if he never made 
any serious attempt to abolish them, it was because he saw no 
hope of obtaining a satisfactory equivalent elsewhere. His idea, 
however, was indirect taxation as far as possible, and direct taxes 
on income and capital only to the extent that they fell upon* 
the very rich, and even then only by way of public recog- 
nition of their splendid material isolation from the rest of 
their fellow-men. His own term, for imposts of this kind, so 
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emphatidally partial and class in character, was “honorary 
taxes ” (Ehrensteuer). • 

Nothing can be clearer or" more indisputable than that^p to 
1878 Prince Bismarck and the Federal Government entertained 
^no idea whatever of industrial and agricultural Prqtection. The 
revision of the tariff was already determined on, hut the revision 
was to be undertaken solely in the interest of revenue; the 
duties to be imposed or increased, as might happen, were to be 
regarded as fiscal not protective duties. 

In August the Finance Ministers of the various States met in 
conference at Heidelberg, and here likewise the same views were 
represented, the same intention adhered to. Their report merely 
recommended the increase of the Imperial revenue by means of 
a tobacco duty and of duties on certain suitable fiscal articles. 

It was at this point that the question was taken out of 
Bismarck’s hands, to be developed and settled in a way which he 
had hitherto never seriously anticipated. For the party of 
reaction in the Keichstag had meantime been active. They 
recognised that the moment was propitious for a return to the 
policy discarded under the influence of Minister von Delbriick, 
and thanks to the promptitude, urgency, and vigour of their 
interposition they were able to create the impetus which sent 
the Chancellor, while still wavering with open mind, clear across * 
the border line which divided fiscal from protective policy. 

The political portents of the time were favourable to reaction. 
The re-election of the Reichstag which followed the two attempts 
of May 11th and June 2nd, 1878, upon the life of the Emperor 
William I., placed the Liberal fractions in a minority. The two 
Conservative groups numbered 78 in the House of 1877, 116 in 
that of 1878, and while the National Liberals fell from 128 to 
99, the Radicals and the Socialists fell from 51 to 36. The 
Ultramontane Centrum, the most unvarying oPall parties, added 
one to its earlier 93. Liberalism was in bad case. The Con- 
servatives and Clericals alone would have outnumbered the- 
popular parties and the mildly progressive National Liberals 
combined by 75 votes (210 to 135), even had a grouping so 
favourable to Liberal policy been possible. It soon appetired, 
however, that Free Trade would have to contend against odds 
far more desperate, which made^the issue of the fiscal encounter, 
from the very beginning a forgone conclu^on. In the course 
*of the new session 204 Conservative, Clerical, National 
Liberal, and other deputies, forming a majority of the House, 
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consorted in the “ Free Economic Union of the Eeichsthg ” with 
a view to deciding upon joint •action on the impending fiscal 
reforms, and on October 17th theypublished a formal declaration 
of Protectionist faith and policy. This declaration was believed 
to have previously received the sanction, and it was certainly^ 
issued with the knowledge, of the Imperial Chancellor, whose 
hand it unquestionably strengthened. 

While the country was pondering the significance of this 
unexpected move, and was wondering what would happen next, 
Prince Bismarck was in busy correspondence with Baron von. 
Varnbiiler, a prominent member of the EconCmic Union, and 
formerly a Wiirtemberg Minister, who had sought the formal 
avowal of his views and intentions. Writing on October 25’th, 
Bismarck informed his correspondent that it was “ certainly my 
intention to proceed to a thorough revision of our customs tariff, 
and in the first place to lay proposals before the Federal Govern- 
ments for prior examination. The preparations to this end have 
already begun. I shall not be prepared to consider the conclusion 
of new commercial treaties with conventional tariffs until the 
revision of our tariff is completed.” 

Accordingly the Chancellor on November 12th brought the 
question before the Federal Council, which at his proposal 
* appointed a committee of 15 members to revise the tariff and to 
call in the aid of such experts as they might desire to consult in 
so doing. In justifying this course Prince Bismarck now frankly 
avowed his acceptance of the Protectionist position, though his 
first public utterance on the subject was contained in a letter of 
December 15th which he addressed from Friedrichsruh through 
the Federal Council to the Revision Committee before it began 
its wotk. 

“ For myself the interests of financial reform take the first 
place,” he still tobk care to say, “ the diminution of the weight 
of direct taxation by the increase of the revenue of the Empire 
.which is based on indirect taxes. How far Germany lags behind 
other States in the financial development of its customs system 
is shown by the accompanying comparison, and this comparison 
would show Germany In a still more unfavourable light if to the 
revenues from customs and duties credited to Austria, Hungary, 
prance, and Italy were added the sums which these States- levy 
in the form of a tobacco monopoly, instead of a duty .on foreign 
tobacco, and those which are raised for the benefit of the- 
communes as octroi. It is no accident that other great States, 
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and especially those of a very advanced political and economic 
development, seek by preference to cover their expenditure by 
the proceeds of 'duties and indirect taxes. ... In the gi^eater 
part of Germany the direct taxes, including the commercial 
imposts, have reached a height which is oppressive and appears 
to be economically unjustifiable. The people who sujBfer most 
from them at present are those members of the middle class 
whose income ranges up to 6,000 marks (£300). . . . Should 
the. taxation reform which I regard as necessary offer ameliora- 
.tions that reach to this limit, it must begin with the revision of 
the customs tariff on as broad a basis as possible. The more 
productive the customs system is made financially, the greater 
can and must be the relief in direct taxes, for it is self-evident 
that the increase of the indirect revenues of the Empire cannot 
imply an increase of the aggregate burden of taxation/* 

“ I leave undecided,** proceeded the letter, “ the question 
whether complete mutual freedom of international commerce, 
such as is contemplated by the theory of free trade, would not 
serve the interests of Germany. But as long as most of the 
countries with which our trade is carried on surround themselves 
with customs barriers, which there is still a growing tendency to 
multiply, it does not seem to me justifiable, or to the economic 
interest of the nation, that we should allow ourselves to be* 
restricted in the satisfaction of our financial wants by the appre- 
hension that German products will thereby be but. slightly 
preferred to foreign ones. The existing Verein tariff contains, 
together with the purely fiscal duties, a series of moderate pro- 
tective duties intended to benefit certain branches of industry. 
The abolition or decrease of these duties does not appear advisable, 
especially in the present position of industry. Perhaps, indeed, 
it would be well to reintroduce duties on a number of articles or 
to increase the present rates in the interest of •various depressed 
branches of home industry, in accordance with the results of the 
investigation now in progress. Yet protective duties for in-, 
dividual industries, when they exceed the limit imposed by regard 
for their financial proceeds, act as a privilege, and arouse on the 
part of representatives of unprotected indftstries the antipathy to 
which every privilege is exposed. A customs system which secures 
to the entire home production a preference before foreign prO; 
duction in, the home market, wlaile keeping within the limits im- 
posed by financial interests, will not run the risk of this antipathy. 
Such a system will in no way appear partial, because its effects 

8 2 
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will become more equally spread over all the productive circles 
of the land than is the case "{^ith a system of protectipn for 
isolated branches of industry/* 

Early i n the following year a bill was laid before the Eeichstag 
on lines reco nimended by the Tariff Committee of the Federal. 
Council, and the Chancellor, with unwearied energy, consummate 
tact, and marvellous resource, himself piloted it safely througl^ 
the more than usually stormy waters of Parliamentary 
debate. 

In the speech with which he opened the discussion on the Bill, 
on May 2nd, 1879, he said : — 

“ The more I have gone into the question the more have I 
become convinced of the necessity and the urgency of reform. 
The present condition of German finance — by which I mean the 
finance not only of the Empire but of the individual States as 
well — is such that in my opinion it imperatively calls for a speedy 
reform. The first motive which impels me in my political 
position as Imperial Chancellor to enter upon such a reform is 
the need of the financial independence of the Empire. This need 
was recognised when the Imperial Constitution was drawn up. 
That Constitution presumes that the system of matricular con- 
tributions should be a temporary one, and should only last 
until Imperial taxes were introduced .... Certainly it is un- 
desirable that the Empire should be a burdensome boarder or a 
dunning creditor, while it might be the liberal provider of the 
individual States if only proper use were made of the revenues 
which the Constitution put in the Empire’s way, yet which 
hitherto have been disregarded. To this state of things I main- 
tain an end should be put since the matricular contributions are 
unjust *in their distribution. . . . The consolidation of the Empire 
after which we all strive will be furthered when these contributions 
are replaced by InSperial taxes ; it would not lose if these taxes 
were so ‘abundant that the individual States received from the 
Empire instead of giving to it, as hitherto, in a way not always 
computable and at the same time inconvenient. 

“ A second reason why a change of the present system seems 
necessary lies in the question, Is the burden which must neces- 
sarily be imposed in the interest of the State and the Empire, 
imposed in the form in which it cjn most easily be borne, or is it 
not? This questiqn must, accfording to my conviction, be 
answered in the negative. . . . The Federal Governments are 
convinced that indirect taxes — that source of revenue so lonsf 

a o 
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neglected: by the ZoUverein — are the form in which the burden 
that we may have to bear will fall most lightly.” 

An9. turning -to the question of protection for industry, he 
continued : — ’ 

“ It is a reproach to our existing legislation . . . that the in- 
cidence of our indirect taxes does not afford to our national labour 
and production the measure of Protection which can be given to 
ft without danger to the interests of the community. I am not 
going to enter into any contention about Protection and Free 
Trade. Hitherto we have all been Protectionists, even the 
greatest Free Traders amongst us, for no one has been wishful to 
go below the present tariff, which remains moderately protective, 
and such is also the proposal that we make to you. We ask for a 
moderate protection of national labour. We are far removed 
from any system of prohibition such as exists in most neighbour- 
ing countries, as, for example, in America, which was formerly 
our principal buyer, where the duties average from 60 to 80 per 
cent, ad valorem. All that we propose by way of Protection keeps 
within the limits of financial taxation except where the omission 
of higher duties would entail great present injury upon large 
classes of our fellow citizens.” 

Casting doubt upon the probability of any further Free Trade 
development for years to come, he added : 

“ The only exception is England, and that will not last long. 
France and America have both completely forsaken that direction. 
Austria, instead of reducing its protective duties, has increased 
them ; Eussia has done the same, not only through the gold coin- 
age, but in other ways. Therefore no one can expect Germany 
to remain permanently the dupe of an honest conviction. 
Hitherto the wide-opened gates of our imports have made us the 
dumping-place (Ablagarungsstdtte) of all the over-production of 
foreign countries. At present they can deposit everything with 
us, and their goods, when once in Germany, have alway8*a some- 
what higher value than in the land of origin — at least our people, 
think so — and it is the surfeiting of Germany with the over-pro- 
duction of other lands which most depresses our prices and checks 
the development of our industry and the restoration of our 
economic condition. Let us close the doors and erect the some- 
what higher barriers which are proposed, and let us see that 
we at Uny rate preserve the German market— that market which, 
thanks to our good nature, is now exploited f)y foreign lands — for 
German industry.” 
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It is superfluous to follow the fortunes of the Tariff Bill before 
it emerged from debate, a compteted measure, very much in the 
form proposed by the Government; whose difficulty in the then 
constitution of parties was not to persuade the 'Eeichstag to 
adopt Protection sufficient, but to persuade it to be moderate in^ 
its demands. It was inevitable, too, that interest should have 
played against interest in the universal scramble for gain. Ee- 
ferring to the insidious way in which this v/as done, Professor 
Walther Lotz writes : “ Deputy Fliigge characterised .the 

negotiations which led to the increase of the majority and to the. 
strengthening of Protection in words which are very familiar : 

* If (he said) the members present were behind the curtains of 
the House during the negotiations over the iron duties, then 
perhaps they had the same experience as I when I saw the 
“ honourable brokers come in. The one bid If you will give 
50 for rye I will give you a full iron duty,’^ or, If you will reject 
von WeddelFs amendment I will give you the rye duty,'* and so 
forth. Gentlemen, one doubted at the time whether one was not 
in the Leipzig-street rather than in an otherwise so honourable 
assembly as this.' " Lotz himself adds : Eye-witnesses assur^e 
us that very American-like methods were used at that time in 
the land of poets and thinkers, that in order to strengthen the 
'majority for the entire tariff protective duties were bandied 
about very liberally so long as the desire for them could be 
realised without offence to powerful interests. It was said 
indeed upon the Opposition side that the German Samlet had 
become a Eichard III." 

The Bill received Imperial assent on July 7th, 1879, and 
under it a portion of the new tariff came into operation at 
once. In part on October 1st, 1879, and the remainder .on 
January 1st, 1880. All the duties imposed were intended to be 
revenue-producing, though some articles were singled out for 
special taxation on account of their proved productiveness,* such 
as Colonial goods, and especially coffee and tea, with petroleum, 
tobacco, wines, and spirits. The duties which were new or 
rather re-introduced included those on corn, iron, timber, and 
petroleum, and while ‘industrial articles were as a rule taxed 
there were certain important exceptions, such as materials 
employed in the building, repair, and equipment of ships; in- 
cluding their utengils, raw material required in the textile 
industries, including cotton and wool, also ores, earths, and 
precious naetals. 
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How; the tariff which in 1879 *was commended for its 
moderation, reasonableness, and, sufficiency came to be revised in 
a stiff more protective spirit in 1885, 1887, and again, and more 
drastically than ever, irr 1902, — being tempered only By the 
commercial trfeaties of 1892-1894, which expired at the end of 
last year— is an episode which forcibly points the commonsense 
of that excellent but disregarded maxim, “ It is the first step that 
counts.” 

William Harbhtt Dawson 



THE FISCAL QUESTION AND THE EXPEEIENCE OF 
THE AUSTEO-HUNGAEIAN EMPIEE 

It is obvious that the question, whether a preferential policy, 
as proposed by Mr. Chamberlain, is likely to draw closer the 
bonds between the different parts of the British Empire, does not 
admit of any strictly scientific solution. It is not a scientific 
problem, but a merely political one. In dealing with it, it is 
necessary to keep in mind that one cannot do more than point 
out probabilities and possibilities, which are far from having any 
exact basis. And even to do this we have few data to go upon. 
It might, therefore, not be altogether out of place to inquire*^ 
whether, in the experience of other countries, any example may 
Ije found, from which conclusions as to the probable prospects of 
the measures proposed could be deduced. To a certain degree 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire can be considered as an example 
of this kind. 

We must, however, first briefly touch upon the constituticmal 
relations of Austria and Hungary. Austria — the official title is 
“ the'‘kingdom8 and countries represented in the Council of the 
Empire ’’ — and Hungary are two separate and independent States 
which, according to the “ Ausgleich ” of 18^7, viz., the whole of 
the constitutional ^aws regulating their mutual relations, have 
nothing iq common except the army and navy and the diplomatic 
representation. Beyond these “ common affairs,” the same con- 
stitutional laws provide that certain legislative matters should be 
regulated in both countries only on “ common principles ” to be 
periodically agreed upon, between the representative bodies con- 
cerned. Amongst these latter affairs the most important are 
foreign trade and customs policy, which, since 1868, have been 
settled in this way, viz., that the 4.wo countries form a customs 
union. Hence, in respect to foreign trade, the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire is a commercial unit resting oh the basis of a treaty, the 
“ ZoU-uncUHandelsbiindnis,” which* must be renewed every ten 
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years. Our experience might, therefore, be of some use in con- 
sidering the question at issue. • 

Austria and Hungary seem to present all the fundapaental 
conditions for a prosperous economic and commercial union. 
The former is* a mainly industrial, the latter a mainly agricultural 
country. They are therefore in this respect, as it were, supple- 
ments to each other ; the Austrian industry supplying Hungary 
with manufactured goods, whilst the Hungarian agriculturist 
furnishes to Austria raw materials and food. The amount of this 
trade is 'shown by the following figures : — 

Exports from Hungary to Austria in 1902 . . £39,600,000 
. Exports from Austria to Hungary in 1902 . . 36,400,000 

Though these figures may not be quite accurate, there cannot 
be the slightest doubt that this trade is of the utmost importance 
to both countries. The vital importance of the Austrian market 
to Hungarian agriculture is strikingly exhibited by the fact that 
Austrians grain imports from Hungary amount to nearly 
30,000,000 cwts., that is, to almost the same sum as the whole 
^rain imports of Germany, and about one-third of the grain 
imports of the United Kingdom.^ Nothing can be more evident 
than that the abolition of the customs union, and the introduction 
of a new customs barrier between the two countries, would be ah 
irreparable loss to both of them. Under these circumstances, it 
would seem that the customs union must have been a most 
powerful agent in welding together the empire. 

Nevertheless, well-known recent facts prove that the vital 
economic interests demanding the continuation of free and un- 
fettered traflBc between Cis-Leitha and Trans-Leitba are not able 
to check the ever-increasing tendency in Hungary towards com- 
^ plete separation from* Austria, although it may be at once granted 
that this tendency springs in the first instance from merely 
national aspirations, which with us play a far greater ^art than 
economic considerations. There seems, indeed, to be little 
doubt that these difi&culties of national character are not even 
softened by the afore-mentioned common economic interests. 
On the contrary. Precisely out of the dustoms union, or, to be 
more accurate, out of the customs barrier which severs the 
united empire from the trading world, there arise new difficul- 

^ For further details, see Philippovich, **Die dsterreTchisch-ungartsohe Handels- 
politik und die Interessen Osterreiohs in the Zeitschrift fUr Volkswirtschaftf 
Sogialpolitik und Verwaltung^ 1902, 'p, 441 sg., and Bazant, **Die Handelspolitik 
Osterreioh-Ungarns,’^ 190i. * 
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ties which could not exist under Free Trade, there arise diver- 
gences of 'interest, which, far *11001 begetting and fostering 
friendship and concord, only enhance -the feelings of national 
jealousy and animosity, and aggravate the political difiBculties 
which our statesmen have to overcome. 

There was a time when this contrast of interests was reflected 
in the opposition of Hungary to any increase of import duties ; 
as long as the Hungarian grain and other agricultural produce 
met no serious foreign competitor on the Austrian market, there 
was in Hungary a prevalence of free-trade ideas. Agrariain duties 
were of no advantage to them, whilst they felt the whole burden 
of industrial duties. Circumstances have changed. Now there 
exists neither in Austria nor in Hungary any political party that 
would fly the banner of free trade. At present the principal 
question at stake is the measure of industrial and agrarian duties. 
During the last few years the growth of population combined 
with the development of industry in Austria has caused a 
complete revolution in the Hungarian grain-trade. Whereas till 
1897 Austria-Hungary as a whole was a grain-exporting country, 
the imports of grain have since that year equalled and sometimes 
even exceeded the exports. The whole Hungarian crop as far as 
it is not required for home-consumption is now absorbed by 
Austria. The probability that the next years will bring about a 
further development in the same direction, necessitating still 
larger imports of grain and other agricultural produce, prompts 
the Hungarian representatives to demand an enhancement of 
agrarian duties, which obviously would be borne principally by the 
Ausjrian consumer. On the other hand, Hungary opposes in 
most instances any increase of industrial duties deemed necessary 
to protect the Austrian manufactures against foreign competition. 
There are, it is true, some newly-established manufactures in 
Hungary which ceuld not thrive without protection. But the 
principal’ aim of the Hungarian Government is to protect ‘them 
pot only against foreign, but also against Austrian competition. 
The means employed are bounties, subsidies, and subventions 
granted either directly or indirectly in various ways. Now, in 

f ^stria economical questions are not discussed with that keen 
ierest which is a striking feature of political life in England, 
d the various parties are not so ready as would be expected to' 
emphasise the alleged economical*divergences. The whole weight 
of the above-mentioned considerations is felt mainly by the 
Austrian and Hungarian Government in negotiating the renewal 
of the *‘’*Boll-und Handelsbiindnis,” of which the most important 
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part coittjerns the new customs-tariff. Little or nothing of the 
various phases of these negotiations transpires in public. But 
the serious difficulties arising *out of this position are abundantly 
shown by the fact, that tne negotiations about the new customs- 
tariff, which were entered upon more than two years ago, are not 
yet brought to an end.^ 

, There would seem to be two ways of getting over these 
difficulties, viz., either to abolish the existing customs-uniOn, 
thus leaving each country to impose whatever duties it might 
think fit — or to make a clean sweep of protection. I do not feel 
myself called upon to decide whether the first expedient would 
be preferable to the existing state of things even from a merely 
political point of view, nor whether the second would at the 
present moment be practicable. But at any rate we may fairly 
conclude that the political difficulties in regulating the mutual 
relations between Austria and Hungary, which as stated above 
take their mainspring from national aspirations, are not at all 
diminished, but on the contrary greatly increased by a customs- 
policy which, superficially viewed, would seem to create the 
•strongest common interests. 

If we now come to consider what inferences for the question 
at issue we can draw from the situation described, it will perhaps 
be objected in the first instance that the comparison could not be 
a very close one, since Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme implies only 
preference, whereas the Austro-Hungarian Empire forms a 
customs-union. But, nevertheless, a system of preferential 
import-duties can be rightly regarded only as a lower degree of, 
or as a first step to, customs-union, or the latter only as a higher 
degree of preference. The difference at all events is merely one 
of degree. It will have been noticed, too, that the economical 
aspects of the comm^cial relations between Austria and Hungary 
present a pretty close analogy to those bStween the United 
Kingdom and her colonies, and one might surmise that identical 
causes are likely to have identical consequences. It must be 
observed, too, that Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential scheme would 
entail an entangled network of treaties far more complicated 
than the negotiation of the Austro-Hungarian “ Zoll-|||d 
Handelsbiindnis.” There does not seem to exist the faint^ 
grdimd for believing that the difficulties in conciliating .so 
manifolcf divergent interests Will be less. ^ 

On the other hand we must take into account that the British 
Empire does not present that checkered variety of different 
^ See ftlso PhUippovioh in Economic Joornai., Vol. XII, 177, and toe. ciL 
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nationalities, which in the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy begets 
the burning “ national question ”^the pivot upon which, with us, 
the whole political life turns. The importance of. this point can 
hardly be overrated. It may be insisted upon that common 
nationality, common language and literature, common history 
and traditions *are a tie far stronger than a commercial policy, 
which, intended to benefit, does in fact only hurt everybody. 
Where the former are wanting the latter cannot beget unity, — 
where they exist no artificial system of customs-policy seems 
to be necessary. 

This statement, however, is no more than a conjecture. Since 
the political effects of the proposed measures depend far less upon 
their real than upon their imagined economical consequences, viz. 
upon the ideas of them prevailing in public opinion, where the 
spell of economical fallacies seems as yet to be almost everywhere 
unbroken, one cannot absolutely deny the possibility — however 
improbable it may be — that the least reasonable policy may prove 
the most effective. 

Leo Petritsch 



PURE THEORY AND THE FISCAL CONTROVERSY 

In much that has been written upon the fiscal controversy 
assertions have been made, the foundations of which rest upon 
certain positions of pure theory. Though, therefore, it may well 
be doubted whether any bridge between the abstract and the 
concrete can be built secure enough to warrant the passage of a 
positive solution, there can be no doubt of the great value of 
rigid analysis as a criterion of the positive arguments used by 
jsther people. It is from this point of view that the following 
solutions are offered of six abstract problems which bear indirectly 
upon the practical issue before the country. The solutions 
depend upon algebraic reasoning, and are not carried beyond thh 
stage of first approximations. 

Problem 1. — To determine the relation between the effect of 
a differential and that of a non-differential tax upon prices in the 
taxing country. It can be -proved that, when the conditions of 
stable equilibrium are present, either kind of tax must in ge/ieral 
raise the price to some extent. The problem is complicated in the 
case of increasing return, and we get the curious result that, when 
the taxed supply obeys the law of increasing, and the untaxed 
that of diminishing, return, the price may fall? even from a stable 
equilibrium point, as a direct consequence of the ftax. The 
emergence of this paradoxical result (due, of course, to the sup- 
pression of the element of time when a plane curve is used to 
represent organic changes) suggests the necessity of extreme 
caution in extending the argument into ho difiicult a region. In 
_ treating of diminishing return we are upon surer ground, and 
may say definitely that a tax, whether upon one or upon bojih 
sources, necessarily raises the** price, and {jhat the price-change 
bears a larger proportion to the tax in the latter case than in tlje 
former. Furthermore, an obvious extension of the algebra shows 
that the rise of price caused by the conversion of a Slfferential 
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tax at the rate T into a universal tax at the same rate ist slightly 
less when the tax is rated ad valorem than when it is specific. 
Finally, it appears that the amount by. which such a conversion 
tends to raise the price is greater, *the greater,* with given 
elasticities, is the quantity, and, with given 'quantities, is 
the elasticity *of the untaxed relatively to that of the taxed 
supply and less, the greater is the elasticity of the home 
demand. If the demand is constant and the elasticities of the ' 
two supplies equal, then the conversion will raise the price by a 
proportion of the tax represented by the originally untaxed 
supply divided by the total supply. 

Problem 2, — To ascertain the effect upon price of taxing the 
supply from one source and expending the proceeds in a bounty 
upon that from the other, when both supplies obey the law of 
diminishing return. If the elasticities of the two supplies are the 
same, the price necessarily rises. If the elasticity of the taxed 
supply is the smaller of the two, it may fall. In any event it 
will rise less than it would do if the proceeds of the tax were 
not expended in a bounty. 

After the maximum revenue point has been passed, any rise in 
*,the rate of the tax involves a diminution in the receipts from it,' 
and therefore in the fund available for a bounty. Hence, after 
this point, the bigger the tax the greater the rise in price, even 
though the proceeds are devoted to a bounty. 

Problem 3. — To ascertain the effect of commuting a given 
small tax Tg yielding a revenue B from two sources of supply 
into a tax so assessed as to yield the same revenue from one 
source of supply only. 

lender the conditions of diminishing return, the consumers 
will always contribute a smaller proportion of the revenue 
raised by the tax when it is levied from one source only. But, on 
the other hand, they will have, in addition, to make a payment ' 
to the controllers of the untaxed source of supply, whether these 
reside within or without the taxing country.^ This element of 

1 The term elasticity of supply ** is applied in this article to the supply offered 
in the market of the taxing cotmtry, and is to be distinguished from the elasticity of 
the total production in any souVce of Supply. If the whole of that production were 
supplied to the taxing country, there would, of course, be no distinction between 
these two things. When, however, as in the case of wheat, only a portion of the 
foseign production is sold in England, thes^ two elasticities are not only distinct, 
but may be widely divergent^ from one another. 0/. on this and other points*** The 
known and the unknown m Mr, Chamberlain’s policy,” by the writer, in the 
Fortnightly Beview for January, 1904. 

^ If they reside outside, this extra payment Is a total, if inside, only a partial 
loss to the'^ii^ing country considered as a whole. 
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disadvantage may be either greater or less than the element of 
advantage just described. The»e is bound to be a loss on the 
wholl if the ratio of the square of the supply offered fro^ the 
untaxed source to the square of that from the taxed source is 
greater than the ratio of the elasticity of the untaxed to that of 
the taxed supply. When the elasticities are equal, there may be 
a gain if the quantity of the taxed exceeds that of the untaxed 
‘supply. . . ; 

For complete analysis it is necessary further to distinguish 
the effect upon consumers’ surplus of the two foregoing methods 
of raising the given revenue. If the demand is constant, this is 
not affected by a change from the one to the other. If the 
demand is not constant, it is necessary to determine under 
which method the price will be affected most. The rise of price 
will be greater when one source only is taxed if the supply from 
this source is more elastic than that from the other. Under these 
circumstances, ^there has to be added to the debit side of the 
account a certain loss of consumers* surplus. On the other hand, 
if the taxed supply is the less elastic of the two, a consideration 
of consumers* surplus strengthens the case for collecting the 
revenue from that source only, and continuing to leave the other 
untaxed. 

Problem 4. — To ascertain the effect of most-favoured natioD 
agreements upon the advantage which this country might expect 
to obtain from successful bargaining for the reduction of the 
French tariff. In general, the fact of concessions made to us 
having to be made to our rivals also, diminishes the benefit we 
receive from them. The extent to which it does this i^ greater 
the less elastic is the French demand for the goods in question, 
and the greater the quantity and the higher the elasticity of our 
rivaFs supply of them relatively to our own in the French 
* market. • 

Problem 5 . — A protective tariff is said to encourage the 
formation of Trusts. One party asserts that these necessarily 
raise prices to the injury of the consumer, and the other replies 
that they introduce econQmies, and therefore lower prices. 
Problem : to resolve this controversy. H a commodity, formerly 
produced under free competition, is taken over by a monopolistic 
‘corporation acting exclusively in its own immediate interest, 
prices may be either raised or Towered according to the extent of 
the economies which the combined management makes possible. 
In the simplest case, when the equations of supply and demand 
ar$ assumed to be linear, in order to a lowering of ^ce, the 
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economies introduced must be so great that, had free coi|ipetition 
continued, the amount of the commodity consumed would have 
been doubled in consequence of the change. These large econo- 
mies are hardly possible except in industries which are being 
badly managed. As Mr. Bolen observes : ** Silch industries 
Trust promoters seldom choose. They naturally prefer those 
industries having already a monopolistic excellence that will 
float watered stocks.’* ^ 

Problem 6. — It is generally admitted that the power of 
resorting to various kinds of dumping is a factor in com- 
mercial ” competition. Problem : to ascertain how far it is also a 
factor in industrial competition, how far, that is to say, the 
anticipation of it will attract capital towards businesses in which 
it is practicable. 

The case of dumping with a view to destroying foreign rivals 
is not here considered. The questions raised relate (a) to sales 
abroad, regularly made at lower prices than at home ; (6) to the 
dumping of surplus produce. 

(а) If the foreign sales are effected at prices, which, though 
not monopolistic, yet yield normal profits when a proportionate 
share of the cost of production is debited against them, .they are 
an obvious advantage to the monopolist. They yield a return 
themselves, and they also increase the return on the home 
production by enabling its cost to be reduced. 

When they are effected at prices lower than this, they are 
still an advantage to the monopolist if their selling price does 
not. fall below the average full cost of production which holds 
good when they are being produced, by more than the difference 
between this average full cost and that which would rule if they 
were not being produced, multiplied by the ratio of the quantity 
sold at home to that sold abroad. 

(б) The power to “ dump ” surplus produce abroad, and so to' 
realise on it without spoiling their regular market is also an ad- 
vantage to the combinations which possess it, and would, pro 
tantOy encourage the investment of capital in them. 

This matter of surplus dumping is, however, apt to be mis- 
conceived. When businesses have been established, and plant set 
up, it would always be an advantage, were it not for spoiling the 
market, to sell down to prime cost rather than not at all. JMr# ‘ 
J^ns is, therefore, inverting the cftusal sequence when he writes : 
** Germans and Ameficans make great efforts to run full time, 
and in order to do this, they do not hesitate to sell their surplus 
1 The Truete md the Tariff, p. 167. 
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in foreign markets at a very low figure.” ^ It would generally be 
truer to say that by a tariff which checks re-imports, they are 
enabled- in bad- times safely to effect cheap sales abroad, and, 
m order to do'this, they tend to work fuller time. 

A. C. PiGou. 

1 Ashley, British Industries, p. 22. 



THE BEUSSELS SUGAE CONVENTION 


The history of what has come to he called “the sugar 
question ” furnishes a valuable object-lesson on many points of 
vital interest, now that fiscal policy has become the great battle- 
field of the day, — valuable not only in the happy result of restor- 
ing, in our country, free trade in sugar, but also in disclosing, 
during the thirty years of incessant struggle, the almost incredible 
fallacies of those who, erroneously interpreting the principles of 
free trade, opposed so legitimate a result. A few eminent states- 
men, illustrious economists, and leading Government officials 
have persistently and successfully blocked the progress of nego- 
tiations and postponed the settlement of a matter which, in 
the interests of free trade, called loudly for immediate redress. 
•Serious injury and gross injustice to British industries, flagrant 
interference with the natural course of trade and production, 
entire disregard of the true interests of the consumer, — all these 
have been upheld and defended on grounds so absolutely contrary 
to all sound economic principles .that any one who carefully 
studies the history must conclude that these “weighty” oppo- 
nents could only have been acting in a free trade burlesque. 

When Mr. Gladstone, in 1864, first proposed to take inter- 
national steps for abolishing bounties on the exportation of 
refined sugar, he» little thought that nearly forty years would 
elapse before the bounty question, so far as sugar was concerned, 
would be settled. He took up the subject with a light heart, 
and evidently with no doubts as to the soundness of the policy 
he was proposing when he declared the Convention of 1864 to be 
“ a beneficial arrangement, beneficial alike to importers, refiners, 
and consumers.” This Convention contained a clause recognis- 
ing the necessity, as security to the contracting Parties, for some 
^nalty against any infringement of its provisions. This* must 
have been inserted 'frith Mr. Gladstone’s approval, and no word 
of objection was at that time heard in any other quarter. 

DmiMg the ten years of this treaty France evaded her engage- 
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ments, in spite of constant protests from the British Government, 
The bounty obtained by the Pari« refiners went on steadily in- 
creasing, . and juipped up .to a. really formidable sum wheij the 
French sugar .duties were; nearly doubled at the close of the 
Franco-Germamwar. The bounty at that time was confined to 
refined sugar, and arose from the fact that the duty was paid on 
the raw sugar as it entered the refinery according to an estimated 
yield of refined sugar, the full duty on pure sugar being returned 
in drawback on that portion of the refined sugar which was 
exported. • The method of estimating the yield was imperfect 
and incorrect, and also gave opportunities for fraud or deception. 
The result was inevitable — a much larger sum was returned in 
drawback than had been paid in duty. 

In 1872, two years before the expiration of the Convention, 
the struggle began. The British refiners pointed out that the 
only ejffectual remedy would be to levy no duty until the refined 
sugar went into consumption. By that means the refined sugar 
which went for export, having paid no duty, would receive no 
drawback, and therefore no bounty. This involved excise super- 
vision of the refineries, called in this country ** refining in bond.'* 
Our Government was at last convinced that this was the only 
remedy, and urged its international adoption. The difficulty was 
to get the French Government to move. The Paris refiners were 
rich and powerful and managed to obstruct the progress of the 
proposed reform. But the British refiners found active allies in 
the French beetroot sugar manufacturers, who were subjected to 
the very system which it was proposed to extend to the Paris 
refiners, and who, therefore, were absolutely prevented from 
obtaining a similar bounty. It was a striking anomaly that the 
great French sugar industry, which was doing so much to benefit 
the agricultural districts of northern France, should be subjected 
t6 the strictest excise supervision in order tha^ not an ounce of 
their sugar should escape duty, while three or four colossal re- 
fineries in Paris were left free to play ducks and drakes with the 
revenue, which had just been so carefully looked after in the rural 
districts. The ** Fabricants " were naturally jealous of their only 
customer, the favoured Paris refiner, and were also keenly alive 
to the fact that the bounty was preventing them from finding an 
excellent second customer in the British refiner. They therefore 
threw themselves into the struggle with much enthusiasm and 
• some success. The National Assembly was induced to vote for 
refining in bond, but the international negotiations were suffi- 
ciently delayed to enable this vote to be quashed. 

n 2 
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At last, in 1875, a conference was held in Brussels, Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, and Holland being represented. The 
British Delegates manfully fought* the battle for* refining in bond, 
and continued to do so at the subsequeoit conferences held in Paris 
in 1876 and 1877. There were many delays and evasions, but 
in 1877 a Convention was drafted which would have settled the 
question if the British Government would have agreed to a penal 
Clause. The French Delegates, supported by Belgium and 
Holland, pointed out most reasonably that they could not i)ind 
themselves to abolish bounties unless they had security, in th§ 
terms of the Convention, that they should no longer be liable to 
the competition of bounties from other quarters. The Treasury 
refused to give this security. 

The Convention of 1877 consequently came to nothing. But 
in the meantime new and alarming features were appearing in 
other quarters of the European sugar industry. Germany and 
Austria were beginning to give bounties. In Germany the beetroot 
sugar factories paid duty on the weight of the roots according to 
an estimated yield of sugar. This system was intended as a 
direct encouragement to the growth of the richest roots and Jto 
the perfecljng of the machinery and processes for the extraction 
of the largest possible proportion of the sugar contained in 
them. It was an excellent intention and thoroughly success- 
ful. The German character is exactly suited to such a task. 
The industrious, ingenious, and scientific “ Fabricant ” saw that 
he could make a large extra profit by obeying the stimulus and 
he did so with consummate skill and the utmost perfection. ‘ The 
choicest roots were grown in the most approved manner, factories 
were constructed with all the latest improvements, and the 
whole industry carried on under the supervision of men of the 
highest scientific and industrial reputation. But though the in- 
tention of the legislation was so far good and effectual, one of 
its ultimate results was inevitable, — ^more sugar was produced 
than was estimated, a bounty was consequently obtained out of 
the drawback on export, and the revenue began to fall off. 

In Austria the same thing was happening in an exaggerated 
form. There the duty was also charged on an estimated yield of 
the roots ; but a further estimate made matters worse. The 
.roots were not weighed but the ^quantity of them was estimated 
according to the supposed capacity of the apparatus 'of the 
factory. The great object of the manufacturer, therefore, was to* 
deo^ve the Excise Officers as to the capacity of his apparatus. 
-^hB' ^punty^ consequently became so great that in 1876 the 
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revenue derived from the sugar duty in Austria actually became 
a minims quantity. * 

By this time the West Indians bad joined the British refiners 
in fighting the* European sugar bounties. They saw that every 
ton of foreign bounty-fed refined sugar imported meant a ton of 
West Indian raw sugar shut out from British markets. They 
§klso saw the new bounties on raw sugar appearing. The refiners 
on their part felt that if bounties were to be successfully opposed 
they must be opposed all round, and the two bodies have, there- 
Jore, always worked together with the same object, — the total 
abolition of bounties. 

In 1879 a Select Committee of the House of Commons, ap- 
pointed at the instance of Mr. Eitchie, who presided over it 
with conspicuous ability, thoroughly sifted the details of this 
complicated question. It not only examined witnesses as to the 
facts of the case, the effects of the bounties, and the course 
of the international negotiations, but also necessarily investi- 
gated the crucial point of those negotiations, namely, the penal 
Clause, without which, as has been explained, there was no 
possibility of obtaining a Convention. The whole question re- 
solved itself gradually into this : is a duty to CQjjptervail a 
bounty consistent with free trade ? The Committee reported 
that it was and gave conclusive reasons for its decision.^ But 
the Foreign Office declared that it would be contrary to the 
stipulations of the most-favoured-nation Clause in our 
Commercial treaties, and therefore the decision of the Com- 
mittee became of no effect. • It is clear that the admission' of 
bounty-fed goods destroys the equality of treatment which jt is 
the object of the most-favoured-nation Clause to secure, and 
therefore it is difficult to understand how the law officers of 
i(he Crown arrived at 'their decision. It is evident that the 
present legal advisers of the Government takS a different view 
and one more in harmony with the views of the CommiCtee 
and of the legal advisers of the sugar industry. 

The report of the Select Committee was naturally regarded 
as a great triumph for the advocates of the abolition of bounties. 
Unfortunately it was shelved and forgotten owing to events 
jvhich immediately followed. 

Mr. Gladstone was again in j)ower and evidently feared that 
if the sugar question were not got rid of ^t might become a 
serious thorn in his side. The policy he adopted was to take 
the conduct of the negotiations away from the Foreign Office 

^ See the New Liberal Beview for Hovember, 1902, “ Free Tr|de 
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and hand it over to the Board of Trade, a department at that 
time avowedly hostile to the abolition of bounties. The question 
therefore was allowed to slumber, ‘but the bounties went on in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds. In *1884 France adopted the 
German System in its raw sugar factories, levying the duty on 
the roots according to an absurdly low estimate of their yield, 
and thus establishing an enormous new bounty which very soon 
ahaounted to ninety million francs per annum. Germany and 
Austria, on the other hand, for the protection of their revenue, 
abolished their indirect bounties and substituted a temporary ■ 
direct bounty on the exportation of raw and refined sugar. This 
was done in Austria in 1888, and in Germany in 1892, and yras 
intended as a temporary measure pending the total abolition of 
all bounties. But the French bounty became so overpowering 
that, in 1896, Germany and Austria doubled their bounties, to 
which France replied in the following year by adding a direct 
bounty to its already overgrown indirect one. 

In 1889, under Lord Salisbury’s administration, a Convention 
had been signed in London, but when a small, unreasonable, and 
erroneous opposition was offered to the Bill in the House of 
Commons Mr. W. H. Smith promptly withdrew it. This involved 
^ another ten years of inaction. The production of bounty-fed 
beetroot sugar increased, under the new bounties, until it con- 
stituted two-thirds of the visible supply of the world. Cane- 
sugar rapidly disappeared from British markets, and British 
refined sugar was displaced by an annual importation of nearly a 
million tons of bounty-fed foreign refined. 

iChis was the state of things when the Conferences at Brussels 
in 1898 made one more effort at a settlement. But even then 
the British Government were not prepared to give the necessary 
security, and the negotiations again ended in failure. 

Our Government still wanted something to strengthen their 
hands, *and they fortunately found it at the Congress of the 
Chambers of Commerce of the Empire, held in London in 1900. 
Tbe»'London Chamber had on several occasions declared in 
favour of a Convention with a penal Clause. On this occasion 
Sir Nevile Lubbock moved the London resolution in a brilliant 
speech, and was powerfully supported by Sir Thomas Sutherland, 
Lord Avebury (the President), and many influential Colonial 
Delegates. The resolution was carried by a large majority, and 
the Government appear to have accepted it as a mandate. 

This brief but necessary historical retrospect is sufficient to 
lead up to an intelligent appreciation of the Brussels Conferences 
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of 1901-2, and of the Convention which has now become law in 
nine of the principal European cSuntries. But before explaining 
its provisions it ‘is necessary to describe a new form of bounty, 
far more dangerous and excessive than any of its predecessors, 
whic|i had, in the mean time, made its appearance. At the 
Conferences of 1898 the Eussian system had been a subject of 
much discussion and had been condemned as constituting a large 
bounty on the production and exportation of sugar. DireOt 
bounties had been given in Eussia from time to time in order to 
.enable tlie industry to get rid of their surplus stocks; but in 
1895 the Eussian Government adopted what they considered a 
better method of permanently assisting and stimulating the 
industry. An elaborate Governmental system was devised by 
which the manufacturers were enabled to maintain the price of 
sugar for home consumption, by means of the high protective 
import duty, at a figure far in excess of the world’s price. This 
gave them an enormous extra profit, and thus helped them to 
sell for export even below cost price and yet make an abnormal 
profit on their total production. No system could be imagined 
or devised which should more certainly cause over-production, 
the glutting of the markets of the world with goods* below cost 
price, and the consequent gradual destruction of the natural 
sources of supply. This is the modus operajidi of what is now* 
called ‘‘ Dumping.*' 

The industry in Germany and Austria followed the example, 
so that when the Conference met again in Brussels in 1901, it 
was found that new bounties had arisen in those countries which 
threw all other bounties, except those of France and Eussia,^nto 
the shade. The German and Austrian ‘‘ Cartels,” as they were 
called, differed from the Eussian ‘‘ Normirofka ” in one import- 
,ant respect. They Were private combinations of the beetroot 
sugar manufacturers and refiners and not a combination organ- 
ised by the State. But it was pointed out that the advanT&ge 
derived constituted, nevertheless, a State bounty, because it 
depended for its success on the action of the State in maintain- 
ing an excessively high import duty. The ‘‘ surtax,” that is, the 
excess of the import duty over the consuihption duty, amounted, 
.in Germany and Austria, to a sum far in excess of that necessary 
for fhe mere purpose of protecting the industry in its own market 
against outside competition, abd it was thig surtax that enabled 
them to raise their prices to the home consumer to a very high 
figure, and thus to create a fund with which to pay bounties 
op the exportation of their large and constantly increasing 
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surplus production, a surplus amounting to two-thirds of their 
crop. • 

Here was a complete object-lesson of the effect of high import 
duties coupled with trade combinations — a practical and detailed 
illustration of the art of ‘‘ dumping/' An accurate calculation 
of these Cartdl bounties can be made by adding the consuni|>tion 
duty to the export price — the world’s price — and deducting the 
sum, which should represent the normal price for home con- 
sumption, from the actual price as obtained by means of the 
trade combination and the protective surtax. In JanuSIry, 1902, 
when the Conference was sitting at Brussels, it was found that 
the figures for Austria were as follows : 

Crowns per 100 Kilogrammes. 


Normal price for home consumption 61*55 

Actual price g3 

Difference, i.e., Cartel bounty 21*45 


This is more than 9s. per cwt. of sugar consumed, and gives 
an annual Cartel fund of £2,957,868, which is sufficient to furnish 
a bounty of 45. Sd. per cwt. of refined exported, or 45. 2d. pet 
cwt. of raw sugar exported. 

^ The figures for Germany were as follows : 

Marks per 60 Kilogrammes. 


Normal price for home consumption 20'05 

Actual price 27 95 

Difference, i.e., Cartel bounty 7-90 


This is nearly 8s. per cwt. of sugar consumed, and gives an 
annual Cartel fund of £6,558,495, which is sufficient to furnish 
a bounty of about 5s. 5d. per cwt. of refine*d exported^ or 4s. lOd.. 
per cwt. of raw sugar exported. 

In the year ending July 31, 1902, Austria-Hungary produced 
1,171,066 tons; consumed 349,117 tons; and exported 739,186 
tons. 

In the same year Germany produced 2,302,246 tons ; con- 
sumed 743,620 tons ; and exported 1,144,317 tons. 

These brief calculations and figures show, at a glance, the. 
vital importance to all industries pf the present burning question 
of " dumping,” and fqrnish the necessary materials for its further 
study. In the case of any commodity, an excessive foreign pro- 
tective duty, in conjunction with a trade combination, can create 
a siinilar bounty and thus glut in like manner the markets of the 
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world with its artificially stimulated over-production, thereby 
depriving the consumer of the 1)enefit of natural competition, 
discouraging, and eventually killing the natural sources of supply, 
and ultimately resulting iman artificial monopoly. This was the 
keynote of the^ Brussels Conference, and it is a great triumph to 
Lord Lansdowne’s able diplomacy that the first* blow, and a 
most ej0fective one, has thus been successfully dealt against an 
attack now threatening to undermine the natural course of pro- 
duQtion throughout the world. 

The first Article of the Convention declares that the con- 
tracting Parties undertake to suppress direct and indirect bounties 
on the production or exportation of sugar, and proceeds to define, 
as follows, some instances of the way in which such advantages 
may result from State legislation. 

(a) Direct bounties granted to export. 

(b) Direct bounties granted to production. 

(c) Total or partial exemptions from taxation granted for a 
part of the manufactured output. 

(d) Advantages derived from excess of yield. 

f (e) Advantages derived from the exaggeration of the draw- 
back. 

(/) Advantages derived from any surtax in excess of the rate 
fixed by Article III. 

Definition (/), inserted at the instance of the British Dele- 
gates, was absolutely essential in order to meet the case of the 
Cartel bounties. They proposed to define Cartel bounties as 
advantages derived from any surtax,” but in view of the critical 
state of the negotiations accepted the limitation. The jSrst 
Article is, therefore, so far inconsistent that, though it declares 
the abolition of all bounties, it permits any Cartel bounty which 
may be obtained from the reduced surtax fixed by Article III. 
Up to now the industries in Germany and •Austria have not 
attempted to organise a Cartel bounty out of the reduced surtax. 
The figure of this reduced surtax was, of course, a great bone of 
contention, but was finally fixed at 6 fr. per 100 kilogrammes, 
that is, 2s. fid. per cwt. 

The direct bounties in Germany, Frante, Austria and Holland 
came under definitions (a) and (6). The bounties defined under 
(c) (d) and (<?) belong to one family and are practically interde- 
pendent. Levying the duty on an estimated yield is probably 
followed by the obtaining of a yield in excess of the estimate and 
consequently by a ** total or partial exemption from taxation for 
a part of the manufactured output.’' But this would not necessarily 
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create a bounty unless the full amount of duty were returned in 
drawback on export. In that case the manufacturer can jobtain 
the full duty from the home consumer ; but if it* were not so the 
exemption from taxation would merely operate as U reduction of 
duty to the consumer. Where the full drawback is returned on 
export thougli the full duty has not been paid by the manu- 
facturer, the drawback becomes practically an exaggerated one 
and the bounty is really the result of a combination of the causes 
defined in (c) (d) and (e). 

The second Article abolishes such bounties as are here defined, 
by prescribing excise supervision of factories and refineries, so 
that no duty shall be charged on the estimated yield, and there- 
fore, no drawback paid on exported sugar. The sugar will be 
manufactured and refined ** in bond,*' that is, without having paid 
any duty ; drawbacks will thus be abolished, and the sugar for 
home consumption will pay the duty when delivered for that 
destination. 

The third Article fixes the maximum surtax at 6 fr. per 100 
kilogrammes. 

The fourth Article is the penal clause, the object of which ie 
to give to the contracting States security that they shall not in 
future have to compete with bounty-fed sugar. It declares that 
*a duty not less than the amount of the bounty shall be imposed 
in the markets of the contracting States on sugar from all countries 
that grant bounties. In the case of bounties arising from a 
surtax higher than that fixed by Article III. the countervailing 
duty shall be calculated by deducting from the surtax the figure 
so fitted and taking half the difference as representing the bounty. 

These then are the salient points of the Convention. The 
decision to abolish all bounties ; the establishing of manufacturing 
and refining ‘‘in bond;” the limitation ot the surtax; and the 
security to the cofitracting Powers that bounty-fed sugar will no 
lofffer ffe tolerated in their respective territories. 

In order to estimate the results of this Convention it is 
necessary to indicate the real effect of bounties, which is very 
imperfectly understood. They simply stimulate production and 
thereby cause a superabundance of the bounty-fed article. This 
brings about a fall in price until at last it goes below cost. The. 
effect of reducing the price of a commodity below the cost of 
production must be ^o discourage •and reduce natural production. 
If this were to continue long enough all the natural sources of 
supply would be dried up. The bounty-fed producer can continue 
bis productior^ so long as his bounty leaves him a margin of 
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profit. The ultimate effect of bounties would therefore be to 
leave. the bounty-fed producers with a monopoly. This is a 
process 'clearly fetal to the interest of the consumer ; and,. there- 
fore, when he congratulates himself on enjoying the very 
temporary advantage of unnaturally low prices he appears to be 
fatally blind to its ultimate result. 

. The cost of producing beetroot sugar may be taken, for the 
average of the whole of Europe, at somewhere between 9s. and 
10s. per cwt. The cost of producing cane sugar in tropical 
. countries ranges from 8s. to 9s. per cwt. Both of these are rough 
estimates and round numbers, but they are sufficient for the 
argument.^ Now that bounties are abolished the cost of sugar 
will be governed by the cost of production, and therefore will range 
round about these figures. During the bounty period over-produc- 
tion has periodically forced prices below the cost of production. 
The reaction caused by the consequent discouragement and even 
reduction of the natural sources of supply has invariably sent 
prices far above that cost, and consequently the consumer has 
had to pay a higher average price than he will have to pay now 
that production is at last permitted to enjoy free competition on 
the basis of natural advantages. 

During the two years preceding the Convention prices had 
been forced down to a point 3s. per cwt. below cost price, owing 
to the effect of the new cartel bounties in Germany and Austria. 
Production was so stimulated that the visible supplies of the 
world rose to a point more than a million tons above the normal 
level. Markets were so glutted that even the beetroot sfigar 
producers reduced their production. That remedy has, hoii^ever, 
been insufficient, and the markets still remain overloaded. Prices 
recovered slightly in the expectation that things would right 
^themselves; but as th*e glut remains the price still hangs below 
the cost of production. It will be interestingfto see whether the 
beetroot sugar industry, which now supplies two-thirds oI*the 
world’s visible consumption will make a sufficient effort to bring 
supply into harmony with demand. They do not want to produce 
at a loss ; but, on the other hand, they know that for each factory 
reduced production means increased cost of manufacture. The 
. remedy will therefore be gradual, and abnormally low prices may 
contmue a little longer. In the end we may be sure that prices 
will range round about the cost of production and that the con- 
sumer will enjoy a lower average price than he has ever had 

^ For details on this and other points, see Jottmal of the Boyal Statistical 
Society, June, 1899, pp. 296-382. 
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before and a steadier market, free from periodical gluts- followed 
by periodical scarcity. * * 

The cane sugar producers will undoubtedly have ‘a great 
revival. They wanted security — a fain field and no favour — and 
could not get it. Now that it has at last been given to them they 
will no longer Tiesitate to invest capital in their industry. They 
can, with good appliances, produce a great deal more sugar per^ 
acre than their European competitors. There is, therefore, every 
prospect of their reducing still further their cost of production, 
which already stands Is, per cwt. below that of Europe. The . 
competition between cane and beetroot promises*, therefore, to be 
healthy and keen. The only hope for the beetroot industry is 
largely increased consumption in their own countries, now that, 
bounties being abolished, not only heavy surtaxes disappear but 
also excessive excise duties can be reduced. 

Some cane sugar producing countries have recently found 
salvation in the great expansion of the demand for sugar in far 
Eastern markets. In the United States West Indian sugar has 
in recent years enjoyed an open market because bounties have in 
that country been countervailed. But that market will soon be 
closed to them. There are several sources of supply which now 
enjoy preferential treatment in the States, and these will before 
iong supply all the sugar that is required there. Louisiana, the 
Sandwich Islands, Porto Bico, and the home grown beetroot 
sugar are all admitted free of duty and thus obtain an extra 
profit of nearly 8s. per cwt. They consequently increase their 
production to the utmost limit. Cuba, which now produces 
more than a million tons of sugar, enjoys a benefit of 20 per cent, 
of tlie duty, and the Philippine Islands rather more. The United 
States will evidently soon be in a position to disregard supplies 
from outside its own family. For a time this will be a thorn in 
the side of our sugar producing colonies, but they will be better 
aUo^to bear it than their beetroot rivals who have a higher cost 
of production. 

There is one minor point in the Convention which calls for a 
word of comment. The fourth Article lays down the rules for 
countervailing a bounty by means of an equivalent duty, but it 
adds as an alternative that the high contracting parties reserve to 
themselves the power to prohibit ‘the importation of bounty-fed 
sugar. This appears to have arisen from some curious supersti- 
tion on the part of , the British Government that a duty might be 
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regarded. as contrary to tbe principles of free trade, but that 
prohibition could not fall under that stigma. 

If this was the idea it- shows a curious want of grasp of the 
subject. A bounty destroys free trade in the country which 
receives the bounty-fed commodity, because the producer of that 
commodity is at once placed in a position of favour as compared 
with his competitors who receive no bounty. The foreign pro- 
ducer is practically protected by his bounty in British markets if 
his, sugar is allowed to be imported in open competition with 
, sugar which receives no bounty. The effect is exactly as if the 
bounty-fed sugar were admitted free and the other, receiving no 
bounty, were struck with a duty. To eliminate this inequality is 
the sole object of the countervailing duty. It is, in fact, a duty on 
bounties, not on sugar. It accepts the bounty for the benefit of 
the whole nation of taxpayers by putting it into the Treasury, and 
leaves the sugar to compete with all other sugar on equal terms. 
Therefore under a system of countervailing duties we do not 
lose the benefit of the bounty, we do no injustice to the bounty- 
fed producer, and we save the consumer from the danger to his 
mterests arising from the effect of bounties in discouraging and 
eventually destroying his natural sources of supply. 

None of these arguments can be used in favour of prohibition. 
The sugar is simply shut out and has to find other markets, 
where it will be sold for what it will fetch and will create 
the same injury to the consumer by discouraging and reduc- 
ing the natural sources of supply as if it were admitted free into 
this country. The British- producer will therefore suffer the 
same injury, and the British consumer will be deprived of, the 
sugar. Of course, when the quantities are insignificant, as they 
are now, there is no deprivation to the consumer, but there is 
still an injury to the producer. 

Eecent experience in the United States burnishes a |ood 
illustration. Countervailing duties were established in exact 
proportion with the bounties given. Large quantities of 
bounty-fed sugar were from time to time imported under this 
system, but of course the price of that sugar had to be 
sufficiently low to permit of its being sbld, duty paid, at the 
^me price as other sugar. If the United States had prohibited 
the importation of bounty-fed sugar, the American consumer 
would have suffered from a teifiporary scarcjty, and the bounty- 
fed sugar thus shut out, in its search for other markets, would 
have igreatly aggravated the general situation of the world’s 
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sugar market by a further depression in values* There would 
have been an artificially high price in America and a more in- 
tensely low price elsewhere. . . , , * 

Nothing could possibly prove more^ clearly that a duty to 
countervail a bounty furnishes an automatic method of restoring 
the free competition which bounties destroy. 

George Martinbau 



.PEPRECflATION AND SINKING FUNDS IN MUNICIPAL 
‘ UNDERTAKINGS ^ 

With the rapid growth of the industrial domain of muni- 
cipalities and the large increase of debt which is in a great 
measure due to that wider sphere of activity, certain questions 
of municipal finance have assumed an importance which warrants 
closer study than has hitherto been given to them. With the 
arguments for or against municipal trading this paper is not in 
the least concerned ; it is limited to a few financial issues which 
appear to be of vital importance in the administration of such 
undertakings. 

The particular questions to be raised connect themselves with 
the fact that all these undertakings are started with borrowed 
capital, and it is therefore important to understand what are the 
principles on which an equitable distribution of this initial 
burden may be made as between the present and the future 
generations of citizens. The Select Committee on Repayment 
of Loans by Local Authorities, which reported last year, has 
brought out the principles by which Parliament and the Depart- 
ments have hitherto been guided in fixing the periods of repay- 
ment, and the eviderfce also includes the criticisms of those 
periods by representatives of various local bodie% who are almost 
mianimous in asking for longer terms. 

It is, I think, unfortunate that the Report of the Committee 
does nothing more than suggest slight alterations and adjust- 
ments here and there, without ever raising the question whether 
a practice which at its inception contemplated none of the recent 
extensions of municipal activity does not require radical altera- 
tion, and not merely slight adjustment, before it can be efifectiva 
in the hewer sphere. The terms of reference were wide enough 
‘to admit of such an inquiry being made, and there is strong 

^ Bead before the Boouomlo Soienoe Section of the British Association at 
Sottth|>ort, 1908. 
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reason to doubt whether an adequate solution can b.e found to 
many of the difficulties under which corporations now labour 
without first attempting to separate the conceptions of linking 
and Depreciation Funds. In many pases the one is of necessity 
contained' in the other ; in many cases they should be kept quite 
distinct. It'is the purpose of this paper to show that there is 
an unsatisfactory diversity of methods among municipalities 
which can only be obviated by a change of statutory requir'e- 
ments. 

The present practice of Parliament and the Depairtmehts is 
to fix a period for the repayment of debts contracted by local 
authorities, so that for each loan there is a statutory Sinking 
Fund. Many factors are considered in fixing these periods for 
different undertakings. It is recognised to be unwise and unjust, 
even if it were practicable, to burden the ratepayers of one year 
or one decade with the whole cost of a necessary or useful 
undertaking which will benefit the future ratepayers quite as 
much as, if not more than, it will benefit the present. Many 
large municipalities, with a desire to preserve open spaces and 
parks in growing districts within their areas, have been actuated 
more by the needs of the next generation than of the present, 
and it would be the height of folly to penalise such foresight by 
making the present generation bear the whole cost. That the 
first generation should repay the loan for a large water under- 
taking would be equally absurd and unjust. On the other hand, 
it is almost as important a principle in present practice that the 
period should be kept as short as is consistent with efficient 
work, in order that the ratepayers of the future, who are assumed 
to have equally great tasks before them, may not be hampered 
by repayment of debts for works instituted by their predecessors. 
Hence, in the cases of land for parks and of waterworks, while 
there is no question of their becoming valueless, and perhaps 
4ittle fear of their value diminishing for centuries, an accepted 
principle is that loans should scarcely ever exceed two genera- 
tions. In view of the great increase of local indebtedness, again, 
it is urged that a short-period loan ensures more careful con- 
sideration by a municipality before entering upon a project, and 
that this is very desirable as a salutary check ; while local circum- 
. stances, such as the possibility of a diminution of population, 
are also sometimes taken iifto account as pointing* to the 
adviMbility of restricting the term. But the principal coU'* 
sideration given by the Government officials is that no debt 
should outlast the useful life of the works for which it is con- 
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tracted, poasibilities of obsolescence as well as wear and tear 
entering^ into this calculation. Therefore, in the case of a subject 
like tramways, where the useful ‘life is comparatively^ short, that 
life is the chief, almost the sole determinant of the Sinking Fund 
period which the’Government lays down ; while in the case of a 
subject like a park or waterworks, where the useful life may be 
indefinitely long, the principle of not exceeding two generations 
is the real determinant. 

Probably no very serious objection will be raised against these 
rules and principles so long as they are limited in their appli- 
cation only to certain classes of undertakings, though it is often 
urged that two generations is too short a period for the repay- 
ment of some debts, as c.^., where a permanent asset can be 
relied upon. They are in the main good and convenient, I think, 
for two classes of works : — 

(a) Those unproductive undertakings which at one time were 
the chief purposes for which municipalities borrowed, and which 
still account for a large proportion of local debt. 

(b) Those reproductive undertakings like great waterworks, 
which are almost permanent in character if repaired year by year 
out of revenue, and in which the Sinking Fund period is but a 
small part of the useful life. 

But when these principles are applied, with perhaps merely 
a little additional emphasis on the life of the subject, to the large 
sphere of undertakings which have come recently under 
municipal control, it may well be questioned whether they are 
adequate to the needs. The actual result is that the debt on gas- 
works, tramways, &c., has to be paid off in a period correspondiiig 
very nearly with the life of the subject, and when a sum has been 
set aside for this Sinking Fund every year there is in general no 
further obligation upon the municipality with regard to reserves. 
The life of the subject is short; yet, speaking generall;^, no 
DeprecieCtion Fund is enforced, and we obtain from this a very 
wide divergence of practice from municipality to municipality. 
All of them must have Sinking Funds : some of them have 
adequate Depreciation Funds, some of them have either 
inadequate Depreciation Funds or none at all? Over the whole of 
municipal reproductive undertakings the Depreciation Funds are 
so smaH that they almost forfeit the name, as was clearly shown 
by Sir Henry Fowler's Beturn of the Beproduqjiive Undertakings 
ctoied on by municipal boroughs in England and Wales issued 
in 1899, which is brought down to 1902 by a return issued last 
winter. According to the former return the animal average 
No. 63. — von. xiv. 
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amount set aside for depreciation was under one-tenth of one per 
cent, on the capital borrowed, and it had increased to one-sixth 
of dne per cent, in the later period. 

In view of the constant use of these figures, especially by 
opponents of municipal trading, it is necessary to point out that 
they do not convey a fair idea. On the whole they may be 
assumed to be accurate, though they would be slightly more 
favourable to municipalities if the methods of book-keeping were 
uniform, for it is easy to see from the statements made in the 
returns about the disposal of profits that some small portion .is 
set aside for depreciation though under some other name. But 
a much more important fact, which is left out of account in draw- 
ing conclusions from the figures, is that not every one of these 
reproductive undertakings is a proper subject for a Depreciation 
Fund. For instance, some of our large waterworks are fully 
maintained out of revenue, renewal of any part of the plant and 
even the institution of improved methods being met out of 
revenue year by year. Indeed it is urged that they may be quite 
as valuable assets sixty or eighty years hence after the whole 
debt is repaid as they are to-day, and. where there is aich 
maintenance of value a Depreciation Fund is not required. 
Even in cities where liberal Depreciation Funds are kept for 
other industries, expert opinion considers it quite unnecessary to 
require such a fund for the waterworks, when they are kept up to 
their fullest efficiency out of revenue each year. Now water- 
.works account for nearly half of the capital borrowed by 
municipalities for reproductive undertakings, and while it is not 
claimed that every waterworks has an indefinitely long life, I 
have given reasons for excluding this large sum from our 
estimate when we are calculating the amount of provision for 
depreciation, pther items, particularly* where land plays a very 
ifD|i>prtant part, may be brought more or less under the same 
category, aad so the bald statement that the municipalities are 
only putting aside one-sixth of one per cent, for depreciation in 
reproductive undertakings in England and Wales is calculated to 
mislead. 

To obtain a true view we must confine ourselves to subjects 
which admittedly depreciate within a measurable period of time, 
,and fortunately the material is available for making this study. 
There is some difference of opinion as to the life of a tramway 
undertaking, but it is usually said that the equated period should 
not be allowed to exceed thirty years. The Select Committee on 
Bepayment of Loans could not see its way to recommend any 
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extension of this period, especially when the possibility of 
obsolescence is taken into account, and even for the permanent 
way this period h4s often been found to be too long. 

The facts folr the municipal tramway undertakings of England 
.and Wales according to the latest figures of the E^tum to the 
House of Commons in December last are these : 

In 1902 the total capital borrowed amounted to £9,443,741, 
and the annual average Depreciation Fund was £50,307, or over 
^one half of one per cent. I might remark in passing that this 
percentage would be higher if Scotland were included, because in 
that country, generally speaking, adequate Depreciation Funds 
are maintained : but I must point out, on the other hand, that 
tramways show the largest percentage set aside for depreciation 
of any municipal undertaking, that for gasworks in the same 
period being just over one-third of one per cent., and that for 
electrical supply being about one-sixth of one per cent. Even 
controversy as to what the lives of these subjects should be does 
not a^ect the result that the Depreciation Funds are absurdly 
inadequate. 

• The importance of this fact cannot be exaggerated. In no 
sphere of municipal finance is it easier than here to relieve the rate- 
payers of to-day at the expense of the future, while it may very 
occasionally happen that too large a part of the burden falls upon 
the present. Everything depends upon whether certain charges 
are made to capital account or to revenue account. It is not to 
be suggested that errors of this kind would be made intentionally, 
but they have already occurred through lack of knowledge, or 
even through trusting too implicitly to a statutory Sinking Fupd. 
As an example of the gravity of the question I could give the 
case of a municipality which is now paying, and will for some 
years be paying, a Sinking Fund on tram lines which were taken 
up as worn out two years ago. Neither was tEere a Deigrecia- 
tion Ffind in this case, and so the present is repaying capital 
borrowed for two sets of rails. In such a case, it is obviously 
the duty of a city to malce more liberal provision than the la^ 
enjoins. 

But to sum up concisely the results of present practice in* 
these reproductive undertakings, even on the assuipption that the 
Statutory Sinking Fund period iii no case exceeds the useful life* 
of the works, we have : * , 

(1) Those municipalities in which the statutory requirement' 
is the maximum provided. Here, on the assumption that thirty 
years is the equated life of the subject and is alsc^ the Sinking 

■ . b*2 
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Fund period, at the end of the thirty years the loan, is repaid, 
but the subject is worn out or obsolete and there is no fund for 
renewing it. The municipality must -obtain powers to borrow 
afresh for the same undertaking and a system • of borrowing, 
paying off in thirty years, borrowing again and paying off again, . 
goes on for* ever, without taking any account of new capital 
required for extension of the plant. 

(2) Those mimicipalities in which more than the statutory 
requirement is provided. 

(a) Where a slight Depreciation Fund is kept in addition to 
the Sinking Fund the borrowing and re'borr6wing must go on 
in much the same way as in the former case, though the sum 
borrowed may grow less for one and the same undertaking at 
each re-borrowing. 

(b) Where an adequate Depreciation Fund is kept in addition 
to the Sinking Fund, at the end of the period the whole debt will 
be paid off by the Sinking Fund and the plant will be up to its 
original value, or the money in the Depreciation Fund, together 
with the then value of the plant, will be equal to the original 
sum borrowed. In this case there will be no re-borrowing for 
the same undertaking, if we exclude extensions as new under- 
takings, and no further Sinking Fund will be required. 

There are many variations within these classes, but judging 
from the figures I have given, the great bulk of municipalities 
either keep no Depreciation Funds at all or keep very inadequate 
ones : and this unsatisfactory divergence of practice becomes 
still worse when we hear demands from towns whose systems 
thjis differ for lengthening the Sinking Fund periods. It is 
obviously very dangerous to grant such requests to those who 
only fulfil the minimum statutory requirements; a great deal 
may be said in favour of those which keep an adequate Deprecia- 
tion Fund in addition. 

*The municipalities which adopt the minimum and those 
which do only a little more by way of an inadequate Depreciation 
Fund are not, however, without some show of reason for their 
practice. It is urged by them that since the life of the subject is 
►the main factor in fixing the Sinking Fund period therefore the 
SiiUdng Fund is the Depreciation Fund. If you set aside a 
.Depreciation j^und in addition to the Sinking Fund the life' qf 
the subject is taken into account twice over, and the undertaking 
is thus handicapped as no private company would be. The first 
thirty yeaxs on this system would not only repay the capital 
borrowed b^t would also build up an equal capital for succeeding 
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generations* who will have but one of these funds, viz. : — the 
^Depreciation Fund, to pay. This, they say, would be manifestly 
unfair to the first ’generation. Besides, while we have for con- 
venience considered the Sinking Fund period as corresponding 
with the life of the subject, it is usually put on the safe side ; 
and so even where no specific Depreciation Fund is charged there 
is. in a great many cases a surplus of value when the loan is 
repaid. The first generation repays the borrowed capital and 
‘often.leaves a slight surplus of value to the next generation. Can 
anything more be expected of it ? 

The argument of those municipalities which do put aside a 
full Depreciation Fund is that every business principle demands 
that once an undertaking is started, wherever the initial capital 
comes from or on whatever terms it may be borrowed, the plant 
should be maintained at its full value out of revenue ; and where 
this is impossible by mere repairs year after year it must be done 
by means of a Depreciation Fund, as a private company would do. 
True, the company would not in addition require a Sinking Fund, 
but then it is a recognised principle that no permanent local debt 
should exist even for trading purposes, and this Sinking Fund 
should be the only difference between the practice of a munici- 
pality and that of a private company in a similar undertaking, so 
far as the keeping of accounts is concerned. 

Which of these views are we to accept as the soundest 
finance ? Parliament and the Departments have at no time 
given a decisive answer to the question, but I think the latter is 
the true view in the cases of reproductive undertakings which I 
am considering. It is very undesirable that the system .of 
borrowing and re-borrowing every thirty years or so should 
become a fixed principle, as it certainly will unless the general 
present practice is changed ; and while it is a first principle that 
there should be no permanent local debt it is curious that some- 
thing very like a permanent debt for reproductive undertakings 
can be the only outcome of present methods. But are we then 
to advocate that every municipality should be obliged to institute 
an adequate Depreciation Fund while other matters remain as 
they are at present ? We must admit that* to do so would be to 
take the life of the subject into account twice over, with the 
result that the first generation wquld be burdened twice as much • 
as the second and succeeding generations. We oxe, then, landed 
into something like a dilemma. Every municipal reproductive 
undertaking subject to depreciation which ordinary annual ex- 
penditure on repairs cannot obviate, ought on business principles 
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to set aside an adequate Depreciation Fund. But this would be 
inequitable to the first generation if it has also to pay a Sinking 
Fund based on the life of the subject.’ From this dilemma arises 
the existing confusion of practice. • 

One of the recommendations of the Comrdittee on Eepay-. 
ment of Loans is “ that power should be given to the sanctioning 
authority to make it a condition of their sanction that provision 
should be made for the probable annual average cost of repairs 
dmdng the currency of the loan,” and such a Eepairs Fund seems 
to be confused with a Depreciation Fund. But even if yqu 
equalised the annual amount to be set aside for mere repairs 
over a period of years you have not provided against deprecia- 
tion. The repairs, of course, must be done out of revenue, but 
they cannot prevent depreciation in these undertakings, for the 
time comes when complete rene'”"’ — say, tram- 
lines — is necessary. This distincti ■' renewals 

is vital, and if, as it seems prob intended 

merely that the sum required for , d of say, 

thirty years, should be estimated ir make the 

first year bear as much of the cost v. o last, the point I am 
urging is quite unaffected by it. The repairs are done now in 
some way or other out of revenue, and the method of meeting 
repairs is an entirely different question from the complete renewal 
of plant. That the plant shall be kept in fair working order 
during its life by necessary repairs has been assumed throughout 
this paper, and in practice the suggestion of a Eepairs Fund may 
be found valuable ; but a corporation which has a Sinking Fund 
aqd a Eepairs Fund will have to borrow afresh whenever it wants 
to renew, just as it would have to do if it merely met the neces- 
sary repairs each year from that year’s revenue. So far as the 
Eeport of the Select Committee is concerned there is no way out 
of the dilemma? 

i 

The only way out of the muddle is to recognise that there 
are classes of reproductive undertakings which are now being 
forced into a bed of Procrustes which they can only fit by 
violence, and it is possible to give very strong theoretical as well 
as practical reasonS in favour of a change of system. The 
function of a Depreciation Fund is clear ; it is required in certain 
undertakings where the annual expenditure on repairs does not 
balance the loss o4 value due t<5 wear and tear, and such factors 
as obsolescence. Its function is maintenance of value where the 
disbursements for repairs cannot by the nature of the plant 
obviSite sbriokage of value, and it should therefore be of such a 
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character that the’vafue of the plant, jptos the Depreciation Fund, 
is always equal to the original capital expended. No sound 
trading company y^ould declare, its profits in any year until this 
charge had bepn made upon the receipts of the undertaking, 
otherwise the capital would not be kept intact. Obviously, then, 
the Depreciation Fund is determined by the life of. the subject, 
for if a tram car lasts five years, one-fifth of its value should be 
written off capital account each year, and that sum set aside for 
depreciation. The function of a Sinking Fund is to repay debt ; 
but the length of the period may be fixed in each case by a 
variety of considerations. In the case of some municipal debts, 
the period, as I showed, has no reference to the life of the subject. 
A debt for a permanent subject is usually paid off in two genera- 
tions. But in many of the early cases of loans for sanitary and 
public health purposes it was found to be very convenient to take 
the probable useful life as the maximum period allowable, and 
usually the period granted was much shorter. Depreciation, 
therefore, was met by the Sinking Fund just as it sometimes is 
in the case of a mine or other subject which will be worked out 
ip a measurable period, and in most cases this was not only 
justifiable on the ground of convenience, but also on the ground 
that it was the only possible way of distributing the burden in 
an equitable manner for unproductive works. When the large 
borrowings for reproductive works began this same system was 
followed, and is followed to-day, and if we are prepared tq say 
that re-borrowing at the end of the Sinking Fund period to re- ^ 
instate the works is the proper principle for municipal repro- 
ductive undertakings we shall acquiesce in this application of the 
system. The Sinking Fund in that case is the Depreciation 
Fund. But most students of municipal finance, whatever their 
views on the sphera of municipal trading may be, will not 
hesitate to condemn a system which means pasp,ctically a perma- 
nent .debt for the capital of these undertakings. Th^^only 
alternative as the law now stands is for municipalities to institute 
a Depreciation Fund in addition, and that, as I said, may be 
reasonably opposed as too great a burden upon the first genera- 
tion, though a few municipalities have apcepted the burden and 
taken the life of the subject into account twice over. 

A better way than either of these, which at the same time 
avoids the Scylla of a permanent debt and the Oharybdis of over- 
burdening the first generation, would t>e to insist upon a 
Depreciation Fund in every reproductive undertaking in which 
maintenance of value is impossible without it, and at the 
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same time to have a Sinking Fund which is not limited to the 
life of the subject. In the nature of a Sinking Fund there is 
nothing which requires that the life of. the subject should be the 
determinant of the period. In certain cases ifc may.be convenient ; 
in those with which I am specially concerned it is neither con- . 
venient nor reasonable if a Depreciation Fund is kept. In this 
way we obtain a scheme by which a municipality may spread the 
repayment of its debt for a particular undertaking over a con- 
venient period of years and not require again to borrow capital 
for it, except, of course, where a large extension is to *be made.. 
If the equated life of a ttramway undertaking fs thirty years and 
the Depreciation Fund is fixed upon that basis, .there is no reason 
whatever why the life of the subject should also fix the Sinking 
Fund period, but every reason against it. The repayment of the 
debt is a matter to be decided by quite other principles, and I 
see no reason why the Sinking Fund period should not be two 
generations or so. 

It would be possible to show that such a scheme would give a 
satisfactory solution to many of the minor difficulties such as the 
postponement of the Sinking Fund during the period of con- 
struction ; but I must close by saying that while such a scheme 
would lessen the burden of the present in a very few towns it 
would increase it in most places and would increase it over the 
whole. That this is not an undesirable result when we consider 
the ^magnitude of the issues, and the necessity of safeguarding 
" the future will, I think, be generally admitted ; and any slight 
difficulties of administration which it might involve would be 
more than counterbalanced by the gain, since our only alternative 
seems to be the present chaos with its attendant risks to posterity, 
resulting from statutory conditions which have no strong support 
from theory or from business experience. # 


S. H. Turner 



REVIEWS 

Imperial Fiscal Beform. By Sib Vincent H. P. Caillabd 
(London : Edwin Arnold. 1903. 8vo, pp. xx. 288.) 

About half of this volume, we are told in the preface, is based 
on a series of articles that appeared in the National Review in 
the early part of 1902. The author had designed a work of 
wider and more ambitious scope, but the speech of Mr. 
Chamberlain in May, 1903, made a change in this as in so many 
qfher political and literary projects, and though still hoping at a 
more convenient season to complete the larger work, Sir Vincent 
Caillard thought it would be most useful to reproduce immediately 
the figures and arguments by which he had been led to anticipate, 
in part at least, Mr. Chamberlain’s programme. In justice to 
the author this preliminary explanation must be borne in mind. 
The book was written without reference to the fiscal Blue-book or 
the later developments in Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches. In the 
meantime, instead of completing the larger literary work the 
author has been called upon to take part in a much more arduous 
undertaking and has accepted a seat on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
(private) Commission. • In itself, and especially in view of this 
appointment, the present work is one of the most interesting of 
the contributions to fiscal literature. It may be read witlfgteat 
advantage by any one who has taken his ideas solely from 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches, and some Daily Besonator of these 
speeches. To the fevered mind of such an one Sir Vincent’s 
book will afford relief on the principles ©f Pasteur, or without 
metaphor he will find the most reasonable of the ideas of fiscal 
reformers expressed with moderation and lucidity and with np 
'more 6f shading than is requiifed for due literary effect. The 
author has not made up his own political economy at first hand, 
but to begin with has carefully studied the general argument of 
J. S. Mill and the restatement and the exceptions of Sidgwick 
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and more recent writers, ’ His main difference with these later 
critics of Mill is that he thinks less of the negative argument 
founded on the want of wisdom> &c., of governments, and he 
attaches more weight to the exceptipns and lesa to the general 
rule. He supposes also that during the last twenty or thirty 
years conditfons have changed to such an extent that the 
experience of the previous generation of free trade is not conclusive, 
and that the question must be fought over again. The book is, 
in brief, a reasoned statement of the case for the reversal of our 
fiscal policy — and is written on the whole with studied moderation : 
media felix via as the author says of himself: It is true that 
the academic economist who is well up in his literature will not 
find anything very new or even newly expressed, but he may 
receive, if he cares to take it, a lesson in practical wisdom. He 
may find it expedient to descend from putting the final touch of 
utility to the weather cock on the top of the economic edifice and 
set himself to consider whether the change in the environment 
has not shaken the foundations. That is a most important 
practical problem in this country under actual conditions. He 
must either show that the old principles can be applied to the 
new conditions or he must accept new principles. 

If, as is hoped. Sir Vincent Caillard has time after the com- 
pletion of the scientific tariff to complete the larger work he may 
be invited to show much more clearly how conditions have 
changed since 1872, and why the policy which it is admitted was 
beneficial and successful after the repeal of the Corn Laws up to 
that time became unfit to survive beyond that date. The fiscal 
Blue-book gives a remarkable record of prosperity compared with 
former periods and with other countries, that is to say if we take 
the condition of the country in general as shown by the usual 
tests, e,g. wages, nominal and real ; income tax returns ; railway 
traffics ; pauperftm, emigration and unemployment. The falling 
off IrT the rate of expansion of one part of the export trade is 
not sufficient to turn the balance of evidence. Even Mr. Balfour 
admitted that the present was satisfactory enough and rested his 
argument on tendencies and hypothetical islands and the other 
aids to prophecy usual in economics. But economic prophets, 
even the best, have been rather unlucky ; Adam Smith, for 
-example, prophesied something about Free Trade and Utopia, and 
something else about the importation of corn and cattle which 
were not in the scroll ; and it is quite possible that even Mr. 
Chamberlain may turn out to be not a Mahomet but a Mahdi. 
But on the ■yhole what is required just now is not prophecy but 
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a careful study of the changes in conditions with the view of 
discovering if a change of policy is in any way desirable. Most 
writers on fiscal reform think they prove their point by simply 
calling attention to the vast improvement in communication both 
by sea and land and to the growth of manufacturing power in 
foreign states. The facts are undoubted, but whaf is the bearing 
on free trade and protection ? The curious thing is that when 
most fiscal reformers come to give the arguments for a reversion 
to protection they use arguments which have nothing whatever 
to do with the change in conditions, but were used and were just as 
valid or invalid ift the middle ages as now. They argue exactly 
as their mediaeval prototypes that if a thing is imported that can 
be made at home, labour loses to that extent. That is the 
favourite argument of Mr. Chamberlain himself; but it has 
nothing whatever to do with change of conditions. The logical 
conclusion of such an argument is the old Chinese policy, and 
there are certainly a great many people in China. But what we 
want to know is why should improvements in transport and in 
telegraphs and in market organisation favour protection more 
than free trade. Military metaphors are in fashion with the 
reversion to old ideas of trade, and a military metaphor may be 
of service. Suppose the question were raised if soldiers should 
revert to some form of protective armour. Would it be of any* 
use to point out that the conditions of war and the power of 
weapons have changed since Waterloo or Sedan, and that soldiers 
need more protection ? Plainly we ought to connect the change 
in conditions with the changes proposed. 

Sir Vincent Caillard has six preliminary chapters on the change 
in conditions, but the nexus with protection is extremelyimperfect. 
It is this imperfection which is the source of the inconsistencies 
which are the principal failings in the book. And with a notice 
of some of these inconsistencies this review may fittingly close. 
Sometimes we are told that there are signs that our vntpital, 
formerly invested abroad, is being returned in the form of 
consumable commodities which apparently cease to be capital on 
landing on our shores, though capital when they leave the shores 
of the foreigner. But at other places th^ author complains that 
our capital cannot find employment at home and is being sent 
abroad. Now, no doubt with the improvements in transport, &o., 
capital can bemore easily sent alJroad or brought home, but what is 
the bearing on fiscal policy ? and first of all ; — which movement 
is preferable ? Suppose a man sells American railways at a high 
price and invests in an industrial company at home under the chair* 
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manship (say) of Mr. Braiisford, the capital does not cease to be 
capital immediately, and until it is lost it will help to employ 
British laSour. Possibly if Mr. Chamberlain’s policy isf adopted 
the capital will not be lost at all, and all will gcr well with the 
British labour employed. Is this not better than accumulating 
at compound* interest abroad? But apart from the question 
which flow of capital is preferable — the inward or the outward 
— there is the further question : Which is more probable 
under the changed conditions ? And next, how will the stream 
be affected by protection ? 

Then, again, take the export of coal. So long as it appears 
as a visible export in the aggregate returns of exports it seems to 
be a cause for alarm if there is any increase, but if it is used in 
making manufactures sent to the foreigner, or in carrying goods 
for him, or is exported in other invisible forms it is a national 
benefit. And why should such stress be laid on the export of 
manufactures ? Surely to a sea-power the growth of shipping is 
of more importance. 

The author in many places lays great stress on the importance 
of production on a large scale and he' seems to think the greater 
the country the greater the scale, and the greater the advantage. 
But he does not consider the limits to the growth of individual 
businesses (as discussed by Professor Marshall) and the dangers 
to the large country of the creation of trusts. We are warned of 
the dangers to this country of foreign trusts, but the danger to 
the countries themselves from their own Prankensteins is passed 
over. 

Sir Vincent Caillard insists throughout that the new duties 
ouglbt to be moderate so as not to exclude foreign goods altogether. 
But it is not clear if the duties are to be protectionist why they 
should not be increased as in other countries. 

In dealing with colonial preferences it seems to be assumed 
that^ichis is the only alternative, although it is true a partial 
approval is given to Professor Davidson’s proposal for subsidies 
to steamers. But if the subsidy or bounty principle is once 
admitted there are many ways in which it might be applied, and 
one or more of them may be preferable to the taxation of food 
which is opposed to the sentiments of a large number of people in 
this country. The book is, in short, a good statement of a bad 
case, and the defects are natural!’ J. S. Nicholson 
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Free Trade, Protection, Dumping, Bounties, and Preferential 

Tariffs. By Henry A. Agaoy. (London; Longmans. 

1903.' Pp. 835. 

• • 

This book, as we are informed in the postscript, was written 
before the publication of Mr. Balfour’s pamphlet and the fiscal 
Blue-book. In this case, however, the fact that these sources 
were not available is not of so much importance since, according 
to the author’s plan, the principal object is to discuss principles 
and ideas 'independently of particular statesmen and their pro- 
posals, and indepe'ndently also of statistical proofs. The work is 
in effect a preliminary inquiry with the object of making clear 
the issues involved and in a very general way the relative merits 
of conflicting fiscal policies. As such the book ought to be 
useful to the general reader who is open to conviction, but is 
rather bewildered by the complexity of the various problems 
which go to make up the fiscal question. The writer does not, 
however, confine himself entirely to an exposition of the views of 
others, but by way of conclusion indicates his own proposals as 
regards imperial and colonial policy. The work has considerable 
merits, and not the least is its brevity. Most writers make the 
mistake of thinking that their ideas are of so pure a spirit that 
for ordinary consumption they must be largely diluted, or else 
they have never learnt the economy of words. In the matter of 
about eighty pages of good type and broad margins - Mr. Agacy 
contrives to go over the whole ground so far as the leading ideas 
are concerned. The first chapter is entitled, “What are the 
issues ? ” and the first issue is given as the choice between Free 
Trade and Protection. 

Here the author, instead of admitting your Protectionist is 
your only true Free Trader, boldly and clearly insists that what- 
ever disguises it may assume Protection is different from Free 
Trade,.and also that Protection once begun is sqre to b^*J)ro- 
gressive. “Nine-tenths of the persons who are arguing in 
favour of any changes are arguing consciously or unconsciously 
in favour of Protection, because the changes they recommend 
would inevitably lead to Protection, and therein lies our chief 
danger.’’ The truth of this observation has been speedily shown 
by the actual development of the fiscal controversy. The advo# 
cates o'f Protection have almost'ceased to be afraid of the word, 
• and the policy of mere retaliation (or negotiation), with the view 
simply of extending Free Trade, has already become a shibboleth. 
Protection to home industries is now the policy that holds the 
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field of the tariff reformer. The issue between Protection and 
Free Trade is the vital issue ; but Mr. Agacy holds that certain 
modifications of our present practice are possible without in- 
fringing the real principles of Free Trade, and accordingly 
vsirious subordinate issues are formulated and examined. With . 

, regard to the fundamental question (cb. 2)— Is it desirable to 
abandon Free Trade for Protection ? The writer answers most 
emphatically in the negative. Most of the arguments advanced 
are from the nature of the case old, but they are freshly stated, 
and, as is only too clear from the daily press, a restatement ip. 
certainly required. It is not that people have forgotten the old 
arguments — you cannot forget what you have never heard of. 
The only explanation of the flow of fallacies in speeches and 
letters, not to say leaders, in the daily press is that there is a 
prevailing ignorance of the methods of economic analysis. 
Mr. Agacy uses the simple economic methods with great effect, 
and at the present stage of the controversy it is the simple 
methods that require most emphasis. When people have learnt 
to understand the meaning of the balance of trade and to analyse 
international indebtedness they may begin to consider the in- 
cidence of import duties. In his next chapter (3) our author 
examines certain cases in which he thinks our present policy 
might be modified withoiit any infringement of Free Trade. In 
particular the effects of dumping are considered, and it is main- 
tained that it should be met by countervailing duties. The duties 
are in no case to be so high as to afford protection, and are only 
to' be used in the case of large and well-established industries in 
which under natural conditions we can fairly hold our own. 
Similarly as regards bounties and quasi-bounties (such as low 
freights on exports), it is held that the natural course of trade 
ought to be restored. Here it may be said that the theoretical 
treatment is satisfactory from the author’s standpoint, but the 
pracHcal question cannot be decided so easily. There is, for 
example, no discussion of the point whether dumping is to be 
checked by the action of the executive without application to 
Parliament. A similar criticism may be made of the chapter (4) 
oii^i^lonial preferences. The principles are well stated and are 
applied so as to be free from the evils of Protection. The honie 
country and the colonies are each to preserve their ovm fiscal 
policy, but it is supposed that ’a certain amount of preference 
may be given on both sides without disturbing this fundamental ‘ 
maxim of self-government. If a colony can send us something 
at practically the same price as any foreign country then a 
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preference to the colony would only determine the source of the 
supply and would not affect prices. Similarly the colony might 
give to this country a prefer6nce which would not raise (and 
might lower) ‘colonial prices, and thus without cost promote 
inter-imperial trade. There, again, the difficulty is in the worli,- 
ing, especially as conditions change. Finally, the author proposes 
that certain revenue taxes might be imposed on manufactures 
in which we had no advantage, and that the proceeds should 
be given by way of bounties to promote certain colonial interests, 
je.g., the developinent of some industry which might eventually 
be of advantage to the Empire. In the next chapter it is argued 
that the State should actively co-operate in various ways for the 
promotion of commercial affairs, and again it may be observed, 
the practical difficulty is to decide on the best means of apply- 
ing the power of the State. The concluding chapter gives a 
useful resume of the argument, and calls attention to Mr. Bal- 
four’s pamphlet with the general argument of which agreement 
is expressed, and to the fiscal Blue-book which it is pointed out 
shows the present prosperity of the country. It will be obvious 
from the wide range of topics discussed that, as already indicated, 
the chief merit of the book lies in the presentation with a due 
sense of proportion of the principles, ideas, and ideals of the 
controversy rather than in a final treatment of any one topic. 

J. S. Nicholson 

The Tariff Problem. By W. J. Ashley. Second edition, with 
an additional chapter. (London : King and Sons. Pp. 269.) 

• 

Pbofessoe Ashley’s Tariff Problem in its original form was 
written under pressure, and apparently with an insufficient 
supply of books of reference. It was v?ritten also at an early 
stage of the fiscal controversy, before the fiscal Blue-book and 
multitudes of special articles and speeches had thrown theiiT light 
upon almost every principle and detail. Under these circum- 
stances, and especially seeing that Professor Ashley’s opinions 
have been largely quoted, it is a matter for regret that he did not 
subject his first edition to a thorough revision. No doubt>.«jS|>art 
from any revision, the work stands high in merit above the aver- 
age of fiscal literature on the side of the tariff reformers, but then 
the average is so deplorably low that this is ^ot very high praise. 
As pointed out by Professor Edgeworth in his review in the last 
number of this Joubnal, the author avoids the exploded fallacies 
of the common reformer and he uses the usual analytical method, 
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at any rate, in its simplest form. But we expect much more than 
this of Professor Ashley. We all know and appreciate, most 
ihighly his Economic History, arid many of the Essays in his 
latest Surveys are admirable, e.g. that •on the Tory origin of the 
Frep. Trade policy. 

:ilttention may be directed to some of the blemishes of the first 
edition which have not been removed as one might have antici- 
..pated. In the first place, the introductory chapter on State 
Control in general is marred by an inadequate and misleading 
account of Adam Smith’s system of natural liberty. The omission,, 
from the passage quoted from Adam Smith that gives the com- 
pendious description of the system, of the most important quali- 
fying phrase was no doubt accidental, but it is significant of the 
whole treatment. What Adam Smith wrote was this : “ Every 
man, as long as he does not violate the laws of justice, is left 
perfectly free,” &c., &c. The clause in italics is omitted by Pro- 
fessor Ashley. But it is this very clause that indicates the 
connection of Adam Smith’s economics with his moral philo- 
sophy and jurisprudence, and it would be easy to quote numerous 
passages of the highest importance from the Wealth of Nations 
itself, which show that later economists who opposed factory 
legislation and other regulations in favour of labour, were not 
’following the lines laid down by their professed master. The 
whole chapter, indeed, as an introduction to tariff reform, seems, 
to say the least, disproportionate. So ardent a Free Trader as 
the late Duke of Argyll maintained that the history of the nine- 
teenth century had shown that freedom of trade involved regula- 
tion of labour. Amongst other uncorrected blemishes may be 
noted the reference to the depressed condition in which war 
had left Continental nations before 1846, and the statement 
that the British manufacturers had no* longer any fear of 
foreign imports. TRe-perusal of Porter’s Progress of the Nation 
will TBcall to Professor Ashley the fact that this country had 
by no means a monopoly of manufactures in the twenty years 
t^at preceded the repeal of the Corn Laws. Again, the 
implication that the tendency of productive power in Britain 
in recent years is towards low grade industry that depends 
■ m cheap labour and nasty methods, is, if not the reverse ot 
the truth, at -any rate grossly exaggerated. If this "were in 
the main true, how does Professbr Ashley account for the’ great 
rise in wages that is so clearly revealed in the Blue-book, or 
what does be make of Mr. Helm’s accoimt of the cotton trade 
in an essay published under his own editorship? Surely the 
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doctrine of comparative cost as regards labour is much better 
illustrated by reference to the growth of our exports of coal, 
coupled with the* rise in mineirs* wages, and by the continued 
migration of labour from the country in spite of the great rise in 
.agricultural wages. The Blue-book shows that, on the whole, in 
the Free Trade era the displacement of labour has been from 
lower to higher grades, and that the progress emphasised in a 
famous essay of Sir Eobert Giffen has been continued. 

The new chapter begins with a very slight treatment of the 
q^uestion of foreign investments. No account is taken of the 
vital difference, namely, whether the country has an overflowing 
amount of capital, or if the export to foreign nations means the 
curtailment of home industry. As regards the account of our 
shipping, the summary of facts is interesting, but is hardly capable 
of the alarmist interpretation given to it by Professor Ashley. The 
statement on p. 238 that the policy of the Navigation Act was 
effective in the hands of England against Holland in the seven- 
teenth century requires reconsideration in the light of the opinion 
expressed by Dr. Cunningham. “ There is not sufficient proof of 
any direct connection between this celebrated measure and the 
decline of Holland,’* and, indeed, he expressly says that the 
Dutch marine did not decline in the seventeenth century, and 
that in the trade in the Baltic it actually increased in consequence 
of this very Navigation Act. 

In conclusion, I would plead that perhaps in consequence of 
the very high opinion I have of Professor Ashley’s former work, 
I have expected too much and have been disappointed. 

J. Shield Nicholsoij 


Biddle of the Tariff, A. C. Pigou. (London : Brimley 
Johnson. 1903. Pp. 107.) 

It is impossible within the space allotted to reviews in the 
Economic Jouenal to examine the total mass of literature on 
the fiscal question. It must suffice to test samples. In the last 
number we criticised what seemed the best^book on the ProtCc- 
tipnist side. The high honour of occupying a similar position^i 
on the other side seems deserved by the work before us. 

In Mr. Pigou’s lucid order two cries — that^our national trade 
‘is decaying, and that our empire is falling to pieces — are con- 
sidered as claiming urgency for four plans — protection in general, 
or Ihnited to defence against the aggression of foreigi^ Dionopolies, 
No. 53. — ^VOL* XIV. 
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tariff bargaining, and Imperial preference. Advising- the reeider 
to follow carefully our author’s contention that the evils are 
mostly imaginary and the remedies ineffectual, we shall only 
advert to some passages which seem particularly just or striking. 

The dislocation of industry through foreign competition, 
which excites the first cry, is, he observes, “ only a single species 
of a far larger genus. It is not because of Free Trade, but 
because the industrial army is continually advancing, that the 
road is strewn with abandoned baggage and lagging men.” .It is 
shown that the importation of foreign goods cannot injure otp: 
industries as a whole ; since augmented imports must be paid for 
by augmented exports, unless, indeed, by exporting securities we 
are diminishing the sum total of our investments abroad. 
There is no evidence that we are doing so ; and, even if it were 
the fact, argues Mr. Pigou, “it does not follow that any 
permanent reduction of employment would be involved. The 
capital withdrawn from investment abroad would almost certainly 
be reinvested in England.” 

Dumping, against which the limited kinds of protection are 
specially invoked, is of two kinds. Trusts and cartels in pro- 
tected countries may find it profitable on the average, and, taking 
one year with another, to accept abroad prices considerably lower 
than those which they charge to the home consumer; or the 
foreign monopolist may pour goods into our markets at prices 
which, if continued for long, would ruin him, but which he is 
willing to take for a short time in the hope of driving his Enghsh 
competitors out of business. The fiuctuation caused by the first 
process is probably not a very serious evil ; the remedy is possibly 
worse. “ In order to keep the prices of most imports stable an 
extraordinarily elaborate mobile and inquisitorial tariff system 
would be required.” The attempt to sectire stability in the price* 
of com by the*" “sliding-scale” did not prove an encouraging 
ex;^riment. The second, more drastic, species of dumping is not 
proved to exist. It cannot be realised except with commodities 
whose production outside of England is in the hands of a Trust 
which practically dominates the world. For it will not be worth 
while for a group af American or German producers to make 
heavy sacrifices in order to destroy their English rivals if other 
•foreign producers are in the field, whose competition would 
prevent them from^subsequentf;^ exacting the higher prices out of 
which their compensation should come. If, indeed, the practice 
really existed, there would be a pnmd fade case for temporary 
protection. ^Against it have to be weighed the practical difldculties 
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in the way of selecting the proper cases for intervention, the 
time for beginning it and for leaving it off. “ Can we seriously 
suppose that a democratic G-ovemment, pressed upon all hands 
by interested suitors, bewildered by conflicting evidence, nervous 
. of offending political adherents, would prove itself equal to that 
Herculean task ? ” 

A similar intrusion of the “co-efficients of human ignorance 
and frailty” may be expected if tariff bargaining is attempted. 
Evep if the diplomacy were in the hands of a “ Cabinet of 
•Solomons ” the probability of net advantage would not be very 
great under the existing conditions. In this case Mr. Pigou 
admits it to be possible that in spite of the most-favoured nation 
clause there might be a real adverse discrimination against us in 
the class of goods which foreigners agree to tax. But he thinks 
“the fact that we are all-round manufacturers, and that our 
exports are exceedingly various, make it improbable that the evil, 
if it exists at all, is particularly serious.” 

On the subject of Imperial preference Mr. Pigou’s close 
reasoning should be studied in connection with the demonstrations 
which he has given in the January number of the Fortnightly 
Beview and elsewhere. The power with which he wields the 
organon of economic theory is of the highest promise. One 
who had observed the early work of Clerk Maxwell remarked : 

“ it is impossible for that man to go wrong in physics.” For 
" physics ” substitute what Jevons called the “ mechanics ” of 
industry and trade, and the dictum might be applied without 
extravagance to_ the author of the analysis that we have men- 
tioned. 

F. Y. Edgewobth 

Elements of Political Economy, By J. SHiEftiD Nicholson. 

(London: Black. 1903. Pp. 538.) 

The scientific character of a work which is based on the 
author’s Principles of Political Economy may be taken for 
granted. The claim of the work to the character of “ Elements ” 
may be defended, whether we consider th5 points in which it 
differs from, or those in which it agrees with, the larger treatise. 

One difference adapted to the requirement of beginners is the* 
suppression of controversy. The references ^o economic litera- 
ture are reduced, and presented in a form which, it may be 
hoped, is calculated rather to allure than alarm the youthful 
student. The comparative terseness of the compendium accounts 
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for another differentiating characteristic, a certain tendency proper 
to brevity. We shall dwell on one or two instances as illustrating 
the difficulties which obstruct the communication of Economic 
knowledge in elementary doses. In the larger tre’atise Professor 
Nicholson had observed in the course of his lucid discussion of 
monopoly values {Principles, Vol. II., p. 66) that the monopolist 
must be able to adjust price and supply to any change in demand. 

** The monopolist, in the face of a fall of demand may indeed 
maintain his minimum price, but in most cases he will no longer 
obtain the maximum return possible, and iij some cases the- 
maintenance of the price might involve an actual loss.*' This 
is perfectly correct ; both the assertion that the price which the 
monopolist will fix in the new conditions will not in general be 
the same as the old price, and the suggestion that the new price 
will be lower than the old price. But in some circumstances it 
is possible (as pointed out in the Economic Joubnal, Vol. VII., 
p. 235) that the fall in demand might be accompanied by a 
change of elasticity, such that it might prove to the interest of the 
monopolist not to lower the price, but to raise it, or at least to 
keep it the same. Can it be right then to say unconditionally 
in the Elements (p. 248) : “ If with a fall in demand he [the 
monopolist] tries to maintain the old price he will no longer 
obtain the maximum profit possible under the circumstances**? 
Quite right, we submit, regard being had to the character of a 
compendious work necessitating round statements. A fall in 
demand will be attended with a fall in monopoly price, unless 
there at the same time occurs a considerable diminution in the 
elasticity of demand. But as there is in general no reason to 
believe that a fall in demand will be attended with a change of 
elasticity in one direction rather than another, so it is most 
probable that a fall in demand will be attended with a fall iji 
price ; that is the general or typical case. By a parity of probable 
reasoning our author is quite justified in stating, without ‘further 
reservation than is implied in reference to the mathematical 
treatment of the subject: “ Any improvements . . . that enable 
the SAtne amount of land to raise the same supply at less marginal 
cost have the same effects [as improvements that enable the same 
amount of produce to be raised from less land ** ], namely, a fall 
In inoney rents/* (C/. Economic Joubnal, XIII, p. 626).. Such 
round statements of. economic truth are sometimes necessitated 
by the waiter's want of space and the reader’s want of training. * 
Where under the conditions it is only possible to convey one idea 
it should b% clear and appropriate to the typical case. To 
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attempt ipore mighi result in the learner’s obtaining no clear 
idea at all, or perhaps a wrong idea, the exception without the 
rule — a state of mind like that-of the American Protectionist of 
whom it was . metaphoric^illy said that he could see a fly on a 
bam-door without seeing the barn or the door. Doubtless it is 
better to teach both the rule and the exception wh6n the subject 
is of sufficient importance to justify a full exposition. The clear 
and candid statement of “ theoretical exceptions to Free Trade ” 
{Elements, p. 491, p. 358) does not obscure the general truth that 
“ although there are many cases ‘ worthy of deliberation ’ there 
are very few worthy of adoption.” 

Among features of resemblance between the Elements and 
the Principles which conduce to the convenience of beginners is 
that arrangement of the subject according to which Distribution 
is discussed before Exchange. Since in the modern world 
Distribution is effected by a play of supply and demand it is 
tenable that in a logical order the theory of value should have 
precedence. It is thus that a mathematical student may first 
master the abstract theory of dynamics, then apply the theory to 
the motions of the heavenly bodies. But all are not disposed 
to “take the high priori road, and reason downwards.” 
The interests of the visible world must be displayed to the 
average student in order to allure him to the regions of abstrac- 
tion. The elementary teacher may be well advised in not 
affecting a too severely logical order. Like the poet he should 
rush into the midst of things. As the poet in the course of pro- 
longed digressions still keeps by occasional allusions the leading 
personage in the reader’s thoughts, so throughout our author’s 
book on Distribution we are reminded by occasional references 
that the subject is dependent on the theory of Value {Elements, 
pp. 22, 66 — '7). 

There is a further reason in favotxr of 'the arrangement 
adopted by Professor Nicholson : it is Mill’s arrangement. The 
treatment of Progress in a separate Book is similarly justified. 
Considering that Mill’s Political Economy still forms a part of 
the curriculum in more than one distinguished University, a text- 
book which will serve as a vade mecum foj: travellers along that 
smooth but not always easy road to economic knowledge may 
well be a desideratum. 


F. Y. Edgeworth 
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Der Ausbau des heutigen Schuizzollsy stems in Frankteich. By 
Dr, Bernard Franks. (Leipzig: Duncker and Humblot, 
1903. 800 pp. xii, 148. Price 4 marks.) 

This volume (which forms Parti, of Vol. xxii. of the ** Staats- 
und socialwisisenschaftliche Forschungen edited by Schmoller 
and Sering) gives a brief account of the development of the 
protectionist policy in France from the point of view of a believer 
in moderate tariffs. It constitutes, therefore, a study of great 
interest and importance to all engaged upon our own ** fiscal 
question.” The author’s conclusion is that' the preceding 
enquiries lead us to recognise that the French protectionist policy 
has on the whole had no sort of extraordinary success but that it 
has succeeded in ensuring a quiet, slowly progressive development 
of French industry. They show that the much condemned ‘ tariff 
reform ’ is better than its reputation and that in the main it was 
the right thing for French circumstances. The numerous defects 
and extravagances, the artificialities and complications, in the 
whole modern French protective system — the aim of which is to 
give State help to every distressed branch of industry — have also 
been discussed. It has been shown that the several branches of 
industry have developed better after the tariff reform of 1892 than 
in the corresponding preceding period; that on the whole the 
colonies have gained by the protectionist policy ; and that, on the 
contrary, artificial State-aid has helped the French mercantile 
marine but little.” The backward condition of French industry, 
compared with that of other countries, is attributed by Dr. Franke 
to the stationary population, to the want of initiative among 
French merchants and manufacturers, and, above all, to the 
“ Eentnergeist ” — which perhaps may be translated the “ Consols 
frame of mind — of the people. 

The quotation just made very fairly describes the methods of 
the author. If it seems that his results are too favourable to the 
protectionist, the free trader can comfort himself with the 
accounts of the costly tariff wars (the effects of which endured 
even after the proclamation of peace), the injury inflicted on 
shipbuilding by the heavy duties on iron and steel, and the stag- 
nation of the silk industry. “ It cannot be maintained,” says the 
author, “ that the high protective duties have been particularly 
advantageous to the production of silk . . . The condition bf the 
French silk industry is no longer brilliant. Lyons is still un- 
rivalled for some patterns, but the French silk industry has felt to 
a serious extent the competition of other countries.” It is also 
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to be observed that the influence of other economic causes, besides 
protection, in producing the growth of trade after 1892, is not 
discussed by the author — a serious defect. 

A useful list of books, etc., is given, but it would be much more 
useful if it were more bibliographically complete. This is a small 
blemish compared with the general merits of the book. It is dis- 
tinctly a book which should be studied by British politicians at 
the present moment, and anyone who finds, like the present 
writer, reason to dissent from Dr. Franke’s approval of the French 
protectionfst system, will find abundant evidence at his hand in 
this fair and moderate volume. 

* Henry W. Macrosty 

Les Cartells de V Agriculture en Allermgne. By A. SoucHON. 

(Paris : Armand Colin. 1903. 8vo, pp. 351. Price 4 francs.) 

We are accustomed to regard the Agrarian League (Bund der 
Landwirthe) as a political and anti-socialist body, but its activities 
extend into many other spheres. The notion that it is a body of 
large landlords is equally mistaken, for it includes only 1,4G0 
great landlords as against 7,540 moderate proprietors, 200,000 
peasants, and 5,000 non-agricultural members. It sells to its 
members manure, seed, and agricultural machines : it reimburses 
the value of tuberculous cattle or pigs affected by trichinosis not 
intended for public sale ; it provides model account-books and 
will even for a small charge keep the accounts of individuals ; it 
is an active propagandist of co-operation and directs through its 
central agents about 450 co-operative societies. Besides 80 credit 
societies, 29 co-operative ‘‘ stores,'’ and 30 co-operative horse- 
breeding societies, there are 197 societies for the sale of milk and 
two for the sale of corn*. In no other country, save perhaps Den- 
mark, is the organisation of agriculture more complete, and it 
is not surprising that the League has tried to control the sale of 
farm produce with the view of securing higher prices and larger 
profits to the producers. Professor Souchon in his most interest- 
ing book describes the efforts that have been made to organise 
the sale of grain, meat, and milk, and the production of alcohol 
and sugar. In a series of appendices he gives the statutes of the 
Corn Warehouse Societies at Halle on the Saale and Hohenliche, 
the Central Society for the Sale* of Cattle, the Central Society 
* for the Sale of Milk, the Alcohol Kartell, and^;he Sugar Kartell. 

As the author says: “It is always dangerous to sum up a 
de$criptive study in a few conclusions ; people think^that thereby 
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Der Ausbau des hetitigen Schutzzollsystems in Frankfeich. By 

Db. Bbbnaed Fbankb. (Leipzig : Duncker and Humblot. 

1903. 800 pp. xii, 148. Price 4 marks.) 

• • 

This volume (which forms Parti, of Vol. xxii. of the Staats- 
und socialwissenschaftliche Forschungen ” edited by Schmoller 
and Sering) gives a brief account of the development of the 
protectionist policy in France from the point of view of a believer 
in moderate tariffs. It constitutes, therefore, a study of great 
interest and importance to all engaged upon our own ** fiscal 
question.” The author’s conclusion is that* ‘‘ the preceding 
enquiries lead us to recognise that the French protectionist policy 
has on the whole had no sort of extraordinary success but that it 
has succeeded in ensuring a quiet, slowly progressive development 
of French industry. They show that the much condemned * tariff 
reform ’ is better than its reputation and that in the main it was 
the right thing for French circumstances. The numerous defects 
and extravagances, the artificialities and complications, in the 
whole modern French protective system — the aim of which is to 
give State help to every distressed branch of industry — have also 
been discussed. It has been shown that the several branches of 
industry have developed better after the tariff reform of 1892 than 
in the corresponding preceding period; that on the whole the 
colonies have gained by the protectionist policy ; and that, on the 
contrary, artificial State-aid has helped the French mercantile 
marine but little.” The backward condition of French industry, 
compared with that of other countries, is attributed by Dr. Franke 
to the stationary population, to the want of initiative among 
French merchants and manufacturers, and, above all, to the 
Eentnergeist ” — which perhaps may be translated the “ Consols 
frame of mind — of the people. 

The quotation just made very fairly describes the methods of 
the author. If it seems that his results are too favourable .to the 
protectionist, the free trader can comfort himself with the 
accounts of the costly tariff wars (the effects of which endured 
even after the proclamation of peace), the injury inflicted on 
shipbuilding by the heavy duties on iron and steel, and the stag- 
nation of the silk industry. “ It cannot be maintained,” says the 
author, that the high protective duties have been particularly 
advantageous to the production of silk . . . The condition bf the 
French silk industry is no longer brilliant. Lyons is still un- 
rivalled for some patterns, but the French silk industry has felt to 
a serious extent the competition of other countries.” It is also 
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to be obseryed that the influence of other economic causes, besides 
protection, in producing the growth of trade after 1892, is not 
discussed -by the author — a serious defect. 

A useful list of books, etc., is given, but it would be much more 
useful if it were more bibliographically complete. This is a small 
blemish compared with the general merits of the book. It is dis- 
tinctly a book which should be studied by British politicians at 
the present moment, and anyone who finds, like the present 
writer, reason to dissent from Dr. Franke's approval of the French 
protectionfst system, will find abundant evidence at his hand in 
this fair and moderate volume. 

Hbnby W. Macrostt 

Les Cartells de V Agriculture eii Allermgne. By A. Souchon. 

(Paris : Armand Colin. 1903. 8vo, pp. 351. Price 4 francs.) 

Wb are accustomed to regard the Agrarian League (Bund der 
Landwirthe) as a political and anti-socialist body, but its activities 
extend into many other spheres. The notion that it is a body of 
large landlords is equally mistaken, for it includes only 1,460 
great landlords as against 7,540 moderate proprietors, 200,000 
peasants, and 5,000 non-agricultural members. It sells to its 
members manure, seed, and agricultural machines : it reimburses 
the value of tuberculous cattle or pigs affected by trichinosis not 
intended for public sale ; it provides model account-books and 
will even for a small charge keep the accounts of individuals ; it 
is an active propagandist of co-operation and directs through its 
central agents about 450 co-operative societies. Besides 80 credit 
societies, 29 co-operative “ stores,” and 30 co-operative horse- 
breeding societies, there are 197 societies for the sale of milk and 
two for the sale of corn! In no other country, save perhaps Den- 
mark, is the organisation of agriculture more complete, and it 
is not surprising that the League has tried to control the sale of 
farm produce with the view of securing higher prices and larger 
profits to the producers. Professor Souchon in his most interest- 
ing book describes the efforts that have been made to organise 
the sale of grain, meat, and milk, and the production of alcohol 
and sugar. In a series of appendices he gives the statutes of the 
Corn Warehouse Societies at Halle on the Saale and Hohenliche, 
the Central Society for the Sale* of Cattle, the Central Society 
‘ for the Sale of Milk, the Alcohol Kartell, and^:he Sugar Kartell. 

As the author says: “It is always dangerous to sum up a 
descriptive study in a few conclusions ; people think that thereby 
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they gain in clearness, tut they lose in truth.” This is even 
more applicable to a review, and we can only advise the .agricul- 
turist as well as the student of business organisation to turn 
to Professor Souchon’s pages for a, detailed description of the 
societies which form his theme and a cool appreciation of their, 
power and iherits. His book is deserving of the highest praise 
for many reasons, and not least because it is written in a style 
which carries the reader with ease over masses of facts and 
figures. 

The organisations aiming at the sale of grain, milk’, and meat 
for the common interest of their members only cover a small 
portion of the total products, but they have succeeded in securing 
for the producers a respectable share of the profits that formerly 
went into the pockets of middlemen. Professor Souchon, how- 
ever, shows no optimism as regards the future of kartells in grain 
or meat ; milk affords better prospects owing to difiiculties of 
transport. In any case the development of large agricultural 
kartells will depend on the growth of local co-operative sales- 
associations. Agriculture may unite those two contrary ideas of 
trust and co-operation, which in industry have been mutually 
hostile. The Spirit and Sugar Kartells have been almost exclu- 
sively industrial, and, being concerned with the utilisation of 
agricultural produce, have had only a reflex action on agriculture. 
Professor Souchon thinks that the development of agricultural 
kartells will be favoured by the increasing industrialisation of 
agriculture, and where estates are large, while a protective tariff 
is* an absolute necessity except possibly in the case of milk. 
Combination will also be made easier, as in the case of manu- 
fattures, where the agricultural products are such as can be easily 
standardised or form the raw material of some other industry. 
So far the fears of consumers that they would suffer have not 
been justified except in the case of sugar. Lastly Professor 
Souchon does not seem enthusiastic about the prospect of a 
permanent advantage to the producers. The attempts at com- 
bination have all originated in periods of crisis, from the desire 
to escape from serious losses. Some successes there have been, 
but even under the strongest kartells “ the real evil is in over- 
production and no agricultural kartell has done anything to com- 
bat it.” Even if the other kartells develop greatly they will find 
their real difficulties begin when they call upon their members 
for a restriction A output. 


Henry W. Macrosty 
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Les Trusts Americanis. Leur Action, iconomique, socials, 
politique. By Paul Lafabgue. (Paris ; Giard and Briere. 

1903. Price 1 franc 50 centimes.) 

• • 

. This brochure is partly a study, partly a denunciation of trusts 
from the Marxian standpoint. It contains nothing new except 
an overestimate of the power of the Ocean Trust and a complete 
misunderstanding of the Tobacco War. The capture of the 
Belgian glass works by the American trust is also to be reckoned 
apiong Arherican failures. But M. Lafargue has been hypnotised 
by the size of the trusts, especially as they can be made to fit 
so well into the Marxian doctrine. His conclusion is : — ** The 
American capitalists expect lean years after the fat years of the 
extraordinary industrial activity, which has lasted since 1899 ; they 
foresee, as Mark Hanna says, the greatest panic the world has 
ever seen and the collapse of a large number of businesses ; and 
they believe that the trusts, well provided with capital and solidly 
organised on a national and international basis, will resist the 
economic storm and rise up more gigantic than ever on the ruins 
heaped around them. But will the victims, who in all social 
grades will be reckoned by millions, bear their misfortunes with 
Christian resignation ? Will they not force on the nationalisation 
of these industrial monopolies, which already is being demanded ? 
If capitalism bursts up in America, it will burst up in Europe.’* 
So once more the revolution is waiting round the next 
corner ! 

Henry W. Macrosty* 

• 

Die Bewegung der Warenpreise in Deutschland von 1851 his 1902. 

By Otto Schmitz., (Berlin: Siemenroth. 1903. Large 8vo, 
• pp. 443. Price 12 marks.) 

In a brief introduction the author explains the formation of 
index numbers and discusses some criticisms of their utility. 
The commonest error is to suppose that the same series of index 
numbers can be applied for all purposes, whereas if the object is 
to trace changes in the Standard of Life retail prices of finished 
products must be studied, and if changes in the general price 
level are under examination, then prices in their purest form-:- 
raw material at the place of production — must be selected. In 
studying general prices, also, Mr. Schmitz thhiks that it is better 
to take prices in a single leading market than to take the average 
of a number of markets where local considerations, freight, &c., 
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disturb the movement, t'urther, it is his view that the relative 
importance of commodities has not the great influence on the 
index number, which is often attributed to it. Another acute 
criticism is that the published average prices of commodities are 
not true averages, but only represent the mean of the different^ 
prices at which the class of goods was sold, without taking into 
account the quantities sold at the respective rates ; practically, 
however, he thinks that in taking monthly averages these differ- 
ences would cancel each other. 

Mr. Schmitz has taken the prices recorded by the Germaia 
Imperial Statistical Department since 1879, and the prices 
recorded by the Hamburg Bureau of Trade Statistics for 1851-85 ; 
as the two records overlap he is able to compute a consecutive 
series of index numbers since 1851. He gives the prices of 29 
commodities arranged in six groups : — Grain, including wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, maize ; products of agriculture and fishery — herrings, 
rape-seed oil, spirits, raw sugar, meat, lard ; Colonial products — 
tobacco, coffee, rice, pepper; Textile raw materials — cotton, 
wool, hemp, raw silk, linen yarn ; Metals — Silesian pig iron 
for casting, Westphalian Bessemer pigs, lead, copper, zinc, tin; 
Firing — Westphalian bituminous coal, Silesian gas coal, 
petroleum. Monthly prices are given for each of these com- 
modities ; monthly, quarterly, half-yearly, and yearly index 
numbers are calculated for each commodity and for each group. 
A total index number is then calculated for the same periods. 
Finally index numbers are given for periods of 5, 10, 22, 25, and 50 
years. The ten years, 1879-88, are taken as a base period. The 
price movements in the different wares are illustrated by 43 
coloured tables, annual averages being represented in columnar 
form. Owing to the method of shading adopted many of these 
tables are difficult to read, and there is absolutely no advantage 
over the ordinary curves. Exception may also be taken to the 
amalgamation of the prices of cattle, calves, sheep, and pigs into 
one average price for ‘‘ meat.” In two appendices particulars are 
given of the production of gold, the movement of the bank rate 
since 1851, and an attempt is made to trace the general history 
of wheat prices so far. as records exist. 

Only those who have to deal with index numbers can 
s^tppreciate the labour of compiling a book of this kind — the task 
of ten years as the author s&ys. It can be thoroughly re- 
commended to all '^whose studies lead them to compare prices in 
different countries, Henry W. Macbosti 
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The Fundamental Problem in Monetary Science. By Corbea 
Moylan Walsh. (New York : The Macmillan Co. 1903.) 

In a notice ip this Journal, Vol. XI. p. 404, of a book pre- 
viously published by Mr. Walsh, it was said that the capacity for 
taking endless trouble distinguishes the work of this author. 
This opinion will certainly be confirmed by a perusal of the 
volume now under review. The labour involved in the research 
alone must have been enormous, and nowhere else, as far as I am 
aware, has the problem here dealt with been discussed in such a 
searching manner. 

The book is divided into four Parts. In Part I., Introduc- 
tion,'’ we find the nature of the problem set forth. It having 
been almost universally recognised ” that the primary quality 
of good money is stability of value, the author sets himself the 
task of considering “ what kind of value is it that money measures 
and stores and should possess in a stable manner ” (p. 2). After 
discussing use-value, he narrows the question to the selection 
between exchange- value, cost-value, and esteem-value as being 
the proper kind of value for this purpose ; esteem-value being 
measured by the effort we are willing to put forth to acquire 
things ; cost-value by the effort things cost their producers ; and 
exchange-value by the purchasing power of one thing over 
things in general. Finally, he concludes that the problem may 
be regarded as principally a two-faced one” (p. 12), that is, the 
choice between commodity-value or exchange- value and labour- 
value, under which heading he includes both cost and esteem«- 
value. 

Part II. consists of a historical survey of this problem, in 
which Mr. Walsh shows that economists, when demanding the 
invariability of the value of money, have attached different 
meanings to the same words. After some allusion to the vague 
ideas of the early economists, English readers will be a little 
startled to find Adam Smith described as “the father of con- 
fusion in modern political economy” (p. 46). Exchange-value 
was no doubt what Adam Smith nominally started with, but 
wages were his measure of “real value”; aijd wages, or rather 
earnings, are a measure of esteem-value, because “the more 
money people in general earn, the less they esteem it ’’ (p. 60). 
Thus confusion arose from the application of the measure of 
6steem-value in order to ascertain the “ exchangeable value ” of 
money. Eicardo continued the confusion, generally meaning 
cost-value by value, though still confusing it at times with 
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exchange-value. Then follow two chapters in which the views 
of nearly twenty followers of Adam Smith and Eicjtfdo are 
epitomised. Passing on to economists confused between a labour- 
value and exchange-value, we find over twenty names mentioned 
in this list, including Mill, Fawcett, Prof. A. Marshall, and Prof. 
Hadley. Mill is quoted as stating that a commodity universally 
produced by the same quantity of labour is a commodity always 
produced under one and the same combination of all the circum- 
stances which affect permanent value.” But permanent value, 
according to Mr. Walsh, if thus determined, is cost-value and 
not exch ange- value ; though Mill declared that exchange-value 
was the only meaning which he intended to attach to the word 
value. And from this and from other passages, it is held to be 
impossible to definitely assert what was desired by Mill as 
regards the stability in value of money. Prof. A. Marshall is 
included in the list because, whilst he ‘‘clearly states” that 
money should be stable in general purchasing power, he also 
declares that injustice will be done to the working classes if 
money remains constant in exchange-value when the efficiency 
of labour is increasing. 

In the remaining chapters of Part II., we find a discussion of 
the views of nearly fifty more writers on money, under the head- 
ings of “ Economists who have passed from one standard to the 
other standard,” ‘‘ Continuators of the early doctrine of exchange- 
value,"' and “Mediators between the two standards,” in which 
latter category my name appears. 

’ In Part III., “ Systematic Beview,” the views of different 
authors are sorted out, thus enabling the reader to estimate the 
volume of opinion on the different sides of the various questions 
involved in this controversy. With regard to the question 
whether debtors or creditors should gain the whole benefits 
arising from iiTdustrial progress, or whether these benefits should 
be shared between all parties, Mr. Walsh proves that the older 
economists help us but little in arriving at a solution, and that 
the recent economic writers are at variance. 

Part IV. begins with general observations on the nature of 
the standards of value, including the commodity standard, the 
prices and wages standard, the wages standard, the earnings 
standard, and the cost standard; and he states that “the cost 
standard is the wages standard, or the earnings standard, with 
wages or earning measured by the hour” (p. 282); whilst with 
money stable in esteem-value the average of all incomes should 
remain constant. 
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After therse preliminary observations, Mr. Walsh attacks the 
problem • itself, and although this part is headed “Toward a 
solution,’' these chapters read somewhat like a case in favour of 
money being stable in exchange- value, and for prices being stable 
during periods of industrial progress. It is impossible here to 
follow the author through all his arguments, some of which, ^ 
appear to me to be more subtle than solid. As to the question 
of justice to the creditor when debts are repaid, if we are only 
looking to possible reforms in monetary systems, Mr. Walsh 
hardly takes sufficient account of the fact that, for debts con- 
tracted after the regulation of money on any particular basis of 
value, the question of abstract justice would not arise ; whereas, 
with regard to existing debts, the question of the just interpreta- 
tion of a bargain between two parties which was understood by 
neither party can hardly be answered in a scientific manner. 

Some of tlie arguments in favour of the exchange-value 
standard are both telling, and, 1 think, original. If I understand 
the general drift of the argument aright, Mr. Walsh would urge, 
though In very different words, that if we had to abandon gold 
as the standard of value, and if we had to decide on the value in 
which debts contracted in gold had to be repaid, it would appear 
just to select, as the standard of value, a commodity, real or 
imaginary, which followed the law of the average ; and that if we 
acted thus, average prices would remain stable, however great 
the increase in average production might be (p. 311). He also 
very effectively suggests that falling prices produce a desire on 
the part of undertakers to limit output (p. 348) ; whilst urging, 
as has been often urged before, that falling prices unduly benefit 
the drones of industry (p. 350). But his arguments against the 
stability of money in exchange-value are, as it appears to me, 
not very well stated. If prices remain stationary in periods of 
progress, persons living on fixed incomes do not get any share in 
the benefits arising from that progress ; but Mr. Walsh considers 
that it is wrong to state that in these circumstances they are 
“ injured because they are not given a share in the progress of 
others ” (p. 320). Men, however, do estimate their lot very 
largely by comparison with the lot of others, ^nd it can hardly be 
denied that a class is rendered less contented, and injured in this 
sense, by the progress of others, and that a uniform distribution* 
of benefits may be supported on utilitarian principles. In dealing 
with the question of the effect of various standards on the rate 
of interest, he measures “ real interest ” by exchange-value 
(p. 291), and I am inclined to think he has had the.misfortune» 
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noticed by him as occurring to so many others, of* falling into 
the trap set by the use of the word real"' ; that is to say, 
having adopted the word ‘^real,''* he is too apt to neglect all other 
possible meanings of the word before which this prefix ** real is 
used. Lastly, he underrates the stimulating effect of rising prices 
and the difficulties connected with the readjustment of wages, a 
readjustment which should take place with every increase of 
productive power if prices remain stable. The statement that 
“ there is every reason to suspect that this contest [over salaries 
and wages] is as great, and consequently with as much frictipn, 
whatever be the behaviour of money, if steady and regular 
(p. 357), does not appear to me to be well supported ; and to say 
that money ‘‘ is not a distributor of wealth (p. 362), is to beg 
the question. 

In the concluding chapter, Mr. Walsh pleads forcibly for a 
solution of this question, considering the existing confusion 
intolerable. The problem discussed is no doubt a fundamental 
one in the science of money. The question whether ten or some 
other number should serve as the base of enumeration is a 
fundamental one in arithmetic, though no one now considers it 
to be an important question. Mr. Walsh may in a similar way 
exaggerate the importance of his fundamental question. Guiding 
lines on which to work would no doubt be very useful in circum- 
stances analogous to those which occurred in India when it 
became necessary to arbitrarily fix the gold price of the rupee, 
and thus arbitrarily to affect the value in which debts contracted 
in silver were to be repaid ; and if ever the dreams of alchemists 
become true, and gold can be freely made out of other elements 
(not such a wild hypothesis as it would have appeared only a few 
months ago), the question of the proper regulation of inconvert- 
ible paper money, and the ‘‘ value '' it should be fixed at, would 
at once beconite one of great practical importance. Without 
doubt, therefore, we ought to be very grateful to Mr. Walsh for 
having undertaken this very careful, laborious, and able investi- 
gation, an investigation which certainly will greatly help his 
readers toward a solution of this difficult problem. 

As a mediator however, I am not yet convinced that some 
compromise between the two standards would not be the best 
, solution in case it ever became necessary to regulate the value 
of money. In many social tpiestions — and the regulation of 
money would be ft social question — the various conflicting com 
siderations can never be reconciled, and the balance of advantages 
and disadvantages tells in different ways at different times and 
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places ; in which case *the mediator can urge his views with great 
force. Mr. Walsh, I venture to think, frequently strives at too 
great theoretical purity in dealing-with these many-sided problems. 
For example, it .would be possible to devise a standard of value 
dependent on the price of the total output of commodities per 
man per annum, and the value thus measured would have some 
analogies with esteem value proper. Such a method of measur- 
ing value is condemned by Mr. Walsh in a previous work on 
grounds that are in themselves unanswerable ; and he appears to 
be led in this volume to consider that the only choice is that 
between general exchange-value measured by the price of units 
of commodities, and labour-value measured by wages or earnings. 
As he objects, on theoretical grounds, to the inclusion of wages 
and the prices of commodities in the same list, he is led to 
condemn any compromise between these two forms of value. 
But if he had been willing to forgive some theoretical short- 
comings on the part of the output per man commodity standard, -- 
he might have found that his objections to a compromise were 
lessened. 

In conclusion, I can only say that Mr. Walsh’s work has both 
modified and enlarged my own views on the general subject of 
value ; and, as it is of immense importance that clear notions as 
to the meanings given to this word should obtain in all economic 
discussions, it appears to me that this volume constitutes a 
valuable addition to economic literature. 

Leonard Darwin 


The Money Problem, By Arthur Kitson. (London: Grant 
Eichards. 1903.) 

According to Mr. .Kitson, political economy ‘"does not 
accomplish what it professes ; it fails to solve the*problems with 
which it deals, it refuses to harmonise with established science, it 
is incoherent, illogical, irrational ” (p. 23). Those who think 
there is no chance of being converted to these views will probably 
not find it worth their while to read this volume. The author is 
an advocate of paper money, “ backed by \^ealth ” and not by 
gold ; and he seems to believe that, since the average exchange 
value of commodities generally cannot vary, it follows that if 
paper money were issued on this> basis, it would somehow or 
other remain stable in value. The following extracts may enable 
the reader to form a guess whether there is confusion in the mind 
of Mr. Kitson or in the mind of his reviewer ; one or the other 
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there certainly is. The absurdity of limiting the amount of 
money issued, in order to maintain it at a certain ‘value,' is 
equivalent to that of a railroad -company limiting the number of 
tickets printed in order to maintain a certain fare " (p. 149). 

“ Value arises only where scarcity exists — where the supply is 
limited ; hence gold is the worst possible material of all for 
monetary purposes ” (p. 153). “ Under the system I propose ^ 
variations in supply and demand of money could have no effect 
upon prices, because the supply would be always ample to meet 
the demand ” (p. 225). “ Further, the supply of m’oney would 
be so abundant that interest for the use of money would rapidly 
disappear. Interest is only possible with a restricted currency " 
(p. 226). Leonabd Dabwin 

History of Coinage and Currency in the United States and the 

Perennial Contest for Sound Mojiey. By A. Barton 

Hepburn. (New York : The Macmillan Co. 1903.) 

As stated in the preface, a need existed for a work of con- 
venient size covering the history of coinage and currency in the 
United States, and available as a book of reference ; and this need 
Dr. Hepburn has supplied very well indeed in the volume now 
under review. The work is almost entirely historical, and, as a 
history, there is little to be said in the way of criticisms. The 
English reader, it is true, if not a banking expert, may find a little 
difficulty in preserving a clear conception of all the different kinds 
of paper money and of the conditions attached to them. This is 
a fault which it may, however, have been difficult to avoid if so 
much valuable information had to be compressed into a single 
volume. 

The work is divided into five parts. -In Part I. the period from 
Colonial times^ until the Civil War is dealt with, the coinage and 
the paper currency being separately treated. Part II. deals with 
the period from 1861 to 1890, thus including an account of the 
complicated monetary history of the War. The silver agitation 
after the war, and the National Banking system are discussed in 
separate chapters. ^ Part III. brings the history of American 
Currency down to the present day, includes the silver contest of 
, 1896 and the Eeform Act of 1900. Parts IV. and V. consist of a 
Bibliography and an Appendix. 

This work is,^n fact, the record of an unceasing struggle in 
favour of sound monetary methods led by the intelligent few 
against widespread ignorance, prejudice, and self-seeking of the 
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many. Mucli has been accomplished during this struggle, but 
something remains still to be done. The enormous mass of 
silver accumulated in the Treasury is evidently considered to be 
an element of danger, for which, however, no remedy is clearly 
suggested. The sale of a portion of this silver, and the purchase 
of gold with the proceeds, is, perhaps, considered to be a reform 
too obvious and too unpopular to be worth discussing at 
present. 

The main reforms suggested by Dr. Hepburn in the con- 
cluding chapter are connected with the Sub-Treasury system and 
the National Bank note issues. There is, however, little economic 
discussion in the preceding chapters to aid one in judging of 
their soundness. As to the first of these suggestions. Customs 
receipts must, under the present law, “ be paid directly into the 
Treasury, and money once in the Treasury can only be gotten 
out by means of an appropriation by Congress.” It is im- 
possible to doubt the wisdom of reforms tending to diminish this 
seasonal and variable locking up of the currency in the Sub- 
Treasuries ; and it is suggested that a law should be passed 
authorising the Secretary of the Treasury to deposit any and all 
funds over and above certain necessary reserves and balances in 
the banks in the leading commercial cities (p. 424). 

As to the suggested reforms with regard to note issues, the 
fact that Dr. Hepburn is the Vice-President of a National Bank 
must make one consider his views both with respect and with 
caution. Under the existing system, seasonal stringencies occur 
because of the demand for money in connection with the mover- 
ments of crops. National Banks can, it is true, increase their 
note issues by the deposit of bonds in the Treasury ; but this is 
often not a paying transaction. The suggestion here made is 
that National Banks should be allowed to issue notes on the 
security of their assets without the deposit of sRiy bonds, the 
necessary safeguards being confined to guarantee and safety 
funds. Dr. Hepburn considers that it is possible to estimate the 
mortality of banks by statistical inquiry as accurately as the 
mortality of human beings, and, judging by the analogy of life 
insurance ofiices, that notes issues can be rqade perfectly safe 
and sound ” by the means suggested (p. 427). The normal 
mortality of banks can thus, without doubt, be provided for ; but 
life insurance oflSces do not guaid against war risks, and the 
question is whether the suggested safeguards would be sufficient 
in any abnormal commercial crisis. Dr. Hepburn might answer 
that exceptional cixcnmetances must he met by exceptional 
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measures. The legislation affecting the reserves of gold, and 
consequently their total volume, might be unaffected, by the 
proposed changes ; but the amount of coin in circulation and 
held for immediate use by the • National Banks would be 
diminished. Thus any great increase in the facilities for note 
issues would obviously be a source of danger should commercial 
panics produce a tendency to hoard coin, for a large amount of 
coin normally in circulation and in temporary reserves must 
act as a safeguard at such times ; but, on the other hand, the 
locking up of capital in gold reserves or in circttlating gold 
is a loss to the nation. The various questions connected with 
monetary stringency are not, however, sufficiently discussed in 
this volume to give us much assistance in estimating the right 
weight to be attached to these opposing considerations ; and 
it must be remembered that, as we are here accustomed to a 
system where notes are little needed, and where the seasonal 
stringencies are not severe, we may take an erroneous view of 
the wisdom for other countries of such reforms as are here 
suggested. 

Leonabd Dabwin 

Die Indisclie Wdhrungsreform. By Db. Otto Heyn (Berlin : 

Guttentag. 1903. Pp. ix, 575.) 

Db. Otto Heyn is a well-known writer on currency questions ; 
his book on Indian Currency Eeform, which is published under 
the auspices of the German association for the preservation of a 
gold standard (Verein zum Schutz der deutschen Goldwahrung), 
will not fail to add to his reputation. The subject is a highly 
controversial one, but fortunately the main facts and statistics 
necessary for a study of the question are fairly complete. The 
problem is to* study them critically in the light of economic 
science and to balance the good and evil effects of a gold, standard 
for a country such as India. The Indian Government had con- 
tracted obligations in gold, while it retained a silver standard. 
The regular and increasing divergence of the difference between 
the value of gold aqd silver was a source of embarrassment to the 
Government. The fall in the gold value of silver was beneficial 
^ to certain industries, harmful to others, but a highly fluctuating 
exchange between Europe anA India was a serious evil! Prima 
facie the situation was one which called for a remedy, but it must 
be remembered that the remedy adopted at one stroke lowered 
the value Of all the silver ornaments possessed by millions of Indian 
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subjects. It may well be doubted whether the advisers of the 
Indian and Home Governments did not lay too much stress upon 
official convenience and too little nipon the hardship caused to the 
poor. Now, however, the question has passed beyond the domain 
of controversy and the time has come to take stock of the facts. 
India has a gold standard with a token currency ; one difficulty 
in the way of accurate budget forecasts has been removed ; 
fifteen rupees are never very different in value from one pound 
sterling. Dr. Otto Heyii’s book states the facts fairly and fully ; 
he has used' all the best material ; he has treated it scientifically ; 
it IS a book which deserves high praise and careful study. The 
most important part of the book is that which deals with the 
industrial significance of the reform for India ; this is treated in 
all the necessary detail, but it would take too much space to 
discuss or criticise each special topic. It is enough to say that 
the book is a very good one. 0. P. Sanger 


British Industries : a Series of General Reviews for Business 
Men and Students, Edited by W. J. Ashley. (London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1903. Crown 8vo. &$, net. Pp. 
XV., 232.) 

The Faculty of Commerce at Birmingham, like the move- 
ments recently initiated in other English academic centres both 
of ancient standing and of recent foundation, will be watched 
with a lively interest by all economists. For, although these 
several ventures differ in the relative importance assigned to 
particular varieties of the common objects kept in view, and in 
the details and even, to some extent, in the character of the 
instruction contemplated, yet the resemblances which they pre- 
sent are fully as conspi(3uous as the variations shown. Some of 
the schemes may be more comprehensive in the* description of 
students for whom they hope to provide, and this spirit is per- 
haps especially characteristic of the older seats of learning. 
Others may be more closely and continuously concerned with 
the actual technique of business practice, and this purpose pre- 
vails in the newer Universities located in the midst of manu- 
facturing and commercial life. Such an intention is emphasised 
at Birmingham by the very title given to the Faculty. Under 
its auspices the ten lectures contained in this book were delivered 
during the winter of 1902-3. Professor AShley states in a 
Preface that the ‘'main object of the volume is to serve the 
purposes of students in the new Faculties and Departments of 

•q a 
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Commerce that are being created in our Universities*'; and he 
also observes that ** it was hoped that the lectures would prove ** 
“ interesting and suggestive to men already in business.** “ Men 
of affairs,*’ he writes, “ will find information in. them not easily 
accessible elsewhere ; and those who are concerned in the 
administration of one particular trade may perhaps learn some- 
thing from the arrangements and experiments of other branches 
of business.” 

The book may therefore be regarded as a sample of a fresh 
type of instruction. We think that it would not ‘be easy to 
introduce the new training under more favourable auspices than 
are thus furnished, or to present a more forcible recommendation 
of the curriculum of which this book is an illustrative example. 
Within a moderate compass a wealth of suggestive commentary is 
offered on the past history, the present position, and the future 
prospects of British Industries. Professor Ashley describes the 
volume, which does not extend to more than 232 pages, as a 
** modest contribution to the preliminary survey and description 
of English business life ; toward that account of the external 
organisation of trade which one may call ‘ economic morpho- 
logy.* ** We could hardly have believed, before we had read these 
lectures, that it could have been possible to convey so much 
valuable information within such moderate limits. We think 
that any careful student will obtain from these pages, what we 
do not know that he could derive in such ample measure from 
any other source, an adequate general idea of the situation, the 
antecedents and the characteristics of the chief industries of this 
country. Nor, we can promise, will he be wearied by a dull 
repetition of dry detail. The lectures are as admirable in their 
freshness as they are remarkable for the mastery shown of their 
subjects as a whole by the respective lecturers, and for the just 
sense of proportion preserved in the allotment of the time* at 
their disposal to the several divisions of which they wished to 
treat. A captious critic might perhaps accuse Mr. Grinling, who 
lectures on British Eailways, of laying an excessive stress on the 
danger, to which railway companies are liable, of charging to 
capital what should*be more properly charged to revenue, if, at any 
rate, sufficient allowance be made for necessary depreciation. But 
. the emphasis is in accord with what the lecturer describes as the 
distinguishing characteristic of British Eailways. He maintains 
that they are primarily “ business enterprises.” In their past 
history men of affairs, not engineers, have occupied the leading 
rdle ; in the present day legislators are not unlikely to err if they 
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neglect the -legitimate desire and intention of the shareholders to 
secure a- sufficient dividend ; in the future the keeping of correct 
accounts will be a necessity of a continued prosperous existence. 
In fact, the full title of thn lecture is ''British Eailways as 
Business Enterprises.*’ 

The point which Mr. Grinling thus forces into prominence 
is likely to escape attentive observation. In this respect its 
treatment harmonises with the practice of the other lecturers. 
The suggestive character of the lectures is not their least meri- 
torious quality. In this spirit Dr. Ginsburg, who discusses 
British Shipping, contrasts the encouragement given by foreign 
countries to their merchant shipping with the disabilities placed 
on that industry by legislative action in Great Britain. He 
suggests that the real position is not shown by the facts which 
are alone apparent. For a "payment for work done,” liberally 
measured, may, as he shows, cover a more sensible subsidy than 
could be suspected by those who did not examine the terms of 
the payment arranged. This, he thinks, is the case with German 
shipping. He also urges the consideration that the policy of 
subsidies is not to be condemned because it has been injudiciously 
applied, by the French for example, and in consequence of a mis- 
use has yielded unsatisfactory results. He argues that restric- 
tions of the coasting trade by foreign countries are a disability 
placed on English shipping which is not the less real because it 
is sometimes overlooked. By contrast with this disadvantage 
foreign shipping using our ports is exempt from regulations to 
which British shipping is subjected in the matter of the pre- 
scription of a load line and payments such as light dues exacted 
for the maintenance of precautionary measures for safety of 
navigation. 

. Dr. Ginsburg does not regard with apprehension the Morgan 
shipping combine, and events have justified his estimate of its 
financial prospects. The general question of the Trust Move- 
ment in Great Britain is handled in a separate lecture by Mr. 
Macrosty. This is an admirable discourse. The lecturer throws 
a flood of instructive light on a subject hitherto obscured. He 
distinguishes what has often been confounded, and contrives to 
introduce order where disorder has prevailed. His classification 
of different forms of combination, from their inchoate and ten- 
tative beginnings to their complete and comprehensive develop- 
ments, is as illuminating as his scrutiny of th5 reasons for their 
failures is suggestive. We cannot recall any other instance in 
the copious literature on this important phenomenon^ of modern 
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business from which the student can gain so much knowledge at 
the cost of so little trouble. 

The account of the Midland Iron and Steel Wages Board, 
given by Mr. Daniel Jones in another lecture, is equally authori- 
tative; and we think that Professor Ashley was moved by a 
happy inspiration when he decided to include among the lectures 
an account of the results achieved by the combined influence of 
common sense and systematic organisation in the prevention of 
needless breaches of the industrial peace. Nor could he have 
placed the presentation of this topic in mor^ competent hands ; 
Mr. Jones brings a ripe experience, a sane judgment, and a 
sustained enthusiasm, to the exposition of his attractive theme. 

In addition to the lectures we have noticed some of the most 
prominent industries of the country are handled by Mr. J. S. 
Jeans, Mr. Elijah Helm, Mr. Frederick Hooper, and Sir E. Lloyd 
Patterson. The iron and steel, the cotton, the worsted and 
woollen, and the flax and linen trades are treated in successive 
lectures by the authorities we have mentioned. The enumeration 
of their names is sufficient to attest the value of their contribu- 
tions. They bring into due prominence in each case the salient 
features of the industries they know so well ; they show what 
circumstances have led to their past successes, and what dangers 
threaten their future prospects. Certain common characteristics 
are found in all, but their differences are no less noteworthy. In 
the case of cotton, we buy the raw material abroad and the bulk 
of our sales is conducted with customers who live in foreign 
countries. The moisture of the Lancashire climate and the 
thoroughness of the business organisation are the most obvious 
causes of our success. An elaborate division of labour marks 
the whole process of production from first to last. This charac- 
teristic is shared by the woollen and worsted industries of York- 
shire ; and is ‘'described in sufficient detail by Mr. Hooper. In 
the case of iron and steel the same appropriate amount of detail, 
illustrative of the past history and the present condition of the 
trade, is furnished by Mr. Jeans ; and he also supplies material 
on which any prognostication of the future must be based. We 
have to allow, on the one hand, for the depletion of the supplies 
of ores of different grades in our own country and in the lands 
• of our foreign competitors. We have, on the other, to remember 
that our geographical positioif and the shipping facilities’ we enjoy 
are tolerably perfhanent conditions. We have, in the last place, 
to notice the menace threatened by the aggressive action of 
foreign tri^sts and syndicates. 
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In tbesev remarks the fiscal question is at any rate suggested. 
The observant reader may, indeed, derive from obiter dicta scat- 
tered in these lectures some efficient aid in settling that vexed 
problem. From Mr. Helm, for instance, he may learn the 
ijmportance of a cheap supply of raw material ; by Mr. Hooper 
he may be induced to note the injury wrought to British industry 
by the protective tariffs of foreign countries ; from Dr. Ginsburg 
he may ascertain how the active encouragement of shipping may 
produce important or unimportant effects according to the wisdom 
by which it is directed. These are a few out of many illustrations 
which might be given ; but it should be added that, as the lec- 
tures were delivered before the controversy became acute, the 
lecturers can be charged with no parti pris except that arising 
from a judgment formed or a bias contracted in independence of 
the present discussion. Their opinions are not the less valuable 
on that account. As Professor Ashley remarks in his Preface, 
some of the contributors to the volume “ will be found argu- 
ing on one side, some on the other.'’ They differ similarly in 
the respective views which they maintain on the prospects and 
effects of Trusts. These divergences,’’ he adds, “ ought to set 
the student thinking.” 

The lectures were intended primarily for students belonging 
to the Faculty of Commerce, but they possess a wider interest. 
We believe that economists will be grateful for their publication. 
Professor Ashley observes in his Preface that when asked “ What 
is the value of Political Economy to a young man going into 
business ? ” he has had to reply that “ it depended on the Political 
Economy.” A student,” he adds, “ who took advantage of the 
opportunities offered by the wide range of courses of instruction 
given under the head of Political Economy in a great German or 
Ainerican university wduld gain much more than he could get 
from the limited body of argument and observatioh which passed 
until recently in England as Political Economy.” Professor 
Ashley, as all economists are aware, is an able controversialist ; 
and, if his feelings towards his opponents have grown more tolerant 
and kindly with the lapse of time, bis opinions have not lost in 
robustness of conviction or plainness of expression. In this 
insiance, however, he proceeds to observe that this limitation 
was naturally more marked in the ordinary academic instruction, 
than in the writings of the few eihlnent economists we have been 
fortunate enough to possess.” We doubt, indeed, whether any 
British economist of the front rank, whatever be his views on 
the question of modes of economic reasoning, or jmethods of 
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inquiry, could fail to welcome the advantages to be obtained from 
the attentive perusal of this volume ; nor would he deny, the ap- 
propriateness of these lectures to the occasion of their delivery. 
For all those new movements, to which we alluded at the begin- 
ning of this review, share in common the conviction that 
Economics should occupy a more prominent place than it has 
hitherto taken in the education of those intending to pursue a 
business life, and that the position assigned to it in English 
Universities has heretofore been unreasonably confined. In these 
respects, at least, the teachers in old and new academic centres 
are agreed ; nor, we think, would the assertion that these lectures 
handle topics which should form an essential part of an adequate 
general economic training be less cordially received by the large 
majority, if not the whole assembly, of English economic teachers. 
Professor Ashley has, in fact, conferred a service on economists 
by their publication, which is no less considerable than that which 
he has rendered to the students of the new Faculty at Birming- 
ham by affording the opportunity of listening to their delivery. 

L. L. Price 


1. TJn Socialisme en Harinonie avec la Doctrine ^cojiomique 

liberate (Bibliotheque Sociologique Internationale). Par 
Eugenio Kignano. (Paris: Giard. 1903. Pp. vii, 390. 

7 fr.) 

2. Christian Socialism in England. By Arthur V. Woodworth, 

Ph.D. (London : Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 1903. Pp. 

vi, 208. 25. 6(i!.) 

Signor Eignano’s treatise is an interesting and in many 
ways a significant contribution to Socialist doctrine. As the title 
suggests, it is attempt to combine the truth of Socialism with 
the truth of Individualism in the system of national economy. 
The author accepts the Socialist criticism of the economic 
system as it exists, but concentrates his attention upon the pivot 
on which it turns — the existing right of property. The ** ex- 
ploitation of labour is due to the economic divorce between the 
labourer and the instruments of production, and this divorce is 
maintained by the existing right of property — more particularly, 
by the right of free bequest. • ’The result is the creation of a 
proletarian class :^a class, however, which is not only attaining 
to political power, but to a collective consciousness. The 
question, therefore, is whether the proletariate can attain its 
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economic deliverance by the institution of a new right of 
property, and if so, what would be the form most adequate for 
its purposes. To Signor Eignano this is none other than the 
question of the- right of bequest. After a review of different 
principles of restriction, Signor Eignano puts his own proposal 
in the form of a succession duty progressive in time.*’ The 
principle may be regarded as a generalisation of the particular 
schemes advocated by M. Huet (in Begne Social du Christianisme) 
and (in respect of Land Nationalisation) by A. E. Wallace 
among others ; but the application of the principle is at once 
more thorough-going and more elaborate. The aim is ‘‘ the speedy 
realisation of a vast nationalisation of the instruments of pro- 
duction and capital in general,” with a view to ‘‘ equalising the 
initial conditions of the economic struggle,” but in such a way 
as to give free play to the “survival of the fittest,” and to act as 
“ a powerful stimulus ” to industry, saving, and the continuous 
formation of fresh capital (p. 40). The general scheme of suc- 
cession duties which, according to our author, would do justice 
to these various and difficult requirements, may be illustrated 
from the law of property as regards “ patents ” : his scheme may 
be in fact described as “ a patent of capitalisation or of accumu- 
lation ” for a limited instead of an unlimited period {un veritable 
brevet de capitalisation ou d' accumulation a duree temporaire ) — 
combining, that is, the advantages of being at once a sufficient 
stimulus to the patentee, and an accumulating “ gratuity ” to the 
community. The idea is that the right of the testator over the 
property which he inherits (and by consequence his right of gift, 
inter vivos) would differ from his right over the disposition of the 
wealth acquired by his personal effort ; the freedom of bequest 
which he should be allowed in respect of the latter would be 
considerably restricted •in respect of inherited property, and would 
gradually be annulled after a certain number (Jf transmissions. 
The author adds an example, in algebraical formulae, of the 
“progression” in the nationalisation of instruments of pro- 
duction and capital in general that might result. He attaches, 
however, more importance to the principle than to its particular 
application, though he takes an opportunity (in the French 
edition of his work) of meeting (or at least of attempting to 
meet) the objection that it might be difficult in practice to dis- 
tinguish between what has been accumulated and what has been 
acquired. The point at any rate is that th% author builds his 
whole hope for the future of the working classes upon some such 
modification of the rights of property, or the law of inheritance, 
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and he proceeds to sketch the ‘‘profound modifications ” in the 
social and economic structure to which the “new** right of 
property would lead* The results to be expected form a gradual 
and continuous process of “ nationalisation,*’ so far as they affect 
the existing system of taxation, are such as have been depicted 
by other advocates of nationalisation, but it is in the application 
of the proceeds that Signor Eignano distinguishes himself from 
the general company of Socialists. The instruments of pro- 
duction acquired by the community are to be made available for 
the cooperative production of labour associations. The principle 
of “ the nationalisation of the instruments of production and 
capital in general *’ once admitted, the economic harmonies of 
Bastiat then “ come into their own ” : we shall have a regime of 
liberty and free competition in which none of the competitors 
will have an “ initial artificial advantage.” The actual industrial 
organisation contemplated by Signor Kignano would be in fact a 
system of competitive industry in every kind of production which 
does not lend itself naturally to state or municipal administration ; 
a system, however, in which the power and opportunities of 
“private” capital would be gradually diminished, and the 
character of production would take a more strictly and genuinely 
productive form. The disadvantages of competition would be 
removed and its advantages would remain. 

It is in this w^ay that Signor Bignano endeavours to use 
Marx and Bastiat not as antitheses but as necessary complements 
to each other. Competition is the mainspring of industry ; to 
endeavour directly to restrain its action is to arbitrarily arrest 
progress. The social consciousness can only act upon com- 
petition indirectly by a modification of the legal system of 
property in such a way as to “favour energetically” the 
development and co-ordination of associations, i.e. syndicates qf 
production, on the one hand, and cooperative societies of con- 
sumption, on the other. 

We have not space to follow the economic system sketched 
by Signor Kignano in further detail : it certainly does sufficient 
justice to the industrial virtues which usually figure as vices, or 
at least as vicious ^extremes, in the literature of socialism ; 
and it is pervaded by the perception (in which Mr. Morley finds 
tile key to the political growth of Mr. Gladstone) of the “ value of 
liberty as an essential conditiorf 5f excellence in human things.” 
Whatever view we may take of the reasonableness or practicability 
of our author’s ideas and proposals, we may certainly recognise 
the resoluteness and ability which he hfts put into his attempt to 
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show how an economic system founded on the nationalisation 
of the means of production may combine at once “ une plus 
grande preponderance des conditions favorables a la production 
sur les defavorables et une bien meilleure distribution des 
richesses/’ 

It is also noticeable that he has restored the ‘‘moment” of 
Internationalism to the place it ought never to have lost in the 
consideration of the Socialist state. The second part of the book 
is devoted to three studies “ distinct from and independent of ” the 
subject already tregited. They are certainly intimately connected, 
but Signor Eignano is anxious to give the studies mu caracthre 
d'ohjectivite absolue, so that they may be judged on their own 
merits and not as involving the conclusions reached in the first 
part. 

The subjects are “The actual Distribution of Wealth,” 
“ Collectivism, other forms of Socialism, and Socialism in 
general,” “ The collective consciousness of the proletariate 
considered as a sociological factor.” Of these the last is perhaps 
the most novel and interesting : the first is laid out on familiar 
lines, and for the criticism of Collectivism we have been already 
prepared. The main cause of the “impracticability” of col- 
lectivism (as sufficiently demonstrated for instance by Schiiffle, 
Leroy Beaulieu, and L4on Walras) is “ the elimination of com- 
petition and of freedom of contract in the matter of production 
and exchange.” Collectivists have too much subordinated “ pro- 
duction to distribution ” : the author points to a more excellent 
way of Socialism which would not associate with the advantages 
of a better distribution of wealth the disadvantage of a diminished 
production. 


“ L’inoonv6nient signal^ est d’autant plus grave qu’il suffirait pour obtenir une 
meilleure distribution des ricbesses sans toucher au prinoipe vi^ 9 fiant de la libro con* 
currence, du rapprochement 6conomique du travailleur et de son instrument de 
productian. L'assurance donn6e & I’ouvrier de jouir enti^rement du produit do son 
travail constituerait le plus effioace des stimulants et elle r6soudrait du m6me coup 
les deux probl^mos oonnexes de I’accroissement de la richesso et do sa plus Equitable 
distribution.” P. 242. 

Signor Eignano has no less difficulty in showing that “ Social 
Eeform,” as represented by the Socialism of the “ Chair” and by 
the ma^ny varieties of philanthropic and Christian Socialism, is 
destined to be ineffectual, so lolig as it leaves untouched the 
existing right of property ; while the more ©bviously socialistic 
schemes of Louis Blane, Proudhon and Lassalle are equally 
discredited as attempts to “ emancipate the proletariate ” 
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without removing the instruments of production • from the 
ownership of private capital. 

A detailed examination of Loria’s theories (of ‘‘ free land 
and the “territorial salary”) is of a searching, not to say, 
damaging character. The writer then proceeds to defend the 
general idea of Socialism from its enemies as well as from its 
friends. The supreme aim of the actual social movement 
is Vegalite de$ conditions initiales artificielles de la lutte 
eco7iomique. This means the formation of a Socialist party, 
but the Socialist programme must undergo profound revision. . 


**Au lieu d’etre collectiviste, de recourir ^ T expropriation des biens tout en 
laissant ensuite intaoto la constitution formolle actuelle de la propri6t6, ot de 
remettre la production enti^re aux mains de I’^tat, il se r^alisora en transformant 
le droit aotuel do propri6t6 do mani^ro k permettro la socialisation graduelle de tous 
les capitaux et en accordant aux masses travailleuses — sur leur dcmando sans 
doute — la plus grande liberty possible dans la gestion et la mise en exercice des 
capitaux nationalises et dans la production et r6chango de tous les produits.’* 
Pp. 301, 302. 

The last study really concerns the hypothesis upon which 
Signor Rignano has proceeded throughout — namely, the develop- 
ment of a class-consciousness among “ the proletariate ” suffi- 
ciently organised, coherent, and definite to pursue a consistent 
and practicable policy — what our author calls the “perfection” 
of its conscience collective. The treatment covers a variety of 
topics such as sociologists are accustomed to handle ; as, for 
example, the “ social function of religion '' ; here our author 
crosses swords with Mr. Kidd, and associates himself with 
“ almost all sociologists,” who ascribe to religion la fonction 
de maintenir des regimes contraires a Vequite en leur assurant 
Vassentiment de ceux4a mhnes qui en souffrent le plus. But 
the least questionable as well as the most ‘relevant part of Signqr 
Rignano’s stud/ relates to the historical materialism and fatalism 
of Marx and Loria. He shows that it is not easy to combine as 
two fundamental conceptions — the theory of the inevitableness 
of economic evolution and of the class-struggle as its instrument. 
If the class-struggle is “ the basis and substratum of history,” 
then it is unreasoniible to depreciate the importance of the 
conscience sociale as a sociological factor of the first importance. 
Signor Rignano concludes by suggesting that this factor will be 
all the more effectual in proportion as it exercises a minimum 
of direct influence^on economic phenomena and an “ extreme 
influ^ce ” on legal phenomena, of which the most fundamental 
— the constitution of property — has “the most profound economic 
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consequences/’ The existing right "of property — in other 
words, the law of inheritance — is thus the pivot of the social 
question. 

We have alre^tdy exceeded perhaps the limitations of a review, 
and though Signor Bignano’s book is deserving of rather more 
detailed consideration as well as of criticism, we must content 
ourselves with this general account of a notable and interest- 
ing attempt to conciliate the extreme demand of Socialism with 
the utmost rigour of la doctrine econoniique liberale. 

• « 

Mr. Woodworth’s account of Christian Socialism in England 
transports us into a very different atmosphere and a lower 
temperature of ideas. His monograph is rather slight and not 
very far-reaching ; but it is painstaking and adequate so far as it 
goes, and he has had the advantage of first-hand information on 
the earlier as well as the later forms of Christian Socialism in 
England. He hardly adds anything to the familiar story of the 
early Christian Socialists : but he finds the movement easier to 
judge than the phase of Christian Socialism represented by the 
Christian Social Union of to-day. He admits that Maurice failed 
in “ the two definite forms in which he tried to express the 
Christian Socialist principle ” : he did not succeed in the plan 
of the ** self-governing, co-operative workshop,” nor in the 
effort to “bring the working man into the Church” (which 
is perhaps not a particularly Maurician way of putting the 
matter), but urges at the same time that the failure was 
more apparent than real. He does full justice to the 
Working Men’s College (which, he might have noted, has 
under its present President, Professor Dicey, taken on a new 
lease of life), as also to the influence of the early Christian 
Socialists upon the legal recognition both of Co-operative 
Societies and of Trade Unions, The account of tht economic and 
religious changes which have given to the Christian Socialism of 
the present day a form and character of its own, while preserving 
its “logical union” with the earlier movement in “the demand 
for character,” is interesting, but is rather too vague to be alto- 
gether sufficient or satisfactory. More interesting and more 
concrete is the sketch of the Guild of St. Matthew, but most 
interesting of all is the account of the Christian Social Union — 
partly because there must be many persons who are far from 
clear as to the precise method and work of 4}bat organisation. 
We do not think that Mr. Woodworth has succeeded in* dis- 
covering what Signor Bignano would call a “ perfect collective 
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consciousness” in the 'present phase of Christian. Socialism, 
which he describes as ‘‘an intensely active force in .English 
thought and life to-day ” ; but he has brought out into relief the 
most characteristic forms of its pr§ictical activities. First, the 
educational, “in which the lending libraries, political mani- 
festoes, and courses of public sermons train the members in the 
principles of the Union, and enlarge the membership ; secondly, 
the “more definitely practical, “ such as “the Cheltenham Society 
for the Improvement of the Houses of the Poor,” the London 
Branch’s social settlement (Maurice Hostel), and “ the Kesearch 
Committees into London trades which lack adequate protection”; 
thirdly, “the broader economic investigations carried on by the 
Eev. John Carter” — and here Mr. Woodworth analyses at some 
length the findings of these inquiries, which Mr. Carter has 
embodied in his pamphlets on “ Commercial Morality ” and 
“ Preferential Dealing.” Mr. Woodworth’s account certainly 
justifies him in holding that the Christian Social Union “has 
ceased to be a mere students’ club for the consideration of social 
questions,” and perhaps also in recognising “the difficulty of 
estimating the value of a society whose practical activity is just 
beginning to take definite shape.” He appears to be chary not 
only of criticism, but of anything more than a somewhat vague 
if edifying conclusion. 

We think, perhaps, Mr. Woodworth would have added to the 
interest of his treatment, if he had noticed the development of 
the idea of co-operative production in the propaganda of the 
Labour Copartnership Association, more especially, if “by far 
the larger part of the members of the Christian Social Union ” 
accept the definition of socialism given by the Bishop of 
Manchester in his report to the Lambeth Conference of 1888, 
viz. as “any scheme which aims at uniting labour and the 
instruments oi labour (land and capital) , whether by means of 
the State, or by the help of the rich, or of the voluntary co- 
operation of the poor.” In this respect, at any rate, we are 
inclined to think that there is loss as well as gain in the 
“progress” Christian Socialism has made upon the ideas of the 
earlier movement, ^however inadequately they may have been 
conceived or applied. The modern movement may be more 
comprehensive, but it seems less fundamental. We also think 
that some reference might ha^gSibeen made with advantage to the 
form which Ohrisjjian Socialism has taken on the Continent jor in 
other than “Anglican” communities: it would at any rate have 
added to the materials for a judgment on the value and 
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significance of the* m6vement as a whole ; but this might well 
form the subject of a further monograph. 

Mr. ’Woodworth is, perhaps,, not always quite felicitous or 
exact in his way of putting things; but he has produced a 
serviceable as well as a sympathetic book on a subject which is 
itself, perhaps, not very clear or precise ; and we hope he will be 
able to extend his studies in the direction suggested. 

Sidney Ball 


The History of Contract Labour in the Hawaiian Islands, By 
Katharine Coman, Ph.B. August, 1903. (New York: 
Publications of the American Economic Assoc., 3rd. series, 
Vol. VI., no. 3. Price 75 cents.) 

This is a clear account of the efforts made to supply the 
demand of the sugar planters for large masses of labour. The 
demand was urgent for a variety of reasons. The sugar crop 
requires to be gathered at exactly the right moment and immedi- 
ately conveyed to the mill ; the Hawaiians were much averse to 
field work, and were, moreover, decreasing in numbers. Con- 
tracts with the imported labourers came under the Act for 
the Government of Masters and Servants (passed in 1850 
and remaining in force till 1897), which legalised two forms of 
labour contract — apprenticeship and indentured service ; infringe- 
ment of the latter laid the servant open to penal punishment. 
The State took entire control of immigration affairs, the Board of 
Immigration aiming not only at supplying workers for the plant- 
ations, on whose prosperity that of the whole Islands depended, 
but at importing men who would make good citizens. Chinese 
coolies were imported as early as 1852 to serve for 5 years, at the 
rate of 3 dollars a month, all expenses being paid by the planters. 
Though good workmen, they were regarded with jealousy by the 
Hawaiians, and efforts were made to supply the plantations from 
various Polynesian races. The attempts pursued intermittently 
from 1865 to 1885 were not successful, the islanders making bad 
workmen. During those 20 years 2,448 Polynesians came over, of 
whom barely 600 remain, only 46 being plantation labourers. 
Efforts to induce Portuguese from the Azores and Madeiras to, 
settle Afrere in some sense more, successful. From 1877 they 
immigrated in large numbers ; their expenses jvere paid if they 
served the contract time, three years, men receiving ten, women 
six to eight dollars a month and their keep. In 1883 as many as 
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3,812 immigrated, but ffom that year the numbers declined ; other 
countries required labourers, and in spite of higher wageSj by 1890 
the supply of Portuguese ceased. Many, however, had settled in 
the country and had formed the small farmer class which is to-day 
the back-bone of the coffee industry. Between isSO and 1884 a 
few Germans and Norwegians were brought into Hawaii, blit 
their numbers were small and they never took kindly to field 
work. The only hope of the planters lay therefore in the Chinese 
and Japanese ; from 1852 the former entered the country in a 
steadily increasing stream— even when Portuguese ‘immigrants 
were most numerous there was still a demand for Chinese. 
They were good workmen, steady, patient, trusty, easily 
managed, and on the whole cost less than other labourers. One 
disadvantage they had even in the eyes of the planters : after their 
contracts were over, they refused to be re-engaged on the plant- 
ations, but became skilled artisans or small tradesmen. In 1886 
they numbered 20,000, one fourth of the total population of the 
Islands, but only 5,605 were plantation labourers. They held 62*0 
per cent of retail merchandise licenses, 84*7 of victualling licenses, 
91*8 and 100*0 of pork-butcher and cake peddling licenses. All 
through the early ’eighties great opposition was made to their free 
immigration, Besides their enormous preponderance in the above 
and other trades, their immorality, their disregard of life, their 
imperviousness to western influences, and the danger to public 
health caused by the arrival of Orientals in such numbers, raised 
all the more far-sighted men against them, and legislative re- 
strictions were imposed on them. Not more than 600 were to be 
allowed to land in three consecutive months ; in 1886 passports 
■showing previous residence must be produced, and later none 
were to be admitted save as labourers. All these measures 
caused an increased demand for Japanese coolies ; they began to 
arrive in 1885 <inder, for them, very favourable terms. From the 
convention with Japan in 1886, sixty-two thousand landed in the 
Islands. They were in some respects not as successful on the 
plantations as the Chinese ; restless and self-assertive, truly 
Oriental at heart, and never really adopting Hawaiian customs. 
Their numerical pi^eponderance (19,908 arrived in 1899) consti- 
tuted a grave danger to the State and was one of the chief factors 
leading to the Annexation. Its immediate legislative conse- 
‘quence was the exclusion of Obinese labourers, and the prohibition 
of the penal enf element of labour contracts. The Japanese still 
come to Hawaii in large numbers ; many of them combine to take 
up the lease of a farm, a mode of farming on shares which 
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answers so well that the planters hope to find in it the solation 
of their difficulties. 

Evelyn Fox 


Elhyiic Factors in the Populatio7i of Boston, By Fredebick A. 

Bushee, Ph.D. May, 1903. (New York: Publications of 

the American Economic Assoc., 3rd series, Vol. IV., no. 2. 

Price 76 cents.) 

. This is an interesting account of the chief characteristics of the 
races settled in Boston ; characteristics which the excellent 
statistical tables enable one to grasp with facility. The Irish are 
far the most numerous of all the immigrants. Unfortunately, 
they and the Italians have been very unfavourably affected by their 
home conditions ; poor, illiterate, unskilled, with a low standard 
of living, they have settled in over-crowded and unsanitary slums. 
The Irish, dirty and thriftless, show a low physical develop- 
ment, their infant mortality is excessively high, and defectives 
are very numerous amongst them. They form the larger part of 
the unskilled labourers of the city, and of the domestic servants. 
The better class are in small Government employments. Their 
record for petty crime is a high one, but the record of the Italians 
for more serious crimes, such as murder, is much higher. The 
anxiety of the latter to save helps to keep them in overcrowded 
quarters ; they are rapidly ousting the Irish from the ranks of 
unskilled workers. Of the poorer classes of immigrants, Irish, 
Italians, Portuguese, Greeks, by far the best are the Jews 
(Russians and Poles). Their physical and moral qualities are 
better than those of any other body of immigrants. A high 
birth rate and low death rate, few defectives, extremely law 
abiding, with hardly any f)aupers, they may be looked upon as a 
valuable element in the city. They always enter trades, chiefly 
clothing, and rapidly oust other competitors. Jewish boys have 
driven away the Irish newspaper boys right into their own 
quarters. Of the better class of immigrants the Germans are the 
most satisfactory ; they land with some money, and, determined to 
make their homes in the new country, they entdr the ranks of the 
skilled artisans and of the smaller professional men. Amongst 
these are also to be found the best of the English and Scotch 
immigrants (there is also a low cla6^ of these, somewhat in the 
position of the Irish) ; the English are the best Ikilled workers. 
The British Americans, though numerous, are not a very important 
factor, as they come for a shorter period only. Dr. Bijshee has 
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collected most interesting statistics on the proportion of each 
nation in various occupations, and has shown, amongst -the older 
settlers, how they are affected by the new conditions under which 
they live. • Evelyn Fox 


The History of Liquor Licensing in England principally from 

1700 to 1830. By Sidney and Bbatbicb Webb. (London : 

Longmans, Green and Co.) 

It was a happy thought which led Mr.»and Mrs. Webb .to 
pause for a moment in the production of their book on English 
Local Government during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
in order to publish a portion of it which deals with the regulation 
of the Liquor Traffic. The history of our Licensing Laws prior 
to 1830 is particularly interesting just now when the principles 
on which they have been based for several centuries are being 
seriously assailed. It is well that we should be reminded that 
the function of licensing, as it has been delegated by Parliament 
to the Justices of the Peace, has always included three distinct 
forms of control : the power of selection, the power of with- 
drawal, and the power of imposing conditions.'' The first power 
given to Justices (in 1495) was the power of suppression, that is 
of preventing unsatisfactory persons from selling intoxicants. It 
was not until 1552 that permission had to be obtained before an 
alehouse could be kept. The power of the Justices “ to reject 
and put away common ale-selling in the towns and places where 
they should think convenient ” was reiterated, and the principle 
still remains the basis of our licensing system. 

Until the outbreak of the Civil War this wholesome power of 
suppression was frequently exercised, and the local Justices were 
stimulated to discharge their duty by circulars and orders issued 
from time to time by the Privy Council. In 1623 the Mayor and 
Aldermen of Eipon reported that, in pursuance of the directions 
received, they had reduced the number of alehouses by one-half. 
Then followed a period of social disruption, amazing laxness and 
consequent demoralisation and debauchery. Taverns and wine 
shops multiplied ill all directions. But worse was to come. Under 
legislation towards the end of the seventeenth century, while 
foreign brandy was very heavily taxed, spirits made from English 
grain were subject to an eittemely low duty and distillers and 
ordinary shopk^pers were allowed to sell them when and where 
they pleased. The results were the shameful profligacy and almost 
ncredibl^ degradation which Smollett so graphically described. 
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A revulsion -of feeling followed and the celebrated Gin Acts of 
1729 and 1736 were passed. Such a drastic reversal of policy 
could only be enforced by a strong and earnest Government, sup- 
ported by vigorous Justices and an efficient force of constables. 
None of these conditions existed. Almost all the authorities were 
either hopelessly corrupt or incompetent. The Government 
needed the revenue which the liquor would yield. In Middlesex 
in 1736 nearly half the constables were themselves retailers of 
spirituous liquors. The stringent laws were as great failures as 
th^ir predecessors had been. Another change was tried. Milder 
laws were passed, but the powers of the Justices to deal with 
unsatisfactory houses and sellers were increased while their un- 
controlled discretion to refuse licences was re-affirmed. But the 
administration remained corrupt, lax and hopeless, and riot, 
debauchery, crime and vice became even more extensive and 
shameless. 

At length there was an awakening, and a powerful movement 
made itself felt. Mr. and Mrs. Webb say : “ This movement 
came from several distinct but converging currents of public 
opinion — the new-found Evangelical zeal for saving men’s souls, 
the growing dislike of the propertied class of the insecurity of 
life and property, the alarm both of the financier and the rate- 
payer at the increasing burden of the poor rate, and last, but not, 
we think, least, the half-conscious desire of the rising class of 
industrial capitalists to drive the manual workers out of the ale- 
house and gin-shop into the factory and workshop.” In 1787 a 
Boyal Proclamation sent by the Home Secretary to every bench 
of Magistrates set them in motion. Licensed houses were re- 
duced in number in all directions. No doubt existed as to the 
power which the Justices possessed to refuse renewal and no 
thought of compensation* was suggested when the;^ exercised it 
freely. They consulted the opinion of the leading people in the 
localities and — as the Justices of Farnham have done recently — 
they took steps to inform themselves as to the condition of the 
houses and the requirements of the neighbourhood and acted 
vigorously thereon. The results were striking. Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb have brought to light a number of extracts from local 
records. A very interesting part of their book is that in which 
they tell us how they had noticed and been impressed by a 
lull ” in crime and rioting, licentifids living, disorderly conduct 
and brutal amusements between 1790 and 1810 loefore they dis- 
covered the reason for it. 

In course of time the policy of restricting the number of 
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licensed houses produced difficulties of its own, as it has again 
done during the last thirty-five years. As soon as licences were 
seriously reduced in number and difficult to obtain they became 
valuable. Competition amongst brewers to secure control of 
them and of the premises in which the trade was done which 
they permitted, speedily developed what we now know as the 
tied-house system, of which a great deal was heard during the 
first quarter of last century. In those days temperance people, 
as we understand the term, were practically unknown and the 
theory amongst many of the most earnest -friends of sobriety 
was that all the evils of intemperance sprang from spirit drink- 
ing, that beer was wholesome and nutritious, indeed tb«t it was 
a necessary article of diet, especially for working people, d that 
the proper thing to do was to provide facilities for esta hing 
houses where beer could be obtained cheaply and withe the 
temptation to drink spirits. It was contended that the tied- ".e 
system created a monopoly and consequent increase in the ^ 
of an article of food. Hence the passing of the Beer Ac. 
1830 which allowed any one to open a Beer House on payin. 
license fee of £2 2s. a year. This terribly mistaken policy wt 
as Mr. and Mrs. Webb show, very much facilitated by the resuh 
of the teaching of the Philosophical Eadicals, whose attitude 
towards licensing legislation is largely represented by Earl 
Wemyss and the Liberty and Property Defence League of our 
day. As every one is aware the policy was a huge blunder and 
for more than seventy years the beer-house has been a grave 
social evil and a serious difficulty to licensing authorities. 

The history of the past is full of lessons for the future. It 
is not less true of liquor legislation than of many other matters. 
Some of the lessons which are emphasised in the volume before 
us are : Free trade in liquor or any near approach to it, .has 
always resulted in a great increase in drunkenness and de- 
bauchery. Deduced facilities for drinking do promote sobriety 
and good order. Drastic legislation of a repressive nature re- 
quires a strong public opinion behind it and vigorous and efficient 
administration by independent justices and a pure police, or it 
will be evaded and defied. Stringent limitation of the number 
of licences develops the tied-house system and gives a great value 
to licensed premises which becomes a difficulty in t]ae way of 
further reform. 

How best iff cope with these difficulties and promote sobriety 
and check the evils of our drinking system is a problem which is 
once more pressing itself upon the attention of the country. 
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Its solutioi> should not be beyond the power of constructive 
statesmanship, and a study of this volume will facilitate arrival 
at a sound conclusion. 

Thos. P. Whittakeb 


Municipal Trade ; the Advantages a7id Disadvantages resulting 
from the Substitution of Representative Bodies for Private 
Proprietors in the Ma7iagement of Industrial Undertakings. 

• By Major Leo‘naed Darwin. (London : John Murray.) 

During the last two or three years there has been a consider- 
able movement of reaction against the ownership by municipal 
authorities of public services. The reaction has been due in part 
to the lengths to which the policy has been pushed by some of 
its extreme advocates ; in part to the undoubted over-issue of 
municipal stock and consequent fall of municipal credit in a 
market already strained by other causes ; and in part also to the 
failure of municipal authorities to show any great keenness in 
the application of electricity to lighting and transit. The con- 
troversy has been mainly between civic authorities on the one 
hand, and representatives of certain industries (particularly those 
connected with the supply of electric light and power) on the 
other. In this volume, Major Darwin endeavours (to use his own 
phrase) to enunciate the views of the consumer, or the ordinary 
citizen,” who “ought to have a say in the matter; and yet his 
voice is generally silent.” Therefore, the book is an attempt to 
summarise and weigh the arguments on both sides ; impartiality 
is aimed at, and generally attained ; but the writer’s method has 
one serious defect. It is a valuable contribution to the study of 
municipal economics, but much of the work is taken up with 
elaborate arguments, always lucid, it is true, but suffering badly 
from lack of illustration. It is all very well to tell us that certain 
things may happen, under certain conditions which may possibly 
come to pass ; but the reader, though he appreciates the force of 
the theoretic argument, cannot get rid of the feeling that the 
results so forecast have not always been reached in fact, and that 
municipal ownership (like so many other things in Great 
Britain), whilst open to many theoretic objections, has in practical 
working proved many of these objeations to be of small validity. 
The main criticism of Major Darwin’s book m^jst then be that 
it is too speculative ; much of it we would gladly nave exchanged 
for an impartial and trustworthy account, so difficult to obtain 
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in the present babel of voices) of the actual facts of municipal 
ownership to-day. 

Probably Major Darwin would hold such an account to be 
impossible. Certainly, his investigation of the financial statistics 
of municipal ownership only leads him to regard them as generally 
untrustworthy (p. 220), both as regards the capital invested and the 
profits obtained — and on this point his criticisms are of consider- 
able value to the student of local finance; whilst “ the consider- 
ation of the questions connected with price and quality has only 
had the indecisive result of throwing a serious doubt on all 
attempts to compare the financial results of municipal and private 
trade in the same industry, without even clearly indicating in 
which direction the probable error lies.’’ 

The main thesis of the whole book is that the choice really lies, 
not between municipal ownership and private enterprise, but be- 
tween municipal ownership and state control of enterprises owned 
or conducted by private individuals or companies. The system of 
State control, so generally practised in Germany, France, and 
the United States, has never had a fair and extensive trial in 
Great Britain, and Major Darwin is undoubtedly right in his 
argument that in many respects this control can, if properly 
organised, attain many of the ends which the advocates of 
municipal ownership have in view. Certainly, the experience of 
Germany (where municipal ownership and working is not nearly 
so general as in Great Britain) tells strongly in this direction. 
Major Darwin is no thoroughgoing opponent of municipalisation. 
He points out that most enterprises tend to become monopolies, 
mainly because of the law of increasing return, ‘‘ which tends to 
make rival firms amalgamate ” ; and in municipalities this process 
is hastened by (1) ‘'the effect of granting rights to interfere with 
the streets ” ; (2) “ the advantages arising from a large clientele ” ; 
(3) “ the increase of the value of land in towns.” As soon as the 
monopoly stage is reached, the public service must be brought 
under control, either State regulation or municipalisation must be 
applied. The choice between the two methods should be de- 
termined by particular (and we would add, local) considerations ; 
Major Darwin declines to lay down any general rule, except that 
the matter should be considered “ solely with reference to such 
questions as public morality, health, and convenience ; and it is 
only when a decision has been' provisionally given in the affirma- 
tive that financial considerations should be allowed to weigh 
in the balance*^before a final judgment is made.” But his inquiries 
lead him ^ to conclude (p. 434), “that markets, public baths, 
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slaughter houses, and cemeteries had better not be in private 
hands ; that water-supply should generally be municipalised ; that 
harbours should often be managed by local authorities, or by 
specially constituted public bodies ; that there is much to be said 
in favour of tramway tracks being owned and repaired by 
municipalities; but that, as a rule, private trade is preferable for 
telephones, gas works, electrical works, tramways, and, without 
doubt, for all truly competitive trades, the case against municipal 
trade being weakest in the first-mentioned services/’ Major 
Darwin has scarcely the courage of his convictions, the arguments 
for the municipalisation of water-supply apply with equal force (as 
the author clearly sees), to lighting and means of transit — they 
tend, in fact, to become monopolies, are concerned with public 
health and morality, and involve the control of the streets ; and 
even if the financial profit is less than might have been received 
as rent from a private company, or even if a loss is incurred, the 
indirect benefit to the community as a whole may justify 
municipal ownership. It is in regard to municipal housing (as 
practised hitherto), that most students of the subject will be 
inclined to agree with Major Darwin in his condemnation — it is 
in effect, as he says, a bounty in aid of wages. 

The author puts forward a number of suggestions which are 
intended, not to stop municipalisation, but to apply the brake. 
Briefly, his chief proposals are (1) the abolition of the compound- 
ing system, for though ‘‘the unrated householder may fairly be 
said to pay his full share of the rates in an indirect manner in the 
long run and on the average,” yet “ the fact that he does not 
perceive that he is contributing to the civic expenditure produces 
a marked tendency to public extravagance.” The experience of 
some of the outlying districts of London strongly supports this 
conclusion. (2) The extension of the central audit over the 
towns. (3) The establishment of a commission on the lines of 
the llailway Commission (or of the State Boards of Control in 
America), with wide powers, replacing the present unsatisfactory 
system of parliamentary select committees. There is a good 
deal to be said for this suggestion, though the failure of the 
Railway Commission to deal satisfactorily with the problems of 
workmen’s trains and railway rates is not altogether encouraging : 
but possibly an adaptation of the American Board of Control 
system would yield useful resulted (4) Finally, to remove one 
incentive to municipal ownership, steps must betaken “ to more 
effectually safeguard the consumer and the\gtepayer when 
monopolies are managed by private proprietors.” 
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A few other points may be noticed. Maj or Darwin emphasises 
the fact that one of the strongest objections to an extejision of 
municipal enterprise is the smallness of our local government 
areas, and the disinclination of authorities to. combine, whilst 
there are considerable difficulties in the way of an authority 
providing tramways, water supply, or lighting outside its own 
area. As Mr. H, G. Wells has pointed out in Anticipations,” 
and in his address to the Fabian Society, reprinted in “ Mankind 
in the Making,” all improvements in locomotion, all improve- 
ments in the supply of electric light and powe^, render larger and 
larger areas desirable ; the multitude of small areas, each aiming 
at independence in these matters, results in “ waste of men, 
waste of nervous energy, waste of administrative energy.'* And 
Mr. Wells comes to much the same conclusion as Major Darwin 
— “ If the existing areas are to remain the same, then, on 
the whole, my vote is against municipal trading, and, on the 
whole, with regard to light, to tramways and communications, to 
telephones, and, indeed, to nearly all such public services, I would 
prefer to see these things in the hands of private companies, and 
I would stipulate only for the maximum publicity for their 
accounts, and the*" fullest provision for detailed regulation through 
the Board of Trade.” ^ 

On the question of profits Major Darwin agrees with Mr. 
Cannan, that any legal restriction of profit is on the whole 
undesirable. He objects also to any limitation (by law) of 
municipal indebtedness, partly because ‘‘where municipal trading 
is popular, such a limitation of borrowing powers might induce local 
authorities to neglect some of their primary functions, unless, 
indeed, a separate limitation could be placed on municipal trading 
debts, which would be difficult.” It is by no means certain that 
it would be so very difficult — a debt limit is common in American 
cities, and in some of the States the constitution allows cities to 
become indebted to a larger amount, not exceeding a certain per- 
centage of the assessment valuation of the city, for reproductive 
undertakings ; and the effects of this clause are by no means un- 
satisfactory. If modified so as to limit the amount of indebted- 
ness, not so much, in total as in the amount which might be 
incurred in any year, it might prove an effective check. 

Percy Ashley 


^ Mankind in ihe Making ^ p. 417. 
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Subdivision and Education in Charity. By Jeffrey Eichard- 

son’ Brackett, Ph.D. (New York; Macmillan Company. 

1903. Pp. 222.) 

• • 

This is an interesting account of a most interesting and 
important development in the universe of philanthropy ; the 
development of conscious reflection upon and education in the 
best methods of charity and correction. From the days when 
Miss Dix spent two years in visiting the almshouses and jails 
of Massachusetts, when insane persons were “ found in cages, 
closets, cellars, stalls, pens ; chained, naked, beaten with rods, 
and lashed into obedience ; down to the present day, when 
instruction in social work is made part of the university course, 
the movement has been one of an intensely practical nature. 
Broadly speaking, the aim has been to substitute conscious wise 
co-operation in the treatment of social evils, for the fragmentary, 
ill-considered efforts which still prevail to so large an extent. 
The movement has manifested itself in many ways ; in associa- 
tions ; in State Boards, supervisory or controlling ; in conferences, 
national or local ; in associations for organising charity ; in 
academic instruction ; and in schemes for practical training. 
Some of these are more fully developed in America than in 
England. The work of the State Charities Aid Association of 
New York is especially notable as illustrating the influence 
which may be exercised by a purely voluntary agency upon 
official institutions ; partly by its high standard of disinterested- 
ness and integrity, and partly by its education of public opinion. 
It seems probable that this fuller development of supervisory 
and educational work is due, in part at least, to the necessity 
for counteracting the evil of political jobbery which affects 
social work in the United States far more than in England. 
Disinterestedness must be secured before wisdom can be 
initiated. But the Americans have been quick also to grasp 
the idea that there is something to be learned in social work. 
It is interesting and encouraging to read the following statement 
of the work done in the best known institutions of learning.'' 

Of sixty-four colleges and universities heard from — about three- 
fifths of those written to — twenty-eight said they do not have, 
and thirty-six said they do have instruction in charity and cor- 
rection.* Of the forty-four theolcjgical schools heard from . . . 
twenty-nine said they do not and fifteen said they do have it." 
A similar inquiry in England would produceN|Jmost negative 
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results, partly because the educational movement here is tending 
to develop on an independent basis, and may possibly .for that 
reason be ultimately more complete and thorough. But in 
England as in America the movenjent toward? the systematic 
study of social problems is strikingly characteristic of the last 
half-century, and we welcome the book before us as contributing 
a history of that movement as far as regards the United States. 

Helen Bosanquet 


Commercial Relations beheeen England and Ireland. By Alice 

E. Muebay, D.Sc. (Loud.). (London : P. S. King and Son. 

Pp. 486. 

The last few years have witnessed an enormous increase in the 
number of books dealing with Ireland. Of these. Miss Murray’s 
work is not only one of the most interesting, but also one of the 
most valuable. As those who are intimately acquainted with the 
condition of that country are aware, most Irish grievances are 
due rather to economic than to purely political causes. For 
these reasons, if for no other, it is a distinct gain to find two 
centuries of Irish history treated, not from the point of view of 
the politician, or “ professional ” patriot, but from the standpoint 
of one who is a genuine student of economics. 

Considerations of space render it impossible for me to 
adequately indicate the wide scope of Miss Murray’s work. 
Suffice it to say that there is scarcely a point of any interest, in 
the economic relations between Great Britain and Ireland, which 
has escaped her notice. This has necessitated the treatment of 
a vast amount of facts and figures, which nevertheless have been 
marshalled in the clearest and most readsfble manner. As might 
be expected, some of the matters dealt with are of a highly con- 
troversial nature {e.g. the history of the Irish Wool Trade and 
the results of the Union), and it is perhaps to be regretted that 
the plan of the work does not permit of a greater amount of dis- 
cussion. Into the gloomy history of the commercial regulations, 
which bound down the trade of Ireland, between the years 1660 
and 1782, one cannot enter here. One or two points, however, 
call for notice. For instance, in the present crisis it is interest- 
ing to mark the effects of the means adopted in 1660-3 to crush 
the Irish provision trade and to “ protect ” that of England. 
“Before 1668 J^land had, on the average, imported English 
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manufactures and produce to the afnount of £210,000 a 
year/' , 

In 1675 the quantity of English goods imported had fallen to 
less than £20,0Q0. “ At th^ same time, instead of importing 
foreign commodities by way of England, Ireland was able to buy 
them direct with her provisions ; and by 1672 only one quarter 
of Ireland's foreign trade was with England." The shipping 
trade between the two countries which was almost entirely in 
English hands had suffered severely. Foreign vessels victualled 
themselves at Iri^h ports, and English ships soon began to 
purchase Irish provisions only. 

The work of the Cromwellian settlers deserves more notice 
than it has received from Miss Murray, while the frightful 
destruction and spoliation by the Jacobite Irish, 1685-9, is 
passed over in silence. The author gives an admirable summary 
of the historical conditions which brought about the harsh policy 
pursued by England after the Eevolution, but one would like to 
see more emphasis laid on the special causes which led to the 
penal laws. Were the rising of 1641 and the cruel treatment of the 
Protestants by Tyrconnell and his faction of no account ? Any- 
one who is acquainted with the ballads of the South of Ireland 
knows that the English had good reason to fear the influence of 
the Pretenders in that quarter. 

The problem of the Wool Trade is by no means easy of 
solution. There is no doubt that England endeavoured to crush 
it, but there is room for considerable doubt as to whether her 
efforts were successful. Dobbs estimates that, in 1745, the price 
of manufactured wool was seven times the value of that 
exported in 1697. The smuggling trade in this commodity was 
enormous. Arthur Young remarks that in the period from 1766 
to 1779 wool was 47 per cent, dearer in Ireland than in Great 
Britain. 

The home woollen trade of Ireland at this time has been valued 
at £3,000,000. When ‘‘Free Trade" was restored, it would 
appear that Ireland found it impossible to increase her output so 
as to supply a foreign in addition to the home market. 
Hutchinson, a violent party man, is no safe guide to follow in this 
matter. Miss Murray would appear to have formed too high an 
estimate of the “ fostering " work done by the Irish Parliament. 
The sfory of the young grand, jurors who awarded the yarn 
bounties, not to the best exhibit, but to the prettiest spinner, is 
but too typical of the country. Arthur is explicit. 
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‘‘These gentlemen,’* says he, “have regularly in ^ Parliament 
promoted all those visionary and expensive projects, set on foot 
by interested people, for giving, premiums and bounties, to the 
amount of an hundred thousand pounds a year,, and which alone 
accounts for the whole of the National Debt and declining 
revenue.” The corn bounties and the “ grand canal ” project 
were glaring examples of reckless extravagance. Jobbery has 
always characterised the administration of Ireland, and at no 
time was it more rampant than in the period bctwen 1750 and 
1800. The picture presented of Ireland in ,the consulship of 
Grattan is scarcely borne out by contemporary records. Dublin 
was frequently in a condition of anarchy. Assassination plots 
were not unknown and were encouraged by the Dublin Press. 
The condition of the southern peasantry was wretched in the 
extreme. All the ills of Ireland cannot be attributed to English 
rule — some of her worst foes have been those of her own house- 
hold. At times one is tempted to believe that the stars in their 
courses have fought against that country. Prior to 1784, the 
complaint is frequently heard that the prevalence of pasture has 
driven the peasantry to the hills and bogs where they exist on 
the verge of starvation. Between the last mentioned date and 
1840 came the increase in tillage. The sub-division of small 
holdings and early marriages (encouraged by the priesthood) 
resulted in that reckless increase in the numbers of the people, 
which led to the horrors of 1845-8. Now the scene has 
once more shifted and one hears everywhere the wail of de- 
population. 

It is surely scarcely correct to say that the immediate effect 
of the Free Trade movement of 1848 was to destroy what little 
prosperity had been left by the Union. Between 1848 and 1870 
the prices for Irish produce would appear to have been good. 
The full effects of unlimited competition were not experienced 
until the latter date. In any case Ireland had occupied an 
artificial position in the English market, and one can hardly 
believe that the “fostering” system advocated by the author, 
would have been of any avail in face of the inevitable improve- 
ments in transit which have rendered effective the competition of 
the great new countries. 

The account of the “ financial relations ” since the union is full 
of interest, while the analysis, of the report furnished by the 
Commission of 1894-5 leaves nothing to be desired. Miss Murray’s 
contention tha^^^in this matter, and for purposes of inquiry, 
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Ireland must be treated as an integral p'brtion of Great Britain 
and not . as a separate unit, would appear to be well grounded. 

In short, the case of over-taxation is not one of Ireland versus 
England, but of^ the unskilled labour and very small farmer,*' 
whether he be found in Ireland, England or Scotland. 

The chapter (XIX) which deals with the “ economic conditions 
and prospects of Ireland to-day *’ is perhaps the most interesting 
portion of a very interesting book. One cannot but think that 
the author has underrated the difficulties which encumber the 
path of the co-opejative movement. The present writer has had 
some practical experience of these difficulties and of the heart- 
breaking '‘contrariness’* of the country people. Thus a 
temporary rise of per dozen in the price of eggs, offered 
by the local village tyrant against whose power the Co-operative 
Society is working, will result in the secret defalcation of several 
of the principal shareholders ; and these not poor peasants but 
“ warm ’* farmers. In the south of Ireland religious differences 
play a considerable if somewhat obscure part in this problem. 
The omission on the part of Miss Murray of all allusion to the 
religious factor in Irish economic conditions is a serious defect. 
Nothing is said of the large sums of money expended upon 
chapels and religious buildings of all descriptions. The amount 
is totally disproportionate to the resources of the country. In 
England most of this money would be devoted to productive 
purposes. The fact that, since the famine, the population of 
Ireland has decreased by half, while the number of the Catholic 
clergy has doubled, is some index to the importance of this 
matter. The candid inquirer should not attempt to shirk the 
point. It should also be noted that the changes in the owner- 
ship of land, now in progress, will probably result in new land 
troubles. The new proprietors will in all probability fight amongst 
themselves in much the same manner as they 4id against the 
Landlords. Besides this, unless the labourer’s claims are con- 
sidered, there is some likelihood of a struggle between the 
farmers and the poorer peasantry. On the whole, however, the 
author would appear to be justified in her opinion that the 
present condition of Ireland is one full of hope. 

In conclusion, I would add, that the few points subjected to 
adverse criticism in this article of necessity occupy a greatly dis- 
proporfionate space. Miss Murray’s work is a welcome contribu- 
tion to Irish history, and is far above the usual run of books 
which deal with that thorny subject. 




NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


Notes on the Mosely Educational Commission. 

The Commission, which owed its origin to the public spirit 
of Mr. Alfred Mosely, was undertaken in large measure because 
of his belief that at the bottom of nearly every sociar* question 
lies the question of the individual. Any consideration of national 
welfare brings into prominence the pressing need for improved 
consumption of income, a better use of leisure, a more con- 
scientious exercise of civic responsibilities, the spread of adequate 
social ideals. These are all questions involving a recognition 
of the importance of a high level of educated intelligence. But, 
further, it is abundantly evident that changes in the methods of 
production are taking place, in many respects as far-reaching in 
their consequences as those associated with the Industrial 
Revolution of a century ago. ‘‘ The first change,^' it is said, 
“ animated iron and steel with physical force, the second has 
endowed it with intelligence.” The keynotes of these changes 
are the great development of large-scale production, the increas- 
ing rapidity of the productive processes in order to economise 
capital, and the minute specialisation and subdivision of labour. 
These changes have, •among others, two consequences of 
significance in regard to the education and training of labour. 

In the first place, it is becoming more and more difficult to 
find time to train the young hands and apprentices in the shops 
and during shop hours. In the second place, it is necessary for 
those aspiring to become more than mere routine workers to 
possess a knowledge of the general scientific principles affecting 
their work, in order that their view may not be cramped by the 
minuteness of a single special process. 

This'breakdown of the apprentkjeship system as hitherto in 
force, coupled with the emphasis laid upon the necessity for 
theoretical training, points to the need for adag^ting technical 
education to modern requirements. The Commission was 
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undertaken, then, because it was felt 'that the present was 
specially the time when the general public attention should be 
turned towards the work of improving our educational system. 
It was further particularly to direct attention to the relation 
between education and industrial prosperity and efficiency. 

Now that one has returned, and impressions are acquiring’ a 
certain perspective, it may be of interest to consider them 
broadly from an economist’s point of view. First, then, with 
regard to education in general, there stands out the impression 
of a wide-spread enthusiasm for, and belief in, education. It is 
prominent in the more settled cities of the Eastern States. It 
is even more so in the younger towns and cities of the West. If 
it is shown in the magnificent expenditure upon University work 
at Columbia, it is shown still more in such a place as Oklohoma, 
where, fourteen years ago, when the land was first settled, schools 
were planned and begun before even any constitution existed, 
and when public opinion was the only force protecting life and 
property. Throughout the West town vies with town in the 
equipment of its elementary and high schools, while the State 
universities attract students in large numbers. In the State 
University of Kansas alone there are more students than in the 
three Constituent Colleges of the University of Wales. 

An attempt to analyse the motives prompting this keen 
pursuit of education would certainly suggest two points. On the 
one hand, that the American has a strong faith in the possibilities 
of his future, and on the other, that he has an equally strong 
belief that education will help him to realise it. It is un- 
doubtedly true that education is valued primarily upon a 
commercial basis as being a good investment for capital. 

Nevertheless, many of those best able to judge told us that 
American prosperity was due, not in any great measure to their 
system of State elementary, secondary, and university education, 
but to what they called the Ked Indian element in their lives ; 
the vigour and resourcefulness engendered by the continual 
struggle, in a new country, to overcome difficulties, coupled with 
the confidence resulting from the successful issue of the 
struggle. 

As this element grows less, as the strong, silent settler of the 
prairie, exhibiting every sign of his vivifying contact with mother 
earth, makes way for the nervops, excitable dweller in thfe city, a 
great change may be experienced in American development and 
social progress.. The tendency to carry on huge farms with a few 
permanent hands, reinforced by thousands of workers imported 
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from the towns during harvest, may hasten this change. The 
Bureau of Labour of Kansas had applications for 30,000 
such hands last year. At the end of the season they mostly 
return to casual Ifibour and vagrancy. Nothing is more feared 
in America to-day than this growing nervous excitability of large 
numbers of the people. The effort of educationalists to emphasise 
the faculties calculated to restore the balance in their develop- 
ment of manual training in the elementary schools, and still 
more in the Manual Training High Schools, is significant. 
This is the more needed in that the American is not a game- 
playing animal. Very few actually take part in any form of 
sport, except possibly as spectators. Indeed, one is everywhere 
impressed by the fact that in hours and out of hours the 
American business man has but one great interest, his business. 
His whole effort and attention is turned towards making that 
a success, and very often all is fair in war and business. But 
while it is as yet somewhat problematical how far the present 
expenditure of money and energy upon education will bring 
forth fruit in the direction of increased material prosperity, 
it is at least significant that a people whose great character- 
istic is enterprise, a willingness to invest freely in the hope of 
great ultimate gain, should themselves build their hopes so 
largely upon its results. 

Moreover they are doing their best to make their education 
practically efficient. They wisely require their professors of 
engineering to engage in civil practice in order that they may be 
in close touch with the newest practical developments. Their 
leading economists are not recluses, but men who frequently 
undertake practical missions of state. In the schools and colleges 
the teaching aims primarily at bringing out what is in a student, 
stimulating his originality, rather than in imposing information. 
The students themselves show none of the self-consciousness 
which prevents them from asking questions and possibly exposing 
their own ignorance. 

In passing judgment on that branch of their education which 
may be called more properly commercial, one has to carefully 
remember the different ends which different ‘institutions have 
in view. 

In nearly all the High Schools the subjects of economics and 
commercial law are taught. In meny, stenography and type- 
writing receive considerable attention; and in a few cases a 
complete business department is organised. 

The more strictly mechanical business training is best given 
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in the large business colleges, such as the Packard School in 
New York, and the Peirce School in Philadelphia. They are 
really excellent in the way they teach shorthand, typewriting, 
book-keeping, commercial arithmetic and corfespondence, and 
the routine of business practice. Enormous numbers of students 
attend them and profit by them. 

The movement towards higher commercial education such as 
that aimed at by the College of Administration and Commerce at 
Chicago, the Wharton School of Commerce at Philadelphia, the 
Courses for Business in the University of Illinois, and the scheme 
proposed for the Massachusetts Institute of Technology by 
Professor Dewey, is steadily growing and receiving much sup- 
port from business men. They aim at greater specialisation and 
are more technological than any that we have in England. As 
yet they are hardly more than experimental. On the other hand 
the Faculties of Economics and Political Science are developed 
on broader lines than with us, and both in the number of pro- 
fessors and lecturers, as in the number of students, are far ahead 
of us. At Yale they have nine members of the Faculty, at 
Chicago seven, exclusive of those in the College of Administra- 
tion, and at Harvard seven. 

Perhaps the direction in which we may look for the most 
instructive developments is in that of trade and technical 
education. 

At present the demand for a good class of graduates from 
the technical colleges is considerably in excess of supply. In 
several cases employers told me that they had a standing offer to 
take all the graduates in engineering coming from certain well- 
known institutions, and that they could not get enough of them. 
It is a common practice for large firms, such as the Pennsylvania 
Bailroad, to write to the larger universities and colleges offering 
employment ‘to the graduating students. 

The demand for young men, who have received, technical 
training, for the regular work of journeymen mechanics is very 
great. In a recent report from the Bureau of Labour at Wash- 
ington, returns were summarised from eighty establishments in 
the metal trades; 'eight report that the special training of their 
workmen in trade or technical schools has resulted in increasing 
the amount of the product from 10 to 20 per cent. ; twenty 
report that the workmen so , trained earn from 10 to 50 per cent, 
higher wages ; twenty-five testify to the improved character and 
quality of the product. 

The general consensus of opinion is strongly in favour of the 
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training given by a moderate period of ‘ apprenticeship accom- 
panied by attendance "at a trade school at the same time. A 
formal stage of apprenticeship ,is required of all important 
branches of the metal trades^ but the unions, while exercising 
some control in the matter, do not appear to needlessly interfere 
by imposing burdensome restrictions. 

Nowhere is the testimony to the benefit derived from special 
training more emphatic than in the dairying trade. 

The domestic character of this industry is rapidly making 
way for the large-scale production in factories, and it is said that 
the dairy schools have practically made the creamery industry 
what it is. The secretary of a large company in Minnesota said : 
“We could not operate a creamery if we could not get a man 
who had been trained in a dairy school.*' Men so trained receive 
from 20 to 50 per cent, more wages than those untrained. 

All the evidence goes to show that in the matter of special 
trade training the Americans are confident of the advantages to 
be gained from moderately short practical courses. These are 
being provided in all the large industrial centres, and they are 
attended in rapidly increasing numbers. 

Without considerably exceeding limits of space it is im- 
possible to say anything of one's experiences bearing on the 
industrial conditions of the American workers. I cannot, how- 
ever, omit to mention the firmness of the conviction, repeatedly 
expressed, held by many manufacturers and large business men, 
that the time has come when a reduction of the tariff is urgently 
wanted to enable them to develop foreign trade. Mr. Edward 
Atkinson, of Boston, prophesied to me that in two years' time 
each of the great political parties would be vieing with each other 
in their endeavour to give the greatest tariff relief. 

C. J. Hamilton 


Labour Treaties^ 

The International Association for labour-legislation founded 
at Bdle in 1901, held a Congress the following year at Cologne ; 
it considered two grave industrial problems: (1) night work 
for womBn, (2) the restriction of^ or regulations necessary 
for, dangerous trades. The Congress pronounced for the 

^ The meeting at Bale, Notes and documents by A. Millerand (extract from 
the Bevue Politique et Parlementaire for October, 1903.) 
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absolute prohibition of the first of these ; with regard to the 
second, they decided on the general prohibition of white phos- 
phorus, and on the suppression, so far as feasible, of the use of 
white lead paint. A Commission w^is thereupon formed to discuss 
the question of ways and means ; it is this Commission which 
met at Bale on the 9th of September of last year. The work of 
the Commission, composed of forty members, was directed by the 
president of the Association, M. Henry Scherrer, national coun- 
cillor, state councillor for St. Gall, assisted by the general 
secretary, Dr. Stephen Bauer, professor at. the University of 
BMe. 

The question of dangerous trades resolved itself into a discus- 
sion on the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of 
matches, and of lead, more particularly white lead, colours. In 
France the use of white lead is strictly forbidden in all State 
departments. Many municipalities have followed this example, 
and a law is now before the Senate to enforce the proliibition of 
the use of white lead paintings in the interior of buildings. 
Other countries are not so far advanced, but their Governments 
are, however, treading in the same path. On this point the 
Commission were not of opinion that an international agree- 
ment was necessary, the question of international competition 
being never raised in the painting trade. The Bureau and the 
national sections were advised in each country to press on 
measures for the prohibition of white lead in public and private 
painting factories ; the sections were invited to make a report to 
the Bureau before 1st March, 1904, on the steps which they had 
taken for its suppression ; they were moreover urged to represent 
to their respective Governments the cases of saturninism in 
various works with a view to obtaining (1) the inquiries necessary 
to the clearing up of the whole subject, and (2) if substitutes 
cannot be found, that at least the health of the workmen be 
safeguarded by the strict enforcement of all existing laws or by 
new protective regulations for all dangerous trades. 

The whole lead question is to be reserved for the next Com- 
mission to agree upon the introduction of such ameliorations as 
have been found possible. 

The outcome of the discussion on the use of white phosphorus 
in the manufacture of matches was very different. Its dangers 
are no longer disputed, everyjone being of accord that its* complete 
prohibition is the only effective guarantee against necrosis. 
Means of replacing it are known, matches made without it, and 
perfectly inflammable, were shown to the Commission. In 
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countries such as France, Spain, Greece, &c., where the manu- 
facture of matches is a State monopoly — sometimes leased out to 
a private corporation — administrative measures (such as have been 
passed in France) are all that* is necessary for its complete aboli- 
tion ; but wherever the factories are in private hands, special laws 
ought to prohibit its use ; in spite of the necessities of exporta- 
tion urged against such a measure, Germany has passed a law to 
this effect, to be operative in 1907. The Commission was 
unanimously of opinion that an international agreement would 
be the best means to gain its end ; not only this, but the 
interest of opening the road to international industrial legisla- 
tion by a first treaty is so great, and the advantages of a 
precedent are so immense, that it felt that any start in this 
direction, however small, was of the utmost importance. A 
neutral country being essentially fitted for an international 
conference, the Commission requested the Bureau to apply to 
the Federal Council of the Swiss Confederation asking it to take 
the initiative in such a conference. 

The discussions on the question of night work for women 
constituted the most animated and attractive of the debates. 
Professor Brants, of Louvain, laid before the Committee the 
objections made by the wool manufacturers of Verviers against 
the interdiction of night work for women, and M. Mahaim, 
professor at tlie University of Liege, answered him. To those 
interested in the question two documents appended to the 
volume of the Belgian section on this subject, published by the 
International Office, containing as they do the results of M. 
Mah aim’s two inquiries from employers and workmen at 
Verviers, will give the most valuable information and show 
effectively the contrast between ready-made phrases and naked 
realities. The question before the Committee was not the 
interdiction of night employment, on this point all were agreed, 
but what exceptions entailed by the present state of labour were 
to be allowed. The first point was to lay down this fundamental 
rule ; the interdiction of night work for women is to consist in 
a complete rest of twelve consecutive hours from the evening to 
the morning, for all women working in factories, workshops, and 
outside their family. Foreseeing cases where this introduction 
of a twelve hours’ rest would create serious difficulties for the 
moment, the Commission passed a*resolution to the effect that 
the rest hours might at first be ten only, before reaching the full 
time agreed on. It was felt that this exception would enable all 
trades varying with the seasons (such as dressmaking and 
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millinery) to accommodate themselves to the new* conditions. 
This would imply that the Ten-Hours-Day would have to be 
introduced all over the continent. 

The Commission further agreed that dispensations (not ex- 
ceptions) might be granted in certain cases, agreed on before- 
hand, of imminent danger to a factory ; for example, in cases of 
fire or explosion, night work would be permitted either to prevent 
such an accident, or to remedy the damages caused by it. It 
was also voted that where w^omen worked with perishable pro- 
ducts, such as in the fish or fruit industries,' night work would 
be allowable whenever it was absolutely necessary in order to 
save the produce from complete destruction. 

These resolutions were to form part of a memoir to be laid 
before each Government by the first of March 1904, explaining 
the whole question of night work for women. As in the case of 
white phosphorus the Federal Council of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion was to be asked to initiate an international conference on 
this subject with a view to an international prohibition of night 
work for women. Finally, the Commission pointed out the 
absolute necessity of an inquiry into the question of home 
industries, more than ever urgently needed, as these very 
regulations would have the effect of extending their sphere. 

Such, in brief, was the work of the meeting at Bale, which, 
it is hoped, may lead to an international convention. 

E. F. 


The Economic Legislation for 1903 

Dealing first with the economic legislation of an Imperial 
character, we* find in the Finance Act (3 Edward VII., c. 8) a 
reflection of the unsettled fiscal convictions of the times. The 
duties imposed on various cereals in 1902 are remitted, but those 
on tea, tobacco, beer, and spirits are retained. The Income 
Tax is reduced from Is. Sd. to lid. By the Eevenue Act 
(3 Edward VII., c! 46), molasses imported for use solely as food 
for stock is exempted from duty under the Finance Act, 1901 : 
and in calculating the Inhabited House Duty on housas let in 
separate tenements, cornponeift tenements of a less annual value 
than jB 20 are not assessed, while the rate of duty is reduced to 
3d. and 6d. for those of an annual value between £20 and £40, 
and between £40 and £60 respectively. These reductions, how- 
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ever, depend, where the annual value is less than £40, upon the 
production of a certificate as to the fitness of the accommodation 
provided and as to the sanitary condition of the dwelling. 

As a result of.the International Sugar Convention, the Sugar 
Cpnvention Act (3 Edward VII., c. 21) was passed, giving the 
Crown power to prohibit by Order in Council the importation of 
sugar from a country where bounty is granted on the manufacture 
or export of sugar ; and, accordingly, the importation of sugar 
has been prohibited from Denmark, Kussia, and the Argentine 
Eepublic. Molasses and sugar- sweetened products are not 
included in this prohibition. 

The total sum granted by the Appropriation Act (3 Edward 
VII., c. 32) was £116,000,000 as against £151,000,000 of last year ; 
the charges for Army services showing a reduction of £35,000,000. 
It may be noted that by the Army Act (3 Edward VII., c. 4) an 
Army of 236,000 men (excluding those in India) is legalised, as 
against 420,000 in 1902. The appropriations in aid amount to 
an additional £18,000,000, of which £5,500,000 is devoted to 
meeting the excess of army expenditure for the year 1902-1903. 

By the Military Works Act (3 Edward VII., c. 29) an ex- 
penditure of £5,000,000 is authorised on various defence and 
other works, nearly half of which is appropriated to barracks in 
South Africa ; and by the Naval Works Act (3 Edward VII., c. 22) 
an expenditure of £8,000,000 is authorised on various works 
already (as at Gibraltar and Malta) in progress. This latter sum 
covers the estimates on these works up to 1905 ; while, since 1897> 
a Military Works Act has been passed every second year. 

By the South African Loan Act (3 Edward VII., c. 27) the 
Treasury may guarantee interest not exceeding 3 per cent, on 
loans raised by the Transvaal for certain purposes. These in- 
clude £2,000,000 for coTnpensation to loyalists in Cape Colony 
and Natal, £14,000,000 for the acquisition of existing railways, 
and £15,000,000 for repatriation, compensation, and develop- 
ment in the Transvaal and Orange Eiver Colony. The total 
loan that may be guaranteed is £35,000,000. 

Taking next the measures that affect the United Kingdom, the 
administration of the Patriotic Fund has been placed by the 
Patriotic Fund Eeorganisation Act (3 Edward VII., c. 20), in 
the hands of a corporation composed (besides nominated members) 
of all the lord-lieutenants, chairmei^of county councils and mayors 
in the United Kingdom. The fund consists of an invested sum 
of £1,250,000, in addition to landed property. 

By the Public Works Loans Act (3 Edward VII., c. 28) local 
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loans are authorised to be issued by the National* Debt Com- 
missioners to the extent of £7,900,000. 

The rapid development of speed in locomotion is evidenced by 
the Bail ways (Electrical Power) Act ^3 Edward YII., c. 30) and the 
Motor Car Act (3 Edward VII., c. 36). By the first the Board 
of Trade is given power to make orders authorising a railway 
company to make and use electricity, and securing the safety of the 
public where it is used. By the Motor Car Act the whole use 
of motor cars is regulated with a view to preventing reckless and 
dangerous driving and to ensurethe ready identification of offenders. 
Keckless driving was already an offence both at Common Law 
and under regulations in connection with the previous Motor 
Car Act ; it is now defined and made an offence under this Act, 
entailing penalties of £20 for the first offence, and £50 or three 
months* imprisonment for subsequent offences. Drivers are 
bound to stop when an accident occurs. The maximum rate 
of speed is enlarged to 20 miles an hour : but the Local Govern- 
ment Board may reduce this to 10 miles an hour within limited 
areas, and may close special roads to motor cars altogether. 

With regard to the increasingly important class of heavy 
motor cars under 3 tons (which will include the majority of those 
used in trade) , the Local Government Board are empowered to 
lay down the conditions of their use, A Committee of the 
Board is at present considering the matter. 

The identification of the car is provided for by the compulsory 
registering of every car with the council of some local authority, 
and the carrying in a prominent position of the number assigned. 
The person driving a car on the highway without the number 
affixed, or with the number obscured, is liable to the penalties 
before mentioned. 

Further control is obtained by the licfesing of drivers. These 
licenses (issued by councils of local authorities), involve no test of 
the driving powers of the applicant ; but they may be suspended, 
and the holder disqualified from obtaining another, and it is an 
offence under the Act to drive a motor car without one. The Act 
remains in force until 1907. 

By the Employment of Children Act (3 Edward VII., c. 45) 
local authorities are given large powers of regulating the employ- 
ment of children under 14 by byelaws, to be confirmed by the 
Secretary of State. They may prohibit employment telow a 
certain age, between certain hours, for more than a certain 
number of hours per week, or at certain trades. Subject to these 
byelaws, no child may be employed between 6 p.m. and 9 a.m. ; 
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and no child* shall in any case be employed at an occupation likely 
to injure his health or education, nor shall any child under eleven 
trade in the street. Where thi^ Act is contravened, both the 
employer and the parent of ’the child become liable to a fine. 
The power which the Petty Sessional Court had to license the 
employment of children over seven in public entertainments is 
now restricted to children over ten. 

One Act must be noticed that applies to England and Scotland 
— the Pistols Act (3 Edward VII., c. 18). Under this Act it is 
unlawful to sell or hire a pistol to any person who does not 
produce a gun license or show that he is entitled to carry a gun : 
unless he is going abroad for six months, or only intends to use 
the pistol in his own house. It is also unlawful for any person 
under eighteen years of age to buy or carry a pistol. A penalty 
of £25 or three months' imprisonment is placed upon selling a 
pistol to an intoxicated or insane person. 

Among the Acts that apply to England only, the County 
Courts Act (3 Edward VII., c. 42) extends the jurisdiction of 
County Courts to claims of the value of £100 (formerly £50) : 
while the Poor Prisoners' Defence Act (3 Edward VII., c. 38) 
provides for the assigning to poor prisoners of legal aid in 
suitable cases at the public expense. 

By the Housing of the Working Classes Act (3 Edward VII., 
c. 39), regulations are made for the re-housing of persons of the 
working class where land is compulsorily taken. It may be noted 
that ‘^working class" is defined to comprise mechanics and 
labourers working for wages : hawkers and others who do not 
employ anyone but their own family : and persons other than 
domestic servants whose income does not exceed 305. a week. 
Where houses occupied by 30 or more persons of the working 
class are to be taken, a re-housing scheme shall be approved by 
the Local Government Board before any house is entered, under 
a penalty of £500. The Act also provides that in any letting of a 
working class house there shall always be an implied condition 
that it is reasonably fit for human habitation, notwithstanding 
any agreement to the contrary. 

As a result of the indiscriminate use of thS streets of London 
by begging processions, and other collectors of alms, the 
Metropolitan Streets Act (3 Edward VII., c. 17) enables the 
police to control by regulation tha collection of money in the 
streets. 

The Education Act (1902) is applied to London by the 
Education (London) Act (3 Edward VII., c. 24). The London 
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County Council becomes the local education authotity. Their 
powers (except as to finance) will be exercised by a committee, 
to which outside experts may be co-opted, and in which at least 
one woman will be included. 

The borough councils will appoint two-thirds of the manage;rs 
of provided public elementary schools, in their respective areas ; 
they will also determine (subject to the approval of the Board of 
Education), the numbers of such managers and how the schools 
should be grouped. One third of each body of managers must 
be women. The borough councils must also be consulted in the 
selection of sites for new public elementary schools : but the 
Board of Education may, if they think necessary, override their 
objections. 

The managers of non-provided public elementary schools will 
be appointed as under the Act of 1902 — that is to say, four 
foundation managers to represent the denominational interest, 
one appointed by the county council, and one by the borough 
council. 

The limit to a 2d. rate for higher education imposed by the 
Act of 1902 will not apply to London. The Act will come into 
operation on some date before May 1st, 1905, to be appointed by 
the Board of Education. 

With regard to the working of the Education Act, 1902, the 
Education (Provision of Working Balances) Act (3 Edward VIL, 
c. 10) authorises local education authorities to borrow working 
balances for carrying the first-named Act into effect. 

The Scottish Licensing Laws are revised and consolidated by 
the Licensing (Scotland) Act (3 Edw^ard VIL, c. 25). Part I. of 
the Act deals with licensing courts and their constitution. 
Part II. deals with the granting by such courts of certificates to 
keep inns, etc. Part III. prohibits the granting of excise 
licenses unless a certificate is first obtained. Part IV. attaches 
penalties to various offences under the Act. Among other 
provisions, no person under 16 may be served with spirits to be 
consumed on the premises ; and no person under 14 may be served 
with excisable liquors to be carried away except in corked and sealed 
vessels containing ilot less than one pint ; while anyone who sends 
a child under 14 to fetch excisable liquor (except as above), is 
liable to a fine. Penalties are also imposed by this Part on 
riotous behaviour and drunkenness: on procuring drink for a 
drunken person : and on drinking in an unlicensed house. 

Part V. deals with the Eegistration of Clubs. No excisable 
liquor may be sold upon the premises of an unregistered club : 
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and precauttens are taken to ensure the registration of only bona 
fide clubs. Part VI. deals with legal proceedings. 

Another important Scottish Act is the Burgh Police (Scotland) 
Act (3 Edward VII., c. 33), which amends and enlarges the Burgh 
Police (Scotland) Act, 1892. It deals with the administration of 
burghs generally ; among other provisions it lays down various 
rules as to the streets and buildings in a burgh, gives certain 
additional powers and duties to the burgh authorities, prohibits 
betting in the streets, and deals with the supply of milk from 
diseased cows and the manufacture of ice cream. 

The Irish Land Act (3 Edward VII., c. 37), which is perhaps 
the most important measure of the year, and on which the 
highest hopes are built, cannot be more than touched on here. 
Its main object is to facilitate and encourage the sale of estates, 
and the purchase by tenants of their holdings. This is effected 
either by the purchase of the whole estate by the Land Commis- 
sion (this only in cases where three-fourths of the tenants 
agree to purchase their holdings), or by the advance to the tenant 
of the purchase-money of his holding. The Commissioners may 
not hold land not agreed to be purchased to the value of more 
than £5,000,000. 

The tenant will pay off the advance by an annuity of £3 15s. 
per cent. ; this, Mr. Wyndham stated in introducing the Bill, 
would wipe out the debt in 68| years. There are strict pro- 
visions against the purchasing tenant sub-dividing, sub-letting, 
or mortgaging his holding for more than a small amount. 

The landlord will be paid in cash, and in addition to the price 
he will receive a bonus of 12 per cent, from the Treasury. This 
is to cover the legal expenses (the land system being particularly 
complicated), and a total expenditure of £12,000,000 is authorised 
under this head, for which the Imperial Treasury will get no 
return. 

To raise the cash representing the price of the land, 2| per 
cent, guaranteed stock will be issued by the Treasury. Not more 
than £5,000,000 per annum will be issued at first. The total 
amount required cannot exceed £150,000,000, and the security 
for this will be the land in Ireland, and the •Imperial contribu- 
tion to Ireland — which amounts to £2,500,000 a year. Failing 
other sources, the interest on the debt will be paid out of this. 
Only agricultural and pasture land»ipay be dealt with. 

C. A. Montagu Baelow 
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Letter from Canada. 

Few topics possess a greater ‘interest and importance in 
Canada, at the present time, than the transportation question. 
A commission has been appointed to study it and to make a 
report for the guidance of the Government. Already sittings 
have been held, and a considerable amount of evidence submitted 
relating to the ports of the maritime provinces, which were 
visited by the Commissioners. The new Bailway Commission, 
at the head of which has been placed Mr. Blair, till recently 
minister of railways, is about to commence work. Its powers 
are considerably more extensive than those of the Eailway Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, whose functions it takes over. 
Whether it will be found that some of the powers nominally 
assigned the commission must be left unused, is a question which 
experience alone can decide. Eestraint of discrimination by the 
railways is an end to be desired : interference with rate-making 
may prove a dangerous practice, if indulged in. 

Meanwhile, the plans for the construction of the new trans- 
continental line, from Port Simpson to Moncton, are being 
advanced. The session of parliament, which has been announced, 
will be concerned with modifications of the contract with the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Eailway, embodied in an Act of the last 
session. The construction of the Eastern section of the line, 
from Winnipeg to Moncton, the part of the plan which led to 
the retirement of Mr. Blair from the ministry, is, we are assured, 
to be proceeded with. So far as that is concerned, rumour 
wrongly connected the intended modifications of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific contract with an abandonment of this feature 
of the scheme. 

As a correspondent of the Times recently (December 25th) 
pointed out, one of the reasons advanced for the construction of 
this line was the danger of the suspension of the privilege of 
shipping goods through the United States under bond, a privilege 
which proves a great convenience to Canadian shippers. The 
dependence of Canada on the maintenance of this privilege does 
not appear, however, to be by any means the only feature of 
importance relating to it. The Times correspondent, adduces 
certain data intended to show*that Canada’s trade is, at present, 
driven to United States ports during the winter, and is depend- 
ent on the friendly disposition of our neighbours to the South. 
It would, undoubtedly, be a great misfortune, deserving, perhaps. 
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the name of calamity, if the free choice ‘of routes for our export 
trade were limited by the interruption of freedom of transit in 
bond. 

There are other aspects of the matter, however, which 
encourage a confidence that the calamity in question will be 
averted. Apart from the increased degree of independence of 
United States transportation routes which the construction of 
the new transcontinental railway may afford, existing routes for 
summer traffic are being steadily improved. The handling of 
grain on the great lakes, and thence to Montreal, is now so 
efficiently conducted that one important argument for the 
improvement of the Erie Canal is that the St. Lawrence route 
competes too severely to be endured as things are. From the 
head of the lakes to Montreal, grain can be handled at cents 
per bushel, and has been handled at a lower rate than this in the 
season recently concluded. The transfer to ocean-going vessels 
at Montreal can be made directly from canal barges, and I am 
assured that this fact alone is sufficient to outweigh the disad- 
vantage in insurance rates under which the St. Lawrence still 
labours. The greater cheapness has brought large quantities of 
United States grain to Montreal. The preliminary figures of 
exports of Canada during the five months ending with November 
show an export of barely million bushels of domestic wheat, 
as against over 5 million bushels of foreign wheat, and as large 
an amount of maize from the United States. 

Taking wheat, oats, and corn together, the second half of 
1903 showed, according to a return of grain exports in the daily 
newspapers, a greater export of these three from Montreal than 
from any other Atlantic seaport. New York itself included. For 
the whole year 1903, Montreal was surpassed in grain exports by 
New Orleans and New York alone of the ports on the Atlantic. 
Doubtless there are interests which would be served by the 
diversion of the trade from Canadian ^ to United States routes. 
Similarly, in the case of the large amount of freight which passes 
between New England and western states, traversing part of 
Canada on the way, the diversion to lines of transportation lying 
wholly within the United States would profit transportation 
interests there, but be antagonistic to the interests of shippers 
and consignees. Then, again, the movement of Canadian goods 

• 

% 

^ It should bo stated that Canada imposes a duty on grain imported for 
consumption as follows ; — wheat 12 cents per bushel, oats 10 cents per bushel, 
corn imported for use in distillation 7^ cents per bushel, rye 10 cents per 
bushel, &c. 
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through United States ‘ports to Europe and elsewhere, and the 
movement of goods to Canada through New York and other 
United States ports, enlists interests on the side of not driving 
away freight, and the profits which arise frora handling it, by 
imposing such an obstacle as the interruption of the bonding 
privilege would prove. 

Though some parts of the United States may be found to 
favour the removal of the privilege, and other parts be indifferent, 
there are important interests concerned in the maintenance 
of the privilege. The western states gain, and so does New 
England, the latter having an especial interest in maintaining 
the competition of the Canadian Pacific Eailway and the Grand 
Trunk with the other railways which serve them. 

Bearing in mind the effective resistance of the fishing interests 
of Gloucester to the Newfoundland treaty, the special concern of 
Portland in being used as a port of shipment for Canadian 
products, and a port at which goods are landed en route to Canada, 
seems worth considering. The fishery products landed at the two 
ports of Boston and Gloucester together are stated in United 
States returns at a value of about four millions of dollars in 1901, 
less than 4^ millions in 1902. In 1902, of 10,840,000 bushels of 
grain shipped from Portland, over 8,000,000 bushels were 
Canadian grain. In the eleven months to November 1903, of 
11,740,000 bushels shipped, again over 8,000,000 bushels were 
Canadian. In the fiscal year 1901-2, the domestic exports from 
Portland were $14,300,000. Theimports for United States purposes 
were $1,200,000 in round figures. The imports received by water 
and sent on overland to Canada were $6,680,000. To this must be 
added the Canadian goods exported. It is only in 3903 that the 
United States records supply data as to the total amount of this 
transit trade. For the eleven months to November, the value of the. 
principal Canadian go(>ds sent in transit to Portland for shipment 
exceeded six million dollars. It would, therefore, appear as if 
the value of goods passing through Portland on Canadian account 
is more than 40 per cent, of Portland's total foreign trade. 
Portland, at least, would be very seriously injured by any inter- 
ference with the. bonding privilege. If Gloucester's fishing 
interests can prevent the establishment of free trade relations 
between the United States and Newfoundland, what may be 
expected of the greater intere^jt of Portland in the handling of 
Canadian goods shipped in bond ? 

Quite recently, the fact that Canadian convenience is not 
alone concerned in facilities for interchange of traffic between the 
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United States and Canada has received a -fresh illustration. The 
Customs officials at St. John have been enforcing a regulation 
requiring that goods shipped to St. John from United States 
ports, for free transhipment there to ocean-going vessels, must be 
carried in ships of ‘British registry. The regular lines of American- 
owned vessels trading between Boston, Portland, and St. John 
have found such action a serious hindrance to profitable business, 
and a compromise, which may permit the continuance of business 
on the lines on which they have developed it, is sought. If my 
memory is not at fault, the action above referred to was preceded 
by an increase of stringency on the part of the United States 
Customs department in its relation to passengers on this very 
route. The written declaration required of passengers landing at 
Now York and other ports, coming from Europe, was announced 
as about to be exacted also from passengers between the ports of 
the Canadian maritime provinces and the ports of the United 
States. Whether the act of the Collector of Customs at St. John, 
in insisting on the nationality of the vessels entitled to privileged 
treatment, is in any sense a reprisal to the new regulation of the 
United States Customs does not appear. They are closely related 
in time at any rate. 

There is one point in which the statistics quoted by the 
Times correspondent might have been made to support his 
thesis of our dependence on United States routes much more 
elBfectively. He shows, for example, that the value of certain 
food products exported to Great Britain during the months 
December, 1902, to April, 1903, from Halifax and St. John was 
$7,145,000. Now the total value of these same products, 
exported to any destination whatever from Halifax and St. John, 
during the year July, 1902, to June, 1903, is given in the Trade 
and Navigation returns as $7,700,000, of which $6,860,000 was 
sent from St. John. Is it not certain that a large proportion of 
the latter reached St. John by the Canadian Pacific Eailway 
short line through the State of Maine ? Would not this route 
be affected equally with the routes to Portland, Boston, New 
York, &c., by the interruption of the bonding arrangements? 
The 30 per cent, of winter food exports shown to be shipped 
from Canadian ports, might probably be reduced to a figure not 
exceeding 10 per cent, sent by all-Canadian routes. But what 
does this, prove? Should we not need to know how the individual 
items would be affected by the greater expense of a longer haul 
over a Canadian line? As the Intercolonial is a Government 
line, suspension of bonding arrangements might be met by a 
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reduction of freight rates sufficient to minimise the inconvenience, 
just as canal tolls have been suspended on Canadian canals 
during the past season. A known difficulty in moving freight to 
ocean ports during the winter might affect the proportion of the 
goods least able to bear heavy charges which would be moved 
via St. Lawrence ports. The capacity of these ports is being 
enlarged year by year. As far back as 1897-8 a much larger 
amount of grain was shipped from Montreal than in 1902-3. 
Yet the lake grain-carriers, the canals, the elevators, can all 
handle more now than then. A return, with which the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce has favoured me, shows that over 
21 millions of bushels of Canadian grain of all kinds was shipped 
through the United States in each of the fiscal years 1901-2 and 
1902-3. In the first of these years, over 10 million bushels, in 
the second over 8 million bushels, of foreign grain was shipped 
through Canadian ports. The same interference with bonding 
arrangements, which would deprive United States railroads of the 
freight represented by the 21 millions, would divert the foreign 
grain from Canadian routes, and thus leave them the freer to 
handle domestic grain. The channels would not be so likely to 
be choked as might appear if we think only of the amount now 
sent through the States. 

The general manager of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, at 
the recent Annual Meeting of that institution, pointed out that, 
during the season just ended, a smaller proportion of our crops 
were shipped by United States routes than ever before. He 
said : “ We are now carrying nearly all of our own grain and a fair 
quantity of grain grown in the United States.’’ He stated also 
that, in 1903, the number of cattle shipped from Montreal was 
147,216. The United States statistics show that, in the eleven 
months ending November, 1903, the number of Canadian cattle 
shipped from United States ports in transit was only 13,831, 
while the total number of cattle shipped from Atlantic ports of 
the United States in those eleven months was 286,217, of which 
New York accounted for 131,392, or less than were shipped from 
Montreal in the seven months from May to November. The 
relative position ^f the chief port of the Dominion is rapidly 
improving, and the, capacity of Canadian routes to take care of 
Canadian trade in the future must not be judged simply from the 
indications of the recent past. 

It was on considerations such as have been stated above that 
the assertion made on p. 479 of the last number of this Journal 
was based. Were our neighbours to interfere with existing 
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privileges of* transit of jnerchandise in bond through their 
territory, it would, unquestionably, be a source of no small 
inconvenience to Canada, but it would smack of the policy of 
“ cutting off one's nose to spite one's face." 

In the course of the comparison of different records relating 
to the subject of this letter, the writer has been struck by the 
apparent discrepancies between statements apparently applying to 
the same facts. Thus the Canadian accounts show the following 
for our foreign trade carried on through the United States. 


Fiscal year 
ending June 30th. 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 


Merchandiso imported 
from Foreign Countries 
through the United States. 
$ 

24,843,380 

22,313,751 

20,971,513 

24,007,662 


Merchandise exported 
to Foreign Countries 
through the United States. 
$ 

49,509,026 

48,192,860 

36,822,096 

25,606,984 


The regularity of communication with Europe via New York 
is an obvious reason for the receipt of a substantial value of 
merchandise through that port. The increasing use of the ports 
of the United States for our exports is, however, very striking. 

The Statistical Abstract of the United States, reproducing 
figures from the annual return relating to Foreign Commerce 
and Navigation, shows the following, so far as. the Dominion of 
Canada is concerned : — 

^ Merchandise received for immediate transit across United 
States territory, or for immediate transhipment to other foreign 
countries. 


Fiscal year 
ending Juno 30th. 

1902 

1901 

1900 


Shipped to Canada. 
% 


37,577,144 

30,483,655 

31,350,372 


Received from Canada. 
$ 

61,070,657 

44,242,139 

43,574,868 


Figures for the latest year are not yet to hand. The Monthly 
Summary, already quoted, however, shows the amount and value 
of leading articles of merchandise brought from the Dominion of 
Canada, and entered for transit across the United States 


territory to Foreign Countries as follows : 

% 

Six months ending June 30th, 1903 12,687,627 

Eleven months ending November 30th, 1903 . . 19,610,923. 
No. 63. — voL. XIV. K • , 
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These amounts include, however, as stated, bnly leading 
articles, and only represent the use made of United States routes 
in respect of these commodities. The contrast between the 
Canadian and United States figures relating apparently to the 
same trade movement is very noteworthy. Apart from a con- 
jecture that possibly the use of routes between different parts of 
Canada which traverse United States territory may be included 
in the United States return, omitted from the Canadian, I cannot 
explain the differences. The conjecture is not strongly supported 
by examination of the figures. Thus we have : 


Fiscal Year 
ending Juno 30th. 

1902 

1901 

1900 


United States receipts of 
goods in transit from 
Canada less Canadian 
exports to Foreign Countries 
through United States. 

$ 

12,877,807 

7,420,043 

17,967,884 


United States shipments of 
goods in transit to Canada 
loss Canadian imports 
from Foreign Countries 
through United States. 

$ 

15,268,393 

9,512,142 

7,342,710 


If the difference between Canadian and United States accounts 
depended on the inclusion in the latter of goods received at one 
Canadian frontier station for shipment to another Canadian 
frontier station, the figures in the two columns of this last table 
ought to be, at any rate approximately, equal. 

Keference to this point affords opportunity for again 
emphasising a matter entirely omitted from all the official records 
which I have been able to consult, namely, the value of United 
States goods which traverse Canadian territory in the same way 
in which Canadian goods, moving by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway short line across the State of Maine from the provinces 
of Ontario or Quebec to New Brunswick, traverse United States 
territory. The department of Trade and Commerce at Ottawa 
inform me that they have no record of the value of goods thus 
passing through Canada, but I have been assured by those whose 
connection with the transportation routes conveying such goods 
should enable them to speak with authority that the amount is 
very substantial. 

While on the subject of discrepancies in the trade statistics of 
different countries, it may be pointed out that, taking the three 
years July, 1900, to June, 1903, the British returns, reducing 
hundredweights to busheh * at the rate of 60 pounds to the 
bushel, show imports of wheat, as grain, from Canada and the 
United States respectively, averaging 16 and 72 millions of 
bushels per annum. The trade statistics of Canada and the 
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United Stated show exports of wheat of the domestic produce of 
these countries, to Great Britain, averaging respectively 21^ and 
68 millions of bushels. The drscrepancy in the aggregate 
receipts in the United Kingdom from North America, and the 
shipments thence, is small, but the distribution, as shown in the 
British accounts, is substantially different from that shown in 
the accounts of the countries of origin. A difference in the 
opposite direction is shown in the figures for wheat flour, but 
not sufficient to show the contribution of Canada to the bread 
supplies of the mother country in the relative importance, 
compared with the United States, which the returns of these 
countries indicate. This is a matter intimately connected with 
the chief subject of this letter, inasmuch as the differences here 
pointed out are traceable to the shipment of Canadian products 
from United States ports, and vice versa, 

A. W. Flux. 

Canadian Correspondent of the 
Royal Economic Society. 


Kecent Official Papers 

Views of the Government of India on the Question of Preferential 
Tariffs. [C^ 1931.] 1904. 

Of two alternative plans that India should be as free as the 
self-governing colonies to protect against British goods, and that 
she should maintain dues on British and Colonial goods as now 
for revenue, while imposing a higher rate on foreign goods, the 
former is dismissed as impracticable. The latter would benefit 
the British manufacturer. “ But as regards India the balance of 
advantage is distinctly adverse.** She has very little to gain and 
a great deal to lose, considering the danger of reprisals by 
foreign nations, and the necessity to India of foreign trade as the 
means of meeting her obligations. All that thQ Indian Govern- 
ment ask for is that they should not be pledged in advance to 
accord equal treatment to the imports of all countries alike 
whether they penalise our exports pr not. India has recently 
used effectively the threat of a higher tariff or the concession of a 
lower one in her dealing with Bussia and France. 
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Beports on Tariff Wars between certain European States. 

1938.] 

Three tariff wars, between Prance and Switzerland (1892-5), 
between France and Italy (1888-99), and between Germany and 
Eussia (1893-4) are described; each war in two reports. One 
from each of the two countries that were parties to that war. (i) 
Of the Franco-Swiss war His Majesty’s representative at Paris 
reports that the decline in the French exports to Switzerland in 
the three years 1891-94 was nearly 45 per cent. ; while the 
corresponding decline of Swiss exports to France was nearly 35 
per cent. The trade relations between France and Switzerland 
have not yet recovered their prosperity of thirteen years ago. 
The course of the war from year to year is given in the report 
from Switzerland in the form of extracts from the annual reports 
of the Swiss Commercial and Industrial Society, (ii) The 
Franco-Italian war from the French point of view appears equally 
disastrous. The dreary details of loss are given by the Italian 
correspondent. A Ministerial memorandum laid before the Italian 
Chambers, 1889, showed that the differential duties had almost 
ruined the export trade to, and the import trade from, France. 
The joint loss to the two countries is estimated as £120,000,000. 
The termination of the war has not nearly restored the volume of 
trade to its former level, (iii) Among the chief causes of the 
tariff war between Eussia and Germany were {a) Eussia’s heavy 
protective duties on imported manufactures and the preference 
given by her to sea-borne over land-borne goods ; (6) Germany’s 
heavy duties on imported cereals not lightened for Eussia, as for 
other nations, by a treaty. In 1892 Eussia created a double 
tariff and threatened Germany with the maximum; Germany 
retorted with differential duties of 50 per cent, on Eussian goods. 
Eussia followed suit, and also raised dues on German shipping. 
So the war raged from August, 1893, to March, 1894, when a 
compromise was effected. Great increase of trade has followed, 
the consequence, perhaps, of that clause which stipulated that 
there should be no addition of duties on certain articles for ten 
years. The report from Berlin represents the concessions made 
by Eussia as greater than those which she obtained. 


Special Beport on Employees and Wages (Twelfth Census of the 
United States). By D, E. Dewey, Ph. 

This, is a monumental record of earnings and rates of 
wages in thirty-four staple and stable industries of the United 
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States. The* introductory chapter setting forth the method and 
scope of the inquiry is of great statistical interest. The use of 
the median and quartiles is advocated. The comparison between 
rates of wages in J.900 and in *1890 is thereby facilitated. 


The Bulletin of the Bureau of Labour (Washington), for 
November, 1903, gives the results of an investigation into the 
cost of living of working men’s families in the United States. 
The retail prices for articles of food weighted according to the 
proportions consumed by 2,567 families (in 33 States) show a 
rise of 10 9 per cent, in 1902, as compared with the period 
1890-99 ; a rise of 16‘1 per cent, as compared with the year of 
lowest prices, 1896. These articles represent 42’5 per cent, of 
the average family expenditure. For rent, which makes up 
nearly 13 per cent, of that average, no statistics are available. 
For clothing and other articles there are only wholesale prices. 
Assuming that retail prices rise and fall less than wholesale 
prices, it is estimated that the cost of living as a whole has risen 
by not more than 161 per cent, since 1896. 


Obituary 
Herbert Spencer 

Herbert Spencer died at Brighton on the 8th December, 
1903, in his 84th year. Though never of robust health, he h?id 
been able by rigid economy of his strength and patient per- 
severance in plain living and high thinking to carry out in its 
broad outlines the whole of the large philosophical scheme 
which he had set before himself fifty years ago. He had 
applied his Synthetic Philosophy to the chief departments of 
human knowledge. The essence of it is in his own words a 
doctrine of evolution proceeding from “indefinite incoherent 
homogeneity to definite coherent heterogeneify ” — from simple 
unity to a unity of differences. In a prospectus of 1860 
(reprinted in the Preface to First Principles a few years later), 
the scheme already embraces the . Principles of Biology, of 
Psychology, of Sociology, of Morality ; and books from him on 
all these subjects have duly appeared. They have been widely 
read, and have exerted a great influence, though the number of 
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Spencer’s admirers has always been larger than tlie number of 
his adherents, especially in political theory. 

By habit and repute a -philosopher, he cultivated close 
relations with economics. His political economy is nearest to 
that of Adam Smith ; with that philosopher and economist, he 
has many points of contact, finding much truth in Adam Smith’s 
ethics of sympathy (see Social Statics, 1850, ch. v, § 5), sharing 
his dislike not only of the interference of the State, but even of 
the action of voluntary combinations as soon as these became a 
power in society. Ho did not like the Dock Strike of 1889. 
{Justice, 1891, p. 244.) His praise of co-operation is very cautious 
(see Principles of Sociology, and the extract from it contributed 
by his own authority to the Labour Co-partnership Journal, 
October, 1896). 

But he was not bounded by the ideas of the 18th century. 
The broad analogies between biology and industry, for example, 
which appear very tentatively in Quesnay and Adam Smith, are 
expanded and expounded with fulness of knowledge by Herbert 
Spencer (in Principles of Sociology), The hint which he ascribes 
to Milnes Edwards {Justice, p. 229) of an analogy between physi- 
ological and industrial division of labour has been improved by 
him in the taking. To him it is not so much an analogy between 
two different phenomena as the appearance of something one and 
the same in a more and in a less highly developed form. The 
“law” of the relation between conduct and consequence, too, 
appears in the animal as well as in the human kingdom. So docs 
the very law of “non-interference,” requiring that the actions 
by which the individual benefits itself and avoids evils shall be 
so guided as to allow the like acts of others, in the social herd ; 
and so also the law of sacrifice of the individual for the herd 
under certain conditions {Justice, pp. 15 seq,). 

Whatever may be the rightfulness on other grounds of laying 
materialism and agnosticism to the charge of Herbert Spencer, 
he cannot be accused of making too little of the place of morality 
in the world. To him, morality as it is in man is in the nature 
of things ; it is the same phenomenon as is traceable in all 
animated nature,* and by no means fortuitous and haphazard. 
He goes so far as to vindicate the use of the old terms Law of 
Nature and Moral Sense {Social Statics, Introduction). The 
notion of Greatest Happiness is described in a quite Aristotelian 
manner : ‘‘ To have complete felicity is to have all the faculties 
exerted in the ratio of their several developments ; and an ideal 
arrangement of circumstances calculated to secure this con- 
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stitutes the* standard of Greatest Happiness*' {Social StaticSy 
Introduction, compare Data q/ Ethics, 1879, ch. ix, §§ 56 seq,), 
“Pleasure is an unintended concomitant’* (Letter to Spectator, 
16th December,^ 1899, cf. Data of Ethics, § 67). He is not 
without reservations a Utilitarian; — neither does egoism avail 
altogether, nor altruism, as a rule of conduct. He recognises the 
close coincidence between himself and Kant in jurisprudence and 
ethics {Justice, Appendix). When interpreted with sufficient 
freedom, he may seem to be nearer to that philosopher than to 
Hobbes or Bentham. 

His view of the relation of ethics and economics was likely, 
therefore, to have a character of its own. To Herbert Spencer, 
Political Economy is an instance of the victory of natural 
philosophy over superstition {Social Statics, cli. xxiii, The 
Regulation of Commerce) ; it showed law where there had seemed 
to be no law. That is the intellectual side. On the other hand, 
like Adam Smith and Richard Cobden, he found a coincidence 
between morals and economics {Social Statics, ch. xxxi. Sum- 
mary, § 4). It is more to him than a coincidence ; ethics may be 
said to include economics. “ The laboured arguments of Adam 
Smith and his successors are forestalled, and for practical 
purposes made needless by the simplest deductions of fundamental 
morality, a fact which perhaps will not bo duly realised until it is 
seen that the inferences of political economy are true only because 
they are discoveries by a roundabout process of what the moral 
law commands ” {ih.), A breach of economic laws is a breach of 
the law of right, and Protection is, among other things, an 
injustice {Social Statics, Introduction, conclusion). “All that the 
Anti-Corn Law League did wuth its lectures, its newspapers, its 
bazaars, its monster meetings, and its tons of tracts, was to teach 
people what should hav(5 been very clear to them without any 
such teaching — that no good can come of violating men’s rights. 
By bitter experience and a world of talk, we have at length been 
made partially to believe as much. Be it true or not in other 
cases, we are now quite certain that it is true in trade. In 
respect to this at least we have declared that for the future we 
will obey the law of equal freedom” {ih. ch. xxiii, Regulation of 
Commerce, § 4). “ To recognise and enforce the rights of 

individuals is at the same time to recognise and enforce the 
conditiolis to a normal social life ” {Man versus State, 1885, 
p, 102), The moral law itself is simply the law of complete 
life (an idea worked out in the Data of Ethics, 1879). “ The 

liberty of each limited only by the like liberty of all is the 
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condition of complete life as applied to mankind at la‘rge ” {Social 
Statics, 1850, ch. xxxi, Summary). Parliament has come to en- 
croach more and more on this liberty; and “ the function of true 
Liberalism in the future will be that of putting a limit to the 
powers of Parliaments'' (iltfan versus State, p. 107). 

Herbert Spencer has written few papers directly economical in 
title. The essays on State Tamperings with Money and Banks " 
and on “The Morals of Trade" (both in Essays, 2nd series, 
1863) are among the few exceptions. From the first, bank 
legislation has been an organised injustice {L c., p. 302). The 
Act of 1844 was a remnant of Protectionism {ib. 305). The 
reasoning, we see, is of a piece with his general political 
philosophy. Such an essay as that on the Social Organism {ih.) 
is full of economic illustrations ; and, in fact, economics of an 
ultra-classical character pervades all the social and political works 
of Spencer. The chapters in Justice (1891) on the rights of free 
exchange and free industry, for example, are a philosophical 
treatise in little upon the doctrine of Free Trade ; and taxation is 
not left out (199, 200). He sees that principles are necessary, in 
such cases, and not mere judgment “ of each case on the merits " 
(249 seq.). Passive Eesisters might find an argument in his plea 
for direct taxation, founded on the right which a man has of 
ignoring the State. The said right, he says, is not vindicable unless 
the tax is so imposed that the tax can be repudiated {Social Statics, 
ch. xix, § 2). The Poor Laws are unsparingly condemned ; the 
supposed cruelty of Malthus is tender mercy beside the rigour of 
Herbert Spencer (see Social Statics, ch. xxv. Poor Laws). “In 
their eagerness to prevent the really salutary sufferings that 
surround us, these sigh-wise and groan-foolish people bequeath to 
posterity a continually increasing curse." “ Most of the objec- 
tions raised by the dissenters to an established religion will tell 
with equal force against established charity." Even education is 
not the affair of the State. Spencer has no belief in the 
“collective wisdom." Governments are to him at best a 
necessary evil. “ As amongst the Bushmen we find a state 
antecedent to government, so may there be one in which it shall 
have become extinct. As civilisation advances government 
decays " (Social Statics, Introduction, § 4). 

This Anarchism of Herbert Spencer is that of William Godwin, 
but on an immensely more solid foundation of knowledge. 
It has notoriously lessened his popularity in these democratic 
times. His views on property in land, the views, in 1850, of 
a far advanced reformer, such as is now called a Nationaliser 
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of the land, must weigh a little in the other direction. He after- 
wards changed his opinion as to the ways and means of 
rectifying the supposed wrongs and did not wish Social Statics to 
be taken as in alt points representing his mature views. But his 
arguments against himself, perhaps the most telling summary 
on record of the case against Nationalisation with or without 
compensation, still leave us with the feeling that he is reluctant 
to be convinced {Justice, 1891, App. B, The Land Question). 

There is no shrinking from application of the main political 
principle. The very Post Office is not spared. But it is not 
fair to say that Spencer wishes the State to be dissolved, as 
things are now. We are not yet out of the condition he calls 
militarism ; and therefore we need the State for defence and 
for justice. Justice means to him rather the prevention of 
wrongs than the securing of rights. His complaint is that the 
work which it is proper for the State to do is not well done 
by it, the State wasting its time in trying vainly to do what 
is improper for it altogether. As we pass out of the military 
condition of things, we should come into what may be called 
Anarchism or Absence of Government. The Anarchism would 
be far-reaching. Education itself, “ so far as it seeks to form 
character, serves only a temporary purpose, and, like other 
institutions resulting from the non-adaptation of man to the 
social state, must die out'* {Social Statics, ch. xvii. The Eights 
of Children), 

The stream of tendency in politics has not made for the 
ideals of Herbert Spencer ; and in The Man versus the State 
he laments the fact with some bitterness. Socialists, especially 
“ Municipal Socialists," may perhaps consider that they will 
be Spencerians when their Socialism has first of all done its 
perfect work and made *Anarchism possible. It is certain, how- 
ever, that Spencer himself took no such view of the matter; 
and if he has had an attraction for certain classes of Socialists it 
has been in spite of himself. As life advanced he did not 
become more conciliatory. 

It has sometimes seemed that a writer's style grows worse 
as his thought grows more mature. This* is at least not 
so true of Spencer as it was of Bentham. The pointedness 
and vigour of the Social Statics can be paralleled in the Study 
of Sociology (1873), perhaps the ^most popular of Spencer's 
works. But the larger books, say the Biology, the Psychology, 
the Principles of Sociology, give more colour to the assertion. 
Even the smaller of the later books contain few such racy 
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passages as the apologue of the Monkey and the ’Jar of Fruit 
in Social Statics (ch. xxvii, Government Colonisation). A 
remark in Justice (p. 57, note) has the sort of humour that 
occurs perliaps twice or thrice in -the staid Stuart Mill: ‘‘I 
know only one thing more remarkable [than the resurrection 
of a doctrine], and that is tlic way in which a system of thought 
may be seen going about in high spirits after having committed 
suicide.” 

This is not the place for a discussion of Herbert Spencer’s 
philosojjhical or educational ideas. The Essay on Education has 
been brought to bear on the teaching of Economics, as of 
other things. Written as long ago as 1861, it seems curiously 
modern ; its ideas were in advance of the time. That its 
author was not always abreast of his time means no more 
than that lie was a finite human being. The balance of 
opinion amongst learned men is not likely to incline towards 
the duodecimal system of weights and measures ; but Spencer 
never ceased to oppose a compulsory Metric System. His Will 
(1900) directed that, if within ten years after his death a Bill 
should be introduced to establish the Metric System, his 
pamphlet Against the Metric System should bo reissued at a 
nominal price. The contingency has already arisen (23rd 
February, 1904) in the House of Lords. It is of interest at 
the present juncture to recall the w^arning addressed by Herbert 
Spencer to the Japanese in 1892 (quoted in Times ol 18th January, 
1904) to keep other races at arm’s length as much as possible,” 
to trade with them by all means, but not to ally themselves 
with them — in marriage or otherwise. 

James Bonar 


A. E. Fr. Schaffle 

The last days of the year that is gone brought a grievous loss 
to German political science. On the 25th of December died 
Albert Eberhard Friedrich Schaffle. With him there passed 
away one of the great German scholars of the 19th century — one 
of those who have not only opened up new lines of thought and 
theory in politics, but who also, as statesmen and publicists, 
have most effectively influenced, instructed and educated public 
opinion within the German q;nlpire in very different departments 
of civic life. 

Schaffle was born February 24th, 1831, at Niirtingen in 
Suabia. Sprung from the most tenacious among Germany’s 
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racial units, he remained true to his t;^e, like many of his less 
broad-minded countrymen, and in spite of his imperial anti- 
sectarian views. He was destined for the Church, but, while 
yet a youth, turned aside to •journalism. After studying political 
science at the University of Tubingen, he worked on the staff 
of the Scliiodbischer Merkiir, an old highly respected organ of 
his native State. In 1860 he was appointed Professor of 
Political Economy at Tiibingen, and in 1861 entered the 
Wurtemberg Parliament as a delegate. Till 1865 he remained 
engaged in the political life of his own country. He was 
called thence in 1868 to fill the chair of political economy at 
the University of Vienna. 

Kesidence in Austria opened up the most important episode 
of his professional life, l^ublic life in the Austria of that day 
had been mightily stirred by the catastrophe of 1866. Herein 
Schaffle found direct incitement to the first of those writings 
which display his special and admirable ability — the power, that 
is to say, of treating radically and from a scientific point of view 
questioTis and phenomena of practical politics and of actual social 
life. The modern labour movement which was then (1869) for 
the first time taking its place as an independent political factor 
in Austria, incited him to a series of public speeches. These 
were committed to book-form and published under 4he title 
Capitalism and Socialism, He here sets out, in graphic and 
effective style, both his central ideas concerning the labour 
question and his conviction of the necessity for the federalistic 
organisation of the modern imperial State. It is certain that, 
by this publication, Schaffle’s strenuous opposition to the then 
omnipotent idea of capitalistic liberalism and of a Pan-G-erman 
centralisation brought him into line with the Conservative party 
in Austria. When, in 1871, the Conservative leader, Count 
Hohenwart, was called upon to form a Ministry, he included 
Schaffle as Minister of Commerce. 

This Government lasted only a few months, affording 
Schaffle no adequate opportunity for converting his principles of 
economics and home politics into measures. But Schaffle was 
none the less destined to champion to the fullest extent his ideas 
on the functions of the State. In the drafting of the fundamental 
articles of the Constitution which were intended to replace the 
older Austria of a centralistic and German stamp by a more elastic 
scheme of federation, conferring equal political status on Slav 
and German nationalities, Schaffle was the leading spirit. It 
was the attempt to carry out this at that time premature recon- 
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stitution of Austria that overthrew the Hohenwart 'Ministry in 
October, 1871. 

Schaffle now left both Austria and academic activity for good. 
He went to live at Stuttgart, his remarkable literary power 
henceforth unhindered in its full development by office of any 
kind. 

The three years spent in Austria divide his work as author 
into two periods. Previous to the year 1868 he published two 
very notable theoretic writings: the Hand- und Lehrhuch der 
Nationalokonomic (1861, 2nd Ed., 1867) and Ueber die Theorie 
der ausschliessenden Absaizverhdltnisse ^ (1867). In these works, 
as also in an essay, Ueber die ethische Seite der natioyialokojio- 
mischen Lelire vom Wert (1862), he set himself to oppose the 
school of economic liberalism prevailing in Germany and else- 
where generally. The work on ‘‘Capitalism and Socialism’’ 
dates from the Vienna period, and was, later on, developed and 
incorporated with his theoretic magnum opus. 

In his lectures Schaffle had for the first time come 
forward, with a frankness too outspoken for that genera- 
tion, to vindicate many of the claims and arguments of 
Socialism. In his Quintessenz des Sozialismus (1874), which 
first won him a world-wide reputation, he enunciated still 
more clearly his hostile position, in theory as in practical 
politics, over against the predominance of capitalistic Liberalism. 
This treatise, published at first anonymously, and running, till 
1891, through thirteen editions, was translated into French, 
English and Spanish, and did more than any other production 
to enlighten the views of the educated and the well-to-do, in 
Germany and Austria, on the real nature of Socialism. In 
masterly fashion with verve and conciseness, Schaffle has 
therein demonstrated that the central claim of Marxism, namely, 
the complete supersession of private enterprise by social collecti- 
vistic capital, involved, as such, no principle hostile to civilisation. 
The bogey of the “ Keformatory State ” {Zuchthausstaat) was, 
he showed, by no means identical with the idea of the Col- 
lectivist Labour State. 

In this work Schaffle came so near to an accord with Social 
Democracy, which the German Government was then combating 
through special legislative measures, that his book, the work of 
an ex-Minister of Austria, came to be — for two days only— on the 
German Government’s Index lihrorum prohibitorum. As a 
matter of fact, Schaffle, far from stirring up revolutionary 
^ On tlie TJmry of Monopolies in Trade. 
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agitation, hkd only claimed calmly to ’think out just for once 
the idea of a Socialistic State,” and to criticise the shrewd and 
significant doctrinal structure ‘of Marxism with intellectual 
weapons, instead of condemning it without a hearing. 

The book was none the less very largely misunderstood. And 
when Schaffle, ten years later, brought out his brochure on the 
absence of any future for Social Democracy in Germany, 
Aussichtslosigkeit der SozialdemoJcratie (“ Three Letters to a 
Statesman,'' 1884), he was on many points accused of self-con- 
tradiction, and even of a sort of apostasy. This judgment was 
certainly unjustifiable, even if it cannot be denied that Schaffle 
first invested the phenomenon of German Social Democracy with 
too much light, and then with too much shadow. As a politician 
he remained ever true to his standpoint. Namely, he refused to 
regard political and economic Liberalism as the goal which could 
satisfy all aspirations. On the other hand, he considered it as a 
transitional stage — necessary but to be transcended — leading to 
a higher order of civic and economic commonwealth, built up on 
the organisation of trades and professions on guild principles. 

This view, and the twofold criticism which it involved, of 
capitalistic Liberalism and of revolutionary socialism, were 
worked out by Schaffle, with fulness of breadth and depth, in 
the third volume of the chief work of his life. This Bau imd 
Leben des sozialen Korpers ^ (2nd edition in 2 volumes, 1890) is 
the book which raised Schaffle, as guide and founder of German 
sociology, to the front rank of thinkers. I venture to contend 
that, in this work, Schaffle wrought for German science what 
Herbert Spencer achieved for English sociology and Auguste 
Comte for that of France. Certainly he surpasses both in the 
richness of his knowledge and his insight into the whole field of 
economics and practical politics of our time. 

It is impossible, in this connection, to make even an ap- 
proximate characterisation of a work so large and many-sided, so 
instructive and rich in contents. I would only suggest that, as 
a rule, Schaffle’s critics, in my opinion, have thrown into far too 
great prominence the theoretical scaffolding of his book, the 
parallels, namely, between the social and physical body, often 
pursued into the furthest details, and the base idea of the organic 
theory of state and society, so widely, often too widely, spun out. 
Let it* be granted that so many of Schaffle's analogies in the 
psychology of the individual antf the aggregate, and between 
biological and social phenomena are untenable. Let us even 

^ Structure and Life of the Social Body, 
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reject his methods as wrong in principle. There will still remain 
the abundance of relations discerned in the social and economic 
life of the modern commonwealth, discerned with clearness of 
vision and set forth with the vivacity of dkect intuitions. 
There will still remain unimpoverished the wealth of ideas and 
original observations. Still will remain unshaken the great 
literary and scientific value of the work. 

To the last decade of Schaffle’s creative life belongs bis fine 
work on the science of finance. Steuern (2 vols., Leipzig, 
1895 — 7; is a composition the independence and originality of 
which do not suffer side by side with even the classic works of 
Vocke and Adolf Wagner. 

A series of minor independent writings, as well as an 
extraordinary abundance of monograx)hs, reviews and essays 
which were published, for the greater part, in the periodical 
Zeitschrift filr Staatsioissenscliajt, edited for many years by 
Schaffle himself, testify to the astonishing range of his scientific 
and political interests, and arc always instructive by their richness 
of content and their constant bearing on the practical sides of 
the question. Among these, to name a few, are his writings on 
a corporate compulsory relief fund {Der Korporative Hilfskassen- 
zwangy 1884), the monograx)h on an international double standard 
of value (Filr internationale Doppelwahrung , 1881), and the 
book, Die Inkorporation des Hypothekarkredits (1883). In the 
two volumes of essays, Gesamvielte Aufsiitze (1885 — 87), as well as 
in the later collection, Deutsche Kern-u7id Zeitfragen (1894, 
1895), Schaffle has published the most important of his— in the 
best sense of the word — popular essays on questions of con- 
stitutional, administrative, fiscal, financial and social politics. 
In his latter years he devoted special attention to the housing 
question; witness the work compiled in conjunction with Paul 
Lechler, Neue Beitrdge zur 7iatio7ialen Wo}mu7igsreform (1897). 

All these special studies are exhaustively enumerated in 
Schaffle’s biography in the Hmidworterbuch der Staatswissen- 
schaften, 2nd edition, vol. 6, p. 507. When we survey the list, 
we cannot but admire the great power of thought and work in 
this indefatigable investigator and writer, and acknowledge in 
him the genuine “ Polyhistor ” of German political science. 

With him, whose sure and far-seeing vision surveyed the 
whole, all but illimitable, realm of phenomena and problems 
belonging to modern civic life, German science has lost a great 
political teacher, German politics an unwearying counsellor of 
ripe wisdom and experience. As theorist, as publicist, he 
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stands unquestionably in the foremost ‘rank of the German 
academic Socialists — that band of notable and meritorious 
scholars who have followed up .the victory of the emancipat- 
ing and therefore essentially negative theory of economic 
Liberalism by a system of comprehensive and specially construc- 
tive ideas, opening up lines of fertile activity to German legisla- 
tion and administration. 

If we try to express in one sentence Schaffle’s many-sided and 
peculiar scientific personality, we might say : His speciality lay 
in the remarkable conjunction of sober practical observation and 
the analysis of particular social and economic phenomena with a 
bold philosophic grasp of the civic life in its totality. With the 
latter faculty he seeks to penetrate and to explain each individual 
circumstance. With his wealth of actual perceptions of economic 
and social life he verifies ever anew and builds up his tlieories, 
his fundamental view of state and society. The philosophic 
structure of his thought allies him with the great ideological 
doctrines of classic German philosophy which characterised the 
first half of his century. By the comprehensive and inductively 
attained principles of his system Schaffle ranks among the 
founders of the modern positive school of German social and 
political science. In the history of political science he will bo 
lastingly honoured as a mediator between those two great periods 
of the intellectual development of the nineteenth century. 

Josef liEnniOH 


City Notes. 

We receive the following notes from E. G. : — 

The Benewed Fall in Securities , — In these Notes last 
December the topics were the continued liquidation in the stock 
markets, with special reference to the Steel Trust and the like 
ventures; the prolonged dearness of money; the signs of 
weakening in trade and increase of unemployment among the 
working classes ; and finally the increase of apprehensiveness 
generally, consequent on the increasing tension between Eussia 
and Japan. It is this last circumstance mainly, followed by the 
actual outbreak of war on the -Sth of February, which has 
attracted attention during the last^hree months. The results 
are a continuance of the liquidation and of general apprehensive- 
ness in all markets, along with dear money, culminating in 
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February^ in a heavy 'fall on the Continental bourses, and a 
sympathetic fall in London, including a set-back of Consols not 
only to the low price of 87 referred to in December last, but to 
the lower price of 86 and a little under — the lowest figures touched 
for many years. There have likewise been oiie or two failures 
and suicides of small bankers on the Continent, who are rather 
finance-mongers than bankers in the English sense of the ^ord, 
and at the present date of writing (March 1st) there appears no 
stoppage of the apprehension. 


Btissian Securities , — A special cause of uneasiness is un- 
doubtedly the extensive holding of Eussian securities by 
speculators in France as well as by French investors. The 
estimates are that something like £400,000,000 of money have 
been placed by the French people in Eussian stocks ; and as a 
Eussian war with Japan has come unexpectedly for them, and 
Japanese successes at the outset still more unexpectedly, the 
markets have been unable to resist the shock. But for the 
pessimism and speculative sales on the London Stock Exchange 
which have been going on so long the shock would have been 
worse than it has been. The condition, however, is still very 
serious. As time goes on, those interested will have to form 
estimates of the probable results of the Eusso- Japanese war in 
many directions, and it would not appear as if very great disasters 
could be avoided. The confidence of the Continent in Eussia has 
been altogether unfounded, and when the eyes of investors there 
are opened, and the magnitude of the possibilities of evil for 
Eussia is understood, a complete landslip ” of Eussian securities, 
dragging others after them, appears not at all improbable. 


The Eco7iomics of the War , — The war is one in which the 
strategical advantages are obviously on the side of Japan, which 
has command of the sea, while the country in the neighbourhood, 
which is of wide extent, is occupied apparently by about 200,000 
Eussian troops as compared with twice that number which the 
Japanese have immediately available. As Eussia may be attacked 
at points many hundreds of miles apart, while its communications 
by single lines of railway are of enormous length. Port Arthur 
being 600 miles from Kharbtn, the Eussian centre in Manchuria, 
and Vladivostok 400 miles from the same centre, while Kharbin 
itself is some 1,200 miles from Lake Baikal, the real immediate 
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base of opeirations in] the rear, it is ea^y to see that a strong 
military power like Japan must be able in such circumstances to 
force its enemy to retreat and concentrate. But what is not so 
generally understood is the economic strength of Japan, compared 
with Bussia, in view of a long-continued war. Japan, then, it 
must be recollected, is a country of 46 millions of people, capable 
of manufacturing largely for itself, and especially having ship- 
building yards, docks, and factories of its own, and carrying on 
a very large foreign commerce, which is practically uninterrupted 
by the enemy. Such a Power is as able to maintain troops in the 
field as any European Power of similar population, when the 
contest is near home, especially as the maintenance of the troops 
will be proportioned to a more moderate scale of living than 
Europeans possess. If a European State of 46 millions can keep 
400,000 troops in the field for a long period, then eTapan can do so 
too. Bussia, of course, can oppose twice, and more than twice, the 
Japanese numbers of 46 millions. But Bussia has many frontiers 
and many calls on its energies, and it seems doubtful whether it 
can spare against so distant an enemy as Jaj)an any larger force 
than Japan itself can spare, or even so large a force. Apart, then, 
from the strategical disadvantages of Bussia, its power to wear 
out its puny antagonist, as Japan is sometimes called, is not so 
obvious. It is Bussia itself that may be worn out. As the war 
progresses, therefore, it is quite possible that investors in Bussian 
securities may be forced to recognise the profoundness of the gulf 
into which their money is being thrown and may take fright. 
Bussia could not possibly be engaged in a more dangerous 
contest. 


The Danger of Revolution . — In these circumstances it seems 
not unfit to suggest that the danger of political revolution in 
Bussia itself has become one of the threatening factors in the 
economic condition of Europe as a whole. A great political 
collapse in Bussia would obviously bring many dangers with 
it, and add to the general unrest which paralyses European 
business. 


Budget Prospects . — Meanwhile our budget position at home, 
with our extensive war preparations, is by no means very 
comfortable. Army and Navy estimates together for 1904-6 
amount to nearly £70 millions, apart from capital expenditure on 
new works which ought to be included, and apart from expenditure 
No. 53. — VOL. XIV. u 
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on such ventures as the Somaliland expedition, whfch appear in- 
variably to mount up a great deal. With such estimates the 
Budget total seems likely to again exceed £140 millions, while 
the revenue is declining as compared with last year’s estimate, so 
that the accounts of the current year appear likely to close with a 
deficit instead of a surplus. Instead of a reduction of taxation, 
therefore, there is again talk of a possible increase. Two years, 
then, after the close of the war, we are still having war finance ! 
This has been not altogether unexpected in some quarters in the 
City, but the facts should give pause to a good deal of the discussion 
that sometimes goes on about Government expenditure. Surely 
the House of Commons can do something better than indulge in 
continual groanings over the largeness of the totals and elicit 
some distinct statements from Government as to the specific objects 
of Army and Navy, and the necessities for the men, ships and 
guns required, with all the incidental equipment. 


The Corner in Cotton , — The cotton trade has had a special 
excitement to itself, in consequence of a renewed corner in 
cotton, owing to the failure of the American crop, in spite of 
its magnitude, to meet all the demands upon it. As the result 
raw cotton is permanently at a much higher price than it was a 
few years ^o, and the cotton manufacturers suffer accordingly, 
especially ^th the demands from consumers all over the world 
rather weakening as the result of the general dulness in trade. Just 
as the cotton manufacturer is ideally prosperous when there is a 
brisk demand for as much as he can spin and weave on the one 
side, and a full supply of the raw material, so that he can obtain 
it at a low price, on the other side, so he is ideally unprosperous 
when the raw material is so scarce that the different factories 
have to fight for it, and the demand for the manufactured article 
is so weak that it cannot be sold to advantage. The latter is the 
present position in the cotton trade, and the prospect is not at all 
cheerful. An agitation has sprung up, in consequence, to develop 
new places for cotton-growing so as to diminish the dependence 
of the market on the American supply ; but it may be doubted 
whether there is any remedy for this particular disease in cotton- 
manufacturing as in all other kinds of manufacturing. Any one 
who reads Tooke’s ‘‘ History -of Prices” must be impressed by his 
demonstration that high prices of raw material lead to an ex- 
tension of cultivation and an excessive supply, while low prices 
lead to a contraction of cultivation ending in a short supply, so 
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that there is a continual see-saw. In the nature of things, 
therefore/ as the demand for consumption of the finished articles 
itself oscillates, there cannot always be a fitting supply of raw 
material for the manufacturers, but there will sometimes be too 
little and sometimes too much, however varied the sources of 
supply may themselves become. Of course to increase and 
vary the sources of supply is a good thing for other reasons, but 
it will not cure the disease which has been the cause of the 
present agitation. R* Gr- 


Labour Notes. 

Bab weather, sun-spots, the abnormal conditions prevailing in 
the cotton trade, the uncertainty of the political outlook in the 
Near East, and a slow recovery, amomiting almost to stagnation, 
in the Transvaal are among the causes that are combining to 
prolong a/ id intensify the period of depression through which the 
country is going. The fiscal controversy does not make for that 
spirit of confidence which, perhaps more than anything else, must 
precede recovery, while the bursting of the war-cloud in the Ear 
East, although it has removed elements of uncertainty in the out- 
look, must intensify the difficulties of the situation. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that worse conditions in the labour market 
have to be reported now than in November, or that the Labour 
Gazette curve of unemployment has risen from 5’8 per cent, since 
the end of October to 6*6 at the end of January. The single 
group of trades that affects this percentage figure more than any 
other continues to be that of ship-building, in which no fewer 
than 14*4 per cent, are returned as unemployed. 


In such a trade as that just mentioned, however, great fluctua- 
tions are normal, and at almost any moment the temptation of 
low contract prices, or the inducement of greater earning power 
through a rise in freights, may bring orders in and alter the 
whole condition of the trade. In the serious state of affairs ruling 
in the cotton trade there is a more serious, because a more funda- 
mental, cause of difficulty, and uijtil the supply of the raw 
material be increased and freed from the manipulation of a ring 
(the two changes will probably have to go together), it is difficult 
to see how satisfactory conditions can again prevail. It is on 

L 2* 
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this account that such exceptional importance attaches to the 
efforts of the British Cotton Growing Association, efforts about 
which it is satisfactory to see that the organisations of the wage- 
earners are almost as keen as are Ihe employers, and to support 
which they are contributing large funds. Meanwhile, in conse- 
quence of the continued high price of the American raw material, 
and in the hope of weakening the position of holders and thus of 
bringing prices down, many mills, both in this and in some other 
countries, are working short time. 


A DEMAND for a reduction in wages of engineers, boiler-makers, 
and iron shipwrights that employers in the north-east coast had 
formulated, and that had been under discussion for some time, has 
been officially withdrawn, the demand being postponed for six 
months. This decision is not unlikely to be connected with the 
Kusso- Japanese war, and with the stimulus to demand that this 
contest may give. It points, at least, to the expectation of a 
local revival in the above industries. 


A CLAIM for a reduction of wages of five per cent., and a 
counter claim for an advance of two and a half per cent, put 
forward by the colliery owners and miners respectively in South 
Wales, is under the consideration of the local Conciliation Board 
— a body that has just suffered a serious loss by the resignation 
of Lord Peel of the important post of independent chairman. 


Lord James of Hbeefobd is also landing it necessary to give 
up the corresponding office on the Conciliation Board of the 
Federated Mining Districts, a resignation that is a set-off against 
the otherwise entirely satisfactory arrangement that has just been 
come to that the Board is to be re-constituted for a period of 
three years from January 1, 1904. The maximum of 60 per cent, 
above and the minimum of 35 per cent, above the 1688 standard 
are to be the limits of variation during the life of the Board, 
with the important additional undertaking that no alteration in 
wages is to exceed 6 per cent, at any one time. 

The result of the impo;:tant action brought by the Denaby 
and Cadeby mine-owners against the Yorkshire Miners’ Federa- 
tion has given further legal proof of the corporate responsibility 
of trade unions for the action of their recognised agents, even 
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when these do not act under the explicit sanction of a central 
executive body. All counts of the indictment have been decided 
in favour of the plaintiff compapy, but the question of damages 
has not yet (Feb. 26) been .fixed. The large sum of £150,000 is 
claimed. 

A sequel to this case, not as a direct but evidently as an 
indirect consequence of the anxiety caused by the trial, has been 
the death of Mr. Benjamin Pickard, M.P., the protagonist of the 
organised miners, the founder and leading spirit of the Miners’ 
Federation, and one of the strongest of the trade union leaders 
of the country. 


The comparative absence of trade disputes that has been 
mentioned in these notes on more than one occasion as being 
characteristic of recent conditions is brought out in a striking 
way by some recent returns by the Board of Trade for 1903. It 
is pointed out in these that there has been greater freedom from 
industrial dispute during last year than in any of the previous ten 
years, and that the aggregate duration of disputes during that year, 
2,316,792 days, amounted to more than six million days less than 
the average for the whole decade. The total number of disputes 
for 1903, 320, was less than half the average for the ten years, 
and the total number of workpeople affected, 113,873, was about 
two-fifths of the average. Coal-mining was the most disturbed 
field of employment, it alone accounting for about half the time 
lost through disputes during the whole twelve months, the next 
most disturbed group being metal, engineering and shipbuilding. 
It is perhaps noteworthy that something less than a sixth of the 
total numbers affected by the disputes were connected with any 
questions of trade union organisation, while questions of the 
hours of labour were an ‘almost negligeable source of disturbance. 
By far the most important cause was, as usual, the question of 
remuneration, this alone accounting for something more than one- 
half of the total numbers affected, and for about three-fifths of 
the total number of disputes. 


Just as coal-mining was the most disturbed field of employ- 
ment during the year, so also was it that in which the greatest 
change in wages took place, a considerable further decline on the 
fall of the two preceding years being recorded. The decrease for 
1903 was, however, much smaller than that for the two years, 
1901-2, when it was equivalent to a drop of about £66,000 per 
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week, or about double that of 1903. The only other trades in 
which there was any appreciable change in wages during this 
year were engineering and shipbuilding, in which the weekly drop 
was equivalent to something over .£4,000 per week. The net 
decrease in all other trades, as shown in the returns, amounted 
to only about £1,500 per week. 


In London, among other places, the question of the un- 
employed has, as was anticipated in the last series of these notes, 
attracted a good deal of attention. The Mansion House Com- 
mittee of the unemployed has been revived and considerable 
interest has attached to the scheme that, largely on the initiative 
of the Bishop of Stepney, it has adopted. By this scheme only 
men with established homes in London have been helped, and no 
attraction has thus been offered to fluid provincial labour. The 
men selected have been sent to work on colonies outside the 
metropolis, where they have been fed and housed. Their earnings 
have been paid direct to their wives in London ; and, on satis- 
factory behaviour, leave to visit their homes has been granted to 
the men at certain intervals. The restrictions of the ‘‘ colonies,’' 
the difficulty, for instance, put in the way of getting alcoholic 
drink, has proved too much for the men in a certain number of 
cases and they have thrown up their work, but on the whole the 
scheme seems to have worked well, and a full report upon it will 
be looked forward to with a good deal of interest. Probably the 
chief criticism that can be advanced against it is that it has been 
able to take action in such a small number of cases. 


Failube of that description, however, if indeed it be failure, 
is almost inevitable if selection is to be made with care; and 
careful administration in these matters never winning popularity 
when considerable numbers are asking for employment, it was 
almost inevitable that competing schemes should be started. The 
most important of these have been the relief works, principally 
road-mending, organised under municipal control in several of 
the Boroughs. The results of these have been less satisfactory 
than the Mansion House experiment, but it must bo remembered 
that a lower class of worker was being dealt with and catered for. 
Moreover, comparative failure was almost certain, since, the 
amount of earnings necessary to mere subsistence being so small, 
it is impossible to fix upon a wage that any public authority can 
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decently select that will be small enough to avoid attracting 
representatives of that large class which is always ready to do 
occasional but never continuous work. 


In the absence of adequate machinery for selecting the men 
for whom work is to be found and for superintending their work 
— two tasks of exceptional difficulty in what must be assumed to 
be hard times — it has often been a matter of surprise that resort 
is not more often had to the automatic check that would be 
supplied by offering work at some distance from where the men 
are sleeping. If Mile End, for instance, offers work of this semi- 
municipal character, and the men are sent to work on Mile End 
streets or in a Mile End yard, all that they have to do is to stroll, 
it may be, half a mile to their job. They may or may not have 
made any attempt to find ordinary employment, and the test does 
little or nothing to weed them out from the listless mass. But if 
Mile End could co-operate with, let us say, Fulham, and Poplar 
with Chelsea, and they mended each other’s roads, an automatic 
check against abuse would be at once introduced if men had to 
walk four or five miles to their work, for it would be easy to 
devise some plan by which a temporary change of address could 
be guarded against. Such a proposal would, of course, be but a 
pis alter ^ but a crudeness of check may be sanctioned, if the only 
alternative, as is so often the case, is no check at all. If considered 
desirable, for those who met the test for a certain period of time, 
say, for a week or a fortnight, other arrangements could be made, 
and they could be released from the penalty of the daily trudge. 


All employment, however, thus provided on what is in essence 
an artificial basis, is unsatisfactory, very much as is the proposal 
to introduce indentured Chinese labour into the Transvaal. Both 
are temporary expedients, the one creating a demand for labour, 
and the other a supply, that can be justified only by temporary 
exigencies. In connection with the proposed experiment in the 
Transvaal, its temporary character is, it appears, often overlooked 
by those who condemn it, for it is as an aid in redressing a difficult 
situation, rather than as a permanent solution, that it has to be 
regarded. Even as such, however, it is clear that there is a wide- 
spread feeling against it, not only in the “ white ” colonies, but 
among the working-classes in this country, although it is not clear 
whether objections are chiefly based on moral or on economic 
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grounds. As regards tlie former, there is no reason to think that 
those responsible for administration in the Transvaal will be less 
far-sighted or less careful than ^re those at home, and as regards 
the latter, the economic demand for additional unskilled labour 
seems to have been abundantly proved. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that the permission to introduce Chinese labour will secure 
it in any great quantity, but the possible effect of the introduction 
of even a small amount on the reserve of unused or partly used 
local labour has been very generally overlooked in home discus- 
sions of the problem. The opinion of the Board of Trade 
Commissioner in South Africa that ‘‘the appearance of yellow 
labour on the fields will stimulate existing sources of supply in 
Africa may after all point to the real solution of the problem: 
from the very fact that the Chinaman is allowed to come he may 
not be wanted, or, if wanted, only for a very short time. 


The annual conference of the National Labour Eepresenta- 
tion Committee, held in February, has been attended by about 
360 delegates from various parts of the country. A membership 
of nearly one million is now claimed, as compared with 
375,000 ill 1901 — a striking advance. Trade Unionists and 
branches of the Independent Labour Party continue to furnish 
the great bulk of the members, the Fabian Society, which is repre- 
sented, standing for a comparatively small constituency and only 
a single branch of a co-operative society having joined. The 
principle of political independence of the other parties in the 
country is being adhered to, and some of the more strenuous 
supporters of this platform are unable to give any countenance to 
those who find it somewhat narrow, insecure and ineffective. 
Mr. E. Bell, M.P., appears to be the ’individual who is most 
bitterly attacked for what is accounted disloyalty to the labour 
cause, although his attitude is, with few exceptions, very much 
that of the whole labour bench of the House of Commons. Doubt- 
less, Mr. Bell’s position as a prominent member of the Labour 
Eepresentation Committee marks him out for special criticism, 
although his main offence has been that he has from time to time 
supported Liberal or Conservative parliamentary candidates. It 
is noteworthy that a motion for the removal of his name from the 
list of recognised candidates, of which notice had been given at 
the Conference, was not proceeded with, his public action being 
instead referred for consideration to the executive of his own 
trade society— the Amalgamated Society of Eailway Servants. 
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By this body* as by his own constituency, Mr. Bell appears to 
be supported, and the attitude of the more intolerant and 
exclusive section of his critics wilL perhaps receive some check. 
However great the issues at stake, the uncompromising solidarity 
of minor sections does not seem to be the most appropriate aim 
for the members of a great national body like the House of 
Commons to accept, and to the outsider it is not easy to see why 
the terms of an effective independence both in the House and in 
the country should not be compatible with what would perhaps 
be found to be the still more effective instrument of large and 
generous judgments. 


A NEW labour paper, with the title of the Weekly Tribune and 
under the direction of Mr. K. Bell, M.P., and Mr. Edmond 
Browne, has just been started under promising auspices. On 
the Labour question ” the policy of the paper is announced as 
that of helping “ to restore the legal position of the Trade Unions 
to that they occupied previous to the Taff Vale decision, and 
generally to promote the welfare of the working classes.” To do 
this effectively the editors state their intention of being guided 
by the authority of the Trades Union Congress and its Parlia- 
mentary Committee.” On the great economic question of the 
time” the Weekly Tribune is to ‘‘stand emphatically for Free 
Trade.” 

Eenest Avbs 


CuERENT Topics 

Me. Chamberlain's series of stirring speeches was concluded 
at the Guildhall, January 19. The Duke of Devonshire followed 
on February 8. 


Apropos of the Merchants' Petition of 1800, to which the Duke 
referred, it may be interesting to reproduce part of the parallel, 
not so well known, petition of the Edinburgh Chamber of 
Commerce and Manufactures, dated April 20, 1820. It appears 
to the petitioners “ that the exportation of the produce of our 
manufactures, agriculture, fisheries a\id mines can in no other 
shape be realised, or made effective to the increase of the National 
Wealth, but in the form of imports .... that the sure way to 
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increase foreign comrderce is to encourage the industry of other 
nations with whom we trade, or in other words to enable them 
to become our customers that whatever may be the per- 

severance of other nations in thie system [of restrictive com- 
merce], the British Government should begin a more liberal and 
wise commercial policy without regard to reciprocity of benefit 
between us and any particular nation, because, by encouraging 
an increased import from one nation, we are certain of gaining an 
increased export directly to that nation, or intermediately to 
some other nation/* 


Mr. Sauerbeck*s annual statement of index numbers 
(published in the Times^ January 16, 1904) shows for 1903 
compared with 1867-77 exactly the same number as for 1902, 
viz., 69. This result is in accordance with the Board of Trade 
Index Number (published in the Labour Gazette for February, 
1904), 78*8 for 1902 compared with 1871; the corresponding 
number for 1901 being 78*6. The fluctuations in the level of 
prices during the last few years as shown by the two Index 
Numbers are parallel. 

1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903 

Board of Trade ... 71*3 73*6 74*5 83*2 79*2 78*8 78*6 

Sauerbeck 62 64 68 75 70 69 69 

The Board of Trade Index Number, it will be recollected, is 
based on 45 articles, mostly akin to, but not all identical with, the 
articles employed by Mr. Sauerbeck. The fact that the con- 
stituent prices are weighted in accordance with the importance of 
the respective articles is calculated to increase our confidence in 
the Board of Trade Index Number. 


A paragraph in the Times of January 14, 1904, records the 
sale in London of a single postage stamp of face value twopence, 
for no less a sum than £1,450. We understand that on the first dis- 
covery of this curiosity a few months before, there had been made 
private offers of £6, £24, £1,000, £1,200. At the public auction 
the bids began at £500 and rose by hundreds and fifties to 
£1,460. The London Philatelist describes this as to its certain 
knowledge the highest price ever paid for a single postage stamp. 
The value is not due entii^ly to scarcity ; there are four or five 
such stamps in this country, and one or two more on the 
Continent. The value is doubtless partly due to the historical 
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interest of the first Colonial issue. It 'was engraved (rudely 
enough) in the island of Mauritius in 1847. The entire issue 
disappeared from notice till some specimens cropped up in 
Bordeaux in 1865. The present specimen must have come to 
this country about two years earlier. The value may be partly 
due to the peculiar inscription “ Post Office,” replaced afterwards 
by “ Post Paid.” So viewed, the price may be matched with the 
fancy prices given for Breeches Bibles and Wicked Bibles, rather 
than for the Great Auk’s Egg, or First Polio, or Stradivari. 
Allowing for the uncertainties of the auction room, which are as 
varied as those of the battlefield, the fact remains that there are 
many people in this distressed country eager to pay over a 
thousand pounds for a mere curiosity. 


The Sociological Society founded in 1903 “ seeks to promote 
and guide investigation and to advance education in social 
science in its various aspects and applications.” The publica- 
tion of a Journal is contemplated. The Executive Committee 
and the General Committee includes many names distinguished 
in the social sciences. The subscription is a guinea. 


The British Association will meet this year at Cambridge, 
August 17. Professor W. Smart, of the University of Glasgow, 
will preside over Section F. Mr. E. W. Brabrook, Professor 
H. S. Foxwell, and Professor A. Marshall are Vice-Presidents. 
The secretaries are Mr. A. L. Bowley (Kecorder), Professor S. J. 
Chapman, Dr. B. W. Ginsburg, and Mr. J. E. Bidwell. 



KECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


Journal of the Statistical Society, 

December, 1903. 

Presidential Address, Major P. Craigie. The Metrical System of 
Weights and Measures, Alex. Siemens. The Growth of Bates, 
B. Ginsburg. 


The Economic Review, 

The American Trust, J. A. Hobson. Is Free Trade a Fallacy 7 
E. E. Macnaghten. 

The Failure of Free Traders. Eov. W. Cunningham. A change in 
our fiscal system is recommended in the interest of our manu- 
factures “ to preserve to us the means of purchasing food and 
materials.” It seems to the writer highly probable that a 5s. 
tax on corn imported from countries like the United States, which 
impose high duties on our manufactures, might not have any con- 
siderable effect on the price of food here, but might still suffice to 
break down the hostile American tariffs.” “ So soon as this 
object was accomplished the retaliatory duties . . . should be 
withdrawn.” 

The Belgian Labour Colonies, H. J. Torb. 


The Nineteenth Century, 

December, 1903. 

The Foreign Fruit Trade in Great Britain, Sampson Morgan. The 
“ Woman who Toils ” in America. Mrs. Frederick Harrison. 
[The conditions of factory-life in South Carolina and elsewhere 
are shocking.] 


January, 1904. 

Ineffectual Preferences. Sir Robert Gifpen. [The proposed prefer- 
ences are too small to be effectual ; if increased, would be too 
costly. ** The urgent business of an agreement with our Colonies 
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respecting commercial negotiations ” with foreign countries has 
been lost sight of.] The Larger Basis of Colonial Preference. 
Benjamin Kidd. 


The Fortnightly Review. 

December, 1903. 

The Myth of the Big and Little Loaf. W. H. Mallock. A sixteen- 
shilling duty on foreign corn with a preferential duty of fourteen 
on Colonial would raise the bread bill by ninepenco-halfpenny per 
head per month. Would this poll tax be too much to pay for the 
restoration of British agriculture ? 

January, 1904. 

Occupation as a Test of Prosperity. J. H. Schoolino. The decrease 
of 818,000 persons, taking account of growth of population, in 
agriculture, and seven important manufactures against an increase 
of 380,000 in coal-mining, building, tailoring, <S:c., is disquieting. 

The Known and Unknown in Mr. Chamberlain' s Policy. A. C. Pigou. 
The incidence of a differential tax on foreign wheat and other 
^ difficult subjects are powerfully handled. 

February. 

The Protectionist idea of Foreigji Trade. W. M. Lightbody. 


Contemporary Review. 

December, 1903. 

The Growth of German Exports. E. Bernstein. The greatest items 
of export — coals, cotton goods, woollen goods, machines, are either 
not protected, or are damaged by protected duties. 

January, 1904. 

The Taxation of Foreign Investments. F. W. Pettrick-Laurenob. 
An addition of 6d. in the £ tax on incomes derived from foreign 
investments would give an impartial preference to the Colonies 
and encourage British industry. 

Physical Deterioration and the Poverty-Line. Mrs. Bosanquet. 

February. 

Free Trade New South Wales and Protected Victoria. C. H. Chomlby. 
[A pointed contrast. ] The Mystery of Dumping. [ J. A. Hobson.] 
Mr. Charles Booth's Proposals for ^Fiscal Reform. B. Russeld. 
[A damaging criticism of the article in the January number of 
the National Review.] 
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National Beview, 

January, 1904. 

Fiscal Reform. G. Booth. Undeterred by the Free Trade picture of 
Protection as ** a scheme under which every one expects to secure 
an advantage at the expense of every one else, to assist him in 
doing something which presumably others could do better,” Mr. 
Booth recommends a uniform preference of 5 per cent, to ‘‘ all 
inter-imperial trade transactions without exceptions.” “The 
minimum of 5 per cent, would represent the best terms we could 
offer to any foreign nation.” . . . “ 10 per cent, to be levied in the 
absence of any treaty.’^ 

“ A small duty may encourage the production of a taxed article in some 
quarters without equally discouraging it in others, and by thus increasing 
competition, may tend to lower prices.” “ Apart from all questions as to level 
of price the certainty of having in perpetuity some advantage over competitors 
goes far in setting enterprise in motion.” ‘‘The cost to the consumer might 
very probably not exceed the amount the revenue would gain from the small 
tax laid on all foreign imports.” ” The national earnings would benefit to an 
extent far exceeding the enhancement of domestic expenditure.” 


The Indepe7ident Beview. 

December, 1903. 

Protection and Shipbuilding. J. M. Denny. An increase in the cost 
of production is to be apprehended. 

January, 1904. 

Protection and the Wool Trade. J. H. Clapham. A decrease in the 
numbers in the wool trades is not alarming. The increased export 
of “ noils,” “ tops,” &c., compensate the decrease for finished 
goods. A tariff war with Germany would endanger our large 
export trade in yarn. 


The Monthly Beview. 

December, 1903. 

The Daughters of the House. W. P. Beeves. 

January, 1904. 

Foreign Trade and the Money Market, F. Schusteb. The increase in 
excess of imports may be partly due to our turning from Colonial 
and foreign to home investments and to Americans repurchasing 
their investments here. * The inconsistent remedies for unproved 
evils would impair our supremacy in the money market. 
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The Journal oj the Bankers* Institute for February, 1904, contains a 
paper read by Mr. Schuster, of which the substance is given in the 
Monthly Beview for January. In the discussion of the paper Sir Eobert 
Giffen, Mr. A. S. Harvey, Mr. Huth Jackson, and others took part. 
Professor Marshall^ spoke of the ‘increasing need which British business 
has of freedom from restriction. It might have been expected that 
employment and wages would grow very much faster in Germany than 
in England. But the statistics recently published by the Board of 
Trade show that money wages in Germany have risen only about as 
fast as those in England, and remain a very long way indeed below 
the English level. Eeal wages in Germany have fallen relatively to 
those in England. For this failure of the German people to reap the 
* full benefit of their industrial advantages there appear to be only two 
causes. The first is the high German tariff, and the second is the 
system of German Cartels, which, though not created by the tariff, 
is fostered by it. Import duties of food cause the law of diminished 
returns to press with premature weight on the German people. “Now 
that England’s population is so large relatively to her own supplies of 
raw produce, while her iron mines are failing her, is she not right in 
importing freely half-made products which contain great quantities of 
those raw materials in which she is deficient, and in concentrating her 
chief energies on finer and more complex products? ” For success in 
this direction free access to cheap materials is essential. . . . He was 
not arguing against “ our deliberately incurring pecuniary burdens for 
the sake of the federation of the Empire ; while ho believed that 
“ our true ideal is to be found not in little Anglo- Saxondom but in great 
Anglo- Saxondom.” 


The Scottish Historical Beview for January, 1904, contains a paper 
by Professor W. E, Scott, on the “ Fiscal Policy of Scotland before the 
Union.” It is not true that the fiscal union promoted political union ; 
nor that Scotland was starved and coerced into fiscal union. The 
protection of infant industries failed in Scotland. 


The Qtiarterhj Journal of Economics (Boston). 

February, 1904. 

The Theory of Distribution, F. Y. Ebgewobth. [The substance of 
some lectures delivered at Harvard University in 1902.] The 
Bicardian Theory of Gold Movements and Professor Laughlm*s 
Views of Money, A. 0. Whitakeb. [The quantity theory is the 
only explanation of the facts of the international movement of 
gold.] The Fund at Boston in New England, A. McFabland 
Davis. [The title is that of a concern founded in 1681 to furnish 
credits similar to Bank Credits. It seems to have had neither 
capital nor deposits.] The Massachusetts Business Corporation 
Law, Gbosvenob Calkins. The Variation of Productive Forces, 
A. W. Flux. [Further Comments bn Professor Bullock's article 
in the Quarterly Journal of 1902.] 
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Political Science Quarterly (New York). 

The Sugar Question in Austria. * Francis Walker. Monopoly and the 
Struggles of Glasses. J. B. Clark. 


The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 
December, 1903. 

Adjustment of Street-Gar Meji's Wages in San Francisco. Carl Plbhn. 
Eelative Importance of our Foreign Trade. Langworthy Taylor. 
Americari and European High-Speed Trains. G. S. Tunbll. 
Beasonable Bates. Alton D. Adams. 


American Academy of Political Science (Philadelphia). 
November, 1903. 

Fire Insura^ice Bates and Methods. Walter C. Betts. Trades 
Uniojiism. A. Outer-Bridge. Labour System of the John B. 
Stetson Co. A. T. Freeman. Present Day Jobbing. J. II. Ritter. 
Importance of Gost-keepmg to the Manufacturer. C. M. Laubr. 

December. 

Beciprocity in American Tariff System. J. B. Osborne. The Present 
Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom. Solomon Huebnbr. 
Mr. Chamberlain's Fiscal Policy. B. H. Meyer. 

January, 1904. 

The Tariff and Export Trade of the United States. S. N. D. North. 
Tariff Belations of the United States and the Philippine Islands. 
Carl Plehn. Protection, Expansion, and International Compe- 
tition. Langworthy Taylor. Industrial Causes Affecting Ameri- 
can Commercial Policy. J. E. Conner. 


Journal des Sconomistes (Paris). 

December, 1903. 

L*6volutio7i du Protectiomiiste. G. db Molinari. Les chemins de fer 
aux fltats Unis. A. Raffalovioh. Mouvement scientifique et 
industriel. D. Bellet. 

January, 1904. 

1903. G. DE Molinari. Le Marchd financier en 1903. A. Raffalovioh. 
Le Mouvement colo7iial en 1903. D. Bellet. Bevue des principales 
publications ^conomiques de VUranger, E. Macquart. Les taux 
de mortaliU en matidre d" assurance sur la vie. E. Roohetin, 
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February. 

L'impdt dam le$ villes allemandes d la fin du moyen dge, E. Castblot. 
Bevtce des principales ;^blicatio7is 6conomiqtces en langue frangaise. 
M. Rouxeii. La fabriqtie et Vouvrier de fabrique cn Bussie, L. 
Zablondowski. Agriculture et Ubre-dchange dans le Boyaume 
Uni, E. Macquart. Le socialisme municipal en Bale, D, Bellet. 
Les finances du Japan, L, E. A. Millet. Lettre des J^tats-Unis, 
G. N. Trioochb. Fdminisme, TAmiral E^veillere. 


Bevue d'^lconomie Politique (Paris). 

November, 1903. 

La qtiestion de banques d* emission en Suisse, Landmann. Un nouveau 
livre d' Antoine Menger, C. H. Rist. La notion de Vfiltat (suite 
et fin). 

January, 1904. 

La question des banqms d*emission en Suisse (suite). Landmann. 
Uindvstrie du, Charbon en Belgique, L. Dechesne. Les trans- 
formations dconomiqms, [Referring to Sombart’s Der Moderne 
Kapitalismus,'] Les idies economiques d^ Aristophanes, R. Gonnard. 

The illustration of ** Gresham’s Law” in the Frogs^ Dicaeopolis’ 
complaint that he had to buy in Athens so many things which he 
produced in the oountry (A charniam), and other illustrative passages 
^re cited. 


Le Musde Social for January, 1904, under the head of Garden Cities, 
describes Port Sunlight, where the employees of Messrs. Lever Brothers 
are settled. 


De Economist (La Hague) for December, 1903, has an article by 
M. G. M. Boissevain on the limping standard. In the January num- 
ber Mr. N. G. Pierson writes on Socialists and Anti-Socialists— between 
whom the essential difference is constituted by their attitude towards 
poverty — Mr. De Beaufort, on the consular system. In the February 
number M. D’Aulnis de Bourouill writes on the dangers of Trusts and 
Kartels ; showing that Protection is no remedy for “ dumping.*' 


JahrbUcher fur Nationalokonomie (Jena). 

November, 1903. 

Zu/r Kritih der politischer Oekonomie, Franz Blbi. 

Lehre im Prodniktiona faktoren Natur und Kapital, R. V. deb Borght. 
No. 53. — VOL. yiv. M • 
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December. 

Die lage der englischen Landioirtschaft A, Levy. 

January, 1904. 

Grenznutzenilieorie und Grenzwcrtkhre. W, Schabling. 


Giornale degli Econoynisti (Rome). 

November, 1903. 

La Society di Terni. E. Gibetti. II secondo volmie dci Systdmes 
Socialistes, F. Papafava. Imperialismo, Protezlonismo c liberisnio 
in Inghiltcrra. D. [The Balfour-Ohamborlain policy is denounced.] 
Polemica d' un Protezionista Tranquillo, A. de Viti db Marco. 
A free-trader’s reply to the Hon. Oolajanni. 

December. 

La scienza economica col i prohlemi sociali del nostro tempo, Achillb 
Lorib. La questieme finanziaria della capitale. E. Branzoli- 
Zapp. Osservazioni sui sindicati et sulle Icgge, M. Pantaleoni. 

January, 1904, 

Gli aspetti arbitrari delP interpolazione delle serie statistiche, E. 
Bbnini. Herbert Spencer, Wibliam Jambs and Guido ViBiiA. 
Imperialismo Protezionismo e Uberismo in Inghilterra, D, Statistica 
delle Societd Cooperative, G. Montemartini. 

February, 

Errate interpretazioni delV ordine econimico, E. Cossa. [An inaugural 
lecture at Messina.] Le comparazioni nelle statistiche del commercio 
internazionale, F. Oobetti. Uemigrazioni italiane in Francia, 
L. Marohbtti. Golonizzaziom libera e colonizzazione protetta. 
G. Montemartini. Protezionisjno ,,, in Inghilterra, D. Pro* 
blemi intorno alia disoccti^pazione, U. Broggi. 
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Bowley (A. L.), Statistical* Studies relating to National Progress 
in Wealth and Trade since 1882. A plea for further inquiries. London : 
P. S. King. 1904. Pp. 88. 25. 

Brassey (Lord). Fifty Years of Progress and the New Fiscal 
Policy, London : Longmans. 1904. Pp. 109. 

Buckle (Henry Thomas). Introduction to the History of Civilisa- 
tion in England. New edition by J. M. Eobertson. London : Eout- 
ledge. 1904. Pp. 915. 

[The bulk of the work is diminished by the use of very small print, while the 
value is enhanced by some additional notes.] 

Burges (E.). Perils to English Trade and how to avert them. 
Third edition. London : Sonnenschein. Pp. xvi + 270. 

Buxton (Sydney). The Arguments on either side of the Fiscal 
Question. (Extracted from the last edition of Mr. Buxton’s Hand- 
book to Political Questions.) London : Murray. 1904. Pp. 82. I 5 . 

Cunningham (W.). The Growth of English Industry and Com- 
merce in Modern Times. Part I. Mercantilism. Part II. Laissez 
Faire. Cambridge : University Press. 1903. 8vo. Pp. 1039. 25s. 
[Enlarged and recast.] 

Farrer (Lord). Free Trade versus Fair Trade. New edition 
(brought up to date). London : Free Trade Union. 6s. 

Fact versus Fiction, The Cobden Club’s Eeply to Mr. Chamberlain. 
London: Cassell. 1904. Pp. 114, 

[Prepared by a Committee, including Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, Lord Welby, Mr. 
Fletcher Moulton, Mr. F. W. Hirst, and others. The reply to Mr. Chamberlain*s 
speeches purports to show that “the frequent historical references are wholly 
unreliable ; that when authorities . . . are quoted opinions the very opposite 
of what they held are attributed to them ; that the statistics are grouped together 
in an unfair and unscientific manner ; and that illustrations drawn from particular 
trades are ill-founded or exaggerated.”] 

Dicksbe (L. E.). Advanced Accounting, with an Appendix on the 
Law relating to Accounting by B. G. Montmorency. London ; Gee. 
1903. 8vo. Pp. 399. 

Flux (Prof. A. W.). Economic Principles. An Introductory Study. 
London: Methuen. 1904. Pp. xx + 324. 7s. 6d. 

Frbderiksen (N. C.). Finland, its Public and Private Economy. 
London : E. Arnold ; New York : Longmans, Green and Co. 1902. 8vo. 
Pp. 306. 

Gaskbll (T. P.). Free Trade a Failure from the First. London : 
Macmillan, Pp. 91. 2s. * 

Graham (Prof. W.). Free Trade and the Empire. London : Kegan 
Paul. 1904. Pp. 121. Is. 
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Hiifii (Nobman). Shipping Trade and Fiscal Policy/ Manchester, 

1903. 6d. 

Ogden (C.) and Macaulay (P. T.). Gain or Loss? Under Pre- 
ilerence, Protection, or Betaliation. An Inquiry in the "Woollen and 
Worsted Trades. Bradford : Byles. 1903. Pp. 96. 6(?. 

Protection and Industry. By various writers. London : Methuen, 

1904. Pp. 157. Is. 

Strachan (W.). Cost Accounts : the Key to Economy in Manu- 
facture. 2nd edition. Stevens and Haynes. 

Sturgis (Julian). The Prime Minister’s Pamphlet. London: 
Longmans. 1903. Pp. 25. Is. 

Eowntree (J.) and Sherwell (Arthur). Principles and Methods 
of Direct Popular Control of the Liquor Traffic. Edinburgh. 
Pp. 16. Sd, 

Yamawaki (H.). Japan in the Beginning of the Twentieth Century. 
Tokyo : printed by the Japan Times. 8vo. Pp. 804. 

[A semi-official description of agriculture, manufactures, forage trade, &c., by 
the Private Secretary to the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce.] 

Young (T. E.). Insurance : A Practical Exposition for the Student 
and Business Man. London : Pitman. 1903. 8vo. Pp. 339. 7s. 6rf. 

PuiiSFOED (B.). Commerce and the Empire. London : Cassell. 
1903. Pp. 168. 

[By an Australian Free Trader.] 

Smith (Adam). Wealth of Nations. Anew and condensed edition 
with a preface and introduction by Hector Macpherson. Oliphant. 
1903. Pp. 232, 

[An abridgment with a summary.] 


Clbnt (Henry). The Wall Street Point of View. Pp. 290- 
Silver, Burdett. 

Claremont (A. W.). Pictures in Political Economy. London : 
Grant Richards. Pp. ix + 185, Ss. %d. 

[Purporting to be “a primer for the crowd,”] 

Bllwood (Charles), Public Relief and Private Charity in 
England, (University of Missouri Studies.) Missouri: University. 
Pp. 96. 75 cents. 

Quesada (Sixto J.). Historia de los Bancos Modernos. Bancos 
de Descuentos. 2 vols. Buenos Aires. 1901. 

Rand (Benjamin), Selections Illustrating Economic History since 
the Seven Years* War. 4th « edition. New York; Macmillan Go. 
1903. Pp. 647. 

[Five new selections have been added, bringing the work down to the end of the 
nineteenth century.] 
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Steinek ’(Beenaed C.). Beginnings of Marvland, 1631-1639. 
(Johns Hopkins Studies.) Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press, 1903. 
Pp. 112. 

SioussAT (G. Geoege). The English Statutes in Maryland. 

g Tohns Hopkins Studies.) Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press. 1903. 

p. 111. 

Kinsman (Delos 0.). The Income Tax in the Commonwealths of 
the United States. (American Economic Association.) New York : 
Macmillan Co, 1903. Pp. 128. $1, 

Bowman (H. M.). The Administration of Iowa: A Study in 
Centralisation. New York : Columbia University Press, 8vo. Pp. 224, 

Bridge (J. H.). The Inside History of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany. A Eomance of Millions. New York ; Aldine Book Co. 1903, 
8vo. Pp. 369. 

[By Mr. Carnegie’s ** assistant in literary work.”] 

Buchanan (J. E.). The Story of a Labour Agitator. New York : 
The Outlook Co. 1904. 12mo. Pp. 460. $1.25. 

Clark (W. E.). Josiah Tucker, Economist : A Study in the His- 
tory of Economics. New York : Columbia University Press. 1903. 
8vo. Pp. 258. 

De Forest (R. W.) and Veiller (L.) (editors). The Tenement 
House Problem, including the Report of the New York State Tenement 
House Commission of 1900. New York : Macmillan. 1903. 8vo 
Pp. xxxi4-986. 

[Illustrated with many maps and diagrams.] 

Hadley (A. T.). Freedom and Responsibility in the Evolution of 
Democratic Government. New York : Scribner's, 1903. 12mo. 

Pp. 172. $1. 

[Industrial liberty Is discussed in Chapter V.] 

Hurd (R, M.). Principles of City Land Values. New York : The 
Record and Guide. 1903. 

Magrapp (A. W.). International^ Exchange: Its Terms, Parts, 
Operation and Scope, and its Administration by American Bankers. 
Chicago : Fergus Printing Co. 1903. 8vo. Pp. 299. $5. 

Mexican Commission on International Exchange. Stability of 
Exchange. Steadiness of the Price of Silver Bullion, London : 
Albert E. Bailey. 1903. 8vo. Pp. 152. 

[Documents relating to proposed currency reforms in silver-using countries.] 

Mitchell (J.). Organised Labour : Its Problems, Purposes and 
Ideals, and the Present and Future of American Wage-earners. Phil- 
adelphia : American Book and Bible Hohse. 1903. 8vo. Pp. 436. $1.75 

Semple (E. C,). American History and its Geographic Conditions 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 8vo. Pp. 466. $2.50. 
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Trowbridge (0, R.). 3isoc]alisin. The Reign of the* Man at the 
Margin. Chicago : Moody Publishing Co. 8vo. Pp. 427. $1.50. 

[The socialisation of two things only— natural opportunities and public utilities 
—is ably advocated.] 


Aftalion (A.). La crise de Tindustrie liniSre et la concurrence 
victorieuse de Tindustrie cotonni^re. Paris : Larose. 1904. 18mo. 
Pp. 183. 3.50 fr. 

Bertillon (Dr, Jacques). L'alcoolisme et les moyens de lo com- 
battre jug^s par Texp^rience (Bibliotheque d'^conomie sociale). 
Paris : Lecoffre. 1904. Pp. 232. 2 fr. 

[The chief of the statistical department employs his art to test the remedies 
against intemperance.] 

Ghio (P.) , L^anarchisme aux £tats-Unis, Paris : A. Colin. 1903. 
2.50 fr. 

[A favourable account of certain American anarchists.] 

Gide (C.). Principles of Political Economy. Second American 
edition, entirely retranslated from the eighth French edition by C. W. 
Veditz. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. 8vo. Pp. xiv + 705. $2.00. 

[The translator, professor in Bates College, has substituted American illustra- 
tions for French.] 

Guyot (Y.). Les conflits du travail et leur solution. Paris: 
Fasquelle. 1903. 18mo. Pp. 396. 3.50 fr. 

Hayem (H.). Les co-op6ratives hollandaises. Paris : Larose. 1903. 
8vo. 2fr. 

Hubert- Valleroux (P.). La co-op6ration. Paris : Victor Lecoffre. 

Jay (R). La protection 14gale des travailleurs. Paris: Larose. 
1903, 18mo. 3.50 fr. 

JoLY (H.). L*enfanoe coupable. Paris : Victor Lecoffre. 1904. 
12mo. Pp. 222. 2 fr. 

Mekgeb (A.). L'6tat socialiste. Traduit par E. Milhaud, avec 
une introduction de C. Andler. Paris : Soo. nouv. de libr. 1903. 18mo. 
Pp. 383. 3.50 fr. 

Millerand (M.). Le socialisme reformist e francais. Paris: Soc. 
nouv. 1903. 8vo. Pp. 124. 

[Contains twelve addresses.] 

Nicolai (E.). La depopulation des campagnes et I’accroissement de 
la population des villes. Brussels : Weissenbruch. 1903. 8vo. Pp. 70. 

Sayous (Andr]6 E.). Le Wyoming ; et Considerations Generates 
sur le “ Far West,'" Paris : L. Larose. 8vo. Pp, 47. 

[Gives results of recent observations in the United States.] 

Yung (J.). Famille population. 6tude critique des moyens 
actueltement proposes pour favoriser raccroissement de la natalite en 
France. Paris : Pedone. 1903. 8vo. Pp. 250. 5 fr, 
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Pbagbb (li.). Die Beiohsbankidee in den Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika. Berlin : N. Simion, Nf. 1903. 8vo. Pp. 64. 2 m. 

Stein (L.). Die soziale Frage. Aufl. tuttgart : Bnke. 1903. 
8vo. Pp. xvi + 598. 13 m.* ^ 

[Considerably condensed and with slight modifications.] 

Vbbein f. Socialpolitik (Issued by). Die Storungen im deutschen 
Wirthschaftsleben wahrend der Jahre 1900, S. I., IL, III., IV., VI., 
VII. Bde. Leipzig : Duncker and Humblofc. 1903. 8vo. 8.80 m. 

[These studies in industrial depression refer to textiles, coal and iron, 
machinery, transportation, banking, &o.] 

Pbtkbtsoh (Db. Leo). Zur lehre von der Uberwhlzung der 
Steuern mit besonderer Beziehung auf den Biirsenverkehr. Graz: 
Lousohner. 1903. P. 85. 


Boggbano (A.). L’azione dello stato nel conflitti fra interess collet- 
tivi e individual!. Torino : Bocca. 1904. 

Giglioli (I.). Malessere agrario ed alimentare in Italia. Portici. 

1903. 8vo. Pp. Ixxxii + 798. 10 1. 

[A dark picture of agrarian conditions in Italy.] 

GiiAZiANi (A.). Istituzioni di economia politica. Turin : Fratelli 
Bocca. 1903. 12 1. 

Miglioli (G.). Le cooperazion cremonesi. Verona : Drucker. 
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JUNE, 1904 

EECENT FINANCIAL MOVEMENTS IN THE UNITED 

STATES. 

The financial and industrial movements in the United States 
during the past eight years have represented a rapid transition 
from a comparatively small export trade to a very great one, and 
represented also a transition from a scale of comparatively low 
nominal values of invested capital to high nominal values. 

Industries protected during these years by the tariff, were 
undoubtedly competing with each other with a vigour which may 
be said to have amounted to ferocity. The inevitable con- 
sequence of this state of matters was a series of combinations of 
competing interests alike in railways and in manufactures. 
Those combinations were effected by dexterous, though often 
unscrupulous, financing, involving estimates of the value of the 
combined businesses which in many cases have been shown in 
the Law Courts to have been greatly exaggerated.* 

The conspicuous feature of this movement was the practice 
of anticipating the future. Estimates of future profits of the 
new combinations were based upon or even above the high- 
water mark of the past profits of the constituent companies. 
The new combinations were thus capitalised, not on the known 
basis of the actual investment, but on the hypothetical basis of 
future earnings. When a combination took place as mhcb 
capital as possible was raised by means of bonds and debentures 
on the security of the property. These securities probably re- 
presented at least three-fourths of the value of the tangible 
assets. The remaining fourth or more was usually represented 
by Preference stock. The whole of the Common stock was issued 
in anticipation of future earnings, a sanguine estimate regarding 
these as being likely to be more than sufficient to provide for 
interest on the bonds and the fixed dividend on the Preference 
stock. The Common stock generally amounted to as nxnoh mote 
* As In the ease of the United States Shipbuilding Oompany. 

No. 54.— -von. xiV. If 
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and frequently to two or three times as much more* as the total 
estimated value of the tangible property.^ 

It may even be, that excepting for the purposes of the 
prospectus, the intention in effecting the combination is not to 
produce economics of management, but to induce a sanguine 
estimate of future profits in order that that estimate may as 
speedily as possible be discounted. If they succeed in selling 
their stock on favourable terms, the vendors and the pro- 
moters pocket their profits, and the new shareholders find 
themselves saddled with an unwieldy business at a price high 
when judged by any reasonable estimate of the future. This has 
been the history of many of the combinations, even of some of 
those whose affairs have not yet been disclosed in the Bankruptcy 
Courts. 

The promoting syndicate may be able to induce the share- 
holders of the constituent companies to accept the whole of the 
purchase price in bonds and stocks of one kind or another ; but 
the more usual case is for the purchase price to be paid partly in 
bonds and partly in cash. To obtain this cash and to obtain 
working capital for the new combination it is indispensable that 
the stock be sold. The promoting syndicate may bring the stock 
before the public directly, or it may sell the stock outright to an 
underwriting syndicate, or the stock may be floated on com- 
mission. In any case the operation involves the payment of high 
fees for agency. When the stock is underwritten, the under- 
writers obtain it at a relatively low price on the understanding 
that they will take the stock out of the hands of the promoting 
syndicate whether they are able to sell it to the public or not. 
In consideration of their taking the Preference stock, which is a 
more or less risky investment, the underwriters receive, by way 
of bonus, Common stock for which no cash is paid. As soon as 
may be the underwriters get rid of both classes of stock, often 
giving away to investors in the Preference stock a proportion of 
Common stock as bonus. 

When the market is not overcrowded with such schemes, and 

^ ^ This process of artificial inflation is popularly known as “ stock watering.” 
It ihes not necessarily imply dishonost motives. The question is wholly one of the 
validity of the estimates of the future. The widely diffused spirit of gambling has 
givVp the practice an importance which it would not otherwise possess. When the 
gaucilblers have suffered and new innocents are no longer drawn in to be fleeced, the 
wMeired stock finds its appropriate level. Even a high rate of dividend does not 
theu sufldhe to blind the investor made wise by experience. Witness the case of the 
U.S* Common stock, which ^ivas held for months at 40 and which now stands 
at 11. Stock watering is, of course, not unknown in Great Britain, and much of 
the desotiption of the practice as followed in the United States applies also to 
company flotation in Eondon, 
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when funds have been accumulating in the hands of Banks and 
Trust Companies, money is plentiful and investors can be 
found to take the stock on attractive terms; but when the 
market is filled with such .enterprises, it becomes more and 
more difficult to 'get any cash for the stock. In order to carry 
on such a business, underwriting syndicates must control large 
funds, for the Banks, excepting through evasion of the law, 
cannot lend more than a certain amount to any one person. 
The result of this provision is that when the usual expedients 
have been exhausted, and all the money that can be obtained 
under various names from various Banks in the various financial 
centres has been secured, if more is required it must be obtained 
from abroad. 

The great extent of these combining operations conducted by 
Messrs. Morgan & Company and others, exhausted the market in 
the United States under the conditions indicated, and these firms 
were obliged to look to the European money market for funds to 
enable them to implement their underwriting contracts, or, as in 
some cases, to enable them to earn the commission upon loans 
that they undertook to negotiate if practicable. 

Since most of these combinations were effected through 
Messrs. J. Pierpont Morgan & Company, their name has been 
extensively used in Europe for the purpose of establishing the 
enormous credits which are necessary. Although it is practically 
impossible to trace such movements in any but a rough and 
ready way, it seems likely that the heavy selling by Europe to 
America of American securities at the high prices which prevailed 
in 1900 and 1901 rendered it easy for the time being to manipulate 
the large European loans negotiated by the American financiers, 
without at that time materially disturbing the rate of exchange.^ 


1 The movements of gold, however, between Europe and the United States 
suggest a sudden disturbance of great magnitude. 


Gold coin and bullion. 

^ 


1895 

Excess of exports 
in millions 
of dollars. 

80 

Excess of imports 
in millions 
of dollars. 

1896 

78-8 

— 

1897 

— 

44 ‘6 

1898 

— 

104 9 

1899 

— 

51-4 

1900 

8*6 

— 

1901 

— • 

12*8 

1902 

— 

8*4 

1903 

2*1 



{StaUHical Abstract of the United States, 1908, Washington, lk)4, p.,,77*) 

N 2* 
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The obligations were ho doubt contracted gradually, some of 
them probably in 1899, or even in 1898. 

Messrs. Morgan & Company were not the only persons 
interested. It is understood that they were more or less endorsed 
by fifteen of the largest banks in New York. Estimates of the 
amount of funds which Messrs. Morgan & Company and their group 
were able to secure from the various European centres vary very 
widely. The smallest estimates represent their borrowings as 
amounting to upwards of £10,000,000. Others represent them at 
the highest period of their existence, namely, in the end of 1901, as 
approaching £100,000,000. This last estimate is probably some- 
what exaggerated, while probably the former one is much 
understated.^ Whatever the total sum may have been, it 
necessitated constant renewals of bank credits and also large 
interest and commission payments together with periodical 
payments towards the extinction of these credits. 

Throughout 1902 and 1903 very large remittances were made 
on this account to Europe by the United States, while during 
the same period the reputation of American Bankers suffered by 
their continued borrowing at high rates of interest even in the 
less important financial centres.^ Exchange was demoralised by 
these transactions. Month after month brokers were en- 
deavouring almost frantically to dispose of bankers' 60 day notes. 
On two days in October and November of 1903 the situation 
became highly critical. Exchange went to the gold point, 
but no gold was shipped because credit exchange and not gold 
was wanted, and those who wanted the exchange were unable 
to obtain the gold on credit. On these two occasions a panic 
was just averted. 

The conditions brought into existence by the adoption of 
these financial expedients on a large scale reacted in such a way 
as to prevent the public from coming to the relief of the 
syndicates by taking up the stocks the issue of which had been 
the occasion of all these movements. 

. Persistent “booming'' of stocks by various interests, with 
th^ object of drawing the investing public into the money market 
in order that the huge mass of newly issued stocks in the hands 
of ijnderwriting syndicates might be absorbed, came to an in- 

^ From suoh indications as are available, it appears to the writer that the 
obligations amounted to at least £70,000,000 in 1901. 

* Large sums are known to have been borrowed in Edinburgh, for example. 
The bulk ,0^ loans were, however, elleoted in London, Paris, Berlin, Amsterdam, 
and Vienna. 
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evitable end •in the early summer of 1902, and a partial eclipse of 
the market was the result. A period of quiescence with a lower 
level of prices occurred in the summer, and then in September 
there came collapse. The investing public had become frightened 
from industrial securities as they had previously been frightened 
from mining and from railway stocks. 

It became evident that the values of the capitals invested in 
these industrial combinations had been greatly overestimated 
because the promised economies in manufacture had not been 
fully realised, and the element of partial monopoly which 
characterised some of the combinations had not resulted in 
increased consumers’ prices. 

Notwithstanding these movements absorption of stocks was 
going on, though slowly. The United States Steel Corporation 
even appeared to be gradually getting its stock into the hands of 
investors.^ 

The non-absorption, however, of a great body of the stocks 
issued by the combinations led to the sacrifice of some of them by 
the underwriters. The practice pursued by several combinations 
of paying from the beginning a dividend on the Common stock,^ 
was looked upon by the public very suspiciously, because it 
appeared to them that this dividend was paid with the object of in- 
ducing the public to absorb the stock and that it would promptly 
be reduced or suspended whenever the stock was absorbed. 
The Banks and Trust Companies came to be overloaded with 
securities upon which they had lent money or which they had 
purchased with the funds at their disposal.® Thus many persons 

1 The following shows the number of stockholders in the United States Steel 
Corporation in March, 1904, in comparison with the number at the corresponding 
date in the preceding years • 



1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

Preferred (February) . 

.. 26,296 

31,799 

42,720 

Common (December) 

.. 17,723 

26,830 

37,237 


43,019 

68,629 

79,967 


[First Annual Beport of the United States Steel Corporation for the Fiscal Yewr 
ending December 1902 (Hoboken, New Jersey, 1903) p. 21, and Second Beport, 
ib., 1904, p. 21.] 

^ The U.S. Steel Corporation paid a dividend of 4 per cent, on the Ck>mmon 
stock for one year. 

® No other development of our National Banking System has been so remark- 
able as the great increase in stocks and securities held by National Banks during 
the past eight years. The following table gives Che capital, surplus and undivided 
profits, and stocks and securities as reported in the first calls to the comptroller in 
every year jince 1897;— 
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and Companies of even large capital found themselves in the 
position of carrying quantities of certain stocks greatly in excess 
of any justifiable amount. In one case, for example, a firm 
whose capital amounted — on paper— to $1,000,000 was found 
after its failure to have speculated to the extent of $20,000,000 
on stock by means of loans from New York Banks, $5,000,000 of 
this amount being in the stock of one enterprise. Similarly it is 
understood, for example, that a number of persons in Pittsburgh 
who had reaped large fortunes out of steel and other com- 
binations, and had speculated with these funds in securities on 
the New York market, found, when the collapse came, that 
their really large fortunes had melted into next to nothing. In 
brief, the anticipations of enhanced values were not realised. 
Those persons who sold their businesses to the combinations at 
inflated prices and received cash for them, would have been wise 
to keep their freshly acquired capital in the form of cash. When 
they put it into securities, they found that the “ water ” in these 
evaporated to their own loss. 

At the same time the increase of the population and the 
development of industries in the United States had necessitated 
increased railway equipment, and yet the Kailway Companies 
found it very difficult to borrow the necessary money in an 
excited and uncertain money market. These conditions reacted 
in 1903 upon steel and its allied industries. Few orders for 1904 
had come in, and in the beginning of the winter the industrial 
outlook was extremely black. The crisis hitherto purely financial, 
became now also an industrial crisis, affecting principally the 
iron districts. Furnaces were shut down, production was 
diminished, and yet it seemed that owing to the restriction of 
domestic demand in the United States it would be absolutely 
necessary to find foreign markets, especially for steel, in order 



Capital. 

Surplus and 
undivided profits. 

Stocks, 
securities, &o. 

1897 

^42 

$338 

$198 

1898 

628 

334 

230 

1899 

608 

338 

276 

1900 

618 

863 

330 

1901 

634 

899 

891 

1902 

667 

449 

458 

1908 

781 

616 

511 

1904 

765 

563 

527 


(000,000*3 omitted). 



“ Tkid showing is not one to inspire the highest degree of satisfaction .... 
the use of the money of the banksffor such investments is fairly open to criticism, 
* , , Boston Bows BttreaUf February 17th, 1904. It is to be observed, however, 
that the force of the criticism depends on the character of the securitieil. 
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to avoid physical as well as financial ruin to the huge mushroom 
growths in the valleys of the Ohio, the Alleghany, and the 
Monongahela. 

The increase in production between 1895 and 1903 involved 
the sinking of a capital in plant really huge, when all deductions 
are made for stock watering and the like.^ The plant thus 
rapidly called into existence had to be kept going, otherwise the 
estimated gains from concentration of management could not be 
realised. In order to keep it going it was necessary to compete 
in foreign markets, and thus the process known as “ dumping ” 
was practised to some extent.® In the autumn of 1903, there 
were rumours that the United States Steel Corporation was about 
to make a definite onslaught on the British Iron market and 
were going to keep their works employed even at a sacrifice.® 

» 1895. 189C. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 

Production of pig iron... 9‘4 8‘6 9‘6 11‘7 13‘6 13’7 15'8 17'8 18'0 

Production of orudo steel 6-1 6-2 7-1 8 9 10-6 101 13-4 UH — 

(In millions of tons of 2,240 lbs.) 

Number of furnaces in blast : 1895, 242 ; 1902, 307 ; 1903, 182. 

Number of do. out of blast : 1895, 226; 1902, 105 ; 1903, 243. 

[Statistical Abstract of the U,S,f 1903, p. 368 and p. 371.] 

The distribution of capital and the progrossivo concentration of management are 
shown by the following : — 



Blast funiaces. 

Uolling mills and 
steel works. 

Forges and 
blooiueries. 

Total of iron and 
steel works. 


Number 

of 

establisli- 

ments. 

Capital in 
iiullioiis 

of 

dollars. 

Number 

of 

establish* 

inents. 

Capital in 
millions 
of 

dollars. 

Number 

of 

establish- 

ments. 

Capital in 
millions 
of 

dollars. 

Number 

of 

establish- 

lucnts. 

Capital ill 
millions 
ot 

dollars. 

1880 

490 

105 

397 

121 

118 

0-c 

1,005 

230 

1890 

400 

143 

440 

285 

32 

10 

872 

430 

1900 

278 

169 

606 

455 

14 

4-3 ' 

1 

797 

615 


[Census Report, 1900, Washington, 1902, vol. x., pp. 10—11.] 

® In the inquiry into this subject recently made by the United States Industrial 
Commission, it was found that ** the making of lower prices abroad than at home 
had been greatly exaggerated. About 20 per cent, of those reporting say that they 
occasionally make such prices in order to meet the market and sell their goods, 
but 80 per cent, report that they sell at either the same price abroad as at home or 
at higher prices.’*— JP^inuZ Report of the Industrial Commission, Vol. XIX. of the 
Commission's Report, Washington, 1902, p. 629. Cf. also p. 626. 

* Boston.— It is stated that the United States Steel Corporation is offering 
finished steel abroad at prices in some oases $5 per ton below those ruling on this 
side, and that some large orders have been taken on this basis. In Berlin, it is 
feared that the imports of American steel will be heavy. 

It is said that the United States Steel Go. \>fficials have for nearly three months 
been planning an aggressive ten years’ campaign to capture the iron and steel 
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While it is true that important expenditures by some of the 
leading railways will be made this year,^ yet there seems to be 
no doubt that the domestic demand for steel rails will fall con- 
siderably short of the power of production unless money becomes 
cheaper or the price of rails falls.® The estimated requirements 
for the year are 2,000,000 tons. If the production of steel rails 
is maintained at the figures of the past five years, there will be 
from 250,000 tons to 1,000,000 tons available for export. The 
situation is at present uncertain ; but it may be that some por- 
tion of the steel may be “ dumped ” upon the British market. 
Whether that portion is large or small will depend partly upon 
the demand for steel rails in Canada, where several hundred 
miles of new lines will be built in the summer of 1904, and 
partly upon the demand for structural and other steel in the 
United States. In any case the total of steel exports to which 
the term “ dumping ” could fairly be applied is not likely to be 
large even under the present unfavourable conditions. 

In the spasmodic and impulsive councils of the United States 
Steel Corporation there are elements to which a policy of “dump- 
ing ” could not be agreeable. It happens that among the most 
important interests represented in the management of the Steel 
Corporation is the railway interest. The Steel Corporation is 
now in a position to manufacture five-sixths of the estimated 
demand for steel rails in the United States, so that unless the 
railway interest had something to say in the management, the 
Steel Corporation could on occasion “ take the railway systems 
by the throat.” 

It is therefore not to be expected that the railway systems 
would consent to pay an exorbitant price for their rails while 
quantities of these were shipped abroad at “ slaughter ” prices. 

No doubt the freight by rail of exported steel from Pittsburgh 
to the port of shipment enters into the calculation, for that repre- 
sents addition to the income of the railway companies, whereas the 
purchase of steel rails means for a large part of the amount 
involved an addition to expenditure on capital account, and 

trade of Europe. At whatever price the goods must be quoted to get the market, 
they will be quoted. This idea was the inspiring cause for the creation of the 
International Mercantile Marine, which prevents the Britons from levying pro- 
hibitive freight rates against American steel products.— Boston News Bureau 
November 6th, 1908. ’ 

1 The Pennsylvanian Company have borrowed $60,000,000 (in Europe) for 
railway extensions. See Pennsyleaman Baikoad Company Fifty-Seventh Annual 
Report, Philadelphia, 1901, p. 11. 

* In 1897, steel rails were $18'7if per ton. This year they are quoted at $28 00 
per ton. 
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the relation ‘between the two sums is. a not important con- 
sideration. 

Nevertheless, it is not agreeable for the railway managers in 
the United States to contemplate railway extension going on, 
for example, in Canada, facilitated by a relatively lower price of 
rails there, with the result of enabling the Canadian lines to com- 
pete with those in the United States with an added advantage. 

There is also another element in the case not to be neglected. 
While it is understood that the Eockefeller group of financiers 
have now acquired a large amount of control of the Steel 
Corporation this control is by no means absolute. Large 
amounts of the Preferred and Common Stock are held or 
hypothecated abroad, chiefly in England, and thus other cross- 
currents of interest come in to distract the councils of the 
Corporation when any ^‘dumping” policy is projected. 

Fluctuations in the ownership of so large a body of stock are, 
of course, frequent and considerable, and for this reason any 
policy is liable to be upset by unforeseen or unforeseeable com- 
binations. Even raids on the stock in the market, forced liquida- 
tion, and the adoption of legal and illegal devices for obtaining or 
retaining control, which constitute the method of the audacious 
speculators in ‘‘high finance” in the United States, result 
inevitably in ultimate discredit, and recent disclosures of these 
practices have made the public so wary of industrial stocks that 
the game of combinations is no longer so easy to play as it was 
in 1900 and 1901. 

In addition to these considerations, the rising public opinion 
against “ corporations,” though not discriminating or formu- 
lated, imposes a certain check upon unmitigated exercise of their 
quasi-monopoly. The “corporations” are, indeed, afraid of 
legislation inimical to their interests, and are especially afraid of 
taxation. They spend large sums in corrupting the State legis- 
latures, and they influence more or less even Congress. 

But the power of the greater corporations to maintain profits 
is probably exaggerated in the public mind, and even in the minds 
of their directors and shareholders. General prosperity, 
arising from the increase of population due to the immigration of 
great numbers of thrifty people living at a rapidly ascending 
standard of comfort, has made large profits possible in the 
greater industries, and might have made them possible with or 
without combinations. These profits are in the long run depen- 
dent upon the continuous increase of ^ the population and of the 
standard of comfort, and a check to either of these would strike 
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the corporations immediately and heavily, more heavily indeed 
than groups of smaller 'concerns. The profits of large corpora- 
tions are realisable only through continual expenditure on capital 
account. This continual expenditure has been accompanied by 
continual destruction of plant, ^ the pecuniary amount being 
retained in the capital accounts by a dangerous system of book- 
keeping, justified only by increasing earnings and increasing 
estimates of future earnings. 

The enormous fortunes which are reputed to have been made 
in the United States during the past few years are thus to the 
last degree unstable, in so far as they are embarked in carrying 
over a vast burden of overestimated industrial plant. So long 
as flotation succeeded flotation, and funds could be borrowed 
from Europe to make up the deficiencies caused by the non- 
absorption of stocks by the public, all went well ; but with the 
declining credit of American financiers in Europe the pinch has 
come. It is perhaps true that a great number of persons who 
regarded themselves as financially strong are simply holding on 
with the energy of desperation. 

The present stagnant condition of the New York stock market 
suggests that this is really the case. The general prosperity of 
the country, great as it has been, has been over-discounted. 
That the tendency to over-discount has been checked is evident, 
but if it had continued the demoralisation of the European 
exchanges on account of the outbreak of the Eusso- Japanese 
war supervening upon other causes would undoubtedly have pro- 
duced a violent reaction in American finances. 

The present condition of comparative quietude is not due to 
strength but to exhaustion from previous escapades. 

Since the autumn of 1903 several events which have had a 
more or less important influence upon the market have occurred. 
The surplus earnings of the harvest of 1903 have been placed in 
the banks, and a considerable amount of stock has been purchased 
for investment during the past six months. 

In February, 1904, events occurred which affected the market 
for a short time only. The effect of the war between Eussia and 
Japan, so far as stocks were concerned, was discounted 
for at least a month prior to the outbreak of hostilities.^ 

^ this is especially true of the electrical industries, where the rapid changes in 
tochnical methods have led to the sacrifice to the scrap*heap of plant economically 
exhausted but not yet really paid for by earnings. 

® An incidental efiect of the war has been the heavy shipment of gold from 
Japan, $16,000,000 having been received in Now York between December Ist and 
April 7th. See Boston News Bureau^ April 8th, 1904. 
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The illness 'of Mr. Marcus Hanna had a somewhat para- 
lysing effect for some days, as the financial interests of New 
York had evidently counted upon him to contest the Presidency 
with Mr. Koosevelt, or to support some other candidate favour- 
able to the financial interests. The fire at Baltimore resulted in 
a loss to the insurance companies of from £10,000,000 to 
£12,000,000, a large part of which fell on New York, and it was 
feared that the insurance companies would be obliged to sell the 
better class of their securities in order to pay the large claims 
upon them. In addition to this it was naturally assumed that 
Baltimore would be a heavy borrower from other financial centres 
for a time. There was, moreover, a certain paralysis due to the 
Northern Securities case then pending. 

In spite of all these influences, and in spite also of the 
immanence of the Presidential election, which will be held in 
November, there has been a considerable number of large borrow- 
ing transactions. There can be no doubt that during the next few 
months the railway companies, in so far as they have succeeded 
in placing temporary or permanent loans, will have a large 
amount of money to expend on structural steel and on rails. It 
is this prospect, undoubtedly, which led in January to the blowing 
in of some thirty furnaces by the United States Steel Corporation. 
The weekly capacity of producing pig iron, which on January 1st 
was 183,000 tons, has thus been increased to 287,000 tons on 
February 1st. 

The price of steel in the United States is fairly well maintained, 
and some extensive orders have been placed by Canada in 
England at lower prices than American steel makers were pre- 
pared to quote. 

All this has an important influence upon the United States 
trade with England, for if the domestic demand for her iron 
increases or even remains as it is, there can be no serious question 
of “ dumping.'* It may therefore be held to be a great gain for 
England that American trade has regained as rapidly as it appears 
to have done. 

The Presidential year is commonly regarded as likely to be a 
year of depression, and this year looked at the beginning as if it 
would be even more so than usual, but the circumstances above 
detailed have contributed to give a spur to the more important 
industries. It may be worth while to notice, however, that there 
is no very serious improvement in the financial situation. The 
habit in the United States of conflucting business on an in- 
significant basis of capital remains. Moreover, the banking system 
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is such that there is no effective reserve except the Comparatively 
small one which is kept by the United States Treasury. Even 
that is divided up into a large number of fractions situated in 
widely scattered parts of the country. As the spring has, 
advanced, the high rates for money prevailing 'during the winter 
have fallen, and low money rates with a relatively plentiful 
supply in New York have resulted in withdrawals for recoup- 
ment of European loans rather than in a local stimulus to 
speculation. 

It has already been noticed that the banks have been holding 
an enormous amount of securities. This practice has been 
increased to quite extraordinary proportions. While since 1897 
the banks of the United States increased their capital by 19 per 
cent, and their deposits by 98 per cent., they increased the 
securities held by them by 196 per cent, in the same period.^ 

While, as mentioned above, there has been a manifest move- 
ment towards concentration of control in one directorate in some 
of the staple industries, experience has shown that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to secure competent management for very large 
enterprises. This is amply proved by the frequent changes alike 
in the personnels and in the policy of the large corporations. A 
manager who has seen a business grow under his hand and has 
adapted himself to the growth of it, is in normal cases successful, 
but if the same man is suddenly placed in a position of authority 
over a large group of such businesses, the strain upon him is apt 
to break him down or to result in indifferent financial returns. 
Certain notorious cases of mere mental collapse under such 
circumstances have occurred. The difficulty of securing com- 
petent managers is the great difficulty of the large combinations.* 
Time may remedy this ; but the conditions of life in the United 
States do not appear to be making for any general remedy. The 
exceptional cases of Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Cassatt of the 
Peimsylvania Railroad Company, and Mr. James J. Hill of the 
Great Northern System, are quoted so often as to convince one 
that such men are exceedingly rare. It might fairly be held that 
the huge combination has been made possible not because business 
ability of a high order in the United States is so common, but 
because it is so unusual that when a man possesses it he at once 
acquires tremendous power. This power is obviously proportioned 
to the weakness of his competitors. With the growth of business 

> See also above. / 

1 Some of the largest owners off enterprises in the United States lease them in 
detail rather than incur the risk of loss through leakage. 
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ability in a general sense, the exceptional power of such men 
over others must diminish. 

Concentration of control has become intensified during the 
past few years to such an extent that the Eockefeller^ group 
of financiers, for 'example, controls nominally, not merely the 
Standard Oil aggregation of businesses, but also Amalgamated 
Copper, as well as the urban transportation, the gas and electric 
lighting of New York and of many other cities. Yet this control 
is subject to many checks. If profits can be maintained and, 
still more indispensably, if the power to borrow constantly needed 
capital can be maintained, there is no conceivable limit to the 
operations of this powerful group. But general economic causes 
over which even they have very slight influence, may prevent 
either or both of these elements from being maintained. The 
mere extent of their operations affords possibilities of leakage 
through incompetent or corrupt management which are practically 
impossible to check. Upon the absence of leakages depends the 
profit, and upon the profit depends the credit. The edifice of 
apparent value which has been built up may crumble under 
exceptional pressure. 

In 1893, when the United States passed through a serious 
financial crisis, the strongest groups had exhausted their 
borrowing powers and were unquestionably on the very edge of 
collapse. 

That the most powerful groups have no faith in the existing 
character of the money market is very evident. For some time 
past it has been rumoured that the conspicuous groups in “ high 
finance’' were accumulating cash reserves in order that they 
might be independent of the New York money market, and even 
of the European money markets. 

The Banking System of the United States and the system 
adopted by the United States Treasury in managing its reserves 
had in 1893 shown themselves to be inadequate to meet the 
emergency which occurred then. What might be the result of 
trusting to these feeble safeguards under conditions in which the 
pecuniary interests involved had greatly increased ? This serious 
question appears to have been answered by Mr. EockefeUer in his 
accustomed way. He must accumulate a reserve of his own; 
this could be done either by selling securities and so contributing 
to the fall of the market or by cutting down dividends. He has 
adopted the latter course. Thus while the Standard Oil earnings 

' Although abroad Mr. Rookefellor's name st^ds alone, the active members of 
his group are Mr. H. H. Eogers and Mr. Flagler. 
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show no diminution, the rate of dividend has been reduced in 
order to provide reserves against emergencies.^ 

Among the numerous mots perhaps improperly attributed to 
Mr. Eockefeller is this one : “ The New York money market. With 
ten millions of dollars I could send it anywhere I wanted to.’* 
Whether Mr. Eockefeller said so or not, this is probably a state- 
ment of fact. A few millions of dollars dexterously used might 
suddenly inflate or suddenly depress the market by overcoming its 
inertia ; but even a large amount in skilful hands could not be 
calculated upon to control the movements of the market when the 
equilibrium had once been disturbed. 

The concentration! of industrial control has not been accom- 
panied by corresponding concentration of financial control. 

The reserves in the American system are too scattered, too 
difficult to get at, the amount of floating debt due by America 
to Europe is even yet too great, and the investment of funds in 
highly permanent (or even irrevocable) forms of capital too dis- 
proportionate to the amount of progressively available funds : so 
that American finance is in an extremely precarious position. 

A few notable cases of banking amalgamations have already 
occurred, and more may be expected. If these amalgamations 
are effected on a sound basis, they may lend an element of 
stability to the situation. 

Certain industrial conditions are of importance in a general 
survey. Although it would be difficult to work out the problem 
in statistical detail, the data not being available,*^ there is an 
impression that the industrial supremacy of the United States in 
certain branches is due to temporary causes. 

In some of the most successful manufacturing trades, the 
body of skilled workmen is wholly composed of recent immigrants 
from Great Britain and Germany. The native-born American 
does not care to work with his hands unless he is obliged to. It 
appears that in the industries mentioned, the unskilled labourers 
doing work in the yards of manufacturing establishments and in 
other open air employments are Eussians, Poles, Finns, Bulgarians 
and Italians ; those workmen who fetch and carry in the work- 
shops are native-born Americans, while the skilled artisan is from 
Great Britain or Germany. The long apprenticeship necessary 

^ In February, 1903, the Standard Oil Company paid a dividend for the year of 
$20 per share. This year a dividend of $4 per share has just been declared, with 
the announcement that earnings have not diminished, but that, in view of the 
uncertainty of the market, reserv^ must be accumulated. 

^ 1 believe, however, that the fatter is occupying the attention of the statistical 
Ibuthorities. 
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to produce a skilled engineer, for example, is irksome to an 
American. He can get employment as a clerk or as a commercial 
traveller without apprenticeship or study; and he therefore 
prefers these employments. 

Although there' is no doubt about this being the case in certain 
industries, notably in the Pittsburgh district,^ it would be 
hazardous to infer that it is general in the manufacturing 
districts. In so far as it exists, however, it indicates that unless 
a native artisan class of a high order can be brought into 
existence, American manufactures, in the absence of a continuous 
supply of European skilled labour, cannot compete with those of 
Europe. 

The great corporations bulk so largely in the public eye and 
exercise so great an influence over politics. Federal, State and 
Municipal, that it is apt to be forgotten that the bulk of the 
manufacturing industry of the United States is after all outside 
of these. “ Corners” may be manipulated from time to time in 
wheat or in cotton ; but there is no monopoly in these, and there 
are in the Eastern and Middle States great numbers of relatively 
small businesses conducted without the flamboyant finance of 
the corporations. The industrial backbone of the United States 
is in agriculture and in these manufacturing concerns rather than 
in the great combinations whose equilibrium is so unstable and 
whose finances are at the mercy of groups of gamblers on the 
Stock Exchange. 

Manufacturing firms of moderate size making for domestic 
consumption under the protection of the tariff have little share 
in foreign trade, and have little opportunity of “ dumping ” their 
goods in foreign markets. 

It is customary from a general point of view to regard the 
United States as a unit upon fiscal and industrial questions. 
The area of the country is so great and the economical interests 
are so divergent, that there is perhaps no unanimity of opinion 
upon any point. 

New York and Boston, the South, the Middle West, the North 

^ In the returns of the last census (1900), the following statistics of Pittsburgh 
throw some light on the subject 

Males Males 

Aggregate of Native born Foreign born native white, native white, 
males. males. males. native parents, foreign parents. 

165,646 118,777 46,869 60,109 69,271 

Note. — Of the 46,869 foreign born, 46,687 were white. Those figures show 
that the foreign born and their children numbe/ 106,130, or 64 per cent, of the 
aggregate males— a proportion of about two foreigi born or born of foreign parepts 
to one native of native parents,— Cewatw Beport (ISW), vol. ii., p. 140, 
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West, Montana, Idaho and the Pacific slope represent different 
and even divergent interests. They represent also widely 
different scales of prices and of wages. The South is cheap. The 
East and Middle West are relatively dear. Bents are high in 
New York, in Boston, and in Pittsburgh, and relatively low in 
Philadelphia and in Baltimore. These varying economical con- 
ditions give rise to varying views of the tariff. The conditions 
change, no doubt, with the movement of population, and the 
opinions of the East are perhaps rather apt to drift Westwards 
with the people ; ^ yet the West has been becoming more rather 
than less opposed to protection, and with the movement West- 
ward of the centre of population we may on the whole expect a 
progressive antagonism to a high protective tariff. 

Although the Democratic party is in a disorganised condition 
while the Eepublicans are well organised and powerful, more so 
even at this moment than they were prior to the death of Mr. 
Marcus Hanna, who threatened to make a division in the ranks, 
there has been for some years a disposition on the part of an 
influential section of the Eepublican party to modify the 
protective system. This was made very clear in the last speech 
of the late President McEnley, delivered at Buffalo in September 
1901.2 

It would be idle to deny that the smaller manufacturers as 
well as the larger ones conceive that their interests lie in the 
direction of protection. If, however, the larger manufacturers, 

1 The centre of population, which in 1850 was 39 N. Lat. 81 W. Long., wag 
in 1870, 39 N. Lat. 84 W. Long., and in 1900 was 59 N. Lat. 86 W. Long.— 
of l^th Census, vol. i., Washington, 1900, Plato No. 7. 

a “By sensible trade arrangements, which will not interrupt our home produc- 
tion, we shall extend the outlets for our increasing surplus. A system which 
provides a mutual exchange of commodities is manifestly essential to the continued 
and healthful growth of our export trade. We must not repose in fancied security 
that wo can for ever sell everything and buy little or nothing. If such a thing were 
possible, it would not be best for us or for those with whom we deal. We should 
take from our customers such of their products as we can use without harm to our 
industries and labour. Reciprocity is the natural outgrowth of our wonderful 
industrial development under the domestic policy now firmly established. 

“ What we produce beyond our domestic consumption must find a vent abroad. 
The excess must be relieved through a foreign outlet, and we should sell wherever 
we can and buy wherever the buying will enlarge our sales and production, and 
thereby make a greater demand for home labour. 

“The period of exclusiveness is past. The expansion of our trade and commerce 
is the pressing problem. Commercial wars are unprofitable. A policy of goodwill 
and friendly trade relations will prevent reprisals. Reciprocity treaties, are in 
harmony with the spirit of the times; measures of retaliation are not.”— Tfee last 
speech of President McKinley atiBuffalo, September 6th, 1901. Printed for Private 
Circulation [Philadelphia], 1901^ p. 4. 
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otherwise thef great corporations, take full* advantage of the tariff 
to maintain their prices at a high level, the mutterings of dis- 
content with the system which are at present heard everywhere 
may lead to a modification or even perhaps a reversal of the 
protectionist policy. Moreover, if it be the case as is alleged by 
some of the advocates of the system of trusts that they do not 
any longer need the tariff, the corporations will be indisposed to 
subscribe large sums to the campaign fund of the Eepublican 
party, and may therefore incidentally promote either the defeat 
of the party or a change of its policy. 

The movement for tariff reform will no doubt come in the 
first instance in the case of these industries, the raw material for 
which must now largely be imported. This would lead one to 
suppose that the first to be affected would be the lumber and 
paper industries. 

The reckless exhaustion of the forests has produced a timber 
famine, and the newspapers of New York and Chicago which use 
up acres of pulp-wood every week will shortly be dependent for 
their supply upon Canada. 

While it would be too much to say that public opinion in the 
United States has veered round against protection, there is un- 
doubtedly a strong feeling against the “ corporations which may 
be directed against the tariff. Mr. Eoosevelt evidently sees that 
the existing machinery of the law must be put in motion against 
the trusts, and for this reason he has pressed the litigation against 
the Northern Securities Company. The recent decision in the 
suit before the Supreme Court of the United States has for 
the time being checked the corporations ; but the resources of 
the legal profession are not exhausted, and even if the Northern 
Securities Company has been shown to be an illegal combination, 
some means will probably be found to effect in another way the 
object aimed at in its formation. 

The real safeguards against trusts lie in their inherent 
deficiencies in an economic sense, and not in any legal attempt 
to restrict them. Public opinion may however insist on the 
adoption by all the States of a method similar to that adopted by 
Massachusetts, Virginia, North Carolina, and some other States. 
This method involves a close scrutiny by a State Commissioner 
of all flotations, compulsory publicity of accounts, and other 
devices for the prevention of stockwatering and similar objection- 
able financial manipulation. 

The net conclusions from these conEjii[derations may be put in 
this way : 

No. 64. — VOL. XIV. 
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(1) The technical management and the financial management 
of the great manufacturing corporations are in a rudimentary 
stage, and they will thus probably for some time make no serious 
impression upon established trade gonnections of other countries 
in neutral markets. 

(2) The leakage incidental to very large businesses may be 
so great as to neutralise the advantage of concentration carried 
to a high pitch. 

(3) The redistribution of capital which is being accomplished 
by the corporations must eventually bring into their councils 
representatives of divergent interests ; this may lead to the 
breaking up of the aggregations. 

(4) For these reasons the trust is on its trial ; forced recon- 
struction and reduction of nominal capital would necessarily limit 
its powers and damage its prestige. 

(5) It would appear as though the operations of the large 
combinations afford an illustration of the law of diminishing 
return ; they involve the increase of economies with concentration 
up to a certain point. Beyond that point additional concentra- 
tion of management does not involve so great an increase of 
economy ; and a point is ultimately reached at which economies 
cease, and loss accrues. 

(6) A time may come when the productive powers of the 
United States greatly exceed the requirements of the home 
market. If simultaneously there occurred favourable labour and 
financial conditions, it might be possible for sales of the surplus 
production to be made in the British market or in neutral 
markets to such an extent as to injure seriously British manu- 
factures. The process might not last long, but it might last long 
enough to ruin important industries. Financial and other checks 
seem, however, to have been so far adequate to prevent such 
practices from being carried on indefinitely, or indeed from being 
carried on to a material extent. Should these checks fail, it 
seems very doubtful whether legislative checks would succeed, 
although strong grounds might be found for trying them. 

(7) It is difficult to dissociate the corruption of political life 
in America from the influence of protection. Bach interest must 
look after itself. That is, it must “ look after the politician.” 
So well recognised is this, that campaign funds for political 
purposes are contributed mainly by the corporations. They 
frequently contribute impartially to both sides. These contribu- 
tions are a great tax upon the shareholders, and in many cases 
constitute a practical surrender of the profits of the enterprise, 
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The companies find themselves in a vicious circle* They must 
subscribe in order to get protection, and they must be protected 
in order that they may be able to subscribe. The chief gainers 
are the professional politicians and the office-holders who live on 
their patronage. • 

(8) At a moment when the whole question of protection is 
under serious discussion in the United States, it is peculiarly 
unfortunate that a propaganda in favour of a particularly 
objectionable form of it should have been inaugurated in England. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda, whether it succeeds or fails, has 
already encouraged the high protection party in the United 
States and Canada, and has perhaps done something to extend 
the reign of protection in both countries. 

(9) England passed through her period of corruption and pro- 
tection ; and America will doubtless do so also. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
propaganda, however, if it succeeds, seems likely to bring upon 
England at least some of the evils from which she suffered at an 
earlier period, and from which America is at present suffering. 

Jambs Mavob. 



FEEE TEADE AND PEOTECTION 


I. 

The Editors of the Economic Jouenal have done me the honour 
of inviting me to express my views, in its pages, on the contest 
now dividing the political and scientific world of England with 
respect to that country’s “fiscal policy.” For several reasons I 
have hesitated before accepting the invitation, and in accepting 
still hesitate. The English people are launched upon a weighty 
quarrel, and a domestic one. It is scarce seemly for a foreigner 
to mix himself up in it. Any Englishman*whose views are un- 
appreciatively interpreted by foreign utterances, is naturally 
inclined to retort that Englishmen are more competent than 
foreigners to pronounce, on any point, which is the best policy for 
England. This, he might say, is a very different matter from that 
of Continentals summoning English engineers to build railroads at a 
time when none but English knew how to do so. On the contrary, 
the present emergency not only concerns home politics in which 
the foreigner is, generally speaking, comparatively incompetent 
to give fitting counsel, but it is also a matter in which England 
has for a long time been acquiring special experience and oppor- 
tunity of judging, and is therefore the less in need of a foreigner’s 
advice. 

Such sentiments might be looked for even in the event of a 
great scientific authority being called upon to pronounce. In our 
case, unfortunately, and for this controversy there is no such 
authoritative voice, either national or international, to claim any 
special weight in deciding this vexed question. There may be 
men here and there who have invested themselves with a great 
halo. But unluckily the halo has a way of dispersing very 
quickly as soon as it is exposed to the sharp test of opposed in- 
terests and opinions in practical politics. Then that which was 
but just now a brilliant name in science sinks down to the level 
of barren book-wisdom aOd “grey theory.” 
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Much more does all this apply when the person in question 
holds, as I do myself, the firm conviction that, in the present 
question, he can, under no circumstances, claim to speak with 
any authority. 

Besides, there is another complicating circumstance. Were I 
to venture to express an opinion on the policy of England in the 
matter of railways with the presumptuous idea that the English 
would listen, my own country would in no way be affected by any 
controversy on such a subject. To Germany it is practically an 
indifferent matter whether England persists in her present system 
of land-transport, or whether she introduces changes therein. In 
questions of tariff policy, the opposite holds good. Here we are 
concerned with measures which at all times are facing both ways, 
domestic and foreign. That which was said above to amount to 
a foreigner’s meddling with home politics becomes, in fact, an 
attempt to influence that home policy from the point of view, and 
in the interests of, that country to which the adviser belongs. 
Nay, more : the adviser will incur rebukes both from the foreigner 
and from his own country, according as his advice runs counter 
to the national sentiment on either side, or in as far as it seems 
adverse to the interests of the several economic sects, or at least 
conflicts with the views of individual party leaders. 

These indications may suffice to explain my hesitation, and 
to win excuse for me, if 1 refrain from giving my views in such a 
form as might lay me open to misinterpretations such as I have 
described. In what I am about to say, I shall prefer to hold 
myself as far as possible aloof from points of practical politics 
actually under discussion, and just state the impressions which 
have been borne in on me, during the course of my scientific life, 
from the commercial policy of England and Germany. In so 
doing, I trust that I may be describing not individual impressions 
merely, but such as are to some extent held in common by a 
number of my colleagues and countrymen. 

II. 

At the time when I began to acquire independent views on 
economic science and its controversial questions — that is to say, 
about 36 to 40 years ago-*~opinions on foreign commercial politics 
mainly ranged themselves in Germany in two opposite camps. 
The one set of views had gradually won the upper hand in the 
national public opinion. It came fronu England as a result of the 
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new Free Trade movenfent. With it were associated the names 
of Eichard Cobden and John Bright, as well as the recently con- 
cluded commercial treaties between France and England, and 
between Germany and France. It was promulgated in Germany 
through the agitation of the Congress of Political Economy, 
the heads of which were either partly English, like John Prince 
Smith, or had long resided in England, like Julius Faucher. Their 
literary organ was the Vierteljahrschrift filr Volkswirtschaft, the 
contents of which became ever more and more the mould for the 
economic views, of the Liberal and Progressive Parties of the 
Germany of that date. 

The doctrine thus inculcated was Free Trade sans phrase : 
Free Trade both inland and abroad. Considered only under the 
latter aspect, and as an international gospel, uprooted from its 
English native soil, its more pronounced radical nature is clear, 
inasmuch as it takes no account of the historical conditions of each 
country, but claims to be valid for all countries and all times. 

Essentially opposed to this doctrine was that teaching which is 
associated with the name of Friedrich List, and is set out in his 
Nationales System der Poliiischen Oekonomie (1841). This is, or 
was, the doctrine which mainly held the field among scientific 
economists in Germany, and grew up with the traditions of the 
German Zollvcrein. It may be defined as the theory (a) of the 
gradual historical evolution of each civilised country’s economic 
mechanism ; (6) of the growth and nurture of the several branches 
of production, especially in large-scale industries; (c) of the rela- 
tivity of commercial policy as adapted to the specific grade of 
qivilisation in a given economic centre ; (d) of the antithesis of 
Free Trade and Protection viewed as the historical outcome of that 
attempted adaptation. 

List, who was, through and through, a man of practical propa- 
gandism and patriotic efficiency, created his doctrine with a view 
to aid the development of the German Zollverein, and German 
industry, in the fight with the commercial supremacy of far-ahead 
England. For him the protective tariff was the weapon by the aid 
of which Germany’s young industry should fight not without hope 
in the competitive war. For him it was but the means whereby, 
in her own good time, Germany should attain the goal of Free 
Trade, which England had already reached, or for which at least 
she was already ripe. 

List’s doctrine was adequate for the purpose for which it was 
created. Besides, from a more general scientific standpoint, it 
lifted the aimlessness of f fe older Protective system on to a higher 
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plane. It converted ideas, uttered now^nd again by statesmen 
like Colbert, into the support of an economic theory, showing how 
the sacrifices imposed upon a nation by its Protectionist campaign 
might be duly proportioned to. the corresponding advantages gained 
thereby. Instead of assuming Protectionism as an endless, aim- 
less object in itself, List raised the question as to the end and aim 
of those sacrifices which it in every case demands. He asked, 
when and where should a protective tariff be rightly established? 
He asked further, how long should it be in force, to what pitch 
should it be carried, in order to make room for Free Trade? List 
fought for his German fatherland; nevertheless, England was for 
him the model where the sacrifices undergone for centuries had at 
length put her at the head of the nations in all the power of her 
industries and her commerce, rendering such sacrifices no longer 
necessary. 


III. 

List’s theories were quite in keeping with the socialistic poli- 
tical tendencies put forward some thirty years ago by economists 
at the German universities. Both agreed in the prominence 
assigned to State intervention, whether for the pur[)ose of raising 
the status of the working classes, or for that of fostering industrial 
productivity. A generation, however, had passed by since the 
time of List’s practical efforts, and, for the social economy of Ger- 
many on the eve of becoming an empire, the practical conse- 
quences of his doctrine might take different forms. Indeed, there 
was a tendency, in scientific circles, in consequence of newly-won 
commercial treaties, to agree to an approach to Free Trade princi- 
ples, and thus to assume that German trade for its part had begun 
to enter upon the stage of maturity. 

By a concatenation of circumstances — not rare in history — this 
same current of political economy, by which the progressive ten- 
dencies of economic scholars became the predominating home 
policy of the German Empire, actually led to a system of Protec- 
tionism, which was justly termed Neomercantilism, being indeed 
a retrogression to an anterior stage of development. 

The imperial tariff of the year 1879, by which this policy was 
inaugurated, conformed more especially to the “ system of solidar- 
ity,” which was started in France at the time of the Restoration. 
Its object was so to distribute the bounties of the tariff as to give 
each branch of production a fair ” look in,’^ without inquiring 
whether a given branch called for protection. Carried out 
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systematically, and raised to an international scheme of trade, it 
amounts to protecting each against each, and all against all. It 
engenders a general spirit of national narrow-heartedness, or aug- 
ments such a disposition thereto as ;nay already exist, setting up 
the object of pitting the strength of each nation against every 
other, on the irrational ground that the trade of highly developed 
nations is, for the importing nation, an evil; for the exporting 
nation, a benefit. Thus the political aim is made to lie in diminish- 
ing the evil as much as possible, and in finding the greatest pos- 
sible compensation for the inevitable residuum of evil. As to dis- 
criminating between the several branches of production, as to a 
time-limit in protective measures, that is to say, in the sacrifices 
imposed, for this or that species of production, on the other species, 
as, in a word, to any definite goal, the question is not even raised. 
In fact, the system creates in the moral and economic consciousness 
a hothouse atmosphere, in which men forget how to breathe the 
pure air of liberty, and in which they fall back on imputing ever 
greater responsibilities to the State, whereby, in turn, is begotten 
a chronic condition of unsatisfied wdshes. 

A nation may, in spite of this policy, make great strides in pro- 
ductivity. But this is a proof, partly that such a nation has great 
capacity for progress in that direction, partly how limited is the 
effectiveness of every sort of legislation, even of the most hai’mless, 
over against the strength of a peojde. In my judgment it is never 
more than a 'post hoc ergo propter hoc, to assign this commercial 
policy as the cause of the advance in German industries during the 
last twenty-five years. To be sure it is another question whether 
production in Germany was at that time strong enough — as in 
England’s case — for her to shake off the epidemic of this system 
of solidarity. 

An essential portion of the system consists in the agrarian 
tariffs. They made a timid and modest beginning in the tariff 
duties of 1879. In a few years they rose. It is noteworthy that 
the rise and continuous growth of a feeling of insatiate discontent 
in German agricultural strata has only gone on since they were 
imposed. Specially remarkable about it is the fact that not even 
the opponents of the agrarian tariff have ever raised the question 
as to the limit of time for its imposition. The one thing demanded 
is its enhancement, and to cope with this perennial discontent of 
agriculturists has been the select diversion of the German imperial 
government for the last two decades. 

The agrarian duties were introduced on the understanding that 
they were only to meet ^ transient emergency. Journeys of 
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investigation were made to the United States, with the pleasing 
discovery that the competition of American corn rested on a basis 
of stolen advantage, which would soon become in turn a dis- 
advantage to America herself*. The stolen advantage, however, 
continues still to be enjoyed, and there is not much prospect of 
being able to overlook it in the future. 


IV. 

Whatever the several conditions may have been which intro- 
duced the so-called “ newer fiscal policy in the year 1879, such 
as (a) the sharper severance of nations through the wars of 1866 
and 1870; (6) the establishment of the French Republic, and, 
therewith ; (c) the emancipation of the endemic fiscal efforts in 
France from the pro-Free-Trade rule of the Second Empire ; (d) 
the after-effect of the crisis of 1873 on German industry, especially 
in iron and steel, and a similar effect on Austrian industry; (c) 
the complication of a fall in the prices of agricultural produce, as 
the result of foreign competition, with the simultaneous handi- 
capping of industry ; (/) the traditional influence of classes of society 
mainly interested in the high price of corn, and who, until then, 
and in the less developed trade of Germany and Prussia, had been 
all for an active export of corn,, and thus for Free Trade— what- 
ever, I repeat, were the conditions, such was the effect, and such 
was the atmosphere which was now diffused by the economic 
policy of the German Empire. It may be unquestionably true in 
both home and foreign opinion that German industries, during 
the last three decades, have undergone an unparalleled exiiansion. 
But it is no less true that, quite apart from the inexplicable causal 
connection, the economically political atmosphere of this same in- 
terval of time has been by no means gratifying. It neither was 
nor is an age of content and harmony, worthy of so great national 
results, but an endless series of complaints and grumblings. 
These were, as was only natural, most marked on the part of 
those classes of society who made the loudest claim for the help 
of the Empire and the State in every possible form, without 
rendering it possible to make progress similar to that in large-scale 
industry and commerce. It is in precisely these circles that the 
tendency of the treaties of commerce, concluded in 1892, for the 
reduction of protective tariffs, was criticised with growing resent- 
ment. 

Now, whereas this condition of commercial politics in Germany 
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represents, more or less", the collective commercial politics of the 
Continent and the United States, England has, in the main, held 
firm to the policy of her commercial treaty of 1860. It is evident 
that this solitary Power has been contemplated with satisfaction 
by those who share my opinion on the commercial politics of the 
Continent. 

We know, however, that England went over to a system of 
Free Trade, not from pure admiration for the doctrines of Adam 
Smith and his followers, but suffered nearly a century to elapse 
before carrying his prescriptions into execution. Nor was she 
moved by abstract preference for the ideal of free exchange of 
goods between nations. She waited before throwing open her 
borders to the competition of foreign manufactures, till the time 
when she was equal or superior to other lands in all, or at least in 
leading, commodities. She only admitted the competition of 
foreign raw produce, especially corn, when the preponderating 
interests of her trade had long ceased to lie with the producers 
of raw material. 

Among the turning points of history may come another change 
in this relation of England to other nations; nay, to a certain 
degree, it has come already. The actual changes have already 
brought with them certain definite, if minor, heresies, opposed to 
the principle of Free Trade. Its precursor since 1880 has been 
the Fair Trade League. The Merchandise Marks Act of 1887 
was the first legislative measure. However much it has been 
sought to disguise the causes of it, so as to conceal its Protectionist 
character — would Cobden have ever consented to such a measure ? 
It was followed by the export duty on coal during the South 
African War, which is still in force to-day, and again by the duty 
on corn, which was taken off after the war. Both measures were 
justified by the financial exigencies of the war. But they are at 
the same time indisputably Protectionist measures, as is proved 
by the retention of the coal duty, in spite of the war having ceased. 

Speaking generally, it is no aid to clearness in these questions 
to speak of the Zollpolitik (tariff politics) of Germany as ‘‘ fiscal 
policy.** ** Fiscal ” belongs to that which is levied for purposes 
of revenue, not for purposes of commercial policy. 

The United Empire League,** with its most recent phases, 
is a movement dating from 1891. Its very complicated task is 
that of endeavouring to extend the idea of the Zollverein of Ger- 
many over the far greater proportions of the British world-empire. 
But it is for England yet one more step in the road leading away 
from Free Trade. 
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Is not the possibility in the air that influences, similar to those 
in other countries, are working in England, and that the power of 
national instincts, which elsewhere have wrought so mightily, 
may yet bring about in Englajid a majority in favour of the old, 
much -worn-out, aild yet ever again useful catchwords of Protec- 
tionism? When, over thirty years ago, for the purpose of study, 
I first stayed in England, an eminent jurist, with whom I was 
conversing, hurled at me the argument of the will of the majority. 
And I repeat that it is the “ majorities ” of our age that we have 
to thank for the commercial policy of the Continent and of the 
United States, which, in the eighteenth century, were ascribed 
to the despotism of governments. The commercial policy of 
England will also be presently decided by majorities. Will they 
follow in the wake of other nations? 

University of Gottingen, Gustav Cohn. 



THE ASSIZE OF BEEAD 

The peculiar “ Assize of Bread,” by which the justices of the 
peace had periodically to regulate the price of wheaten bread, 
was, it need hardly be said, a mere surviving remnant from an 
extensive system of regulating the price of provisions, dating, 
probably, from Anglo-Saxon times.' Though it formed the sub- 
ject of almost constant controversy during the whole of the 
eighteenth century, and was repeatedly the subject of Par- 
liamentary inquiries, we do not find that any historical account of 
it exists.® 

We have even found some difficulty in ascertaining how the 
Assize w’as set. As defined by one of the most celebrated of 
English statutes, the ” Assisa Panis et Cervisise,”® which re- 

^ See The Growth of English Industry and Commerce^ by Dr. Cunningham, 
vol. i. (1890), Appendix A, for ordinances of the 8th and 12th centuries. “Those 
who supply the people with their necessary food or drink,’* observes Daines Barring- 
ton “(as bakers, millers and brewers) have not only always been suspected, more 
than other traders, of impositions, but have likewise been subject to regulations of 
peculiar severity ’* {Observations on the Statutes from Magna Charta to 21 James L, 
c. 27). See the interesting Review of the Statutes and Ordinances of Assize 
(1202-1797), by G. Atwood, 1801. 

The Manorial Courts continued, at any rate down to the end of the sixteenth 
century, to enforce adherence to the customary prices. Thus, at Clont “in 1576 
.... the butcher of the parish was fined twopence for taking ‘excessive gain.’ ** 
A Short History of Glenti by John Amphlett (1890), p. 103. 

2 The revival of this regulative system was frequently asked for. “ That most, 
if not all, eatable things exposed to sale in the markets as well as in shops, may be 
sold by weight (as is done in Spain) and also may weekly or monthly be rated (as 
bread in cities) by the magistrates or officers sworn so to do.” — England's Wamta : 
or Several Proposals ^ohably Beneficial for England, By a True Lover of his 
Country (1667), p. 81. 

« A “ statute of uncertain date,” usually ascribed to 61 Henry III. (1266). 

The Assize of Ale, regulated by the same statute, appears to have gone com- 
pletely into desuetude long before the eighteenth century. It provided that “ when 
a quarter of wheat is sold for three shillings or three shillings and fourpenoe, and a 
quarter of barley for twenty pence or two shillings, and a quarter of oats for sixteen 
pence, the brewers in cities ought and may afford to sell two gallons of beer or ale 
for a penny, and out of cities to sell three or four gallons for a penny. And when 
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mained unrepealed for six centuries, it was based on the following 
assumptions. It was taken for granted that a loaf of bread should 
be sold at the customary price of one penny. The baker was re- 
quired to make his loaves of a definite weight, and to sell 418 
pounds of bread, out of every quarter of wheat. The weight of 
the loaf was so fixed as to enable the baker, with ordinary skill, 
to make in addition, out of the quarter of wheat, two peck loaves 
(or 241b. 14oz.) of “advantage bread,” for himself. He was, 
moreover, to be allowed a sum of money on every quarter, accord- 
ing to the following quaint table of 1497 : — 


“ The Baker was allowed 

“ Furnace and wood &d. 

“ The Miller U. 

“ Two iourne 3 nnen and two apprentices bd. 
“ Salt, yeast, candle, and sack bands . 2d. 

“ Himself, his house, his wife, his dog 

and his cat . Id. 


“ In all 2s. Od. 

“ And the bran to his advantage.” ^ 

It was assumed that three kinds of bread, namely “ wastell 
bread,” “ bread of the whole wheat,” and “ bread trect ” — after- 

in a town three gallons are sold for a penny, out of a town thoy ought and may sell 
four. And this assize ought to be holden throughout England.’^ This Act remained 
law in England until 1863, and in Ireland until 1872, when it was repealed by the 
Statute Law Revision Acts of those years. Orders fixing the price of ale, presum- 
ably under its authority, were frequently made by Town Councils in the sixteenth 
century (see, for instance, that at Lincoln in 1553, directing the brewers to sell at 
per gallon, in Report of Historical Manuscripts Commission, Cd. 7881, p. 47), 
and there are frequent cases in the Court Leet records of this century of persona 
amerced from infringing the assise. Definite statutory provision was made by an 
Act of 1604 (1 or 2 James I. c. 9, sec. 3), which enacted “that if any innkeeper, 
alehouse keeper, or victualler shall at any time utter or sell less than one full ale- 
quart of the best beer or ale for a penny, and of the small two quarts for one penny, 
that then every such innkeeper, alehouse keeper, or victualler shall forfeit for every 
such offence .... the sum of twenty shillings. We have found no mention of 
the enforcement of this law, which was not repealed until 1828 (9 George IV. c. 61, 
sec. 35). We imagine that the price of ale ceased to be effectively fixed before the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The price of wine was also regulated. An Act 
of 1537 (28 Henry VIII. c. 14) enabled the price of wine to be fixed, by the justices 
in counties, and the mayor in boroughs. Though it remained in force nominally 
until the present generation, we have not found any instance of action being taken 
under it in the eighteenth century. See, for the whole subject, Ctmosiiies of Ale 
and Beer, by John Bickerdyke (1886). 

^ This table is given, among other places, in the Appendix to the Review of the 
Statutes and Ordinances of Assize, 1202 — 1797, by G. Atwood (1801) ; and in 
Artachthos, by John Penkethman (1766). 
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wards known as white, wheaten, and household, respectively — 
would be made out of each batch of flour, which would yield a 
certain definite proportion of each sort, and the loaves of each 
sort were always to bear a fixed proportion to each other in weight, 
according to their assumed value, the finest to weigh exactly three- 
quarters of the second, and the second three-quarters of the third ; 
the middle price of good ordinary wheat being taken as the basis 
on which to fix the weight of the finest.^ During the sixteenth 
century, and, indeed, down to 1638, the “ Book of the Assize of 
Bread,*' prescribing these various allowances, was periodically 
revised and reissued by authority of the Privy Council — with what 
effect we cannot discover.^ By the end of the seventeenth 
century, this, like all other regulations, had to a great extent fallen 
into desuetude. “Little or no observance,** recites the Parlia- 

1 See the able account of the old laws, by H. Pelham, secretary of the Victual- 
ling Office, in Appendix H to Report of House of Commons Committee on the 
methods practised in making flour from wheat, 1774. 

During the reigns of James I. and Charles I., the money allowance was at six 
shillings j by the statute of 8th of Anne the money allowance was raised to twelve 
shillings, but by a slight error in the calculation of the tables the weight of bread 
was reduced to 417 lbs. ; and as this statute continued in force down to the year 
1768, this accidental variation is the only one which for the long period of 656 years 
took place in the quantity of bread which was to be sold for the price of a quarter 
of wheat.**— Report from Committee on Laws relating to the Assize of Breads 6th 
July, 1815, p. 6. 

There is printed in the Analytical Index to the .... Rememhrancia (1878), 
p. 886, the petition of the Company of Whitebakers of London in 1620, asking for 
an increase of the allowance from 6s. to 8s., and giving, in an interesting table, 
their own version of the baker’s necessary expenses per week, including the 
“teaching at school’* of his children, the food and clothing of his family, and “ his 
duties to the parson, the scavengers, for the poor, for watching and warding,** &o. 

3 The Boke name and the Assyse of Breade^ what it ought to weye after the pryce 
of a quarter of wheete^ and also the Assyse of Ale, with all manner of Wood and Cole, 
lath, Bowrde and tymhre, and the weyght of butter and chese (Loudon : 1640), has 
been made accessible in E. W. Ashbee’s Occasional Facsimile Reprints, No. vii. 
(1869), see B. M. 12206, L. 14(7). For the issue of 1688 (which first used Avoir- 
dupois instead of Troy weight), see Report of House of Commons Committee on 
Methods practised in making Flour from Wheat, 1774, Compare also The Assise 
of Bread, by John Powell, Clerk of the Markets, first issued in 1600, and republished 
in 1621, 1626, 1630, 1632, 1636, and 1671 ; as quoted by Dr. Cunningham in hia 
Growth of English Industry and Commerce, Modem Times, Part I., p. 318 (1908). 

It may be of interest to note that in 1621 the bakers of York complained to the 
Privy Council that thefmagistrates would not allow them as much as was provided 
In the Elizabethan Assize of Bread ; in answer to which the mayor and aldermen 
ejtplained that the city was formerly supplied by country bakers at a lower price, 
but that, on petition of the city bakers, these country bakers bad been excluded. 
Since that time the city bakers, presuming on their monopoly, had constantly 
importuned the magistrates to enlarge their allowances, which, in view of the loss 
suffered by the poorer folk by the exclusion of the cheaper country bakers, had been 
refused* See Chapters m the History of TorkshirSf by J. J. Cartwright (Wakefield ; 
X872), pp, 278-281. 
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ment of 1710, had in many places been made, either of the said 
Assize, or of the reasonable price of bread.*’ ^ At the instance of 
the Government, conveyed in the Queen’s Speech of 1710,^ a Bill 
was introduced to revise the law in the interests of the consumer, 
which was referred to a Select Committee, including all the 
members for London and Westminster, Middlesex, and Surrey, 
Against this Bill the bakers rallied all their forces. They de- 
clared that the price to be fixed by the justices in the manner con- 
templated by the Bill — either on the price of wheat or on that of 
flour, at their option — could not fail to be oppressive. Petitions 
poured in from the ancient guilds or companies of bakers of 
London, Norwich, Tewkesbury, Worcester, Warwick, Shrews- 
bury, and Coventry, as well as from unlegalised combinations of 
bakers in many other towns. There is evidence that the House of 
Commons, intent on protecting the consumer, paid but scant 
attention to these petitions. Nor would it consent to a clause 
requiring all corn brought to London to be sold in public market. 
What it enacted was a law enabling the justices, at their option, 
to base the price of bread either on that of wheat, or on that of 
flour. At the same time the baker’s money allowance was raised 
to twelve shillings, and the number of pounds of bread reduced to 
417. What the magistrates had to do was “ to have respect to 
the price the grain, meal, or flour, whereof such bread shall be 
made, shall bear in the several public markets”; to ascertain 
thereby what was the contemporary local price of a quarter of 
wheat ; to add to it the fixed baker’s allowance of twelve shillings ; 
and to compute the exact weight which a penny loaf should con- 
tain, in order that 4171bs. of bread should sell for precisely the 
sum so determined.^ The table thus constructed, termed the 
Assize of Bread, giving the weights of the several loaves to be 
sold for the customary prices, was publicly proclaimed by the 
justices from time to time, and it was a penal offence to sell bread 
in loaves of any smaller weight, or at any higher price. In this 
way the Legislature thought to ensure, in the words of the statute 

1 8 Anne, o. 11 (1710). 

® An Account of the Care taken in most Civilised Nations for the Belief of the 
Poor, more particularly m times of scarcity and distress, by Bev. Richard Oneiy 
(1772), p. 41. 

® 8 Anne, o. 18 (1710) ; House of CJommons Journals, 14, 22, 28 February ; 
1, 2, 4, 11, 14, 16, 17, 29 March ; 3 April, 1710. The Act was a temporary one, but 
was continued by 1 George I. c. 26 (1714), which for the first time authorised the 
weU'known quartern loaf j by 6 George I. o. 26 (1718), 10 George L o. 17 (1728), 
and 8 George II. o. 29 (1730). See An Arrangement of the Bread Lems, by 
0. Culverhouse (Bath : 1811), and the Beview of the Statutes and Ordinances of 
Assize, 1202—1797, by G. Atwood (1801). 
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of 1710, a “ reasonable price of bread, and to prevent covetous and 
evil-disposed persons, for their own gain and lucre, from deceiving 
and oppressing Her Majesty’s subjects, especially the poorer 
sort.” ^ 

Whether the Assize of Bread ever produced the effects intended, 
or gave satisfaction both to the bakers and the consumers, we 
are unable to say. But it seems clear that, throughout the eigh- 
teenth century, it was a source of constant irritation. The 
county justices, we infer, seldom troubled to set the Assize at all,^ 
it being assumed that, in the rural districts, it was customary for 
each household to make its own bread. In the corporate towns 
the Assize continued long to be formally set, but it was evidently 
less and less observed, and we very seldom find any mention of 
prosecutions. In the City of London it gave rise to constant com- 
plaints, rising, at the end of the eighteenth century, into a pro- 
longed wrangle, which led eventually, in 1815, to the entire 
abolition of the Assize within the metropolitan area. For the rest 
of the country, the system was not finally abolished until 1836. 
The practical failure, and ultimate abandonment of the Assize of 
Bread, is, we think, to be ascribed, not to any shortcomings of 
the justices, but to the strangely incompetent way in which the 
Legislature dealt with the subject. What Parliament tried to 
accomplish was not, as is often supposed, to fix the price of broad, 
but merely to fix the relation which it should bear to the current 
market price of wheat ; and even this easier problem proved too 
difficult for the administrative capacity of the eighteenth century. 

1 8 Anne, o. 18, preamble (1710). 

® In 1761 a writer in the London Chronicle, observing that “the salutary 
regulations of the Legislature concerning bread exposed to sale in cities and corpora- 
tlons have been long experienced,” petitions Parliament, “in the name of the many 
thousand rural housekeepers in England .... for some law respecting the bakers 
in the country, who are now almost unregulated ” {London Chronicle, 2d December, 
1761). 

The definite ascertainment of the price of corn was required for the execution 
of the Corn Laws. By an Act of 1685, amended in 1729 and 1732, the justices in 
quarter sessions were required to “ settle ” the price of corn, and make a return of 
the price, so ascertained and determined, to the local officer of Customs, for his 
guidance in executing the laws as to importation. The statistics obtained 
were highly valued by contemporary economists. Chalmers, in his excellent 
Sstimate of the Strength of Great Britain, says “ had these laws produced no other 
benefit to the country than establishing an efiectual mode for ascertaining the 
average price of corn, and thereby preventing causeless alarm, they had merited 
the praise of most useful regulations,” (See An Inquiry into the Com Laws, dtc,, 
by Alexr. Dirom (Edinburgh; 1796, p. 193.) The statistical methods employed 
were, however, very imperfect ; so much so that Arthur Young declared, in 1800, 
that “ the corn returns at present are in every degree inadequate ” and misleading. 
He recommended that the justices in quarter sessions should state what the price 
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Perhaps the principal cause for the dissatisfaction during the 
eighteenth century, with an institution of five centuries’ standing, 
was connected with a change in industrial organisation, which 
really made impossible the whole system on which the Assize 
of Bread w^as based. The mediaeval legislation had assumed a 
simple transaction in which the baker, buying the wheat from the 
farmer, had it ground by the miller, and made the whole of the 
resultant flour into three different kinds of bread. Hence, down 
to 1710, “ the charge of the grinding and dressing the corn into 
meal and flour w^as included in the Assize, which was set upon 
bread from the price of wheat.*’ ^ But during the seventeenth 
century there had begun to grow up a class of caintalist millers, 
who no longer acted merely as the agents of the bakers, but who 
themselves bought wheat, ground it into meal and flour, and sold 
the products separately in whatever sorts they chose, at whatever 
prices they could obtain for the several qualities. Cromwell had 
sought to meet these new conditions by requiring both millers and 
bakers to take out licences, and thus become amenable to dis- 
ciplinary regulation.^ This extension of the licensing system was 
not, we think, effectively enforced, and was not rcimposed at the 
Eestoration. Meanwhile, the capitalist millers increased in 
number and influence. It was in vain that Parliament en- 
deavoured, in 1710, to secure that all three sorts of bread should 
be made exclusively from the best w^heat. It suited the miller 
to divide the products of wheat into new and different classes, and 
to sell these separately. The result w’as the production, on the 
one hand, of finer and whiter flour than had been customary,^ and, 
on the other, of coarser and darker sorts. This led to a change in 
public taste, which has ever since continued. In London 
especially, there arose a demand for the very whitest of bread. 
The old standard wheaten flour, regretfully observed Governor 
Pownall, had, by 1735, been laid aside, and “ while the rich were 
pampered, the poor man’s bread, made of stuff from which too 

had been in the preceding quarter. {The Question of Scarcity plainly stated^ dc,, 
by Arthur Young, 1800, p. 72. ) 

A complete organisation of public statistics of corn supply was advocated in 
Thoughts on the Corn Trade (1800). 

^ Report of House of Commons Committee on the methods practised in making 
Flour from Wheat &c. ; House of Commons Journals, 8 May, 1776. 

* Ordinance of 1650, see Considerations on the Scarcity and High Price of 
Breadcom and Bread, by Governor Pownall (Cambridge ; 1795), p. 49. 

» “In 1746 fine flour from Hertfordshire was retailed in Norwich, before which 
time a coarse household flour, inferior to meal, was the general bread used in the 
city and country.** — A Practical Inquiry into the Number, Means, Employment, and 
Wages of Agricultural Labourers^ by Bev. 0, D, Brereton (Norwich ; ? 1826). 

No. 64. — VOL. XIV. p 
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great a proportion of the flour had been taken, and which had 
not the heart of wheat in it, had not the nourishment in it which 
it ought to have.”^ Meanwhile the London bakers, forced to 
take whatever sorts of flour the millers manufactured, declared 
that they could not produce the extremely white bread demanded 
by their customers, at the price allowed by the Assize. Already, 
in 1713, we find them bitterly complaining of the actions brought 
against them by informers, and appealing to the sympathies of 
their fellow-tradesmen in municipal office. ‘‘ What induces you,” 
their spokesman asked, ” to countenance a pack of mercenaries, 
that make it their sole business to vex, trouble, and persecute your 
fellow-citizens, only for serving their customers with such bread 
as they want and demand?”* In 1735 the complaint was 
seriously taken up by the Bakers’ Company of the City of London, 
which attributed the difficulty of the bakers to the defective 
manner in which the prices of wheat were taken. In the Com- 
pany’s x^etition to Parliament they represented ” that the meal- 
weighers, who were officers appointed to bring in the prices of 
wheat to the magistrates, in order to fix the Assize of Bread in 
the City of London, made their cockets, or returns of the prices 
of three different kinds of wheat, as sold at the market of the 
Bear Key [Quay] only; from which three prices of wheat, the 
Assize of three sorts of bread, distinguished by the names of white, 
wheaten, and household, was always ascertained; and that the 
best kind of wheat at Bear Key was generally sold in parcels with 
wheat of an inferior quality, at one common price, so that the 
mealweighers were not able to distinguish the true and real price 
of the best kind of wheat. And that for the first sort of bread in 
the Assize table, distinguished by the name of white bread, 
petitioners used only the finest part of the flour produced from the 
choicest kind of wheat, collected not from Bear Key only but 
from all the adjacent markets, and even such selected wheat 

afforded but a very small quantity of that sort of flour 

and that the best kind of long bread was made entirely 

from the first sort, and that the petitioners think the price of white 
bread ought to be advanced in proportion.” ^ A Committee of the 
House of Commons held that they had proved their case, but 
failed to propose any more acceptable remedy than the fixing of 
an assize of flour as well as of bread. ^ 

1 Governor Pownall, in Annals of Agriculture, Vol. IX., 1788, pp. 666-7. 

a The Baker* s Vindication, a short narrative of Modem Justice (1718), p. 6. 

* Omtleman*s Magazine, August, 1757, p. 447, 

^ Ibid,, p. 606; referred to in the subsequent report of House of Coimnons 
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With the great and sudden rise of prices in 1757/ there came, 
on the one hand, a whole crop of complaints of the adulteration 
and inferior quality of the household bread which can hardly 
have been quite without fouodation. On the other hand, it was 
alleged, apparently quite erroneously, that the best bread demanded 
by the well-to-do classes, especially in London, absorbed too much 
of the nutritious part of the grain — the very “ heart of the wheat,” 
it was said — leaving only the ” offal ” for the poor. It was ” the 
wantonness ” ” and luxury of men,” that made the millers ” go 
into various divisions of meal. . . . The pride and luxury of the 
rich, administered to by the craft and mystery of the millers and 
bakers, have been perpetually employed to subvert or to evade 
their regulation.” ^ The outcome of this opinion was a revolution- 
ary alteration in the law. Instead of the three grades of bread, 
into which the whole meal of wheat was to be made, Parliament 
determined, in 1758,* at the instance of Alderman Dickenson, 
M.P., a London lawyer, “ iq)on pretence of improving the quality 
and reducing the price of bread in favour of the poor,” “ to legalise 

Committee on the methods practised in making Flour from Wheat, 1774 ; Beview of 
the Statutes and Ordinances of AssieCy 1202-1797, by G. Atwood (1801), p. 18 ; 
Considerations on the Scarcity and High Price of Breadcom and Breads by Governor 
Pownall (Cambridge : 1795), p. 36. 

1 “A famine year,” Thorold Rogers calls it. An Assizo of Bread for Bath for 
this year, given in Lying Detected, by Emanuel Collins (Bristol : 1768), p. 76, shows 
the penny loaf of white bread to have weighed only 4 oz. 14 dwt. ; which may bo 
compared with the printed notice in the British Museum of the Assize set at 
Grantham (Lincolnshire) in the terrible year 1812, by which the penny loaf had to 
weigh 4 oz. 6 dwt. 

^ Observations on the Shameful AduUeraUons of Bread, by Dr. Manning (1757) ; 
Poison Detected, or Frightful Truths and alarming to the British Metropolis, in a 
Treatise on Bread, Anon. (1757) ; Syhoroc, or Considerations on the ten ingredients 
used in the Adulteration of Bread, by Peter Markham (1758) ; The Nature of Bread, 
by James Manning (? 1757), and A Dissertation on Adulterated Bread, and the great 
benefit of Hand Mills, by P. M. (1768). To these the bakers replied by A Modest 
Apology in Defence of the Bakers, by Sampson Syllogism (1757) ; Lying Detected, 
by Emanuel Collins (Bristol : 1758), and An Essay on Bread, wherein the Bakers 
and Millers are vindicated, by H. Jackson (1768). Ground horsobeans, peas, and 
coarse compound barley were used to eke out wheaten flour {Gentleman* s Magazine, 
December, 1741). The use of alum was admitted to be usual, in order to obtain 
the extreme whiteness demanded by the public taste, but it was denied that chalk, 
lime, whiting, and burnt bones were over employed. It was said in 1773 by Jonas 
Hanway, that alum began to be used in bread about 1748 {A Letter upon occasion of 
the Public Enquiry concerning the most fit and proper bread to be assized for general 
by J[onas] H[anwayj, 1773, p. 77). 

® Governor Pownall, in Armais of Agriculture, Vol. IX., p. 664. 

* 31 George II. c. 29. A supplementary Act, 32 George II. o. 18 (1759), gave to 
the informer half the penalties and forfeitures under the 1758 Act. 

* Important Considerations upon the Act 31 George 11 . , relative to the Assise of 
Bread (1758), p. 2 j Considerations as to the Scarcity and High Price of Breadcom 
Q/nd Bread, by Governor Pownall (Cambridge : 1796), p. 37. 

P 2 
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two grades only, which, by an Act of 1762,^ were ordered to be 
marked W. (for wheaten), and H. (for household), respectively. 
By the Act of 1758, which repealed all the old statutes and 
codified the law anew, the number of pounds of bread to be sold 
from a quarter of wheat was reduced from 417. to 365, thus allow- 
ing a greatly increased margin to the baker, to enable him to 
comply with the law. Another innovation was the authorisation 
of “ prized loaves ” (of fixed weight, at a varying price), as an 
alternative to the immemorial assized loaves” (of varying 
weight, at a fixed price). ^ The baker had, however, to choose one 
form or the other, and was not allowed to have both in the same 
shop. 

Meanwhile, as Horace Walpole complains, ” A more incon- 
venient reformation, and not a sensible one, was set on foot by 
societies of tradesmen, who denounced to the magistrates all 
bakers that baked or sold bread on Sundays. Alum, and the 
variety of spurious ingredients with which bread, and indeed all 
wares, were adulterated all the week round, gave not half so much 
offence as the vent of the chief necessity of life on the seventh 
day.” ^ 

In the result the price of bread rose considerably, though 
whether or not more than in proportion to the rise in wheat is not 
clear. The Act of 1758 had, in fact, thrown everything into con- 
fusion, ” by changing the species, price, and quality of the bread. 
.... The cornf actor, mealman, miller, and baker,” it was said 
in 1767, ” all found means to make exorbitant profits in conse- 
quence of this Act Every art has been constantly em- 

ployed to elude the effect of this discovery.”^ Parliament had 
intended that the millers should make the whole meal of wheat 
into tw^o grades of flour only, corresponding to the two kinds of 
bread which it legalised. But the millers never made the new 
grades of flour, and continued to supply such different qualities 
as they chose. The mealweighers of the City of London, it was 
ofiScially reported, went on for fourteen years returning the prices 

^ 3 George III. c. 11. 

a Eeview of the Statutes and Ordinances of Assize^ 1202-1797, by G. Atwood 
(1801), p. 26. The “ prized loaves ’’ have since been chiefly used, the common sizes 
being the “peck loaf” (as the supposed product of 2 gallons, or 14 lbs, of flour), 
weighing about 17 lbs. 6 oz. ; and its subdivisions, the half -peck, the ** quartern,” 
and the half-quartern. 

8 Memoirs of the Beign of King George the Second^ by Horace Walpole, 1846, 
vol. III. p. 98. He adds elsewhere : “ The Archbishop of Canterbury .... was 
showing great management for the Methodists, so far as to enter into their super* 
stitious prosecution of the bakers for baking on Sundays ” (ibid., p. 180). 

* Gentl&man^s Magazine^ November, 1767. 
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of “firsts” flour only (called “household” flour), and these 
prices were made the basis for setting the assize of “ wheaten ” 
bread. ^ Yet the lower grades of flour were certainly used in large 
quantities. “ The price of bread,” it was said in 1767, “ is at 
this time too high', and this may be easily accounted for. The 
bakers by law are obliged to make wdieaten bread of the best flour ; 
and it may reasonably be admitted that three-quarters of the bread 

consumed in this city [London] is wheaten But not a 

quarter part of the wheat used can be honoured with this appella- 
tion ; of consequence, therefore, three-quarters of the wheaten 
bread consumed must be produced from flour of an inferior quality. 
And Mr. Hanway has abundantly proved, even sui^posing wheat 
at a medium of 48s. per quarter, that bread can be afforded much 
under the present price.” ^ To meet this situation, the Act of 1758 
was, in 1772, repealed, and the statistical basis of the statute of 
1710 was reverted to, with the addition of specific directions as 
to the manner in wliich the millers were to dress the flour. ^ This 
Act allowed a third kind of bread to be made, the loaves of which 
were to be marked S.W. (for standard wheaten), and it 
empowered the justices of the peace to prohibit, if they thought 
fit, the sale of any bread of superior quality.** Great things were 
expected from this complete reform of the Bread Law^s, and the 
new statute was, by order of the justices in quarter sessions, 
widely advertised in the various newspapers. But it gave no more 
satisfaction than the previous law; indeed, some of its provisions 
proved to be obscure and even self -contradictory, so that they seem 
never actually to have been put in force. 

In this dilemma the argument in favour of leaving the trade to 

^ Report of House of Commons Committee on the methods practised in making 
Flour from Wheat, 1774. 

2 British Chronicle^ 17-20, July, 1767. Among the ablest pamphlets of this 
period is that entitled Observations and Examjples to assist Magistrates in setting the 
Assize of Bread (1769 and 1766), ascribed by Governor Pownall to Charles Smith, 
author of Three Tracts on the Com Laws, one of the greatest “ mealmen ” or millers 
of his time. 

» 13 George III. 

4 Report from Select Committee on Laws relating to the Assize of Bread, 
1816, p. 6. 

® The Devonshire justices, in conjunction with those of the City of Exeter, in 
1773, made an order under the Act that no finer bread than “ S. W.*' was to be 
made. The millers thereupon changed their bolting cloths, and made what they 
termed “ Parliament Flour,” which was about equal to seconds.’* An experiment 
was tried by a committee of three justices, one miller, one baker and one farmer, 
which convinced the justices that their order was justified, as the new grade of fiour 
yielded good bread, and even went further ** than the finer grade. The order was 
accordingly renewed, and copied by other county benches. (Report of House of 
Commons Committee on the methods practised in making Flour from Wheat, 1774.) 
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complete freedom of competition began to be urged. *‘I have 
long been of opinion,” writes one man in 1767, ” that were the 
laws of assize to be abrogated entirely, bread would be much 
cheaper and much better. A baker’s business would then en- 
tirely depend upoTi the goodness and quantity of the commodity he 
sold. The bakers are at present cramped by the assize from 
gaining more than a certain profit fairly. It is, therefore, much 
to be feared that many endeavour to enhance their profits by 
unfair means, which is only to be done by selling bread apparently 
good, and of due weight, but in effect reduced by fraud and 
cunning, below the just standard by artifice.” ^ But Parliament 
could not bring itself to take this course. In 1774 — 5 a Select 
Committee, in which Governor Pownall took a leading part, 
sought once more to fit the system of the Assize of Bread to the 
new conditions. ” The setting an assize on bread,” they re- 
ported to an assenting Legislature, and the fixing a rate upon the 
labour, pains, livelihood, and profit of the baker, so long as the 
miller or mealman is at liberty to make what sorts of flour he 
shall please, and to affix thereunto what price he shall in like 
manner please for his labour, pains, and profit, is either imprac- 
ticable, or a great burden to the poor labourer, mechanic, and 

manufacturer The evils arising from there being no 

restraint either with resj^ect to the sorts of flour that are made, or 
to the prices at which they are sold, may be remedied by setting 
such an assize upon flour as shall be found just and reasonable, 

with respect to the average market price of wheat The 

whole flour of wheat is, in general, as it hath always proved to be, 
in weight, nearly three-fourths part of the weight of the middling 

grain According to the ancient custom of the land, 

every twentieth grain, or five per centum of the weight of the 
wheat, is full and sufficient toll for the miller’s labour, pains, live- 
lihood, and profit Every miller, if the law does not at 

present oblige him so to do, should, under certain restrictions, be 
obliged to grind and dress all such wheat as shall be brought to his 

mill, by any person requiring the same Forty-two pounds 

avoirdupois of the whole flour, when sold at the mill, is equal 

in value to the middling price of a Winchester bushel of middling 

wheat at the same time The magistrates who 

are by the laws now in being authorised and empowered to set 
the assize and fix the price on bread, should be authorised and 

empowered to fix the price of flour and to prohibit, if 

^ British OkromeU, 9-12 Oot. , 1767. 
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they think fit, any flour purporting to be of a superior quality and 
sold at a higher price than the whole flour of wheat from being 
made for sale, or sold at a higher price except for the purposes of 
making such small bread as may then be allowed (by licence under 
the hand and seal of such magistrate), or for the purpose of pastry 

and confectionery The magistrates should be 

empowered to order, if they think proper, that no miller or meal- 
man shall xise during the continuance of such their order, any 
bolting cloth finer than .... 6 feet in length and 6 feet 
7 inches in breadth at the head, and 6 feet broad at the tail, com- 
posed of woollen cloth, and weighing one pound when new, having 
32 threads to the inch in the warp, and 28 threads to an inch in 

the shoot nor any finer wire sieve or machine than that 

which consists of 42 wires to an inch both ways.” ^ But though 
Parliament was not yet prepared to abandon the Assize of Bread, 
it could not bring itself to fix the price or regulate the making of 
flour, and the elaborate Bill, founded on the report of this Com- 
mittee, failed to become law.^ There was a good harvest, and 
prices fell. The justices of the peace were, apparently, left to 
their opuion of setting the Assize of Bread as heretofore, if they 
thought fit, irrespective of the notorious and flagrant disregard of 
their orders by the bakers in London and elsewhere. Their task 
was made the more difiicult by the perplexing variety of weights 
and measures in common use. “ Bread is sold,” Arthur Young 
noted, in all corporate towns by the pound troy, in all other 
places by the avoirdupois pound. . . . Magistrates are very 

much embarrassed to fix the assize of bread from the 

variety of customary measures, for they are confined to the average 
price of corn and the Winchester bushel : hence the assize, where 
large customary measures obtain, is necessarily favourable to the 

baker This is an evil of a very serious magnitude.”^ 

Our impression is that, from this time forth, at any rate, the 
justices more and more discontinued the setting of the Assize 

1 House of Commons Journals, May 8, 1775. See the long and interesting 
account of this Committee and its work, written by Governor Pownall in 1788 for the 
Annals of Agriculturet Vol. IX,, pp. 567-628 (replied to by a miller in Vol. XII., 
pp. 173-186) ; and his Consideration on the Scarcity and High Price of Breadcom 
and Bread (Cambridge : 1795), p. iO. 

3 It passed the House of Commons, but, said Governor Pownall in 1788, “ for 
want of the assistance of Government it did not pass the Lords.” It was not re> 
introduced in 1776, owing, no doubt, to the fact that prices fell. An Examination 
of the Statutes now in force relating to the Assise of Breads by James Nasmyth 
(Wisbech ; 1800), p. 74. Wheat in 1776 was only 38s. 2d. per quarter. 

3 AwnaU of Agricultwe^ Vol, XIV. (1790), p. 276. 
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of Bread, even in corporate towns, and that in the places in which 
the form of the law continued to be gone through, it became 
almost a dead letter.’ 

The high prices of 1794 — ^1795 brought the Bread Laws once 
more prominently into public notice. The bad harvest and severe 
winter of 1794 made it probable that the stock of wheat would 
not suffice for the needs of the population until the ensuing har- 
vest. When this also proved unfavourable, what was almost a 
panic spread all over the country. Prom the King on the throne, 
and the two Houses of Legislature, down to the smallest parish 
and the most remote county, the idea circulated that the con- 
sumption of wheaten flour was everywhere to be restricted by at 
least one-third. An influential House of Commons Committee 
recommended that “ an engagement ” to this effect should volun* 
tarily be entered into by all heads of households.^ Accordingly, 
during the years 1795— -6, we find almost every public body, 
whether vestry or statutory commissioners, town council or 
quarter sessions, right up to the Privy Council and Parliament 
itself, voluntarily agreeing, by formal resolution, to restrict their 
personal consumption of wheat.'*’ The constant reiteration, in 
almost every set of minutes of the year 1795 — 1796, of this 
curiously sentimental “self-denying ordinance,” affords an in- 
teresting example of the essential solidarity of English society, 
from the King in his council, down to the parish beadle. Some- 

1 Capel Lofft, the well-known correspondent of Arthur Young, describes in 
detail, in the Annals of Agriculture for 1793 (Vol. XXL, pp. 568), a revival of the 
Assize in the Blaokbourn Hundred of Suffolk, between 1780 and 1790, and again in 
1793, giving the exact form of the justices’ order of Oct. 26, 1793. It was clearly at 
this time an unusual thing for an Assize to be set in rural districts, and Arthur 
Young, in an editorial note (p. 666), expresses his doubt of its wisdom. 

Third report from the Select Committee to take into consideration the present 
high price of corn, 1795 ; printed in Dr. Cunningham’s Groioth of English hidustry 
omd Commerce, Modern Times, Part ll. p. 710 (1903). 

8 Such a resolution seems to have been passed as early as Jan. 1, 1795, by the 
Vestry of Woolwich, see MS. Vestry Minutes of that date, and Vincent’s Records of 
the Woolwich District, Vol. 1., p. 167 ; within a month it was passed by the Select 
Vestry of St. Nicholas, Newcastle-on-Tyne, see MS. Vestry Minutes, Feb. 2, 
1796 ; the justices of Buckinghamshire were passing the same a few months later, 
see MS. Minutes, Quarter Sessions, Midsummer, 1796 ; similarly the grand jury 
and justices at the Leeds Borough Quarter Sessions, see Leeds Intelligencer, July 27, 
1796; at the instance of a Select Committee on Dec. 11, 1795, the House of 
Commons and, five days later, the House of Lords made the same resolve (third 
report from the Select Committee on the High Price of Corn, Dec. 1795) ; at the 
Epiphany Quarter Sessions, 1796, many county benches followed their example (see 
MS. Minutes, Quarter Sessions, Middlesex, Jan. 14, 1796 ; ditto Buckinghamshire, 
Jan. 1796 j ditto Sussex, 1796), as well as innumerable other bodies (see MS. Vestry 
Minutes of Woolwich, Jan. 22, 1796 ; of St. Paul’s, Deptford, Jan. 28, 1796). This 
policy tvas strongly recommended by philanthropic pamphleteers ; see, for instance. 
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times it was resolved to use no wheaten 'flour unless mixed with 
one-third of “ some other wholesome ingredient,” such as barley, 
oats, or rye, sometimes the use of flour for any other purpose 
than food (meaning especially hair-powder) was forbidden ; some- 
times, again, it was agreed to use no bread that had not been 
baked for at least twenty-four hours, as this, apparently, ” went 
further” than new bread. The parish constables were in some 
places again given orders to ” present ” any persons selling any 
bread made of finer flour than that prescribed by the statute.^ 
Meanwhile, public opinion demanded the enforcement of the 
Assize of Bread. “If Government,” said one journal,” cannot 
diminish the real scarcity, they may at least prevent the distress 
being doubled by taking care that the bakers do not, as is the case 
at this moment, diminish the weight of their bread beyond what 
the advance on corn will justify.” ^ A Bill to amend the law re- 
lating to the Assize was ” brought in ” by the Ministry,^ but never 
even got printed. The setting of the Assize was resumed in some 
towns in which it had been discontinued.^ There were, in 
London, at any rate, a few prosecutions of bakers w^ho made their 
penny loaves too small.^ On the other hand, there was also a 
movement for a relaxation of the law. 

The Privy Council, desiring ” to enable the people of this 
country to purchase and eat bread made of the whole flour of 
wheat, called Standard Wheaten Bread, dressed in the proportion 
mentioned in the Act of 1773, or an inferior sort of bread, made 
wholly of wheat or of wheat mixed with the flour of other grain,” 
solemnly consulted the Law Officers of the Crown, whether the 
magistrates could legally authorise the selling of bread of lower 
quality than that referred to in the Assize, or how they could 

An Address on the Present Scarcity and High Price of ProvisionSt by Rev. 

Septimus Hodsou, 1795. 

1 Thus, the constables in Buckinghamshire were asked “ Do the several bakers 
in your parish or hamlet .... bake and sell any finer bread than the Standard 
Wheaten Bread ? If yea, say who they are, and to whom, and the time when they 
sold the same.’ —MS. Minutes, Quarter Sessions, Buckinghamshire, Midsummer, 
1795. ^ Sunday Beformett March 22, 1796. 

3 House of Commons Journals, Nov. 8, 1795. 

* An Assize of 1795 is printed in the History of the Landed Interest; Modem 
Period f by R. M. Gamier (1893), p. 321. It was set both at Winchester and at 
Basingstoke in 1796 {Observations on Forestalling, Begrating and Jngrossing, by 
J. S. Girdler, 1796, pp. 301, 304). 

0 « of constables belonging to the police office in Lambeth Street, in 
consequence of a warrant granted to them for that purpose, seized at the shop of one 
William Moon, in Whitechapel High Street, about 90 loaves of bread exposed there 
for sale, which were brought before the sitting magistrates at the said office, and 
weighed, and found to be deficient 182 ounces.*' — Public Advertiser, July 6, 1795. 
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set the Assize of such bKead at a price which would enable the 
baker to sell it at a profit.' Apparently the opinion was unsatis- 
factory, for, in December, 1795, a Bill was hurriedly passed into 
law ** to permit bakers to make and sell certain kinds of (mixed) 
bread,** to be marked on each loaf with the letter We need 
not dwell on the failure of all this action appreciably to influence 
the price of wheat. It is, indeed, doubtful whether, in the long 
run, any economy in the consumption w^as produced. There was 
so much prejudice against the mixed bread, and it was so un- 
palatable, that in all households much was thrown away and 
wasted. The mass of the labouring people — largely out of mere 
prejudice and suspicion, but partly also out of an instinctive 
clinging to their standard of life — flatly refused to eat the new 
kind of bread which their betters had devised for their consump- 
tion. The people of London, in particular, obstinately insisted 
on the whitest of bread. ^ “In spite of all remonstrance,** said 

Francis, in an interesting speech in 1795, “the poor 

would eat nothing but the whitest wheaten bread. If one baker 

refused to supply them with it, they went to another The 

bakers .... assured me .... they had never in any equal 
period sold so much white bread to the poor as whilst we w^ere 
eating a coarser sort ourselves.** It was impossible, he explained, 
“to act with unwilling instruments, to contend with unwilling 
millers, unwilling bakers, unwilling servants, and, above all, with 
an unwilling poor.’* * In this state of public feeling, an old sug- 
gestion of Jonas Hanway’s was revived, and it was urged that 
Parliament should prohibit the making of more than one sort of 
flour, and one kind of bread. “ The first great object at the 
present crisis,’’ wrote a philanthropic Irish peer, “ is to legalise 
only one species of bread, composed of the whole heart of the 
wheat, of the substance of the hull or bran also, without any 
unnecessary refinement or subtraction.’* ® Meanwhile the bakers, 

1 MS. Acts of the Privy Council, July 10 and 16, 1795 (George III., Vol. 86, 
p. 412). 

* 36 George III. c. 32 (1795) ; see House of Commons Journals, Dec. 9, 10, 16 
and 18 ; House of Lords Journals, Dec. 28 and 24, 1795. 

* A Short Enquiry into the Nature of Monopoly and Forestalling^ by Edward 
Morris (1796), p. 36. 

^ Hansard, Deo. 16, 1795. Mixed bread was generally sold to the poor at 9d. 
per quartern loaf, when wheaten bread was Is. IJcf. per quartern {A Friendly 
Address to the Poor of Great Britain on the Present Scarcity of Wheat and 
Dearness of Wheaten Bread, by Thomas Tapwoll, 1796, p. 10). 

* Impartial BeflecHons on the Present Crisis, by Viscount Mountmorres (1796), 
p. 15. 
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as one of them subsequently relates, found that the discretionary 
power vested in magistrates .... began to operate in a very 
unpleasant manner, for as the wheat continued to advance, the 
bakers in many places found the price of bread set so low that 
frequently they wcce not allowed enough to pay for manufacturing, 
and in many cases v^ere considerably out of pocket. In London 
the bakers felt severely, which led them to remonstrate with the 
Lord Mayor.” ^ 

The authorities of the City of London had continued regularly 
to set the Assize, but had found it more and more difficult to 
secure its observance. In 1792 they had, after much controversy, 
taken the amendment of the law into their own hands, and in 
consultation with the bakers themselves, and quite without legal 
authority, ” formed an Assize table adapted to the price of flour, 
according to which the twenty peck loaves are sold for the price 
of the sack of flour from which they are made, and one allowance 
only of the magistrate for making them, which allowance was 
fixed at ten shillings per sack, or two shillings for four peck 
loaves.” ^ 

This virtual supersession of the law, which was copied in 
some other places, did not long satisfy the London bakers. When 
prices rose in 1794—- 5, they found the allowance too small. The 
City authorities refused to increase it. The bakers resorted to 
the device of lowering the quality, mixing “thirds*’ and 
“middlings” with the best flour, and securing the necessary 
whiteness by alum.® Presently, as a member of the trade subse- 
quently relates, a deputation of the leading London bakers 
“ waited on Mr. Pitt, and after stating to him their grievance, de- 
clared that if relief was not afforded them, they must shut their 
ovens, for they could not give their labour and property to the 
public. That great statesman then replied, ‘Gentlemen, do not 
resort to so desperate a measure, you shall have relief/ This 
account I received from the lips of one of the deputation. An 
Act was therefore soon passed, in 37 George III., for London and 

1 An Arrangement of the Bread LawSf by 0. Culverhouse (Bath ; 1814), p. 26. 

3 Observations on the Statute of 31 George II. c. 29, concerning the Assize of 
Bread, by Bev. Luke Heslop (1799), p. 4 ; An Examination of the Statutes rum in 
force relatwe to the Assize of Bread, with remarks on the Bill intended to he brought 
into Parliament by the Country Bakers, by James Nasmyth (Wisbech; 18(X)), p. 42 J 
Review of the Statutes and Ordinances of Assize, 1202-1797, by G. Atwood (1801), 
p. 23. 

3 Johnson’s British Gazette, Oct. 15, 1797 ; Impa/rtial Eeflections VJpon the 
Present Crisis, by Viscount Mountmorres (1796), p. 16. 
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ten miles round, repealing the discretionary power, and giving 
bakers a fixed sum of fourteen shillings on the quarter of Wheat.” ^ 
The country bakers then formed a national organisation, with a 
view to obtaining a similar measure. Bill after Bill was intro- 
duced, but the House of Commons flatly refused to accept the 
Assize table which they submitted.^ 

The times were, in fact, not propitious for any relaxation of 
control over the bakers. The terrible dearth of 1800 led, among 
other ills, to a great falling off in the quality of the bread supplied 
to the poor. The old complaints of noxious adulteration were 
revived. ‘‘During most of that very dear summer,” a con- 
temporary annotator tells us, “the bakers in Bristol supplied 
nothing but stinking bread and damaged flour.” ^ The terribly 
high prices of that year led to a renewed attempt to cope with 
the deficiency of wheat. Committees of the House of Commons 
sat in anxious consultation, but could find nothing better to recom- 
mend than a prohibition of the sale of new bread, on the ground 
that people ate twenty per cent, more of it than of stale bread ^ — 
surely the most extraordinary panacea ever propounded for a 
starving people— and the issue of a royal proclamation enjoining a 
universal restriction of consumption of wheaten flour by at least 
one-third, the limitation of consumption to one quartern loaf per 
head per week, and the giving up of pastry, to be secured by the 
voluntary engagements to this effect.*'^ This proclamation was 

^ An Arrangement of the Bread Laws, by C. Culverhouse (Bath : 1814), p. 26. 
This Act of 1797, applying only to London and ten miles round, was amended by 
45 George IH. c. 23 (1805), the bakers’ allowance being increased to 16s. 

Observations on the Statute, 31 George IL C. 29, concerning the Assize of Bread, 
by Rev. Luke Heslop (1799), p. 3 ; An Examination of the Statutes now in force 
relating to the Assize of Bread, by James Nasmyth (Wisbech : 1800), pp. 62-7 ; 
Beview of the Statutes and Ordinances of Assize, 1202-1797, G. Atwood, 1801, p. 62. 

® MS. annotation on a handbill of 1800 entitled Public Villainy Exposed, or the 
discovery of the different adulterations and poisons in bread, by Dr, M. (1800) ; a 
worthless reproduction of a publication of forty years back. 

“Notwithstanding all regulations to the contrary, it is certain that the baker 
still continues to mix thirds and middlings with the best flour, although in lesser 
proportions than formerly, for fear of detection ; the profits of which cannot be less 
to him than ten shillings a day ” (Johnson's British Gazette, Oct. 16, 1727). The 
possible lowering of price which the Assize secured was thus off-set by lowering of 
quality. Bread was asserted to be better in small villages “ that have never been 
regulated by an Assize .... than in London, Edinburgh, or any of our towns in 
which the price of bread is fixed by an Assize ” (Annals of Agriculture, p. 662, 1802). 

^ First Report from Committee on the Assize and making of Bread, Feb. 10, 
1800 ; Second, ditto, March 6, 1800 ; see Hansard, Vol. 34, p. 1430. 

® First Report from Committee as to the High Price of Provisions, Nov. 1800 ; 
MS. Acts of Privy Council, George HI., Vol. 49, p. 211 ; Proclamation of Deo. S,* 
1800, reprinted in Dr. Cunningham’s Growth of English Industry and Commerce, 
Mo^im TimeSf Part n., p. 709-10 (1903), 
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sent, through the Home Secretary, to. every Lord Lieutenant, 
Archbishop, Bishop, and Mayor in the kingdom. The Bishop 
of London sent it to the incumbent of every metropolitan parish, 
to be read in church, and considered by the vestry.^ The justices 
in quarter sessions nearly everywhere acted on the power given to 
them by the Act of 1773, and made orders formally prohibiting 
the baking for sale or selling of any bread, “ being or purporting 
to be of a superior quality, and sold at a higher price, than the 
Standard Wheaten Bread. The Assize of Bread continued to 

’ MS. Vestry Minutes, Marylebone (Middlesex), Dec. 13, 1800. This led the 
Chelsea Vestry “ earnestly to recommend the inhabitants *’ to abstain from the use 
of “ pastry, puddings, and every other article of indulgence ; to consume no bread 
less than forty -eight hours old; and to deprive their horses of oats.— MS. Vestry 
Minutes, Chelsea (Middlesex), Deo. 23, 1800. 

The Marylebone Vestry had previously concurred in the agreement entered into 
by the House of Lords “ not to consume a larger quantity of wheaten bread, from this 
time till the 10th Oct. next, than in the proportion of one quartern loaf per week 
to each individual of our respective families, and totally to abstain from all pastry 
made of wheaten flour’* (MS. Vestry Minutes, Marylebone, March 1, 1800). In 
the following October, they further agreed to economise the consumption by their 
own families of milk, butter, and cheese (Z6id., Oct, 16, 1800). 

The Kensington Vestry had already, in February, 1800, enjoined the parishioners 
not to use bread “ until 24 hours after it was baked,” and “ not to use any pastry,” 
whilst all parochial relief should be given in ** 80 up, rice, and potatoes” (MS. 
Vestry Minutes, Kensington, Feb. 16, 1800). 

The Hackney Vestry recommended also the withholding of beans from horses, 
more especially those kept for pleasure,” or, at any rate, that “grinding the oats 
and splitting the beans” would make them go further (MS. Vestry Minutes, 
Hackney, Dec. 22, 1800), 

So for Northumberland, see MS. Minutes, Quarter Sessions, Jan. 16, 1800; 
for Lancashire, M8. Minutes, Quarter Sessions, Jan. 1800, and Manchester 
Mercury, Jan. 21, 1800 ; for Norfolk, MS. Minutes, Quarter Sessions, Jan. 16, 
1800 ; for Middlesex, MS. Minutes, Quarter Sessions, Jan. 16, 1800 ; for Hampshire, 
Reading Mercury, Jan. 6, 1800 ; for the Kesteven Division of Lincoln, LimoVn, 
Stamford and Rutlatid Mercury, Feb. 14, 1800; for the Borough of Colchester, 
Ipswich Journal, Jan. 26, 1800 ; see also Diaries and Correspondence of the Rt, 
Hon. George Rose, by Rev. L. V. Harcourt (1860), Vol. I. pp. 280-6. These orders, 
we infer, failed to be enforced. The Northumberland justices promptly rescinded 
theirs (MS. Minutes, Quarter Sessions, Northumberland, March 6, 1800). Within 
ten days the Middlesex justices had climbed down. At their very next meeting 
they resolved : — “This Court . . . having been . . . informed that a “Committee 
of the . . . House of Commons has been appointed to investigate the subject, deem 
it inexpedient at present to proceed in enforcing the powers given by the said Act 
. . . but in consequence of the suggestions and information given by several 
respectable bakers attending, this Court think it a duty earnestly to recommend 
that bread should be kept at least 24 hours after the baking before it be used, as it 
appears a very considerable saving of consumption in this material article will be 
made thereby, and also to recommend to the serious attention of individuals as well 
as public bodies to exert themselves as much as possible in preventing the use of 
flour in pastry and to take every other method which may present itself to reduce 
the consumption of wheaten flour” (MS. Minutes, Quarter Sessions, Middlesex, 
Jan. 24, 1800). The medical men seem to have doubted the wisdom of the “ whole 
meal ” bread. “ Some of us may remember,” wrote a doctor thirty years afterwards, 
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be formally set by many county and borough justices. In the 
boroughs of Oxford and Exeter, and probably elsewhere, the 
Assize was maintained, at the cost of raising a fund by subscrip- 
tions with which to induce the bajiers to continue their trade. ^ 
At Salisbury, finding the price of bread higher than it was in 
London, “the magistrates of the city .... summoned the 
bakers to attend them at the Council Chamber,’* in order to dis- 
cover by cross-examination how such an anomaly came about, and 
to fix a new price. “ But of what avail could such an inquiry 
be,” exclaims an indignant philanthropist, “ when it is notorious 
that they had all assembled, in the evening of the day previous to 
such attendance, to agree upon the kind and degree of information 
which should be given on the subject? ” ^ At Bath, in the winter 
of 1800 — 1, the Mayor set the Assize so low that the bakers could 
not possibly bake at a profit ; and a deputation of bakers had to 
wait upon him and convince him that an alteration was required.® 
The Gloucestershire Quarter Sessions defiantly ordered, in 1801, 
that “ no other sorts of loaves of bread than the prized loaves, 
commonly called peck loaves, half-peck loaves, and quarter-peck 
loaves, shall be allowed to be made and sold in this county, and 
all such loaves shall weigh an avoirdupois weight as follows, viz., 
every peck loaf 171b. 6oz., every half -peck loaf 81b. lloz., every 
quarter-peck loaf 41b. 5|oz., and every half-quarter of a peck loaf 
21b. 2|oz., and that this order be advertised in three different 
Gloucester journals and the Bristol Gazette.*' At Bristol during 
1801, the Assize went on being formally set each week, by the 
Mayor in person.® In 1896 we find the Suffolk Quarter Sessions 
regularly making orders “for regulating the Assize and making 
of bread.” ® On the other hand, it began in some few places to be 
finally abandoned. It was discontinued at Newcastle (Northum- 

** the serious effect produced, especially in London, in a time of scarcity, in the year 
1800, by an Act of Parliament .... which prohibited the dressing of wheaten 
flour further than the removal of its mere outer shell or husk of the grain. The 
consequences were so inconvenient as to render the hasty repeal of the Act 
absolutely necessary’’ (Dr. Carbutt’s “Observations on a Comparative Statement of 
Diseases"’ in North of England Medical Journal , 1830, p. 29). 

1 An Arrangement of the Bread Laws^ by C. Culverhouse (Bath : 1814), p. 27. 

® The Scarcity of Com Considered, by Bev. J. Malham (Salisbury : 1800), 
p. 84. 

» An Arrangement of the Bread Laws, by C. Culverhouse (Bath ; 1813), p. vi. 

* MS. Minutes, Quarter Sessions, Gloucestershire, Michaelmas, 1801, 

» See Bristol Times and Mirror, March 22, 1881, and Gloucestershire Notes and 
Queries, Vol. II. pp. 2, No. CCCCLIX. 

« See for instance Ipswich Journal, Peb. 8, 1806. See, for both the law and the 
organisation of the com trade, methods of baking &o., at this date, A Treatise <m 
the Art of Baking, by A. Edlin (1805), an unpretentious and useful little book. 
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berland), in 1799;^ at Portsmouth (Hants), in 1800;* and at 
Lewes (Sussex), in 1812. 

The country bakers, in 1809, renewed their agitation for an 
alteration of the law, and^ obtained, in 1810, an Act slightly 
mitigating their grievances connected with the weighing of bread 
and Sunday baking.^ The distress of 1812 led to a renewal of the 
agitation, and, whilst the Privy Council prohibited the use of 
wheat or other food stuffs for the making of starch, hair-powder, 
or blue,^ the House of Commons referred the Bread Laws to a 
Committee presided over by Frankland Lewis. On the report of 
this Committee an Act was passed in 1813, which went far in the 
direction of meeting the bakers’ complaints, and, at the same time, 
of rendering the Assize really practicable. The old tabular basis 
and bakers’ allowance were both abolished. If the magistrates 
chose to set an Assize at all, they were to appoint an officer, the 
Eeceiver of Assize Keturns, to receive weekly the returns of wheat 
and flour sold in the particular locality, distinguishing between 
the three different grades of wheat and flour which the baker used 
for wheaten, standard wheaten, and household bread, respectively. 
Then +he Assize might, if thought fit, be set for each grade, after 
allowing a certain fixed sum for grinding and for baking, in exact 
correspondence with the price either of the wheat or of the flour 
out of which it was made.® 

Meanwhile, the amended regulations on which the Assize was 
set in London were being found no more satisfactory than those 
which they had superseded. Whilst the bakers contended that 
they were harassed, the public complained that the effect of 
setting the Assize was actually to raise the price of bread. It was 
found that many cutting bakers advertised that they sold at rates 
lower than those fixed by the Assize. If they made their loaves 

^ Beport from Committee on the Laws relating to the Assize of Bread, 1816, pp* 
146-8. 

2 See the notice by the Town Clerk, printed in Observations on Forestalling and 
Begratingy by J. S. Girdler (1800), p. 111. The Portsmouth and Gosport bakers had 
flatly refused to bake, and the borough justices preferred to give up the Assize 
altogether (An Arrangement of the Bread Laws, by 0. Culverhouse (Bath : 1814), 
p. 27). The public notice of the Town Clerk to this oflect is printed in Observations 
on Forestalling, Begrating, and Ingrosaing, by J, S. Girdler, (1800), p. Ill, 

8 60 George III. c. 78 (1810). 

* MS. Acts of Privy Council, Regency, Vol. III., Oct. 26, 1812; London 
Gazette, Oct. 24, 1812. The British Museum (1890, c. 4) has preserved a copy of 
the printed “Assize of Bread” fixed by the Lincolnshire justices at Grantham in 
1812, whereby it was ordered that the penny loaf should weigh the extremely 
low amount of 4 oz. 6 dwt., or at the rate of about sixteen pence for the quartern 
loaf. 

8 53 George III. o. 116 (1813); An Arrangement of the Bread Laws^ by 0« 
Culverhouse (Bath : 1814), p. 31. 
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under weight, or adulterated them with alum and inferior food- 
stuffs, there was great difficulty in convicting them. Chandlers* 
shops sold loaves of short weight with impunity. In 1814 a Bill 
was brought in by Alderman Smith, M.P., which, whilst 
strengthening the law against adulteration ^nd short weight, 
swept away all legal regulation of price. ^ The current of opinion 
among enlightened legislators was beginning to run decidedly in 
favour of freedom of trade ; but so drastic a revolution was too 
much for the Legislature of 1814. Even Frankland Lewis, who 
wished “ to try the experiment of suffering the price to find its 
own level,” deprecated the sweeping away of a power to control 
it, which, “ in time of scarcity .... had j^reserved internal 
tranquillity.’* Ultimately a Select Committee was appointed to 
go thoroughly into the question. This Committee presented, in 
1815, an able report condemning the whole system of the Assize. 
A Bill was accordingly brought in and rapidly passed, applying 
only to London and ten miles round, granting practical freedom 
to the baker. Within the metropolitan area it was made lawful 
for the baker to use practically any kind of grain or potatoes that 
he chose (but not alum or other unwholesome adulterant), on 
condition that he marked all such mixed loaves with the letter 
M. His loaves were to be of certain specified weights, but they 
might be sold at any price he chose. Finally, he was not to bake 
on Sundays, except to a certain limited extent.® 

Outside the metropolitan area the county magistrates went on, 
in many places, solemnly setting the Assize of Bread under the 
Act of 1813. In most of the ancient municipal boroughs, the 
Assize continued to be formally set by the mayor. Yet bread con- 
tinued to be dearer than the public liked, or than the magistrates 
thought reasonable. The Norfolk justices, in 1815, came to the 
conclusion that it was the fault of the miller, and they therefore 
asked, as the House of Commons’ Committee had done in 1735, 
and as Governor Pownall had vainly urged in 1775 and 1788, for 
an Assize of Flour to back up the Assize of Bread. Having had 
a calculation put before them, to show that the country baker 
made less profit per quarter of wheat than w^ould have been 
allowed him had the Assize of Bread been set, and that the miller 
made a quite unnccessaiy profit, the magistrates assembled for 

^ Hansard, Vol. XXIX., Nov. 29, and Dec. 1, 1814. 

2 Ibid.f p. 637. 

5 56 George III. c. 49 (1815), a Local Act : Hansard, Vols. XXX. and XXXI. ; 
Report from the Committee of the House of Commons on the Laws relating to the 
Manufacture, Sale, and Assize of Bread, June 6, 1816, reprinted in the Pamphleteer , 
Vol. VI. 
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Quarter Sessions passed the following resolutions, viz., “ That the 
object of Assize on Bread is to enable the consumer to eat it at an 
expense proportional to the market price of corn. That this is 
defeated by millers who fix an uncontrolled price on flour in the 
intermediate stage between the grower and the baker. That as 
little skill and no capital arc required in the trade of baking, com- 
petition will prevent inordinate profit. That as few situations are 
eligible for mills, and much science and great capital are necessary 
to carry on that trade, no competition exists to regulate the price 
of flour, but there is a monopoly destructive to the object of Assize. 
That the laws of Assize ought to be transferred from bakers to 
millers.” ^ 

Gradually the setting of the Assize fell into disuse. The 
laws requiring the baker to make his peck and quartern loaves 
of full weight, were neglected, except where informers found them 
a source of profit. In some districts these informers caused the 
bakers much trouble. Some of the bakers in the districts just 
outside the metropolitan radius were even induced, by the threats 
of jjrofessional informers, “to enter into a sort of compromise 
with them, and to bargain, that, upon payment of a certain sum 
per month, they should be allowed, with impunity (so far as the 
informer of the district is concerned), to impose upon the public 
by selling their bread deficient in weight.”^ Complaints of this 
sort led to another elaborate inquiry in 1821 , when the Committee 
rei^orted emphatically in favour of freedom of trade. They had 
” no hesitation in recommending that the law relative to the sale 
of bread should, in future (or for one year, at least), impose no 
restriction as to the denomination of loaves or their weight. It 
has been perceived that, from the Act of 51 Henry III., which 
went the length of regulating the sale of provisions generally, the 
legislative restrictions then imposed have, from time to time, 
gradually abated. Competition has been found, in most cases, 
effectually to supply the place of legislative regulation. It is com- 
petition alone which now regulates the price of bread where no 
Assize is set. And Your Committee cannot discover any reason 
for supposing that it would fail ujjon trial equally to secure to the 
public a fair quantity of this, as of all otlier articles of subsistence 
which are sold by weight, generally without restriction.”^ In 

^ MS. Minutes, Quarter Sessions, Norfolk, Easter, 1815; agreed to at the 
successive meetings, by adjournment, at Thetford and Holt. 

Beport from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the existing 
Regulations relative to the Making and the Sale of Bread, April 17, 1821, p. 14. 

® Ibid.t P. 

No. 54. — VOL. XIV. Q 
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retaining the law forbidding adulteration, and that requiring every 
baker to weigh his bread on demand, the Committee of 1821 
thought that Parliament would do all that was required. “ When 
by these means,” said the Committee, ” facility has been afforded 
to the public to protect itself, it appears conclusive that the Legis- 
lature can do no more to secure it against imposition.”^ The 
” Bi’ead Act ” which followed in 1822 (3 George IV. c. 106), and 
w^hich is still in force, finally abolished all regulation of vreight or 
price, so far as London was concerned, but did not apply to the 
provinces. But the Assize of Bread had received its death-blow. 
Under the influence of the report of the Committee, which was 
widely circulated among the justices, and of the passing of the 
Bread Act for the Metropolitan area, the setting of the Assize 
was, we infer, discontinued by nearly all the county benches, and 
in many of the boroughs. Where it survived, it survived only in 
form, and w^e hear of no prosecutions for any infringement of the 
law. But not until 1836 did an Act of Parliament, practically 
identical in its terms with the London Act of 1822, finally abolish 
the justices’ jxwcr to fix a maximum price for bread. ^ 

Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 

1 Ibiil, p. 5. - 6 and 7 William IV. c. 87. 



LONDON’S SHADE OF THE KING’S TAXES 


The course of public affairs brings up a variety of questions 
which involve an attempt to ascertain the quota pertaining to a 
limited area of the responsibility for the burdens of the realm. 
Recently a measure to set up an Education authority to deal with 
different grades of instruction within “ the Administrative County 
of London ” was occupying our legislators, and the cost at which 
such an Act as that will be administered is one of those questions 
which are much canvassed. The amount placed to the account of 
local rates is a very acute question closely \vatchcd ; it is not so 
easy to tell how much of the expense of the Board of Education 
must be debited to Ijondon. Similarly, the share of London in 
the contributions to the King’s Revenue, by means of taxes, 
duties, and other imposts, for imperial as distinguished from local 
purposes, is a very moot question. As inquiries are frequently 
made respecting this point, an attempt will be made in this paper 
to estimate the quota of the various items of the Public Revenue 
which may be deemed to be contributed by London. At the out- 
set it should be made quite clear that our official returns give but 
little direct aid in the solution of the problem, and the conclusions 
w^hich arc offered here should be regarded as tentative only. 

The revenue from taxation for the year 1901 — 2 w'as as 
follows : — 


Customs 

Excise 

Estate, &c., duties 

Stamps (exclusive of fee, &c., 

stamps) 

Land Tax 

House duty 

Property and Income Tax 

From taxes 

(Posts and telegraphs 

Exchequer. 

Local taxation. 

Total. 

£80,993,000 

31.600.000 

14.200.000 

7.800.000 
726,000 

1.776.000 

34.800.000 

£210,090 

6,194,499 

4,309,601 

£81,208,090 

86,794,499 

18,509,601 

7,800,000 

726,000 

1,776,000 

34,800,000 

£121,898,000 

£9,714,000 

£181,607,000 

£8,967,044) 




Q 2 
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Some notes on this table are required before an attempt is made 
to solve the question of London’s contribution to the various 
sums shown. First of all, that portion of the gross revenue repre- 
sented by the cost of working the Posts and Telegraphs is omitted, 
and only the profit from these services which -was cast into the 
Exchequer is recounted. For similar reasons, the revenue from 
the Crown Lands, from the Suez Canal shares, and the Mis- 
cellaneous revenue from Fee Stamps and other contributions, 
principally through the various public offices (amounting in 1901 
— 2 to ^1 ,990 ,366), have been omitted, as the table is intended to 
show the burden from taxation laid upon the United Kingdom. 
In the table, as presented, the items of revenue transferred to 
Local Taxation consist as to the Excise of two sums, the one of 
the Excise Licences, amounting to ^3, 929 ,269, and the remainder 
of the Surtax on Beer and Spirits ; and as to the Estate Duties, of 
£2,687,414, under the Finance Act, 1894, of £1,511,635 under 
the Agricultural Bates Act, 1896, and £110,462 of payments under 
the Tithe Bent-charge Bates Act, 1899. The total of £131,607,000 
may be regarded as the sum raised by taxation in the United 
Kingdom; but the additional £3,967,000 profit of the Post Office 
must not be disregarded in the same connection. How much of 
this large total does London contribute? 

Speaking generally, there is little known which can help us in 
this quest. The problem is to abstract from the revenue of the 
United Kingdom that which is drawn from London alone. The 
officers of the London County Council have done a little to appre- 
ciate the quantitative relation of London in this regard, but the 
basis of comparison is England and Wales only, and the attempt 
has been left, so far, in a very incomplete condition, doing little 
more than to suggest the problem. The inquiry a few years ago, 
into the financial relations of Great Britain and Ireland, offers a 
more promising field ; for an essential part of the problem pre- 
sented for solution to that Commission was to separate from the 
total revenue that which belonged respectively to England and 
Wales, to Scotland, and to Ireland. Since that Commission re- 
ported, Parliament has issued one or two papers annually, showing 
the revenue apportioned to the three principal divisions of the 
Kingdom. These papers have been prepared officially, by the aid 
of the revenue officers, whose duty it is to collect the revenue, who 
are acquainted with the course and track of commerce, have to 
estimate continually what amount of property and income is 
assessable locally, and have access to the records of the revenue for 
a long series of years. It is not pretended that the result of the 
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ai3portionment thus made is accurate; *from the fact that the 
revenue system was framed deliberately for a United Kingdom it 
cannot be so ; but it does offer the student and the statesman a 
basis of comparison which cannot be neglected. 

The Financial "Relations Return for the year ending in March, 
1902, reaches the conclusion that of the revenue from taxes, some 
82*70 is drawn from England and Wales, 1075 from Scotland, and 
6*55 per cent, from Ireland. Further, it is computed that of the 
Customs, the true contributions for the several countries are 76*12, 
9*60, and 10*08 respectively, while the remaining 0*20 per cent, is 
collected from sources which cannot be localised. In the same 
W'ay the whole of the Inland Revenue is apportioned, and the pro- 
portions given are 82*65, 11*09, 5*50 respectively, with 0*76 per 
cent, not localised. These are most suggestive proportions, 
especially when they are contrasted with one another ; but in this 
summary form are much too general for our guidance. Two chief 
principles of apportionment are discerned : population as regards 
goods dutiable, and locality of collection where property and 
income are involved. 

The proportions given above as the official conclusions respect- 
ing the several contributions of England, Scotland, and Ireland to 
the revenue in 1901 — 2 cannot be accepted directly, and without 
specific inquiry , as a starting point in the computation of the quota 
of London to the English portion. The official figures are based 
upon the whole of the Exchequer receipts, including several items 
omitted from the table on page 219, as not derived from taxation. 
But another reason not less important is clearly in view, viz., 
whether any of the taxes by which the revenue is raised are of 
such a character as to require special attention in their incidence 
on London. And it does seem as though only an examination of 
these several taxes for this purpose would meet the case, an 
examination which must be made here briefly. 

Most people would agree that the articles now charged with 
Customs duties are of such a nature as to touch all classes of 
people throughout the land, and that they are not such as affect 
London in a peculiar manner. The articles now dutiable may be 
classed under the following heads. An export duty on Coal, to 
which London cannot be said to contribute. An import duty on 
Tobacco, Tea, Coffee, Chicory, and Cocoa; Spirits and articles 
containing spirits; Sugar, Molasses, Glucose, and Saccharin, and 
articles containing sugar ; Wine, Dried Fruits, Beer, and Ale ; and 
Playing Cards. On review the whole of the Customs revenue 
might be apportioned with some approach to accuracy according to 
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the population, and London does not seem to stand in any peculiar 
relation to it, with the sole exception of the coal duty. 

A review of the Excise is not so simple a matter, though here, 
too, the population test will carry ‘us far. This is shown by an 
enumeration of the chief goods subject to the' Excise, which are 
Beer, Spirits, Glucose, Chicory, Tobacco, Eailway Duty, and a 
large variety of Licence Duties, some paid into the Exchequer, 
some transferred to the Local Taxation Account. With regard 
to the goods enumerated, by which more than £33 out of the total 
of £37 millions of Excise revenue is raised, clearly they may be 
classified with duties of Customs, and apportioned according to 
population. Eailway duty is not charged in Ireland, but with 
regard to the Licence Duties, and other similar revenue, no great 
violence to accuracy would be caused by an application of the 
population test also. As the official return already referred to 
shows that the local collection of these can be traced, an attempt 
must be made to regard that principle in this case. But with 
regard to Excise revenue as a whole, London does not seem to 
stand in a peculiar position, either in relation to the Kingdom or 
to England alone. J 

When we turn to the direct taxes on property, the second of 
the principles of apportionment found in the “Financial 
Eelations “ papers becomes more important, viz., the principle 
of local collection ; but it will be found that in computing London’s 
share, population must be regarded also. Whether we regard the 
Estate Duty of 1894, Mr. Goschen’s Temporary Estate Duty of 
1889, the old Probate Duty, the Legacy, Succession, and Cor- 
poration Duties, all these “ Death ” Duties are more traceable to 
localities than Customs and Excise duties, and a solution by means 
of the population will be required only for the London portion. 

In approaching the Stamp Duties, it is necessary to remember 
that the official apportionment makes an allowance for trans- 
actions which were effected in London, but related to Scotland and 
Ireland. The nature of these Stamp Duties makes us ask care- 
fully what should guide us in regarding a contribution as a con- 
tribution from London, and a provisional, or good working answer 
must be that they are contributions in respect of London people 
and London property. So regarded, the Stamp Duties require a 
severe treatment in allocating a share to London, and it is clear 
that the portion attributed to London should not be less than the 
proportion due to population ; but London’s position as Metropolis 
and seat of government requires this, especially in the case of 
duties by stamps on all manner of transactions. Stamp Duty on 
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Deeds, Eeceipts, Drafts, Companies’ Shares, Loan Capital, Bills 
and Notes, Patent Medicines, Insurance, Contract Notes, Bankers’ 
Bills, and Share Warrants, is of a nature which makes it payable 
in London, but very largely .not by London. 

Land Tax it is well known is not payable in Ireland, and of 
the portion now remaining in England and Scotland, it may be 
said that it is traceable, county by county, and London’s share 
can be told within a fraction. The case of the Inhabited House 
Duty is by no means so simple, but it is capable of a very fair 
adjustment by means of the tables given by the Inland Eevenue 
Department, which distinguish the number and value of the houses 
in the Metropolis. The princiide of local collection can be applied 
here almost directly. 

For the purposes of this paper the Property and Income Tax 
presents by far the greater number of complications and difficulties. 
It should be acknowledged, however, that the Inland Eevenue 
Report has, recently, improved much as regards the form and 
fulness of information ; but the revenue authorities do not yet 
think it necessary to submit the various sums raised in the 
Metropolis separately, (^ertain important data are afforded, how- 
ever, and they will assist us in an attempt to give the amount of 
Income Tax which may be attributed to London. The various 
assessments present a most complicated network of taxation ex- 
tending to all parts of the United Kingdom, and touching much 
property outside the Kingdom the income of which is enjoyed in 
this country. The way so much of the Income Tax is collected 
at its source, from dividends of companies, from bankers and 
agents, who represent proprietors domiciled in various parts of the 
country, inevitably leads to crediting London with large sums 
which were not paid on behalf of London people or property. 
Some deduction from the local collection should therefore be made, 
especially as regards some of the schedules. Schedule A, which 
deals with land and houses, may be taken as collected; Schedule 
B scarcely concerns London, as income charged under it is derived 
from the occupation of land ; Schedule C is, pre-eminently, in need 
of apportionment. It is concerned with incomes derived from 
securities, British, Indian, Colonial, and Foreign, and though it 
is charged in London, only a portion can belong to the Metropolis. 
The general Schedule D, which comprises trades, professions, and 
a large number of industrial concerns, is happily so reported upon 
that we get the percentage of the assessments belonging to London 
given officially, and so can proceed to lay down a base for com- 
puting the apportionment of the whole tax. Schedule E deals 
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with the salaries of Government, Corporation, and Public Com- 
pany ofiBcials, and is also so analysed ofiBcially as to show London’s 
pre-eminent contribution. It is proposed here to compute 
London’s share of Income Tax, by -taking a mean of proportions 
paid on these principal Schedules, A and D, where there is no 
direct apportionment shown officially. In this way it is believed a 
result will be arrived at which, while it cannot be said to represent 
the facts accurately, will nevertheless give some clear indication 
of that fact, and may lead to better results in the future. 

It will be observed that this independent examination of the 
various taxes brings us to a conclusion much like that given on 
page 221, as that to be drawn from an examination of the method 
adopted in analysing them from the Financial Eelations Eeturn, 
viz., that it is necessary to rely on a combination of two methods, 
the appeal to population , and to the locality in which certain taxes 
are collected ; and it may be added that of the two, the appeal to 
the population is by much the more important. 

The area of reference in forthcoming calculations is the 
Administrative County of London, the population of which, 
according to the Census of 1901, w^as 4,536,541. 

We shall now endeavour to ascertain the amount contributed 
by London to the taxes during the financial year 1901—2, and 
for this purpose the Census for 1901 will be used both for London 
and the United Kingdom, viz., 4,536,541 for the former, and 
41,546,698 for the population of the latter. Taking the Custo^ns 
net contribution (see page 219) , we get at once a capital instance 
of the necessity of ignoring locality of collection in the case of such 
duties as those of Customs. The report of the Commissioners of 
Customs for the year ending March, 1902, shows that the Gro^tS 
Eeceipt of Customs Eevenue was .■£32,542,718 for the United 
Kingdom, of which no less than £12,671,509, or about 39 per 
cent. , was received at the London Custom House. The nature of 
the goods charged with Customs duties forbids us to credit London 
with the consumption of 39 per cent, of them. With the excep- 
tion of exported coal, these articles are almost purely articles 
consumed as food and drink, and we shall probably be near the 
mark when assuming the number of mouths as a guide for con- 
sumption, and, consequently, as a guide to the taxation. 
London’s population is about 11 per cent, of that of the United 
Kingdom, and 11 per cent, of the £31,203,090 net Customs duty is 
£3,432,340. But London cannot be said to have paid any part 
of the £1,312,000 Customs duty paid on coal, and when we deduct 
this sum from the total net duty, London’s share of the remainder 
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would be £3,288,020. If, on the other ‘hand, we admit that 
London consumes some dutiable articles, such as wine, and one 
or two other minor articles, in larger proportion than other parts 
of the Kingdom, especially ihe rural, we may conclude that 
London’s share of the Customs duties was about £3,320,000. 

The Excise duties we shall take at the round total of 
£36,800,000 for 1901 — 2. Of this, the portion derived from 
Licences (£4,220,000), and from Railway Duty (£340,000), should 
be reserved for special treatment. This leaves a total of 
£32,240,000 charged upon Beer, Spirits, Glucose, and a few minor 
articles, all of which seem to be as justly appropriated according 
to population as the Customs revenue. Here, again, official 
figures enable us to contrast the amounts collected in the various 
countries with what was the probable consumption, according to 
population, and the consequent taxation. Official figures show as 
follows : — 



England. 

i 

Scotland, 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Exoiso duty collected 

Per cent 

£22,600,000 

Gl-6 

£8,400,000 

22‘8 

£5,800,000 
16 *7 

£36,800,000 

100 

Population, 1901 

Per cent 

32,619,448 

78*5 

4,483,880 

10-8 

4,443,370 

10-7 

41,646,698 

100 


The nature of the articles charged with Excise duty, the habits 
of the people in the various countries, and the proportions of the 
population, forbid us to accept the sums as collected as an adequate 
indication of consumption. Were we to accept them as an indica- 
tion, we should get the following result, that the contribution per 
head to Excise duties in England was 13s. 9d., in Scotland 
£1 18s. 6d., and in Ireland £1 6s. Id. Now, drink is the decisive 
factor of such a calculation. In the Excise official figures it is 
found that duty for British spirits is as £18 millions, to the £14| 
millions from beer. In England it is probable yet that beer is con- 
sumed more largely as to value than spirits, but both contribute 
largely ; in Scotland the spirits bulk much more in point of value, 
and probably much more than in Ireland, where beer-drinking is 
more common than across the border. These facts lead us to 
reject the proportions of duty, as collected, as guides to consump- 
tion and taxation. Population will be a very much fairer guide, as 
our conclusion involves London alone, where the consumption of 
excisable liquors is, certainly, in much larger proportion than is 
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the case in rural parts.* It is proposed, therefore, to add some- 
thing to London's proportion of duty, as reckoned according to 
population. The £32,240,000 raised from British beer and spirits, 
together with a few unimportant cognates, will, when dealt with 
in regard to population, give a sum of, say, £3,600,000 as London's 
contribution. We then come to Licence Duties, which are found 
to have been contributed as to £3,630,000 by England, £380,000 
by Scotland, and £213,000 by Ireland. These, of course, are to be 
attributed to the districts where they were collected ; and for our 
purpose, if we take the English contribution, and calculate 
London’s share according to iX)pulation, we shall arrive at the 
probable truth. In 1900 — 1 , London’s share was 13T9 of the total 
of the Kingdom, and 13-46 in 1899 — 1900 (see London Statistics, 
vol. XI), and if we now take 14 per cent, the ratio between London 
and England’s population, we get (instead of £462,988, 1900 — 1) 
about £508,000. By the same process, the Railway Duty, which 
was collected as to £349,863 in England, and £25,203 in Scotland, 
may be made to yield London’s contribution as about £36,000, a 
figure which allows a little to London because of the larger 
dutiable traffic of the Metropolis. 

As regards the Death Duties, we have a different case, where 
much fixed property has to be dealt with. “ It should be observed 
(says the Inland Revenue Report) that the same capital may pay 
more than one of the duties ; for instance, Settlement Estate Duty 
Capital is included in the Estate Duty Capital : the jnoperty 
paying Temporary Estate Duty is included wholly or in part under 
the Probate, Account, Legacy, and Huccession Duties, and the 
Realty paying Temporary Estate Duty under the Succession 
Duty.” It will, however, be of consequence to supply the figures 
of capital charged in 1901—2, as between T\^rsonalty and Realty, 
of w'hich the former brought forward £214,302,811, and the latter 
£105,996,426, or a total of £320,299,237, which shows about 32 
of Realty to 68 per cent, of Personalty. Here the principle of 
apportionment by locality is of importance, wholly with regard to 
Realty, and practically in the case of Personalty, as a large pro- 
portion of ” Personalty ” is really represented by fixed property. 
Now in this case it would appear as though the principle of popu- 
lation can be admitted as a guide only, however important, and 
that the principle of locality must be allowed to decide London’s 
contribution. This will appear from the following calculations. The 
Death Duty yield for 1901—2 may be taken as about £18,510,000 
for the United Kingdom, of which England contributed 
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£16,850,000, Scotland £1,902,000, and^Ireland £759,000. We 
follow the ofiScial method in allowing these sums as collected to 
represent the various countries. But if we take population into 
account in calculating London’s portion of the English contri- 
bution, then London’s 14 per cent, will be about £2,219,000. 
London’s property, and London’s wealth, in relation to the rest 
of England, are greater than the ratio of population. The Income 
Tax assessments for England, under Schedule A, in 1899 — 1900 
were £191 millions, of which £41 millions were in London, or 
nearly 21^ per cent, of the total. Again, the rateable value for 
England in 1898 — 9 was £172,000,000, of which London’s share 
was £36 millions, or nearly 21 per cent. Preferring locality to 
population here, and thus following official example, it is com- 
puted that 21 per cent, of £15,850,000, England’s share of the 
Death Duties in 1901 — 2, is £3,328,000, which will represent 
London’s share. And when, in addition to other considerations, 
we remember how much wealth is actually concentrated in the 
Metropolis, it does not seem extravagant to think that London’s 
people and London’s property contribute to Death Duties about a 
fifth of all coming from England. 

The Stamp Duties introduce us to another aspect of the same 
problem. The sum they brought into the Exchequer in 1901 — 2 
was £7,800,000, of which about £6,903,000 may be attributed to 
England, £582,000 to Scotland, and £315,000 to Ireland, accord- 
ing to the official analysis of collection. There can be no question 
that a very large proportion of this Stamp Eevenue is collected 
in London. The only allocation afforded us from official quarters 
is an allocation according to country. However great the propor- 
tion really paid by England, is it probable that England j)ays 
accoi’ding to the figures of collection given above, which represent 
88-| for England, 7| for Scotland, and 5 per cent, for Ireland? 
The Financial Relations Return observes that in adjusting the 
Stamp Returns to give the probable true contribution 1*6 per cent, 
of one-fourth of the total amount was deducted from England, and 
1*4 per cent, added to Scotland, and 0*2 per cent, added to Ireland. 
Regarding our task as the ascertainment of the true local incidence 
of the taxation, it is here proposed to make a further allowance, 
and to attribute 86 per cent, of the total produce from Stamps to 
England, 10 to Scotland, and 5 to Ireland. Thus apportioned 
England will have contributed £6,630,000, Scotland £780,000, 
and Ireland £390,000. In computing London’s share of the 
English contribution, it is impossible to apply the principle of 
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population, for the very nature of these Stamps directs a resort 
to the proportion of property, not without reference to business 
and facilities for transfers, &c. Hence we here allot London 21 
per cent, of the Stamp Duty charged in England, as in the case 
of Death Duties, and find that London’s ’share was about 
,392 ,300. 

The Exchequer receipt from Land Tax in 1901 — 2 was 
£725,000, of which the sum of £694,400 represents England, and 
£30,600 Scotland. In this case local collection may be applied 
confidently; but, unfortunately, there are few aids to an appor- 
tionment of London’s share. The County of London is a recent 
creation, the quotas of Land Tax for each ancient county were 
fixed in 1798, and how to assess the portion of Land Tax now in 
the County of London, which up to 1888 was due from portions 
of other counties ? The quotas of unredeemed Land Tax existing 
in March, 1902, show^ that the City of London was liable for 
£26,145, Middlesex for £59,968, Surrey for £20,763, and Kent 
for £31,910. If from these last three ancient counties we allow' 
£35,000 as Land Tax quotas due for the London urban portions 
of them, we shall, probablj, looking to the City’s qyota, be near 
the mark. This, for the whole of London, would give an existing 
quota of £60,000. But w^e are told officially that the Finance 
Acts of 1896 and 1898 reduced the Land Tax payable by about 
25 per cent., so that London’s quota of Land Tax in 1901—2 may 
be taken at £45,000. 

Of the Inhabited House Duty London pays a large share. 
What that share is the official report does not tell us, though it 
gives the gross value of the houses charged, and even the gross 
duty charged (before allowances are made) for a certain year. 
For 1901 — 2 this last datum is not available at the time of writing, 
but that for 1900 — 1 is, and as w^e know^ approximately what 
England’s share of the Exchequer receipt for 1901 — 2 was, w'ecan 
calculate London’s share from that basis. (Perhaps w^e might say, 
parenthetically, that as the official report gives the gross taken as 
against England, it would not be much extra labour were the 
actual receipt given.) The Exchequer receipt from Inhabited 
House Duty in 1901 — 2 was £1,775,CK)0, and from official data we 
can tell that £1,655,000 of that is from England, and £120,000 
from Scotland. By a reference to “ London Statistics,” and to 
official sources, it is shown that of the annual value of houses 
charged to House Duty, London was represented by 37*68 per 
cent, in 1898 — 99, by 37*14 in 1899 — 1900, and by 36*84 per cent, 
in 1900 — 1, of the values charged in England. This falling per- 
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centage of value discloses the interesting^ fact that the inhabited 
houses charged to duty, though not falling in value absolutely, but 
rather otherwise, yet are falling in the proportion of value to all 
England. The conclusion is also warranted by the official figures 
showing a much more rapid growth of value in counties adjoining 
the Metropolis, and in some of the industrial counties. London’s 
share of the gross duty paid in 1900—1 was 40 5 of that of 
England, and looking to the comparative fall in values, we shall 
not be safe in crediting London with more than 39 per cent, of 
England’s £1,655,000 of Inhabited House Duty paid into the 
Exchequer in 1901 — 2, or £645,450. Even then it is an arresting 
fact to know that for every £10 collected in England and Wales 
for House Duty, £4, or thereabouts, comes from London houses. 
It will be observed that this result is arrived at by taking the 
figures of local collection, evidently the right principle in this case, 
and the only computation made is London’s share of England’s 
contribution for 1901 — 2. 

To apportion the Property and Income Tax is a more for- 
midable task than any yet attempted in this paper. On review, 

however, it was found that the difficulties were confined to the 

* 

general Schedule D, and Schedule C, which is concerned with 
incomes from British and Foreign Securities. We have the 
official example to guide us, relative to A and B, which in different 
ways are concerned with land and houses, and are dealt with, 
apportioned to countries, as collected. This example we shall 
again follow, but will not attempt to eliminate from our calcula- 
tions the small amount of income, £495,000, out of the total of 
nearly 35 millions, which is regarded as non-local, officially. 
Reference to the table on page 219 will show that the net Income 
Tax to be regarded as raised in 1901 — 2 was £34,800,000, and the 
report for that year shows that that sum should be credited, 
as to £30,346,000 to England, £3,340,000 to Scotland, and 
£1,114,000 to Ireland. The proi)ortions of these sums are 87*2, 
9*6, and 3*2 per cent, for these countries respectively. Our first 
difficulty meets us at the threshold of our work. No details of 
these totals, as between the five schedules of charge, are yet avail- 
able ; but it will be allowed that though Income Tax was charged 
at Is. in 1900 — 1, and at Is. 2d. in the £ in 1901 — 2, yet the 
various amounts and proportions shown in the detailed reports 
on the work of 1900—1 should be a good guide in the sub- 
division of the tax collected in 1901 — 2. The tax raised in 
1900 — 1 is shown officially to have been collected in proportions 
as follows : — 
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1900-1 1 ... 

A. 



B. 

0. 

n. 

E. 

Per cent. 

26*5 

Per cent. 

0'8 

Per cent 

• 6*4 

Per cent. 

69*6 

f. 1 

Per cent. 

7*7 


The £34,800,000 of 1901—2 divided so, would give A £8,874,000 
„ „ „ B 278,400 

„ „ „ C 2,227,200 

„ „ „ D 20,740,800 

E 2,679,600 

£34,800,000 

This result enables us to apportion each schedule separately. 
Schedule A we shall apiiortion as collected, and on the basis of 
the assessments for 1900 — 1, which show that of the total net 
assessments, England is represented by 83*5 per cent. Of the 
£8,874,000 in Schedule A, therefore, England’s share was 
£7,409,790. We have intimated in former calculations that 
London’s share of these assessments is about 21-5 per cent., and 
propose now to credit London with that percentage of Schedule 
A Income Tax, which would be £1,693,105 in 1901—2. As to 
Schedule B, the farmer’s schedule, the figures for 1900 — 1 show 
that about one-third of £28,000 was assessed in London, and to 
allow for a slight rise of charge in 1901—2, we shall summarily 
credit London with contributing £500 to Income Tax under B. 

As Schedule D is of greater importance than Schedule C, and 
at the same time affords a better clue to apportionment, we shall 
proceed now to consider London’s share of Schedule D in 1901—2. 
On the 1900—1 proportions, we find that under D £20,740,800 of 
Income Tax was paid in 1901—2. The problem of apportion- 
ment may be judged from the following remarks found in the 
Inland Kevenue Eeport for 1902 (p. 187) 

“ As to the large proportion of the assessments credited to the Metropolis, 
the fact that it is the great financial centre, and that the management of many 
of the great trading concerns of the coimtry is located there (although the 
operations may be carried on elsewhere), should be taken into consideration. 
For instance, it will be seen that ‘Businesses, Professions, &c., not otherwise 
detailed* show Income amounting to £142,000,000 in the Metropolis, and 
£205,000,000 for the rest of the United Kingdom. Profits from Bailways m 
the United Kingdom are assessed in London to the extent of 20 millions out 


^ The actual figures show that the proportions hold for 1901—2, 
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of a total of 40 millions for the whole Kingdom/ Profits from Railways <mt 
of the United Kingdom are represented by j 613,900,000 out of a total of 
4£14, 100,000. Moreover, nearly all the assessments on the interest of Foreign 
Securities are made in London.’* 

It is evident that this caution extends to both Schedules D 
and C, for as to C, no apportionment is offered officially. A pro- 
visional apportionment may be made for D on the same lines as 
those already calculated, with an important reservation to be 
noticed shortly. Taking the assessments of income for 1900 — 1, 
we find that on the gross assessments the following proportions 
are shown : — 


’Metroiiolis. 

Rest of 
England. 

Total England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Per cent. 
43-17 

Per cent, 

43-68 

Per cent. 
86-85 

Per cent. 
10-44 

Per cent. 

2-71 

Per cent. 
100 


But it is to be observed that these proportions apply to gross 
assessments, and the apportionment required is of a tax on net 
assessments, which for the same year yield the proportions of 87T 
for England, 10-5 for Scotland, and 2-4 for Ireland. Now of 
£20,740,800, the D Income Tax for 1901—2, the English 871 
per cent, comes to £18,189,682. What is London’s share of this 
last sum? London’s poiiulation is about 11 per cent., and 
Londoji’s rateable value is about 215 per cent, of the rest of 
England and Wales. The above table shows that 43 17 per cent, 
of the gross assessment was done in London, but it is impossible 
to believe that any such proportion is required to represent London 
people and property. No clear indication of the proportion re- 
quired can be gleaned from any public source, and the conclusion 
tentatively suggested here is that 25 per cent, is the highest pro- 
portion which should be attributed to London. On that basis 
London’s share of the D Income Tax in 1901—2 was about 
£4,647,420. If we now apply the same estimate to Schedule C, 
and apportion one-fourth of the £2,227,200 which C yielded in 
1901—2 to London, the share of the Metropolis will be £556,800. 

In the same way we have an official analysis of Schedule E 
assessments for 1900—1, from which we find that England repre- 
sents 89*3 per cent, of the total net assessments. The Schedule 
may be taken as collected, especially with regard to London, 
seeing what a centre it is for Government officials and officials 
of public companies. The sum collected in 1901—2 under this 
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Schedule for Income ’Tax is calculated (see page 230) at 
£2,679,600, of which 893 per cent, is £2,392,872, England’s 
share. The gross assessments show that London’s share is about 
61-7 per cent, of this, or £1,476,366. 

On page 219 it is shown that £131,607,000 was raised by 
taxation in the United Kingdom during the financial year 1901 — 2. 
Having now passed all the chief heads of taxation in review, and 
calculated how much London contributed to the revenue from 
each source, it is necessary to show the sum and proportion of 
these various contributions. The following table exhibits all 
these chief items and London’s total contribution to the revenue. 


London’s Contbibdtion to the Revenue, 1901—2. 


Customs 

— 

£3,320,000 

Excise 


3,600,000 

Licences 


608,000 

Railway Duty 

— 

36,000 

Death Duties 


8,328,000 

Stamp Duties 


1,392,300 

Land Tax 


45,000 

Inhabited House Duty 

— 

645,450 

Income Tax, Schedule A .... 

£1,593,105 

— 

„ „ B .... 

500 

--- 

„ ,, c 

556,800 

— 

„ „ D ... 

4,547,420 


„ „ E .... 

1,476,366 

— 


8,174,190 

London’s share of imperial taxation in 1901-2 = £21,048,940 


A simple calculation shows that this London contribution of 
1901 — 2 was nearly 16 per cent, of the total tax revenue of the 
United Kingdom. This sum and proportion is now submitted to 
the judgment of those who are desirous of studying the burdens of 
the Metropolis, both absolutely and relatively. It is not to be 
hoped that this conclusion will be accepted on the one side or the 
cither without murmur. The data upon which it is based are 
accessible to all , and this paper itself supplies information regard- 
ing the method adopted in calculating London’s quotas of the 
various taxes. A word in favour of the probable reasonableness of 
this conclusion may, perhaps, be permitted. Speaking broadly, 
taxes imposed are imixised equally in all parts of the United King- 
dom, and the fact that House Duty, Bailway Duty, and Land Tax 
are not imposed in Ireland, do not qualify this statement 
materially. We know that the population of London in 1901 was 
about 11 per cent, of that of the United Kingdom ; the assess- 
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merits of 1899—1900 show that London’s were 21J per cent, pf 
those of the whole of England in regard to Schedule A, and these 
two data suggest that London’s share of taxation in a system 
which, roughly, is based on both population and property, is some- 
where between these proportions. However that may be, no such 
summary process of calculation was adopted, and it will be found 
that the conclusion now submitted was arrived at after a pains- 
taking examination of each head of taxation , and it is hoped that 
the conclusion will be found not only interesting but useful. 

As the table on page 219 makes reference to a sum of 
£3,957,044 paid into the Exchequer as the profits of the Posts 
and Telegraphs, which profit thereby saves a resort to taxation of 
an equal amount, it is necessary to submit an apportionment of 
that sum for the sake of completeness. After a study of the Post 
Office Eeport, which does not distinguish the amount collected by 
London, but supplies much information respecting the work done, 
it is probable that if we take London’s share of the Post Office 
profit at 25 per cent, of the total, we shall not go far wrong. 
London’s population and, pre-eminently, London’s business, 
must contribute a very large disproportion al share to the Postal 
and Telegraph business of the kingdom. London, then, may be 
credited with £989,260 of the postal profits, and a contribution 
of that amount thereby to the King’s Taxes. 

A word of caution may be necessary in the case of some who 
peruse this paper. The analysis offered is an analysis of our 
taxation as it stands, of things accomplished and not of things 
as they should be, though no doubt some light might be gathered 
from the results arrived at on some questions which are much 
discussed by various schools of students and statesmen. Quite 
apart from any such considerations, many will think it of some 
significance when they know that the Metropolis contributes about 
16 per cent, to The King’s Taxes.” 

ADDENDUM. — The Revenue for 1902 — 3 : London* $ Share, 

Since this paper was drawn up the figures of the Revenue for 
1902—3 have been issued, and it is found that, including some 
placed to the Local Taxation Account, the Revenue from Taxation 
amounted to £140,000,000, nearly. If we take the grand average 
of 16 per cent, of the Revenue as London’s share, then in 1902—3 
London contributed about £22,400,000 to the King’s Taxes. 
Further, assuming the profit from the Post Office to be about 

No. 64, — VOL. XIV. ^ 
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£4,000,000, and that 25 per cent, of this should be credited to 
London, then £1 million should be added to the grand total. The 
result is that London may he deemed to have contributed about 
£23,250,000 to the Kimfs Taxes %n 1902 — 3. But as the year 
1902 — 3 was a year during which taxation, bn account of war, 
reached the highest point, the above paper was founded on the 
year 1901—2, as a nearer representation of normal conditions. 

W. M. J. Williams. 



THE EMPLOYMENT OP WOMEN IN PAPEK 

MILLS 1 

Introductory, 

Paper-making, whether by hand or machine, is an exceedingly 
beautiful and ingenious process, and even for an observer quite 
ignorant of technique it is most interesting to watch the 
mysterious change through which the pulp, at first apparently 
liquid, all at once acquires enough consistency to take on a water- 
mark. This, however, is a subject for scientific and technical 
treatises, and as women are not employed in this process, we are 
not here concerned with it. The hand-paper-makers, as readers 
of “The History of Trade Unionism'* will remember, are an 
exceedingly old-fashioned aristocratic body of handicraftsmen, 
who preserve the old traditions of a fixed term of apprenticeship 
and restriction of numbers. They are jealous of any intrusion 
of women into their special kinds of work, and as a rule will not 
allow their own wives to go out to work at all. In machine-made 
paper mills, the paper is made on large engines, and the work is 
mechanics’ work, such as no woman ever does, or could do. It 
thus falls out that the work done by women in paper mills is 
merely complementary to the main process of the manufacture 
itself, which is exclusively men’s work, and in this respect there 
is no difference between hand and machine-made paper. Women 
are employed on three different kinds of work : firstly, the pre- 
paratory processes of rag-sorting and cutting; secondly, in con- 

' The present paper has been ooxnpiled from the Children's Emplo^onent Com* 
mission, dth Report, in H. 0. 1865 XX, the Ooonpation Census Returns, the Factory 
Inspectors’ Reports, and private inquiries in the neighbourhood of London. Some 
notes on Lancashire mills were kindly contributed by Mr. Geo. H. Wood. The 
paper was written for the use of the Committee of the British Association 
(Section F) on the employment of women under the Factory Act, and follows the 
line of inquiry laid down by that Committee, which included changes in employ- 
ment, hours, wages, machinery, division of labour, and efficiency, in industries 
where women are employed under the Factory Act. 

B 2 
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junction with men or boys, in tending machines that size, glaze, 
roll, and cut the paper; thirdly, in sorting and making up the 
finished goods. The room set apart for this purpose is called the 
“sol,** or “salle,** — pronounced saul — and glazing is often done 
here also. Although women have nothing to do with paper- 
making proper, their employment is essential in the auxiliary 
processes, and they could not be replaced by men or boys, or by 
machinery, except in some cases which will appear later on. The 
special characteristic which has to be borne in mind in order to 
understand the peculiarities of the industry is that in the rag- 
house and “ salle ’’ women work relatively short hours, planned on 
a system independent of the men’s work ; in machine-tending 
they work beside, and in conjunction with, men and boys, and 
usually for the same hours, or nearly so. The rag-cutting and 
sorting is skilled work in its way, for if the paper is to be a 
good quality, all seams, hems, buttons, and so forth, must be care- 
fully got rid of. The work is dirty, except in the case of hand- 
made paper, where only new rags are used, and the women are 
of a lower class socially than the paper sorters. The latter are 
for the most part young girls, daughters of artisans, &c., and 
come from respectable homes. Many of the rag-cutters are middle- 
aged married women, and of a class corresponding to the so-called 
“ unskilled labourers ** among men. The girls who help at the 
machines sometimes form an intermediate grade ; or they may 
begin work at the machines and go on to the “ salle ’* afterwards. 
It is pleasant to notice the friendly and almost patriarchal rela- 
tions that seem in many cases to prevail between employers and 
employed. Many of the paper manufacturers still live close to 
their mills, know their hands by name and by sight, take an 
interest in their welfare, and give help and sympathy in time of 
trouble. Where the employees also can live near their place of 
work, even the employment of married women, if for moderate 
hours, loses some of its objectionable features. In view of the 
lamentable disclosures made from time to time as to the causes of 
infant mortality in large towns, it is consoling to know of country 
paper mills where arrangements are good-naturedly made for the 
babies to visit their mothers at midday, and the somewhat unusual 
spectacle may be seen of a “ regiment of perambulators ’* drawn 
up at the factory door* 

Changes in the Employment of Women under the Factory Act, 
— An important change introduced by the extension of the Factory 
Act to paper mills, was the discontinuance of night work by 
women. It is a special feature of this industry that, except in 
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the case of hand-made paper, it is an almost invariable practice 
to continue work all night, a double shift of men being usually 
employed twelve hours each, working day and night in alternate 
weeks. Cases were reported to the Children’s Employment Com- 
mission, 1864, in which the women, as well as the men, worked 
through the night ‘in shifts, or relays, and one employer who 
kindly gave information for the present inquiry, recollects it as the 
regular practice in the mill now his own. Night work became 
illegal for women under the Factory Acts Extension Act of 1867. 
It does not appear that a very large number of women were 
affected, or that the prohibition caused any serious inconvenience. 
The master just quoted says that the work done by men and 
women being essentially distinct, there was no real need for 
women to work on the night-shift at all, and thus it was an easy 
matter to rearrange things so that the women continued their own 
work under the regulations of the Act. His words were, “ We 
got used to it, and it was much better.” None of the masters 
questioned thought night work by women could be necessary ; 
most did not know it had ever been customary. Eag-cutting and 
paper-sorting, or “overlooking,” are the chief employments of 
women in paper mills, and for both of these a good light is essen- 
tial, so that it is out of the question to work at night. We find 
from the Commission’s Eeport that where night work was wanted, 
and its prohibition might be felt as a grievance, would be 
chiefly where the women were employed at machine work, 
especially glazing and cutting. The economic impulse is to “run 
a machine for all it is worth,” and it was here and there con- 
sidered profitable to employ a double shift of women workers 
and keep the machines going continuously through the night. ^ 
Another change made was the limitation of hours to the normal 
factory day of 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., or 7 to 7, and here again, and for 
the same reason, the restriction was most felt with regard to 
machine work. The master of a hand-made paper mill stated 
that hours in the rolling-room were from 6 a.m, to 8 p.m.^ 

The Commission also reports girls having worked from 6 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. (p. 296). Elderly women have told the present writer 
they could remember working thirteen or fourteen hours in the 
day. At the present time, if the prohibition of overtime is felt 
as a grievance at all, it is through the difiiculty of getting the 
paper through these cutting and glazing processes. In one mill, 
the writer was told, sometimes the female “ overlookers,” or paper 

^ Children’s Employment Commission, 4th Report, 1865, XX., pp. 295—815. 

* Ibid. p. 309. 
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sorters, work extra hours at glazing or rolling, their own special 
work being finished at four or five. It is here and there con- 
sidered oppressive not to be able occasionally to work a few extra 
hours to meet a sudden demand, and one or two masters think 
it hard on the women that they should not be able to profit by 
the opportunity of earning more money. The women do not seem 
to consider this a grievance; one, when questioned, said, “ We 
begin at six, and have had quite enough by five/’ 

The effect of regulation is, however, not so evident in the organ- 
isation of the paper-making industry as it is in certain branches of 
textiles, for instance, and we do not, as frequently in textiles, find 
factories in which every worker has his time arranged on a plan 
entirely conditioned by the regulations made for women and young 
persons. In the paper mill the work done by women is mostly 
quite distinct from that of men, performed in separate apartments, 
and on an independent system of hours. Whereas men work on 
twelve-hour shifts, day and night in alternate weeks, the majority 
of women work considerably within the legal maximum of hours. 
Hours in the rag-house and salle seldom exceed 8 to 5, or 5.30, 
and in winter are even shorter, as it is generally considered that 
the work cannot be efficiently performed by artificial light. This 
system appears to have existed before the Factory Act, and in 
the Keport of 1864, although there were variations, from mill to 
mill, as doubtless there are still, the hours seem to have been much 
what they are now, in those two branches of work. Other women 
work in conjunction with men and with male young persons, 
tending the machines that cut and glaze the paper. In these 
cases, where the conditions more closely resemble those of textile 
industries, it has come about, as in textiles, that the work is now 
done as a rule in the hours permitted to women : 6 to 6 or 6, 7 to 
6, or 8 to 6 or 7, are the usual day’s work. The effect of the 
restriction of women’s hours seems to be that those of other 
workers are shortened also. But when there is a sudden pressure 
of work it may happen sometimes that the women’s places are 
taken after hours by male substitutes. Male young persons 
between fourteen and eighteen are allowed to work at night under 
certain conditions, and it is practically certain that when the Act 
was passed, here and there, where the cutting or glazing of paper 
was carried on through the night, male young persons or men 
must have been put on after the women ceased working. When 
the Commission was sitting in 1864, some alarm was felt by the 
masters at the prospect of having to introduce men for women’s 
work at night. One employer went so far as to advocate the 
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prohibition of night work to male adults as well as other workers, 
on the ground that in his own case and that of others similarly 
situated, the women in attendance on the “ cutter would have to 
be replaced by men at night, and that if a law were imposed on 
all alike, and his competitors had to do as he did, it would actually 
be more profitable for him to shut down at night altogether, than 
to set men to do work for which they were unsuited, and yet must 
be paid men’s wages. In this case the special difficulty was that 
the “ cutter ” was attached to and worked simultaneously with the 
paper-making machine (Report, pp. 295-— 316) ; wdiere the cutter 
was separate the difficulty was less acute, and the paper made by 
night could be cut by day (p. 319).^ In one or two cases I 
have been told that at the present time women’s work is occasion- 
ally continued at night by men or boys at times of special pressure. 

Apart from this particular kind of work, there seems to be a 
general tendency towards shorter hours, though it is very doubt- 
ful how much of this should be attributed to the regulation of 
women’s labour, how much to the conditions which are annexed 
to employing boys at night, or to trade union action. One master 
complained to the Factory Act Consolidation Commission of 1876 
that the curtailment of hours on Saturday obliged him to reduce 
the work of those hands not under the Act, as well as the 
others.^ In one mill the present writer was told that “ night work 
has been given up as far as possible ” ; in another, that the firm 
had discontinued employing boys on the night-shift, and only four 
men (out of twenty-two or twenty-three employed) were retained 
at night to see to the engines. Hours on Saturday have been 
shortened, work being stopped at 2 p.in. , within the last few years, 
through trade union influence. The master of a large and im- 
portant mill thinks things are tending towards the adoption of a 
triple shift of men working eight hours each, and that this will 
be profitable to the employer, as the work will be done with more 
concentration. 

The question may be asked, Has the regulation of women’s 
hours caused any restriction of women’s employment? This 
subject is fraught with some difficulty, as the industry has been 
undergoing modifications from external causes other than the Act, 
and it is more than usually diflicult to discriminate between 
changes due to the one or the others. In the ten years between 
1861 and 1871, during which the Act came into operation, the 
percentage of women employed decreased, but the numbers 

^ The ooanection ot the two tnaohinee seems now to be ^uito obsolete. 

* ILO. 1876, XXIX., App. D., p. 176. 
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increased. The decade 1861 to 1871 included not only the Factory 
Act Extension Act, but the remission of the paper duties in 1861. 
There is an impression in the trade that this resulted in closing 
many small mills , which would probably mean that more machinery 
was introduced, and a smaller proportion of women employed. 
The tendency of the industry to concentrate in fewer and larger 
mills with more machinery and increased numbers of hands was, 
however, noticeable in paper-making before the duties were taken 
off. Ill 1858 Mr. Milner Gibson said that in twenty years the paper 
mills in England had decreased from 525 to 393, and he blamed 
the ** obnoxious Excise system ’’ for this “ congestion of capital.** ^ 
The fact seems to be that, apart from external disturbing causes, 
the development of machinery has favoured the growth of the in- 
dustry and the concentration of capital, and in the result a larger 
number but a somewhat smaller proportion of women is employed. 

From 1871 to 1881 the decreased percentage of women was 
more than made good, but by 1891 there was again a slight fall, 
and by 1901 a farther fall. The work of women tends to be taken 
over by machinery in rag-cutting, except for paper of the finer 
kinds, for which the rags can only be satisfactorily cut by hand. 
Women used to do more rough work and odd jobs than they do 
now, such as “engine picking** (a rude method of picking out 
dirt from the pulp by hand), placing esparto grass on the dusting 
machine, and so on ; these operations have been taken over by 
machinery. 

The employment of women tends to diminish also in the manu- 
facture of newspaper, where wood-pulp has been largely substi- 
tuted for rags, and rag-sorting and cutting consequently are no 
longer needed. This partial disuse of women’s work is not due 
to the provisions of the Factory Act, but to the change in the 
mechanical process. The manipulation of wood-pulp is work too 
heavy for women, and men only are employed. Mills of this class 
doubtless employ a decreasing percentage, and probably even a 
smaller number of women than formerly. Taking a more com- 
prehensive view, however, we find that in the better class work, 
the lighter employments, the demand for w^omen’s labour con- 
tinually increases. Paper-sorting, or “overlooking,** as it is 
sometimes called, is work for which a quick eye and light hand 
are needed ; women are much more deft at it than men, and there 
is little or no chance of its being taken over by machinery. The 
better the class of paper, the more care and skill are required for 
this kind of work, and the greater is the demand for women and 
^ Hans. 21, VI., 1858, col. 100. 
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girls. In hand-made paper mills the proportion of women may 
be as high as 62 per cent. (See subjoined table.) In another 
hand-made paper mill the percentage of women and girls is 63*3 ; 
in a mill which makes a special kind of high-class paper by 
machinery, the percentage is .64 4. The progress of the industry 
appears thus to bring about a decrease of women in the- dirty and 
unhealthy preparatory processes, and an increase in the lighter 
and more dexterous employments. The numbers of women 
employed in paper-making have largely increased since the Fac- 
tory Extension Act, although the percentage of women has slightly 
fallen. Tlie decreased percentage is more than balanced by the 
very large increase in envelope, stationery, and paper-bag making, 
and in paper and allied industries taken together, not only the 
numbers but the proportion of women has increased in an almost 
startling degree. The master of the largest and best-appointed 
mill I have seen, thinks that the further development of machinery 
will increase the demand for women and girls’ labour, as there 
will be a larger output of paper per skilled male operative, and 
more work in rag and paper-sorting and in stationery. 

It may be remarked that the fluctuating percentage of women 
employed in successive decades (see subjoined table) is precisely 
what might be expected to occur in consequence of change and 
development in the mechanical process. When machinery takes 
over certain operations, previously performed by women, more 
male workers are required to see to the engines, and temporarily 
the proportion of women decreases ; but as the demand for the 
cheapened product expands, more women again are needed for 
the lighter complementary processes. 

No evidence is forthcoming to show that women have been 
dismissed or set aside owing to the regulations of the Act; no 
employer, and only one foreman, thought the regulations had any 
such tendency. In one or two cases it was considered preferable 
to employ boys in machine-tending, but the reason given was not 
the prohibition of women’s work at night, but the greater handi- 
ness of boys with machines, and the desirability of getting them 
taught their trade. The prohibition of overtime is sometimes 
considered an inconvenience ; but not one of a nature to cause 
displacement of women. The demand for women in paper mills 
is great, not only because of the comparative smallness of their 
wages, but because of their special aptitude for some kinds of 
work. In two mills I have been told that women had taken over 
work previously done by male young persons, t.c., the very same 
glazing and cutting operations where the prohibition of night 
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work and restriction of overtime are most felt, and where the 
special exception allowing male young persons to work at night 
may be expected to handicap women most seriously. 

There is doubtless here some 4^gree of competition between 
women and male young persons. It is noticeable that some 
observers imagine the former to be encroaching on the latter, 
others that the reverse process is taking place. The fact seems 
to be that while girls have an advantage from their smaller fingers 
and lighter touch, boys have more strength, more aptitude to 
manage machines, and are better worth teaching, as they may grow 
up into competent mechanics.^ In this way a sort of natural 
division of labour takes place, as, for instance, where two girls 
sit below the “cutter’* to catch and sort the sheets, with one 
lad or young man apparently doing only the same work, but ready 
to assist in case of any accident, or, as is seen in glazing, where 
two or sometimes four girls feed in sheets, and one man places the 
paper between the zinc, and carries it to and from the roller, which 
is work too hard for girls. Industrial fitness, rather than indus- 
trial freedom, seems here to determine the distribution of employ- 
ment. It has also to be remembered that although boys may 
be employed on a night-shift, they are not allowed overtime, and 
the expense of the extra shift probably neutralises the possible 
advantage of night work as far as these auxiliary operations are 
concerned. 

It may here be worth while to quote an interesting table pre- 
pared by Mr. Baker in 1872, which shows the progress of the 
industry in the three years immediately following the Act, in the 
Western and Midland Counties. The table includes Bucks, 
Berks, and part of Lancs, but not Kent. It shows the number 
of adult workers to have increased, female in a slightly larger 
proportion than male ; the number of mills to have decreased, and 
the machinery measured in horse-power to have been very largely 
increased. The decreased number of mills may be partly due to 
the elimination of those employers whose capital could not stand 
the strain of making up for the deprivation of child labour and 
the restrictions on women’s and young persons’ employment. 
There may have been hardship in particular cases, but the table 
undoubtedly shows a net gain of efficiency in the industry without 
any loss of employment to women. 

1 Those who advocate employing women always and wherever possible are apt to 
forget the necessity of keeping up the supply of skilled and trained workers. The 
girl may do one particular bit of work as well as, or better than, the boy, but as One 
master said to the present writer, ** she won’t grow into a journeyman.” 
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Tables I. 

Taken from Factory Inspectors' Jteportt BOth Aprils 1872 (JOT. C, 1872, XPJ.), 
p. 173. “ A comparative view of Progress or Decline of non-textile Factories 

under the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867,” from 1868 to 1871. 

P. 177. Paper-making. 


Year. 

No. of 
mills. 

Horse-power. 

Children 
under 18. 

Males. 

18-18. 

Females, 

13- 

Males, 

18- 

ToUl 

mules. 

Total 

females. 

jSteam. 

Water. 

Males. 

Females. 

1868 

1871 

j 

157 

149 

6,207 

7,311 

2,610 

3,569 

361 

86 

127 

62 

882 

1,044 

1 

[ 3,641 
3,820 

3,620 

3,829 

4,863 

4,969 

3,768 

3,872 


Table II. 

(This table is compiled from the Census of Occupations and from private 
information. ) 

Percentage of Females in total employed. 


England and Wales. 



Males. 

Females. 

Percentage of 
females. 

1861 

7,746 

5,611 

42 0 

1871 

10,142 

6,630 

39-5 

1881 

10,352 

8,277 

44*4 

1891 

12,014 

8,029 

400 

1901 i 

16,359 

1 

8,861 

36*6 

Kent. 


1 

Males. 1 

Females. 

Percentage of 
females. 

1861 

1,256 

1,616 

56-3 

1871 

1,877 

1,726 

65-6 

1881 

1,319 

1,723 

66-6 

1891 

1,676 

1,606 

47-3 

1901 

2,362 

! 1,856 

440 


Lancashire. 




Males. 

Females. 

Percentage of 
females. 

1861 

1,114 

460 

29-2 

1871 

2,037 

962 

82-1 

1881 

2,670 

1,487 

1,697 

85‘8 

1891 

3,306 

32‘6 

1901 

4,854 

1,328 

23-4 

Hand-made paper mill. 

Kent. 


Males. 

Females. 

Percentage of 
females. 

1864 

29 

41 

68-5 

1871 

31 

69 

66-6 

1881 

38 

69 

64 5 

1891 

39 

66 

62 '5 

1901 

38 

62 

620 


i 


Percentage of Females in paper and allied indmlriesy England and Wales. 



Hales. 

Females, 

Percentage of 
females. 

1861 

19,173 

11,632 


1871 

24,378 

16,611 


1881 

27,190 

25,799 i 

48-7 

1891 

84,767 

89,477 

63 2 

1901., 

42,662 

64,670 1 

56*2 
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Wages, 

Information as to wages is not sufficiently definite to be satis^ 
factory. One employer states that women's wages have doubled 
within his memory, which goes back to before the Act of 1867, 
and he thinks the rise in some measure due to the restriction of 
night work. He says that in his own village the wages of girls in 
paper-making are now equal to those of agricultural labourers, so 
that some of the girls are earning as much as their own fathers. 
Another employer, near London, thinks wages “ have not greatly 
altered with regard to women employed in the treatment of raw 
materials ; but have distinctly risen in the case of w^omen employed 
on the more delicate operations of our manufacture, such as sorting, 
finishing, parcelling, &c.” These kinds of w’ork are usually paid 
piece work, except in the case of beginners, who are generally 
paid five qr six shillings a wreek to begin with. Sometimes 
specially important sorting is given to a highly-skilled worker, and 
paid by time. This is in cases where the work must be done 
with minute and extra care. 

It must be remembered that as hours on the whole are shorter, 
any rise of wages indicates a more than proportional rise in the 
rate measured by time. 

For wages before the Act, the only information I have been 
able to obtain is as follows : — 


Year. 

Source. 

Day. 

Week. 

Kind of Work. 

1863 

Ure’s Dictionary of Arts and Manu- 
factures, p. 336 

1/4 

710 , 1 /. 

8/- 

8/- 

“Parters." 

Hag-cutten. 

1869 

1860 

Encycloptedia Britannica 

Returns of Wages, Leeds and 
Neighbourhood^ 

1863 

Returns of Wages, Blackburn and 
Neighbourhood 


8/-. 9/- 

8/- to 12/. 

10/- 

8/1 

7/- 

Willow room. 
Shoddy pickers and 
drjsorters. 

Bleach house. 
Various. 

Bag-sorters. 

Women, 

1864 

1867-8 

Do. do. do. 

Do. do. do. 

0. Emp. Comm, av, of 18 entries... 
Returns of Wages, Newcastle and 
Neighbourhood 

— 

1880 

Returns of Wages, London and 
Neighbourhood 


•1 

f 10/6 : 




\ 7/6 

Girls, 


The following particulars are supplied by employers. In 
column 5 the figures are merely verbal estimates ; in column 3 a 
recent week or two weeks’ earnings, taken at random from the 
wages book, have’ been divided by the number of women 
employed 
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Source. 

Kind of mill. 

Average 

earn- 

ings. 

Detoxiption of 
employees. 

Einployera’ estimates end 
remarks. 

1901. 
No. 1 

Kent ... 

Hand* - made 
paper 

10/8} 

62 women and 
girls 

3 best workers in the salle 
got £2 4.9. between 
them. 

1903. 
No. 2 

Kent ... 

Hand • made 
paper 



7/. to 12/-. 



No. 3 

1 

Fine paper . . . 

m 

9/- 

16/11 

11/21 

m 

15/- 

80 rag-cutters, 
d rag sorters. 

18 glazors. 

8 layers-on. 

40 overlookers . . 

Forewoman. 

15 of these are young be- 
ginners. 

No. 4 



ll/6i 

Rag-cutlers.. 

Paper sorters, 11/- to 
14/- ; overlookers, 2/- 
a aay. 



No. 5 

Bucks.. 


8/91 

10/41 

20 cutters. 

4 paper sorters 

Rag cutters, 10/- or 12/-. 


No, 6 

Bucks.. 

Millboard 



Only 4 or 6 women ; 9/- 
a week ; at busier times 
10/- or 12/-, rough 
work. 



Herts... 

Writing paper 



General wage of women 
given as 12/- ; some 
13/-, 14/-; rag-sorters, 
10/-, 11/- ; several fore- 
women, 16/-. 



No. 8 

Kent ... 

White paper.. 



Paper sorters, 12/6, 18/- ; 
glazers, 10/6, 11/- ; 

best, 13/-. Rag-cutters, 
11/- ; av. given as 12/-. 



Kent ... 

Coloured paper 



Rag - house, 10/-, 12/- ; 
paper sorting, ditto. 
At the cutter, 10/-, 
11/- ; general wage 12/-. 



No.l0 

Berks... 

[ 

Brown paper,. 



Beginners, 5/- ; ** after a 
girl is put on piece- 
work we don’t think 
much of her unless 
she can earn 10/- or 
12/.”; some 16/., 16/-. 
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Source. 

Kind of mill. 

Average 

earn* 

ings. 

Deacription of 
employees. 

Employers* estimates and 
remarks. 



Printing paper 



Bough work, 23 women, 
10/> ; 20 sorters and 
finishers, 14/- to 20/-. 


• 

No.l2 

Lancs.. 




In rag-house, 12/- ; paper 
sorting, 16/- to 23/-. 






Efficiency, Industrial and Social, 

The relatively short hours now customary are generally felt to 
make for efficient work. The legal working day is never 
now a subject of complaint, and the hours of work, which in 
glazing and cutting used frequently to be from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m., 
before the Act, are now often voluntarily reduced to less than 
the k'.gal maximum, viz., 6 to 5 or 5.30, and so on. In one case 
the master had tried the experiment of introducing piece work and 
shorter hours, with the result that more work was done and the 
women ^s earnings wore increased. Permission to work overtime, 
which is sometimes desired, is in other cases spoken of doubt- 
fully. In envelope-making, overtime may be worked thirty times 
per annum ; and in a large envelope and account-book works the 
foreman, whilst regretting that the girls should not be free to 
earn more extra money in this way, almost in tlie same breath 
stated that overtime was of little use from his point of view, as, if 
the girls stayed late one day, they were sure to come late the 
next. A foreman in a paper mill said he thought it answered 
better to work women short hours only. 

The restriction of overtime is chiefly felt in the processes of 
finishing the manufactured article, and may give a certain stimu- 
lus to the development of machinery, as appears indirectly from 
the statement of .a manufacturer to the Commission, that over- 
time was required because he had only one pair of rollers — “ We 
ought to have two.** (Eeport, p. 309.) In a large envelope mill 
a great deal of machinery has been introduced to save women’s 
labour; the reason assigned by the employer was that there is 
locally a deficiency of labour of this class and a scarcity of women 
and girls. It was, however, stated later on by a foreman in the 
same mill, that the restriction of overtime had previously been 
found very inconvenient, and more machines having been intro- 
duced, any sudden pressure of business could now be successfully 
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dealt with. Automatic self-feeding rollers had been introduced 
in this mill, which did away with the need of the girl helpers 
altogether; yet the demand for women’s wwk is keen and still 
increasing in the same mill. . 

With regard t© home life, the only employer seen who was of 
an age to remember conditions before the Act, stated emphatically 
that legal regulation had been of the greatest benefit to women 
workers. The old state of things in which women worked irre- 
gular hours, and in some cases all through the night, in relays, as 
the men did, was demoralising, and, as scarcely needs proving, 
fatal to any orderly home life. 

As regards healthy conditions of work, existing regulation 
seems scarcely to go far enough. The work of rag-cutting usually 
involves a great deal of dust and dirt. In the making of the best 
paper, only new rags are used, and the wwk seems then un- 
objectionable ; in the largest and best-appointed mills, on the 
other hand, the cutting is done chiefly by machinery, and the dust 
and dirt are eliminated by ingenious and effective appliances. In 
others, neither of these conditions is obtained, and only the fact 
that paper mills have often the natural advantfige of being situated 
in the midst of the country, with doors and windows opening on to 
green fields and admitting plenty of fresh air, mitigates the un- 
pleasant nature of the work, which can scarcely fail to be un- 
healthy and even somewhat degrading. It is not surprising to be 
told that the women who do this work are regarded as socially 
much inferior to those employed on the finished paper ; and it 
seems likely that a little more pressure from above to improve 
their conditions would cause rag-cutting to be almost entirely 
taken over by machinery, except in the case of high-class paper, 
where, from the nature of the rags used, it is not an objectionable 
occupation. A useful extension of the existing law would be 
the requirement of washing apparatus, water and towels, as at 
present in specifically “dangerous” trades. It goes without 
saying that the best employers voluntarily make this provision. 
In other cases it is absent or inadequate. 

Conclusion, 

To sum up : it would seem at first sight that women are 
especially handicapped in paper-making owing to the fact that 
night work is considered essential, is prohibited to women, and is 
permitted under certain conditions to the most formidable com- 
petitors of women, viz., male young persons. Nevertheless, the 
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demand for women- workers seems to be steadily increasing, and 
no displacement can be shown except that which has been brought 
about by the progress and development of the industry on its 
mechanical side. The hours worked by the majority of women 
are about 25 per cent, shorter than the legal maximum, and this 
arrangement is mainly due to conditions inherent in the industry 
itself, the main features and characteristics of which have 
been little affected by the provisions of the Factory 
Act. As regards the minority, certain grave abuses have 
been checked, night work and overtime have been aban- 
doned, and there is no evidence that the employment of 
women has been thereby hindered. Wages have risen, though 
hours are shorter. There is no direct evidence that the rise of 
wages is due to the influence of regulation, but neither is there 
any reason to suppose that the rise has been thereby checked or 
impeded. The demand for women’s labour is greatest, and their 
earnings are said to show most of the upward tenderf".y, in the 
lighter, cleaner and more dexterous employments. ' In these 
better-skilled branches, where healthy conditions are necessary 
to maintain efficiency, the regulations of the Act, so far as they 
enforce those conditions, do not hinder, but promote the employ- 
ment of women, and indirectly tend to divert their labour into 
those channels where it is least at a discount and most in 
demand. 


B. L. Hutchins. 



STATIONAEY POPULATION IN FRANCE 

The last returns of the movement of population in France have 
lately appeared (Journal Officiel of 23rd October, 1903), and it 
appears that an excess of births over deaths has been registered 
in 1902, as well as in 1901. 'in 1900 the proportion had been 
reversed with a surplus of 25,988 deaths, whilst excesses of 72,398 
and 83,944 births are ascertained for 1901 and 1902. Still, the in- 
crease is due to the reduction of mortality, and not to a rising 
of the birth-rate, for in 1901 more than 857,000 births had been 
registered, against only 845,378 in 1902. The only really prolific 
regions of France continue to be Brittany, especially Celtic 
Brittany, and the departments of the Pas de Calais and the Nord, 
where the coal mines and the development of industry have 
attracted a numerous element of Flemish origin. If the whole of 
France were to take example by the Bretons, the annual national 
increase would, in round numbers, reach 456,000, but the great 
majority persevere in considering that the safest way to testify 
their love to their children is to have only one or two. A parallel 
regard for their own comfort and security confirms them in this 
conclusion, Audaces fortuna juvat is not at all the motto of the 
average Frenchman. Still, it would be an exaggeration to believe 
that France is a country of bachelors. Frenchmen marry much 
the same as their neighbours ; only they never forget the para- 
mount importance of prudence in all matters connected with their 
family, as well as business, arrangements. 

In his Expansion de la NationaliU Franqaise (Paris, 1903), a 
well-known Russian writer, M. Novicow, formerly Vice-president 
of the International Institute of Sociology, maintains that the 
stationary level of population in France ought not to inspire appre- 
hensions. He calculates that by the end of the twentieth century 
from 100 to 160 millions of men may probably, in and out of 
Europe, live under the government of France ; he further considers 
that the linguistic conquests of the French language and literature 
No. 64. — ^voL. XIV. s 
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will make partial Frenchmen of crowds of intelligent and educated 
foreigners* and concludes that if, even at the end of this century, 
the number of French subjects does not exceed 100 millions, it 
must be admitted that a nation of 100 millions of highly civilised 
men, possessing a complete intellectual and scientific apparatus, 
must, and will always, exert a considerable influence on the 
destinies of mankind. 

All this sounds very pleasant. Still, remembering that van- 
quished Greece morally conquered her stern conqueror, but was 
not the less compelled to submit to his rule, French publicists 
generally decline to be comforted by such optimistic predictions, 
and insist on the indisputable fact that in 1860 Germany and 
France had about the same population, that the former now has 
about 52 millions of inhabitants against only 38 for the latter, and 
that this ominous difference goes on growing steadily and rapidly. 

In order to discover remedies, leagues have been founded, 
oificial inquiries appointed, thousands of newspaper articles written 
and pamphlets issued from the press. Exemptions from, or rather 
alleviations of, military service have first been proposed, but, as 
they are only granted on a very reduced scale, they ought rather 
to be considered as dictated by humanity, and not as effectual in- 
centives to population. The bulk of remedies proposed turn round 
either modifications in the system of taxation, or the remodelling 
of successoral laws. Not much is to be expected from the 
taxation of bachelors, or the reduction of the direct taxes paid 
by the heads of numerous families, as a man who does not care to 
assume the burden of the education of several children is not 
likely to alter his mind for the consideration of a paltry reduction 
in his roll of taxes. As to the increase of the rate of succession 
duties whenever the parental estate devolves on a family of only 
one or two children, the rate, if moderate, will remain inopera- 
tive, and, if heavy, will be looked on as a disguised confiscation 
by the State, and surely evaded in most cases. 

Desirous to remove this stigma of confiscation, a French ojB&cer, 
Colonel Toutee, the explorer of Dahomey and Southern Soudan, 
last summer submitted a Note on the means of increasing the birth* 
rate in France to the Acadimie des Sciences Morales et Poli- 
tiques, in which he suggested the insertion of the following addi- 
tional article in the Code Civil “ Each succession must be 
divided. To each singular heir will be assigned, over and above 
his own share, as many shares equal to his own as he has children 
living or represented. The only child will receive one-half of the 
property, the other half devolving on such persons as would be 
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heirs-at-law if he were not existing.” The Coloners aim was 
obviously to displace the popular feeling for equality from children 
to grandchildren, and also to reach families with only one child, 
who else would have escaped* the law. A premium being thus 
conferred on prolific and early marriages, he confidently hoped 
that amongst relatively well-to-do classes an annual increase of 
400,000 births would soon be registered. 

These sanguine hopes were not entertained by the AcadSmie, 
First and foremost, this plan is open to the grave objection that 
it manifestly favours the eldest children, as they are more likely 
to be married and have children at the date of the parents’ decease 
than the younger ones, who very probably may still be under age. 
Then, from a more general standpoint, it remains doubtful whether 
the mode of partition of the parents’ property has any decided 
action on the number of progeny. It must not be forgotten that 
the Code Civil allows parents freely to bequeath a fraction of their 
property (from one-half to one-quarter, according to the number of 
ascendants and descendants), and that French parents only 
make use of this power very exceptionally for pensions 
to old servants, charitable purposes, &c. Under the Ancien 
Regime, during the period when France colonised Canada, 
Louisiana, and some of the Antilles, the rule of equality of parti- 
tion was even far more stringent for non-noble estates. Even 
collateral relations then enjoyed an indefeasible claim on the 
patrimonial goods of the deceased, and, according to most coutumes, 
the quotum disponible , as it is now called, could not as at present 
be the object of a legacy in favour of one of the children. The 
acceptance by one of them of a liberality of this kind entailed the 
forfeiture of his legal portion. The noblesse always excepted, a 
system of jealous equality amongst children has thus been preva- 
lent for centuries before the Revolution, and this rigid equality 
has not interfered with the raising of a surplus of population which 
crossed the ocean and settled down in the New World. Measured 
by the standard of colonisation, the fluctuations of population thus 
seem at least in France — not to be influenced by the laws of 
succession. 

Whatever may be their personal views on the general oppor- 
tunity of enlarging the testamentary freedom of heads of families, 
the leading French economists and jurists concur in the opinion 
that, as regards population, we are in presence of a ten- 
dency, universal in our part of the world, in which France has 
simply opened the march and is followed — in truth at a distance — 
by its nearest neighbours. This tendency is generated and fostered 

s 2 
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by the spread of democratical notions, and the bias of the 
masses to care first of all for their terrestrial welfare ; it is also 
verified in the United States amongst native Americans. This 
opinion has been most ably and steadfastly defended by M. Paul 
Leroy Beaulieu, in his Traiti d’ Economic Politique (4 vols. , 1896), 
and in numerous articles contributed to the Economiste Frangais ; 
no legislation whatever can altogether arrest such a popular current 
swelling as a rising tide on the seashore. Palliatives are only 
possible, and, as such, M. Leroy Beaulieu endorses the proposal 
that in France a sort of right of preference be granted to the 
fathers of families of at least three children in the appointments 
to about 600,000 inferior administrative places, which are in the 
gift of Government, and the duties of which can be satisfactorily 
discharged by any honest man who has passed through a primary 
school. Immigration, which is strong, ought certainly not to be 
discouraged, as the French people enjoy a remarkable power of 
assimilating elements of foreign origin ; the son of a foreigner, if 
born in France, is, in nine cases out of ten, as thoroughly French 
as if he were descended of a long line of unmixed French ancestors. 
M. Leroy Beaulieu also alludes to the fact that if the soil 
of France were as rich in coal mines as England and Germany, 
France would probably count about ten millions of inhabitants 
more ; the growing utilisation of the motive power derived from 
waterfalls so diffused in mountainous districts may determine the 
formation of industrial and consequently populous centres in 
hitherto almost abandoned regions. A great saving of human lives 
could also be realised on infantile mortality ; it has been calculated 
that superior cleanliness and nicer attention to hygienic rules 
would yearly rescue 60,000 or 70,000 infants carried off by an un- 
timely death. In Paris, for the last few years, whenever a baby is 
presented for the registration of its birth at the Mairie, a small 
volume containing appropriate directions is delivered to the mother 
or nurse ; this is only a beginning, as the range of possible and 
desirable improvement in this respect is unhappily still very wide. 

If prudential considerations are sometimes legitimated by the 
circumstances of individual life, it cannot be denied that when 
they encroach beyond such limits they are the symptoms of an 
unsound state of society. Putting aside military power, their 
excessive development is a cause of national economic debiUty; 
only children are mostly spoiled children, and spoiled children, 
especially if they inherit a small competency, are apt to turn out 
weak creatures, unable to engage with energy in the struggle for 
existence. Man being both a producer and a consumer, a nation 
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with a stationary population is liable to become, in the long run, a 
nation sentenced to linger on a stationary level of production, and 
to lose its elasticity of taxation, which is another cause of political 
weakness. In some quarters, it has already been asserted that 
France only maintains her high financial rank through the superior 
saving capacity of her sons. 

It is an uni)leasant task to dwell on dismal forebodings. Never- 
theless it is a curious fact to observe that even in prolific Germany, 
where the danger of depopulation does not seem very threatening, 
a reaction appears to set in among scientists against the un- 
mitigated approval of the ideas of Malthus, expressed by such 
men as Professor Wagner and the late Professor Rumelin. With- 
out entering into details, it may be noticed here that Dr. 
Schallrnayer, who, with his book on “Heredity and Selection in 
the Life of Nations ” (Vererbung und Auslese im Lehenslauf der 
Voelker)^ recently carried off the first prize in a competition on 
Darwinism and the State, emphatically declares that preventive 
sexual intercourse means national suicide. We ought to add that, 
having visited China and Japan, the author has been impressed 
by the prolificity of their citizens. 

E. Castelot 



THE ECONOMY OF CHINESE LABOUB 

In tho three successive winters of 1869, 1870, 1871, it was 
my lot to travel about 2,500 miles on horseback in the province of 
Chih Li, and to spend three summers entirely amongst the rustic 
Chinese of the Peking plain. In 1872, I walked about 200 miles 
from Kewkiang to Hankow ; in 1880, 1 covered, on foot and by 
chair, about 2,000 miles in Sz Ch’wan, Hu Peh, and Kwei Chou 
provinces, besides journeying over 1,000 miles in boats; in 1883, 
I must have travelled, chiefly on foot, but also by boat and chair, 
some 1,500 miles in Fuh Kien and Cheh Kiang; and, besides all 
these tours, 1 made a number of short journeys from time to time 
in Kwang Tung, Hai-nan, Kiang Su, and An Hwei. Finally, 
during 1888, I undertook a special study of emigrant Chinese in 
Tonquin, Cochin-China, the Straits Settlements, Siam, Burma, 
Sumatra, Java, Australia, Fiji, New Zealand, the United States, 
and Japan. In 1885-7, I spent two years in Corea ; in 1892-3, a 
year in Burma. I introduce the subject with these preliminary 
remarks, partly in order to justify my presumption in writing at 
all, and partly in order to show how hopeless it would be to include 
specific evidence* upon Chinese labour from all these places within 
the short limits of this paper. 

Eoughly speaking, I have found that the average cost in China 
of unskilled labour is about 100 copper cash a day ; of skilled labour 
anything from that sum up to 300 cash a day. In spite of the 
fact that “copper cash ” has no definite meaning, and that silver 
has no definite quality or weight; that there are base cash, fine 
cash, nominal cash, paper cash, imaginary cash, clean dollars, 
“ chop” dollars. Government and local taels, different touches of 
silver, and so on ; still, the broad fact remains that “ 300 cash ” 
means from a franc to a shilling per diem; and “100 
cash ” thus means about fourpence. Inland, where money 
^ Evidencd of the most detailed desoription is given in a report (No. 24,867) 
printed for the Colonial Of&oe and the Foreign Office in 1888 ; and also in a book 
(published and sold in Hong Kong only) entitled Up the Y<mgtseet 1881. 
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is scarce and little used, it is usual for the fourpenny- 
man to receive his food, and, in addition, 1,000 to 1,200 
cash a month : in other words, a sum of from 60 to 70 cash, or, 
say, threepence a day, is ample wherewith to provide a healthy 
labourer with solid wholesome meals. If he has a family, he prob- 
ably also owns a patch of land : in any case, he must use the cash 
balance according to his own lights. Just as our clerks are ex- 
pected to keep up respectability on salaries little, if anything, in 
advance of fitters’ or boiler-makers* wages, so in China the literary 
man not yet arrivi^ the schoolmaster, the scribe, the fortune-teller 
— all these — can and do live on much the same pay as the workman 
or agriculturist, except that their sedentary life enables them to 
economise a trifle in food in order to launch out in “ respectability.” 
I have never had any difficulty in engaging good scholars at from 
six to ten Mexican dollars a month, nothing found. The fact that 
a Mexican was once worth 4s. 2d., like the American dollar, 
scarcely affects the economy of internal China, although it has 
recently fallen to the neighbourhood of eighteenpence : cash have 
become dearer, as I once explained in the Economist; but, after 
all, things have shaken down much on the old lines. 

Of course, life at the treaty ports, and notably at such great 
centres as Shanghai, Tientsin, and Hankow, has seriously affected 
this primitive condition of affairs. And long before the wages of 
artisans, servants, masons, and builders went up, Chinese sailors 
had already for years been drawing huge pay : for instance, I dis- 
tinctly remember, thirty years ago, signing on the roughest class 
of seamen at $16 or $20 a month, or about double the pay of the 
highly-educated Chinese gentleman who was at the moment assist- 
ing me to ascertain their names. Since the ” Boxer*’ wars, the 
awakening of China, the enormous demand for Chinese labour 
created by the Eussians and by the different railway syndicates, 
of course the market must of necessity be still more disturbed ; 
and it is an undoubted fact that, all over the Far East — in China, 
Japan, Corea, Annam, and Manila — prices are rapidly going up 
all round; luxury is increasing, and life assumes a broader scope 
upon a more expensive scale. Still, it must be remembered that 
(apart from Manchuria) there are not 10,000 adult civilian Euro- 
peans in the whole of the five countries named, and consequently 
the artificial demands created at a few oases in the vast desert of 
poverty cannot have a very widely extended effect upon the 
average simplicity of Chinese life. 

I have often watched the hundreds, and even thousands, of 
return emigrants from Siam and ” the Straits,*' landing in boats 
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quite close to my window, from the steamer in the offing at Hoihow* 
The same scene may be witnessed almost daily in the season at 
Swatow and Amoy. Hongkong is so busy and miscellaneous a 
place, that a proportionate or even larger number landing also 
there, is quite swamped amid the gigantic daily passenger traffic 
by junk and by steamer, with Canton, Macao, and the mainland. 
No matter where a coolie goes to, and what he does, he earns abroad 
at least ten, and usually nearer twenty Mexican dollars a month. 
America and Australia are rather out of court now, and, at any 
rate , the special restrictions they impose call for a special class of 
emigrants, who circumvent the law in special ways. But, apart 
from these two places, all Chinamen may be said to emigrate to rice 
countries , where rice is even cheaper than at home. Moreover , there 
is a steady ** chow trade with China, i.e., an enormous export of 
‘‘trash,'' destined for the coolie consumer abroad. Besides, the 
ngapi of Burma, and the corresponding fish sauces of Annam 
(nuoc-nam) and Siam (nam-keng), are agreeable to the Chinese 
palate, and are healthy withal : hence the Chinaman abroad lives 
very well on the same 60 cash a day — or its equivalent — that he 
needs at home; moreover, he gets — in most places — opium, gam- 
ing, theatre, and other indulgences; he enjoys a free, varied, and 
active life, beyond the reach of squeezes ; and he invariably comes 
home with his $200 a year tied round his waist. (Hence the 
extraordinarily heavy loss of Chinese life whenever there is a ship- 
wreck.) He may come home on a visit once a year ; or he may 
come only once in ten years ; but, unless he founds a house abroad, 
his savings are certain to average about $200 on the year. For 
30,000 return emigrants every year, this means six million dollars, 
or ^600 ,000, at least. Chinamen are slow to “found ceme- 
teries" abroad, and they will never do so unless (as is the case in 
many English colonies) they feel permanently secure. A ceme- 
tery means, in effect, also a Chinese wife, and a legitimate one 
too ; a solid house ; investments ; naturalisation ; change in attire ; 
but, strange to say, in spite of disloyalty to the dynasty, never the 
abandonment of the purely Manchu pigtail. 

As the question of Chinese labour in the Transvaal is now 
occup 3 dng general attention, I may specially recall my visits to 
the Chinese-worked tin mines of Perak (Malay Peninsula) and 
Maliwun (Burma) ; also to the gold mines of Ballarat, some of 
which were under Chinese management. The impression left 
upon , me m each instance was admirable. , So long as agreements 
aace kept, and Chinamen are treated with good faith and justice, 
there is no fear whatever of strikes or malingering. There are 
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dangers of “rows” (several of which I have myself witnessed) 
owing to family, “ ancestral,” and tribal feuds; or, too often, in 
consequence of some stupid foreign official suddenly and 
peremptorily introducing new regulations, without giving adequate 
notice, or without considering and allowing for the Chinese re- 
ligious and social prejudices. I take it the German- Jew element 
in South Africa would require particularly close Government super- 
vision in order to make sure that the Chinaman’s stipulated rights 
and privileges were in no way evaded by the cosmopolitan million- 
aire, for it was precisely amongst the Germans in Sumatra that 
I noticed, in 1888, a tendency to be overbearing, and to take advan- 
tage of unprotectedness. Possibly this is not so any longer. If 
Chinamen are imported, there ought to be imported with them an 
English official akin to the Protector of Chinese in Singapore, 
speaking the dialect or dialects of the coolies, and totally indepen- 
dent of the moneyed magnates of the Band, and of their favour. 
Moreover, there ought to be a Chinese consul, and precautions 
should be taken that he be not of the “ squeezing,” or money- 
making order. The best way to teach China self-respect is to 
respect her, and leave to her a legitimate control over her own 
destinies. The English Protector should have a small staff of 
clerks and writers, capable of issuing and printing the requisite 
notices, proclamations, and agreements in the Chinese language. 
Arrangements should be made for the importation of rice and 
“ trash ” free of duty. By “ trash ” is meant paper-money for 
the dead, incense sticks, spatchcocked ducks, preserved eggs, 
bamboo shoots, sea-slugs, seaweed, dried and salt fish, and all the 
innumerable curiosities, edibles,, medicaments, and condiments in 
which Chinamen delight. Chinamen require no priests ; they rear 
their temples and manage them in their own local way. It will be 
impossible to exclude opium ; the only thing is to minimise the 
evil by placing it under Government control, and giving the 
labourer a bonus on the profits made out of him to take back home 
with him. The greatest precautions should be taken to facilitate 
the temporary and respectful stowage of coffins in properly pro- 
tected places : and, when the relative is prepared to take the corpse 
home, to make reasonable, safe, and cheap arrangements for the 
carriage. There are many other points connected with Chinese 
fads and prejudices which it is impossible to enumerate here, but 
which should be most carefully placed in the hands of experts. 

It is popularly supposed that Chinese miners object to working 
underground ; if it occasionally be so — which it is — it is on account 
of their ignorance in the past of the precise effects of fire-damp ; 
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for this reason they prefer surface work if they can get it ; but T 
have seen native-worked coal-mines at several places in Hu Peh 
and Sz Ch'wan, where the shafts, though not perpendicular, ran 
sloping for considerable depths into the earth. The passages were 
ventilated by an ingenious system of water- wheels, fitted with 
“ cog-fans,** and the coolies wore ordinary oil-lamps made fast 
round their foreheads. The foremen, who seemed to understand 
something of the principle of fire-damp, said that these lamps were 
perfectly safe so long as the ventilators were kept active. But, 
besides these native mines, I have seen hundreds of cheerful 
Chinese “operating” the various French coal-mines in Tonquin 
and Annam, where the shafts were perpendicular. 

Interest is remarkably high in China. In country villages 
there is no difiiculty in getting 15, 20, or even 30 per 
cent, on money carefully lent out. Land is also cheap, 
and for $200 a Chinaman can purchase or rent enough 
to live on. But, in addition to that, every Chinese is 
a born huckster, and with a capital of from $200 to 
$1,000 he can even set a whole family or tribe upon its legs. It 
is by no means unusual in many parts of China to invest money in 
another man’s shop or trading-junk, sharing the profits pro raid. 
Or there is a system of mutual loans, under which each person of 
ten or more contributes, say, $100; and each takes his turn, by 
lot, to enjoy the use of the whole $1,000 for one year. Conse- 
quently the return coolie with a bladder of dollars tied round his 
waist has a grand future in store ; and so cognisant has the Chinese 
Government become of this, that within the past tw^o years official 
rules for the protection of return coolies “ with their pile ” have 
been put in force at Amoy and other places. Women can be 
bought for a few shillings apiece, and on two occasions when (in 
Hankow and Hainan) I have engaged literary men at $10 a 
month, they have invested their first month’s savings in a wife. 
It may, therefore, be imagined what a harem $200 would buy, 
were the returned wanderer uxoriously inclined. 

E. H. Parker 



THE CEISIS IN THE COTTON INDUSTRY 

The main causes of the crisis through which the cotton industry 
has been passing during the last eighteen months are : (1) The 
scarcity and dearness of the raw material ; (2) the violent fluctua- 
tions in its price ; and (3) that these have been aggravated by 
speculative manipulations in the markets for raw cotton, more 
extensive, more effectively organised, and more powerfully sup- 
ported financially than any ever known, even dining the “ cotton 
famine ” of the ’sixties. 

Such conditions are unfavourable to the steady and profitable 
carrying on of almost every regular industry. If the prices of 
manufactured commodities could be promptly adjusted in accord- 
ance with an upward movement in the markets for their principal 
raw materials, the manufacturer might regard it with some 
composure, and there would in most cases be no serious 
interruption arising from this source in the industrial pro- 
cesses. But for well-known reasons the adjustment, in 
the case of the British cotton trade, is always exceedingly 
slow, and, in many of its departments, is often long delayed. The 
English cotton industry is very much more varied in its products 
than any other, and is singular in that the markets for its products 
are world-wide. It may happen, therefore, that in one depart- 
ment or another the demand for them may be so urgent that prices 
of the finished commodity respond more or less quickly to an in- 
crease in the cost of production. Such instances have occurred in 
the course of the present crisis, but they are quite exceptional, and 
they are not of suflicient importance to vitiate the broad statement 
that the cotton industry of this country has been, and still is, suffer- 
ing from scarcity of raw material, and its attendant aggravations, 
in a measure far greater than those who are not acquainted with 
the facts are likely to be aware of. The losses of employers by the 
disappearance of profits, by the stoppage of machinery, or by fluctu- 
ations in the cotton markets, and those of the workpeople by irregu- 
larity of employment, since the beginning of 1903, are roughly 
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estimated at between £3,000,000 and £4,000,000, and they are 
not yet ended. 

But the trouble has not been confined to the cotton industry 
of the United Kingdom. That of the United States has also 
Buffered very severely, and to a less degree the like industries of the 
European Continent. Even the cotton spinners of India have 
had to endure some of its consequences, for although the produc- 
tion of their raw material — the shorter stapled Indian cotton — has 
increased, the demand for it on the Continent as a substitute for 
American has become larger, and its price has consequently risen 
considerably. German cotton spinners have escaped the full con- 
sequences of scarcity by the fortunate recovery last year from the 
previously existing depression of trade. In Germany, and, in- 
deed, in nearly every other country except England, the produc- 
tion of cotton goods is consumed chiefly within the country itself. 
Very little relatively is exported. With the German revival came 
a greatly enlarged home demand for cotton manufactures, and 
since stocks of them in the hands of distributors had been greatly 
reduced, the demand for fresh supplies became large and urgent. 
Merchants and retail drapers bought for future delivery in enor- 
mous quantities. Spinners and manufacturers received orders, 
therefore, which placed their production under contract far for- 
ward, and they in turn bought raw cotton very freely for the pur- 
pose of covering their sales. All this happened before the prices 
of raw cotton were driven up to the highest range attained within 
the last few months. It is not difficult to understand, therefore, that 
German cotton manufacturers have escaped the extreme severity of 
the crisis, and have, indeed, endured very little of the loss which 
has fallen upon the British cotton industry. Moreover, Con- 
tinental spinners have found some relief from the increased 
crops of the shorter-stapled Indian cotton. This is suitable for 
the coarser “ counts ” or “ numbers ” of yarn spun by them, but 
English spinners, who produce, on an average, very much 
finer yarns, cannot substitute Indian for American, still less 
for Egyptian cotton. The scarcity is of the longer-fibred 
cottons — American and Egyptian— which are almost entirely 
consumed in the United States and in Europe. But it is 
the result rather of increased demand than of diminished supply. 
It is true that the last two American crops — those grown in 1902 
and 1908— yielded less than an average amount per acre, and that 
if the previous estimates, based on a normal rate of production, 
had been revised, there would have been no very serious defi- 
ciency. But the prominent fact is that the world’s consumption 
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the longer-stapled cottons has for several years been growing 
steadily. How far this expansion is due to the very low prices 
of the fibre which for nearly ten years prevailed until 1903, it is 
difficult to determine. Quita certain it is, however, that cotton 
finds its way into, many channels of consumption when it is very 
cheap, in which it is little used when it is dear. Dearness also 
tends to restrict the employment of cotton even in its accustomed 
sphere, as cheapness does to enlarge its consumption. This is 
largely a question of competition between the various textile 
materials and of their relative prices. The present crisis, then, 
may be attributed partly to two short crops in the United States, 
and partly to a progressively increasing demand. The scarcity has 
not come entirely without warning, for even in 1901, and pre- 
viously, the stocks of American cotton at the end of each season 
had become exceedingly small, and the minds of Lancashire spin- 
ners had been directed to these symptoms of barely sufficient 
supply. 

It was the incipient anticipations of scarcity thus created which 
led to the founding of the British Cotton Growing Association 
about two years ago. Its aim is to extend the production of 
cotton in British territory, the limit of its operations being deter- 
mined by the fact that within this area the most promising new 
and extended cotton-fields are to be found, and by the necessity of 
seeking the co-operation of the various Colonial Governments in 
the enterprise. The troubles of the last eighteen months have 
given great prominence to the work of the Association, which has 
already laid the foundation of a substantial addition to the supply 
of cotton. Its expert agents have for some time past been use- 
fully employed in pioneer operations in the West African Colonies, 
which promise to yield important results before long, and similar 
efforts are being made in British East Africa, Central Africa, the 
West Indies, and elsewhere. Cotton seed, cotton gins for the 
separation of the fibre, motive power, money advances to planters, 
have been judiciously supplied to an extent commensurate with the 
financial resources of the Association. The co-operation of the local 
administrations has also been successfully evoked, and there is a fair 
prospect of seeing, within the next two or three years, the substan- 
tial beginning of a permanent addition to the supply from regions 
which have hitherto contributed little or nothing towards satisfy- 
ing the requirements of the machine cotton industry of the world, 
although most of them have produced the fibre in very small quan- 
tities for local handicraft manufacture. 

I have stated that a contributory cause of the present crisis is 
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the unusually small production of cotton per acre in the United 
States during 1902 and 1903. In 1897 the area planted was 
22,067,000 acres, and the yield 11,181,000 bales. In 1898 the 
area was 23,174,000 acres, and the yield 11,235,000 bales. But in 
1902 the area was 27,847,000 acres, and the yield only 10,758,000 
bales. In 1903 not less than 28,996,000 acres were planted, and the 
crop, the exact amount of which is not yet determined, promises to 
be not more than 10,300,000 or 10,400,000 bales. This year the 
process of planting is just being completed, and although no statis- 
tics of its extent are yet available, it is probable that the amount 
may reach 30,000^00 acres. It is obvious, however, that even 
if last year’s acreage be not exceeded, there is a possibility, if the 
growing and harvesting season should be as favourable as it was 
in 1897 and 1898, that the crop of 1904 may be as much as 
13,000,000 bales. What will be the effect of anything like so 
large an increase upon the crops of the last two years? The 
answer is not easily determined. Eespected authorities say that 
however great may be the quantity grown, the amount actually 
gathered and brought to market is conditioned by the supply of 
labour in the cotton fields, and that this is insufficient to secure 
so large a crop as could be brought to maturity in a favourable 
season upon an area of 30,000,000 acres. It is no doubt true that 
the negro field population in the American Southern States in- 
creases very slowly, but it is being steadily augmented by the 
settling of Italian cultivators who grow cotton on small farms, on 
their own account, and already they have proved very successful 
in that capacity, being very much more efficient than the indepen- 
dent negro farmers with whom they compete, on quite friendly 
terms, side by side. 

It thus appears that the scarcity now existing may even this 
year be sensibly relieved by a substantial addition to the supply 
from the United States. Much of it will, of course, be required 
to make good the depletion of stocks both of raw cotton and of 
cotton manufactures which the scarcity of the last two years has 
brought about. In that case, prices are not likely to recede imme- 
diately to the very low level prevailing between 1890 and 1900. 
But anything like “famine “ prices will very soon disappear. 

The further question arises, What will be the effect upon the 
efforts to promote the growth of cotton in new regions, if prices 
should at all approach the low range experienced in the last five 
years of the nineteenth century? Obviously the incentive to 
encourage the new movement will not be so strong as it is now. 
And yet enough information has been gathered by the investiga- 
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tions of the Cotton Growing Association to warrant the belief that 
a permanent addition of considerable importance to the supply of 
cotton will remain as a result of the new effort. This fact is 
enough to encourage the promoters of the movement to persevere 
in their enterprise, and to justify their claim to public support. 
Their object is of national importance, and perseverance in its 
pursuit will be justified even if the United States crop of the 
present year should prove as large as the most sanguine estimators 
are inclined to anticipate.^ 

Elijah Helm 


^ From an instructive statistical statement recently prepared by the United 
States Department of Commerce, I take the following figures, presenting at a 
glahce the average proportional prices of American cotton, and of a few leading 
descriptions of cotton woven goods in the United States in each year from 1890 to 
1903 inclusive. The basis, viz., 100, indicates the average prices for the ten years 


1890-1899 

Middling 
raw cotton. 

Printing 

cloths. 

Bheetings. 

Drills. 

1890 

142-9 

117*7 

117-6 

121-1 

1801 

110-8 

103-6 

112-3 

114-6 

1892 

99-0 

119*3 

103-8 

102*2 

1893 

107-2 

114*6 

107*7 

106-6 

1894 

90-2 

96*8 

95*9 

97-1 

1895 

94-0 

100*9 

94*6 

93-2 

1896 

102-0 

90-9 

97-4 

100*2 

1897 

92-2 

87*6 

91*8 

90-4 

1898 

76-9 

72*6 

86*7 

86-8 

1899 

84*7 

96 3 

92*2 

88*6 

1900 

123-8 

108-6 

106-9 

105-0 

1901 

111*1 

99*3 

101*8 

102-2 

1902 

115*1 

108-9 

101*4 

102*0 

1903 

144*7 

113*3 

110*6 

109-9 


It will be observed that whilst raw cotton was, in 1903, 44-7 per cent, above the 
basis number, the three typical descriptions of woven goods were, on an average, 
only 11 *27 per cent, higher than their respective bases. It is, of course, not to be 
expected that manufactured commodities should rise or fall in exact proportion to 
the measure of similar movements in the raw material entering into them. But 
the rise shown in the last three columns, in 1903, is relatively much less than that 
shown in the first, even after due allowance is made lor the comparatively un- 
changed cost of the other factors in the process of manufacture. It should further 
be noticed that the disparity between the prices of raw cotton and of manufactured 
goods has become very much greater in 1904 than it was in 1908. 
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Fifty Years of Progress and the New Fiscal Policy. By Lobd 
' Bbassey, author of “ Work and Wages,” &c. (London : 

Longmans, 1904. Pp. 111.) 

If Lord Brassey were only known to the public as the author 
of ” Work and Wages,” his opinion on the fiscal question would 
receive respectful attention. But, as a matter of fact, his wide 
political experience, both at home and in the Colonies ; his asso- 
ciation with Chambers of Commerce; his work in industrial 
education and social reforms, have given him an unrivalled train- 
ing for forming a practical, common-sense opinion on the questions 
at issue. It is significant of his judicial mind that in the last 
chapter of this book he approves of the appointment of a Eoyal 
Commission to inquire into the whole subject, although, perhaps, 
the case for Free Trade has never been more forcibly presented 
within small compass, and within the power of the general reader, 
than in the book under review. As the author states, the book 
is a compilation, but in a subject of such complexity as the fiscal 
question everything depends on the method of selection. Judged 
by the results, that method has been admirable, and the materials 
are so presented that the fact of compilation is never prominent — 
the book reads as the natural product of one mind. One reason, 
no doubt, for this excellent concealment of the selective process, is 
the excellence of the connective tissue provided by the author. 
Chapter VI., on Retaliation, is one of the best, and is a good 
example of the author’s method. Incidentally there is an account 
of the way in which international transactions are settled, which 
not only shows the difiScuHy of the policy of retaliation against 
patticular nations, but also shows in a way that can be followed by 
the ordinary reader the rationale of the balancing of exports and 
imports. Again it may be pointed out that the writer admits that 
there may be caees worthy of deliberation, and it is not contended 
that the power we possess as the best foreign customer of every 
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industrial nation should never be used. Throughout, the author 
shows that he is not content simply to take up a purely laisser faire 
position. The chapter on Imperial co-operation in Colonial 
development, and that on neglected opportunities for trade and 
new employments* for the least capable, contribute positive 
elements to the solution of the difficulties that perplex so many 
who think that something is wrong, and that something ought 
to be done. In conclusion it may be said that the book shows 
a rare combination of vigorous decision and of judicial fair-minded- 
ness, and may be read with pleasure and profit by those who take 
opposite views on the fiscal question, and whether they be of the 
learned or the unlearned types. 

J. S. Nicholson 


Free Trade a Failure from the First. By Thomas Pf.nn Gaskell. 

(London : Macmillan. Pp. 91.) 

This is another of the books which had been almost finished 
before the appearance of the Fiscal Blue-book in September, 1903. 
Possibly at the time the book was written there may have been 
statements made on the side of Free Trade by over-zealous and 
ill-instructcd partisans to which the arguments here adduced 
might have been considered as answers. Now that the con- 
troversy has raged for many months, and extreme opinions have 
been qualified by criticism, the present work cannot be said to 
have any practical bearing on the subject ; it is already hopelessly 
belated ; the whole survey is too contracted, and the history and 
the theory are too old-fashioned to have any influence at the 
present stage. The history is, indeed, defective from any point 
of view. The main idea is given in the first chapter. The object 
is’ to show that the increase per annum (at compound interest) in 
the value of our exports has been no greater since Free Trade than 
it was before Free Trade. In this comparison, before Free Trade 
means from 1827 to 1846, and after Free Trade means from 1846 
to 1902. The year 1846 has been almost as fatal to fiscal perspec- 
tive as 1872. The author constantly argues as if in the year 1846 
Free Trade was definitely and completely substituted for Pro- 
tection. There could be no greater mistake. To say nothing of 
Huskisson’s reduction of the tariff, 1823—26 , we are told by Porter, 
in the “Progress of the Nation,” there began with the year 1831 
a series of reforms under Lord Sydenham which in the 
course of eight years resulted in the reduction or modification of the 
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duties on more than 700 articles of importation, and it is largely 
to these fiscal I’eforms that Porter ascribes the expansion of trade 
that then occurred after a long period of stagnation. Peel’s Budget 
of 1842, which Mr. Morley calls the greatest of the century, led up 
to the reforms effected in Gladstone’s gre^t Budgets after 
1846, and it was not till 1860 that the rule was estab- 
lished of taxation for revenue only. It is, of course, 
quite true that the abandonment of Protection has been 
only one of the causes affecting the commercial expansion of 
Britain — there were the railways and steamships, and more 
generally all the improvements in production and communication ; 
there were also various social reforms which increased our in- 
dustrial efficiency. But the writer of this booklet gives a very 
meagre account of these influences compared, for example, with 
the well-known studies of Sir Kobert Giffen. It is true, also, that 
Free Traders of the simple and popular order have exaggerated 
the effects of the repeal of the Corn Laws on the actual average 
of the price of wheat; they have talked as if before 1846 there 
was always dearness and famine, and after always cheapness and 
plenty. But for all that the simple Free Trader is moi’c just than 
the simple Protectionist. If the Corn Duties had been retained 
(even those of 1842), either the increase of population and the 
expansion of trade must have been retarded, or the average of corn 
prices must have been far higher. Indeed, our autlior admits 
that the old duties were too high ; and by analogy it may be pre- 
sumed he would admit that most of the other Protectionist duties 
were too high. So far, then, on his own reasoning, Free Trade 
got rid of useless or hurtful fiscal burdens, and apparently the 
failure of Free Trade must be due to the fact that the abandon- 
ment of Protection was carried too far. This is, of course, the case 
for the scientific tariff and the policy of negotiation and retaliation. 
But it is difficult to see how that case is strengthened by the chief 
argument of the booklet, namely, that the progress of the nation, 
as measured by the rate of increase of the exports, was as great in 
the twenty years before 1846 as on the average in the fifty-six 
years after 1846. The logical conclusion would appear to be that 
the imposition or the remission of duties varying between the 
extremes of ultra-protection and universal taxation of commodities 
on the one side, to the taxation for revenue only by means of a 
very few duties, on the other, has had practically no effect on the 
course of trade, but that the expansion of exports goes on at the 
same rate, whatever the fiscal regime. The truth is that the 
whole question of the success or failure of Free Trade is far too 
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complex to be decided by the simple method of the rate of in- 
crease of exports on this and that side of 1846. So far as this 
method proves anything, it is in favour of Free Trade ; for if we 
extend our survey back to the*beginning of the nineteenth century 
we find, in the words of Professor Ashley (“Tariff Problem/* 
p. 54), that “ British exports made no sustained progress between 
1805 and 1835,” which was a period of extreme Protection. The 
expansion began in the ’thirties, and continued in a marked 
manner (with oscillations) up to the famous year 1872. “ And,” 

says Professor Ashley, “ it is fair to attribute a considerable part of 
this increase to the Free Trade policy of the country.” The 
argument of our author proves too much even for the most ad- 
vanced fiscal reformer, and is, indeed, a reductio ad absurdum of 
the increase of exports test. 

J. S. Nicholson 


Free Trade ajid the Empire. By Professor William Gbaham, 
M.A. (London : Kegan Paul. Pp. 121, I 5 .net). 

pROFESSOB Graham does not approve of a 10 per cent, tax 
upon manufactured imports, nor of a preference upon meat, nor 
of a schedule of forbidden industries. Eetaliation of certain 
descriptions he considers “equitable,” and a small preference upon 
corn beneficial, as tending “ to prevent the ultimate rise in price in 
the United States from increased demand and greater expense of 
production ” (p. 59). He makes out a good case against a self- 
sufficient empire ; “ for so sure as we make the self-sufficient 
empire our immediate aim we shall be forced to extend the fiscal 
scheme to raw materials, and we shall be beaten in the general 
competition ; our vast commerce in the neutral markets, that we 
might easily retain and increase, we shall lose in pursuit of largely 
illusory gains ” (p. 109). The most convincing chapter in the 
book is the final one, where the obstacle to Imperial Federation 
presented by the affection of our Colonies for self-government is 
discussed. The conclusion reached is : “ The only fatal policy is 
to anticipate and force the future by premature institutions or 
policies which, in all probability, would have exactly the opposite 
effect to that intended. The Empire as it stands is not at all in a 
bad condition ; it can afford to wait, and can endure with benefit 
a good deal of ‘ letting alone ’ ” (p. 121). 

The tone of the book is moderate ; but its economic argument 
appears to the present reviewer loose and unsatisfactory. It is 
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difficult to understand Professor Graham’s attitude towards the 
broad general theory of the relation between imports and exports. 
In certain of his criticisms of Mr. Chamberlain he appears to 
accept the ordinary view, but he* himself puts forward Pro- 
tectionist proposals against which these criticisms are equally 
applicable. On pages 7 and 8 observations are made upon the 
theory of comparative cost,” from which it seems that the writer 
has misapprehended the nature of that theory. On page 33 he 
makes the stock comment upon the statistics of our export 
trade, omitting to observe that it is vitiated by neglect of price 
changes. The chapter on Eetaliation contains a great deal 
about what is and is not ” justifiable” and “fair.” It urges 
that the policy would succeed because “ in most cases we should 
have the consumers (in the foreign country) on our side.” 
Towards the close it passes from Eetaliation to protection against 
dumping, which “ ought not to be allowed to continue, as it sins 
doubly against fairness.” Two entirely distinct kinds of 
“ dumping ” are mingled in inextricable confusion, and there is 
displayed a lack of familiarity with the facts recorded in Mr. 
Schloss’s Memorandum to the Board of Trade. 

The first two pages of the chapter on Preferential Tariffs seem 
to contradict one another. Further on it is urged that preference 
will stimulate wheat-growing in Canada and check the rise of 
prices which would otherwise come about, — as though that rise of 
prices would not of itself stimulate wheat-growing ! The latter 
part of this chapter is devoted to a discussion of the cases in 
which Protection is justifiable. The fallacy about the competition 
of cheap foreign labour plays a prominent part in it. 

The book as a whole is disappointing. The argument is weak 
and to all appearance inconsistent. It is possible, of course, that, 
in forming this judgment, the reviewer may have been biassed by 
his distaste for certain of the conclusions reached. If that is so, 
he can only ask pardon for a frailty that is not uncommon. 

A. C. PiGOu 


National Progress in Wealth and Trade. By A. L. Bowlby. 
(London : P. S. King. Pp. 88. 2^.) 

Mb. Bowley’s work belongs to a small class — Soetbeer’s 
Matetialien may be instanced as one of the few other examples — 
characterised by impartial statements, which command the 
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respect of disputants on either side of a heated economic 
controversy. The modesty of the true statistician contrasts 
favourably with the hectoring tone of political partisans. 
Mr. Bowley’s main position is thus cautiously stated 
Our information is not sufficient to allow us to form 
an absolutely certain judgment as to our recent progress.** 
“ It is conceivable that the facts that we do not know may present 
an appearance opposite to that of the facts that we do know, as 
it is conceivable that the hidden hemisphere of the moon differs 
from that which wo see ; but it is prima facie improbable that 
the same main causes are presumably acting in the unknown as in 
the known.” All the phenomena in the observed economic 
hemisphere — the changes of occupation, the progress of wages, 
the increase of national income, and so on — suggest that we 
have made considerable progress in wealth and welfare during 
recent years. 

It is true that there has been a diminution in the numbers 
employed in certain occupations, in particular the textile trades. 
But what of that if the numbers employed in other occupations, 
such as the production of iron and steel manufacture, have in- 
creased? The shifting of occupations is often a mark of progress 
to a higher level. Men earn more, not only because the same 
work is paid more highly now than formerly, but also because 
the proportion of men in the better-paid occupations has increased. 
Half of the total increase of average w^ages — some thirty per cent, 
in all — during the last twenty years is accounted for by the 
change from the less to the more highly skilled occupations. 
From this point of view the drift from agriculture into other indus- 
tries does not seem an unmixed evil. In 1886 the average weekly 
wage of English agricultural labourers (including all perquisites) 
was about 14s. 6d., while the average for the great bulkjof other 
trades was about 24s. 

The increase of 30 per cent, which we have mentioned refers 
to money wages. It is further to be taken into account that 
the prices of most commodities purchased by the working- 
classes have fallen by about 8 per cent. It would appear, 
therefore, that the increase in real wages is some 40 per cent. This 
estimate derives confirmation from Mr. G. H. Wood*s bril- 
liant calculation, by way of index-numbers, of the increase in the 
consumption of necessaries and common luxuries. On the other 
hand is to be set the increase of rent in towns. Mr. Bowley, with 
characteristic caution, contents himself with the conclusion that 
” the value of £1 in the hands of a working-man has, at any rate, 
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not fallen in the last twenty years; while the evidence, on the 
whole, is in favour of the rise in the purchasing power of money.** 

To return to the trades, of which the decreasing num- 
bers have excited alarm, it is to be noted that the products per 
head of population , as measured by the quantity of raw material 
used up, have increased in many cases. Mr. Bowley does not 
pretend that there has been progress in all trades — linen and silk, 
for example. But he finds that the falling off in the export of 
some manufactured commodities is compensated by the increased 
export of others. This compensation may occur in ways which 
escape the attention of uninstructed observers. Germany im- 
ports wool from Australia ; Australia imports machinery from Eng- 
land ; England imports chemicals from Germany ; an increase in 
the last might easily cause an increase in the second, but the loss 
(if any) to the English chemical manufacture would not be 
obviously connected with a gain to the machine producers.” It 
is justly observed by Mr. Bowley that the amount of loss incident 
to the substitution of one export for another depends mainly on 
the rapidity of the change. But there is no evidence of change 
so rapid as to be disorganising on a largo scale. 

The vulgar belief that our exports may be indefinitely reduced 
by the increase of foreign imports, as it cannot even be 
conceived in thought, so it derives no support from fact. The 
more refined suggestion that our exports may, through foreign 
comj)etition in the home market, be reduced, not in total value, 
but in the number of branches, so as to become more exposed to 
the vicissitudes of chance — this certainly conceivable case is not 
proved to exist. ” Our exports have consisted, and do consist, of 
a great miscellany of goods of every description. The guarantee of 
their continuance is their variety.*’ Nor do the statistics lend any 
confirmation to another ingenious suggestion, that our exports 
tend to be the product of low-paid and unskilled labour. Eather, 
the increase in the numbers employed in the iron trade, even more 
than in the quantity of iron used, suggests that employment is 
increasing in the more advanced metal trades (such as machines 
and ships) rather than in the earlier forms (refining, casting, &c.). 
This explanation is indeed admitted by Mr. Bowley to be ” conjec- 
tural** ; yet better founded, we submit, than the contention that 
our manufacturing power is becoming decadent and degraded. 
”The handling of metals,” says Mr. Bowley, ” is as meritorious 
as the handling of textiles, the making of machines as the making 
of cloth.** 

One of the circumstances which has excited great alarm, the^ 
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slow increase in the volume of our exports, appears to be con- 
nected with a very satisfactory incident, namely, that we are now 
obtaining a large return of imports per unit, so to speak, of 
exports. We are, in Mill’s .phrase, getting our imports cheaper 
“ in the sense of Qost,” the sense in which “ a country gets a com- 
modity cheaper when it obtains a greater quantity of the commo- 
dity with the same expenditure of labour and capital.” This in- 
ference, from the change in the average prices of imports com- 
pared with the corresponding charge for exports, has been set 
forth by Mr. Bowley in the Economic Journal for September, 
1903. 

Some of the above-mentioned lines of proof — not the last one, of 
course — may be employed to prove the progress of foreign nations. 
” The figures we have indicate considerable progress and, as in 
the case of the United Kingdom, the burden of proof rests as yet 
with those who deny it.” Mr. Bowley argues that the progress 
in the export trade of foreign countries involves an increased 
demand for the products of their customers. His reasoning is 
economically sound, but is not altogether reassuring to patriots who 
prefer power and pre-eminence to prosperity. Let us suppose, for 
the sake of argument, that those are in the right who are not 
satisfied with the progress of their country unless it is greater than 
the progress of other countries. And let us entertain the further 
supposition that, if the new inquiries which Mr. Bowley suggests 
were carried out, the hitherto unseen economic hemisphere should 
prove less fair than that which has been observed. There would 
still remain the question whether the remedies proposed by Pro- 
tectionists would correct the relative or absolute malaise of 
trade. This is a question that Mr. Bowley has very properly 
not touched. It belongs to political economy rather than to 
statistics. 

F. Y. Edgeworth 


Economic Inquiries and Studies, By Sir E. Gipfen, K.C.B. 

(London ; George Bell and Sons, 1904. 2 Vols.) 

The appearance of these volumes is peculiarly well timed, as 
they contain a valuable body of material from the hand of a master 
of statistics, bearing directly on the question which has been 
forced on the public attention during the past twelve months. But 
the fact that the essays here brought together have been gradually 
worked up during a period of more than thirty years is sufficient 
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to refute the idea that the work is merely of temporary interest. 
The presentation in collected form of Sir E. Giffen’s reasoned dis- 
cussions and conclusions is a gift for which the economic student 
must be grateful. Some, indeed, who have had the Essays in 
Finance in constant use, privately, and in the class-room, may feel 
that a third series containing papers later than 1886, and hitherto 
uncollected, would have been more convenient to them. Thus 
the classical study on “ The Use of Import and Export Statistics 
is reprinted in the present work, but other papers are omitted; 
e.gf., the Further Notes on the Progress of the Working 
Classes,” in the second, and that on ” Eecent Accumulations of 
Capital,” in the first series of Essays in Finance, which are nearly 
as necessary for reference purposes. Perhaps Sir R. Giffen has 
not realised the extent to which his researches are used by 
economic teachers, or has felt that the general reader has a stronger 
claim on him. It might also be suggested that the inclusion of 
such studies as that on the ” Excess of Imports ” {Stat, Journal, 
March, 1899, which is really the continuation of the earlier one 
on “Import and Export Statistics”) would have been an 
additional boon to students and teachers, which may, let us hope, 
be bestowed on us in a new edition. The same opportunity might 
also be utilised to transfer the analyses of the several papers now 
given in the Index to their natural place in the Table of Contents. 

An author so distinguished as Sir E. Giffen is, however, en- 
titled to select the portions of his writings that he deems best suited 
for the particular time, and may well claim to present his views 
in a particular grouping, as also to preserve what is, in his opinion, 
of most value. The present volumes are the outcome of such a 
process of choice. 

The contents of the first volume arc mainly a reproduction of 
part of the first series of Essays in Finance, which are so well 
known to readers of the Economic Journal that they require little 
notice. Just now, the essay on “ Mr. Gladstone’s Work in 
Finance ” has a special interest. It is well that a new generation 
should realise what areally strong Finance Minister can do, and 
also how easily a good opportunity may be missed if the man for 
the occasion is wanting. Gladstone’s “splendid success” is 
explained by “his firm grasp of certain leading ideas. . . . We 
see this conspicuously in his notion about checking expenditure 
.... his whole financial theory being plainly coloured with a 
passion against the waste of money. ‘ The cry,’ he has lately said, 
* is for more efficiency ; but he had found that when any money was 
granted the cry was as loud as ever.’ Perhaps more conspicuous 
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still is his impression of the power of Free Trade. The salient 
fact he got hold of from the first was the multiplication of the 
means of employment by taking off artificial restrictions ” (Vol. I. , 
p. 245). It is also instructive to find Sir E. Giffen, in 1868, 
writing as follows ‘ * He [Gladstone] did not anticipate the over- 
flow of prosperity which has marked the time. Free Trade 
measures, it should not be forgotten, were rather promoted at first 
to keep England from decaying altogether (ibid., p. 246). This 
statement disposes of the many reckless assertions about England’s 
assured supremacy under Protection. 

Two essays in the first volume deal with the vexed questions 
of Irish representation and Irish taxation. The earlier, written 
in 1876, asserts that “ a real connection of some interest may in 
our opinion be established between ” the two subjects. The con- 
clusion is in favour of reducing the representation of Ireland to the 
proportion to which its tax contribution entitles it. The latter (of 
1886) brings out the economic weakness of Ireland, and calls 
** special attention to the fact .... that Ireland is over-taxed in 
comparison with Great Britain” (Vol. I., p. 453). The author’s 
evidence before the Financial Kelations Commission expands this 
view, which is rather difficult to accept. He is, at all events, 
mistaken in saying that the subject ” has lost its practical interest 
in consequence of Government grants to compensate for Irish 
over-taxation, which have been accepted by Irish representatives 
as such compensation ” (ibid., note, p. 455). The Local Govern- 
ment grant of ;£732,0()0 could hardly be regarded as an equivalent 
for the millions which popular opinion in Ireland regards as the 
annual amount of its over-taxation, and against which the 
Nationalist members annually protest (in this year on the Finance 
Bill debates). The alleged financial grievance is now a little in 
the background — only waiting a suitable occasion to come again 
to the front. 

Several of the essays in the second volume were originally con- 
tributed to this Journal, and will be fresh in our readers’ memory, 
but they undoubtedly gain by combination with the other 
“ Studies,” only one of which — the first — is to be found in the 
Essays in Finance. Perhaps the most important group of papers 
is that which deals with problems of national growth and pros- 
perity, and their due measurement. One essay explains the 
difficulties of statistical comparisons between different countries in 
a way that brings out the futility of the attempts to prove by appeals 
to selected figures the comparative decline of English industry and 
trade. Thus it has been sought to show that France is wealthier 
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than England (a result, of course, illogically ascribed to its use 
of Protection), by reference to the estimated property subject to 
taxes. But Sir B. Giffen reminds us that “When property in 
two countries appears to be subject- to a tax .... on apparently 
much the same basis, the temptation is very strong to apply the 
calculated amount of such property per head to each nation re- 
spectively, but nothing could be more dangerous owing to the 
difficulty of the data. The laws and their administration in the 
respective countries need careful examination” (Vol. IT., p. 76). 
The examination of the rate of material progress in England, in 
the decade preceding 1887, is equally illuminating both in its 
methods and results. The same principles are applied to the 
wider field of the British Empire in later “ Studies,” which may 
be regarded as the best statement on the statistical and economic 
side of the views of a sane Imperialism, which deals in sober 
realities and is free from the debasing influence of the lower 
Party politics. As one example, we may note Sir B. Gifl'en’s 
treatment of the question of India, which he does not, like some 
Imperialists, leave out of account. On the growth of jKjpulation in 
that country, ho declared long ago : “I believe I am within the 
mark in saying that there is no more anxious subject for the con- 
sideration of our public men ” (Vol. II., p. 18). Later on : “It 
appears to be the one great economic difficulty which the governing 
races will have to deal with ” (ibid., p. 238). The remedy is further 
development of the resources of the subject country. “ A natural 
flow of capital to India .... for the purposes of internal develop- 
ment, and the cultivation of a capacity to use capital among the 
native races themselves are, in fact, indispensable if the Empire 
is to prosper” (ibid., p. 239). Economists have often been 
accused of neglecting the effect of international animosities and 
conflicts on economic phenomena, but the charge can be shown to 
be unfounded. Such inquiries as those on ‘ ‘ The Cost of the Pranco- 
German War,” and “ The Standard of Strength for our Army,” 
are examples of the proper mode of treatment of the grave 
questions that arise in the study of the economic life of the world. 
We may, perhaps, think that Sir B. Giffen’s allowance of 
£40,000,000 for each of our great Services is too large, but we 
have to consider carefully the elements of the problem before 
reaching such a conclusion. That higher pay for the soldier is 
necessary, if good men are desired, is indisputable. Whether 28. 
per day for the private— the rate that Sir B. Giffen suggests— is 
too high, experience only can show. What is desirable is the 
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treatment of the matter from a strictly business standpoint, as a 
problem of insurance against certain risks. 

On the existing debate over our fiscal policy, the author’s 
judgment is clear and decided r “ The argument for Free Trade 
generally , as expounded by the great authorities from Adam Smith 
downwards, appears to me complete, both theoretically and 
experimentally, while our own experience under Free Trade 
is surely a demonstration that a State which says ‘ hands 
off ’ to its Government in matters of business does better 
for itself than by letting Government intermeddle ’ ’ (Pre- 
face, p. viii.). This “confession of faith ” is supported by the 
critical examination of some of the doctrines and projects that after 
a long oblivion have reappeared on the scene. The essay 
“Are we Living on Capital?” is an effective exposure of the 
current fallacies as regards the alleged drain of capital to foreign 
countries ; the author’s statement is very blunt : “ We have found 
that the whole talk on this subject, which we have been criticis- 
ing, is sheer nonsense” (Vol. II., p. 301). The idea — “the 
dream ” our author calls it — of a British Zollverein is dismissed as 
impracticable ; but attention is called to expedients which might 
help towards Imperial consolidation. Such are better postal and 
telegraph communications, unity of money and commercial law, 
and negotiation of commercial treaties by the Empire as a whole. 
Unfortunately, these suggestions have not the attraction of hetero- 
doxy about them, and therefore will not receive the attention they 
deserve. 

In a concluding study we get a calm and hopeful survey of the 
tendencies of the time. Though economic conditions are changing, 
and the trade of the world with them, our leading statistician can 
declare that “ In all respects the conditions for the industrial 
future of our country .... are satisfactory. ... If we do not 
succeed in the future as in the past it must be our own fault. 
Although we have many defects, there is yet no sign of want of 
success” (Vol. II., p. 423). This statement may be taken as 
outbalancing the many prophecies of British decline, just as the 
volumes as a whole may be regarded as far exceeding in value the 
whole mass of writing that the neo-Protectionists have put forth 
in support of their case. 


C. F. Bastablb 
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Economic Principles: An Introductory Study, By A. W. Flux. 

(London: Methuen and Co., 1904. 8vo. Pp. xx — 324. 

105. 6d.) 

The reviewer of such a book as that whiqh is now before us 
may, without fear of showing undue favour to the author, or of 
encouraging mistaken anticipations in his readers, commence 
with the frank admission that it is as easy to criticise, as it is diffi- 
cult to write, a text-book on Economics. The mixture of blame 
with approval, which is expected from the critic, may on that 
account probably convey in such cases an impression which 
is not intended. For we must confess that some of the more 
conspicuous merits, as they appear to us, of Professor Flux’s 
“ Economic Principles ” have created a doubt in our mind whether 
it should appropriately be described as an “ Introductory Study.’’ 
In not a few passages the author has furnished suggestions 
which, followed and developed, w^ould, we believe, result in the 
illumination of some dark recesses of economic speculation, if 
indeed they did not issue in the positive enlargement of our econo- 
mic knowledge. Even as they now stand they seem to us very 
instructive. But for that reason his book, in our opinion, is in 
many of its chapters suited to teachers rather than students. There 
are, we think, few, if there are any, teachers who would not derive 
stimulus and gain information from the close study of its pages. 
But we fear that the number of students who would experience 
no difficulty in fixing their attention on the argument or grasping 
the successive links in the chain of reasoning, must be select 
rather than large, unless indeed a competent mentor be always at 
hand to assist them with expert and instructed counsel. The 
writer of an introductory text-book may possibly intend to 
prepare his readers for the profitable study of some larger 
treatise or treatises, and such an intention, we imagine, was 
not absent from the thoughts of the author of this particular 
volume. Yet the execution of this limited design cannot present 
very powerful attractions to any thinker who is not destitute of 
originality, and the temptation to embrace the opportunity offered 
for stating conclusions to which his own reflections have led is so 
potent that it is rarely if ever resisted. Professor Flux states in 
his Preface that the volume “ contains hardly any references’* to 
other economists, and that in this course he has been actuated, 
partly, at any rate, by the motive of avoiding the introduction of 
'‘controversies” which, he says, could only interest "students 
more advanced ” than those for whom he is writing, although he 
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acknowledges unreservedly his indebtedness to “many recent” 
authors. Yet we cannot but feel that the student who will appre- 
ciate Professor Flux’s exposition must be so far removed from the 
status of a tyro that he would be no less competent to apprehend 
the main points at jssue in such controversies. The author has, 
in our opinion, wisely refrained from introducing them within 
the limits set by his book. But it is because its contents would 
have been overburdened by their inclusion, that we arrive at this 
opinion; for the argument, as it stands, is in many chapters 
far from easy to grasp or retain. It demands, in fact, a mental 
effort which may be fairly expected from teacher or “ advanced ” 
student, but can hardly be anticipated or required in beginners. 

For other than such advanced students it is unfortunate that the 
earlier chapters of Professor Flux’s treatise seem to us to contain 
some of the more difficult of his reasoning. He removes judiciously , 
as we think, the actual emi^loyment of “ mathematical apparatus ” 
to a separate appendix ; but he nevertheless appears to reviewers 
like ourselves, who can pretend to no expert acquaintance with 
such reasoning instruments, to have cast his argument, in those 
parts of his book where he discusses what may be described under 
the generic title of problems of “ valuation,” into a mathematical 
mould. It is natural that an economist with so distinguished a 
mathematical record as that possessed by Professor Flux should, 
perhaps insensibly, give this turn to the processes of reasoning and 
even the modes of expression which he favours, and we should 
be the last to deny the important nature or the conspicuous char- 
acter of the influence exercised on recent developments of study 
by mathematical speculation. But when such questions of 
“ valuation,” which form the kernel of mathematical economics, 
are stated with the compression imposed on Professor Flux by 
the limits of his book, they certainly keep the mind of the reader 
at a tension, from the relaxation of which he experiences an 
appreciable relief when he is brought into more immediate con- 
tact with the facts clearly arranged and lucidly stated in later 
chapters, which deal, for example, with the modes of regulating 
the issue of paper money, with the balance of trade, or the mechan- 
ism of the foreign exchanges. It is indeed an example of the 
irony of fate that Professor Flux seems to us most admirable as 
an expositor for other at least than advanced students in those 
departments of his subject where the influence of the central 
theory of value, in its most recent mathematical developments, 
has hitherto been not very conspicuous. 

For, from the standpoint of the teacher, the merits of his book 
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may be largely connected with the strong conception he has 
formed, and consistently presents, of the unifying influence of that 
central theory. Kegarded as an exposition of this illuminating 
and comprehensive conception, the general arrangement of mate- 
rial appears to us unexceptionable. After an introductory 
chapter, in which the terms in common use in Economics are 
explained, he proceeds at the very outset of the discussion to treat 
of demand and value, and he then passes through the connecting 
medium of a chapter dealing vrith exchange and markets, to the con- 
sideration of the opposite but complementary aspect of the theory 
of valuation, which is found in supply and value. A chapter on 
some special problems of valuation follows, and Professor Elux 
then approaches the different shares in distribution, under the 
successive headings of problems of interest, rent, wages, and 
profits. Money and the mechanism of exchange, and paper 
money and modes of regulating its issue, are then discussed in 
their appropriate order. International trade is next expounded, 
and separate chapters are devoted to the balance of trade, to the 
foreign exchanges, and to free trade and protection. Lastly, the 
two final chapters are concerned with Government interference 
and taxation, and with the incidence of taxation. This scheme 
is, we think, admirably designed to fulfil the purpose, which 
is consistently maintained, of showing how the fundamental con- 
ceptions of the central theory of value pervade the whole region 
of economic analysis. The mutual interaction of the forces affect- 
ing demand and supply, the broad analogies which can be 
discovered and exhibited between the most conspicuous and im- 
portant of those forces, and the determining influence of marginal 
additions and diminutions, are the main conceptions which 
have been brought into prominence by recent speculation. 
They are duly emphasised and suf&ciently elaborated by 
Professor Flux. It is true that the application of the 
idea of marginal utility to money and to international 
value has hitherto, perhaps, been suggested rather than formally 
developed, at any rate in this country; and Professor Flux’s 
book reflects the greater pains which has been bestowed on the 
central theory itself, as contrasted with these particular ramifica- 
tions. But in his examination of the different shares in distribu- 
""tion, he points out that the very same broad principles are at work 
under modifying conditions. In his discussion of international trade 
he indicates the important bearing of the laws of increasing and 
diminishing returns on the appropriation by the various countries 
concerned of the gains accruing from such trade, and, similarly, 
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the proposals for graduated as opposed to proportional taxation 
find their theoretical justification in the conception of marginal 
utility. A theory of the probable action of monopolists, which, 
with more recent developments in the practical organisation of 
business, is becoming necessary to a complete system of economic 
principles, cannot be framed without the employment of the same 
broad notions, while, as the result of Professor Marshall’s treat- 
ment of rent, which, we may hazard a guess, will be regarded by 
later economists as his chief contribution to the enlargement of 
theory, various unruly factors in the play of economic forces fall 
into their rightful position, freed from the exaggerated emphasis 
placed uix)n special manifestations of their influence by preceding 
writers. We can even entertain the possibility that the final 
solution of the knotty problem, skilfully handled in these pages 
by Professor Flux, of the determination of the marginal producer 
under a law of increasing returns, may ultimately be discovered 
in some such direction. For, if the notion be once firmly grasped 
that rent is the outcome of a differential advantage measured 
upwards from a margin, the significant conclusion follows that the 
margin may alter with any change in the circumstances and con- 
ditions under consideration. By this change of conditions, for 
instance, it becomes possible, as Adam Smith, perhaps, dimly dis- 
cerned, and Professor Marshall has clearly shown, that the rent 
of land devoted to one crop may enter into the cost of production 
of another crop to which it might be devoted. From the same 
possibility of changing conditions the new conception of quasi- 
rent derives much of its real significance. But the very same con- 
ception of changing conditions is equally pertinent to the no less 
novel notion of consumer’s rent; and from these various, but 
analogous, considerations we should draw the final conclusion that 
no very special difficulty need be presented by the idea that, 
where a law of increasing returns applies, the marginal producer 
may be continually altering, and yet throughout, in consistency 
with the general theory of value, he may be the determining factor 
on the side of supply. The introduction of the representative firm, 
favoured by Professor Marshall, and by Professor Flux following 
in his steps, may appear to be somewhat of a makeshift, and may 
not really be needed to save the consistency of the theory, any 
more than the conception, which accords with fact, that after a 
time even in manufacturing enterprise returns will diminish, and 
will not increase ad infinitum. But we have ventured on this 
interpolation mainly with the object of drawing the moral, en- 
forced by Professor Flux’s whole treatment, of the unifying 
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influence which the central theory of value can give to modern 
discussion. From the standpoint of the teacher, at least, nothing 
but praise can be bestowed, on this account at any rate, on this 
treatise. 

It need hardly be added that Professor Flux is abreast of the 
latest developments of economic speculation. He approves, 
apparently, of the tendency recently manifest, to lay stress on 
risk as the distinguishing element in profits. He remarks that 
the “ roundabout methods of capital are productive because they 
utilise natural powers. He is aware of the new business develop- 
ments which have resulted from the relations of prime cost to total 
cost. He emphasises that distinction between the functions of 
money as a medium and as a standard which has obtained fuller re- 
cognition as the consequence of recent monetary controversies. He 
passes in review the many diverse methods of remuneration which 
are comprehended in the payment of wages. These instances will 
serve as samples of the freshness and completeness which mark 
Professor Flux’s discussion ; but, if w^e wished to select two 
chapters for especial commendation as illustrations of his quality, 
we should name that on some special problems of valuation, and 
that oh free trade and protection. In the former his mastery of 
the refinements of economic theory is unmistakably conspicuous, 
in the latter his acquaintance with the details of the most recent 
economic discussions is abundantly exhibited. The second of 
the two chapters is also characterised by a candour and impartiality 
which are qualities as rare as they are admirable in the treatment 
of this vexed question of the day. It is, we may add, the easier 
chapter for the unassisted student to understand, while the other 
is, perhaps, more instructive to the teacher. We cannot but think 
that both would have been materially helped had Professor Flux 
placed an analysis in the margin of his text, and divided his 
chapters into sections ; and perhaps in a second edition he may 
adopt these suggestions. 

L. L. Phicb 


The Nature and Necessity of Interest. By G. Cassel, D.Phil., 
Lecturer at the University of Stockholm. (London : Mac- 
millan, 1903.) 

This book has three parts, which may be called criticism, con- 
struction, and application respectively. Dr. Cassel thinks that 
the element of time in the theory of interest has come by more 
than its own in recent discussions. “ Interest is governed by the 
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marginal productivity of the quantity of capital, as well as by the 
marginal productivity of the extension of the time of production ** 
(p. 64). He is very exacting in the matter of theory. A great 
part of modern discussions on value seem to him to be wasted 
energy; like the la.te H. Dunning Macleod, he wants arithme- 
tical definiteness (68), and, like Macleod, he considers that the 
economist should rest content with prices which are definite, in- 
stead of going behind them to values which are vague (69). 
Value is best treated as a particular kind of price, not vice versa 
(71). In an ideal state of social economics, price is “ social 
value.” In this ideal state the end and purpose of price in general 
are served with least economic friction ; price brings the 
demand into harmony with the supply; it “cuts off such ^ 
demand as cannot be satisfied.” It is always a symptom 
of scarcity (74) ; it tempts to the producing of the supply of what 
is wanted ; so great a supply, and no more, that no surplus is left 
either of labour or of goods (75); in fact, the ideal social value 
is cost price (76). Any factor of production comes under these 
principles, including the factor for which interest is paid (86). 
Interest (88 — 92) is ” the price of waiting, or the use of capital,” 
capital meaning “all produced goods, except such consumable 
goods as are already in the hands of the consumer.” Capital in- 
cludes durable goods, the consumption of which (a) takes time, 
and (6) can be separated from ownership. This distinction is en- 
forced on our author, he confesses, by custom; a house is let 
separately, and is capital ; a suit of clothing, once acquired, is not 
let separately, and is not capital (88). Procul o procul este pro- 
fani ; it is easy to make light of such distinctions ; it is better to 
make them than to draw the line nowhere at all. 

Dr. Oassel finds that capital is necessary, first, for the con- 
sumption of durable goods, which takes time ; second, for produc- 
tion, since production, as a rule, takes time (87). But (he pro- 
ceeds) it might have been necessary, and yet, like air and the other 
elements, have had no price. It has a price, because it “ would be 
scarce (or rather, would not be forthcoming at all) “ if no price 
were paid for it ” (93). The proof that a price of capital implies a 
scarcity of capital is given in chapters III. and IV., the former 
showing the causes that influence demand, and the latter those that 
influence supply. In civilised countries there is a constant and 
constantly increasing demand for durable goods, including not 
only large systems of fixed and circulating capital, like railways 
and waterworks, but houses and furniture to provide for 
the growing population (98 — 99). There is no sign that 
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the demand for such capital ■will be less, but rather that it 
will tie more, in the future (106). A fall in the price (namely, the 
interest) of capital will add to this demand by lessening the cost 
of building, and, pro tanto, the rent (107). In the case of great 
engineering works, to say nothing of imperial n,avies and fortifica- 
tions, the main consideration in the counting of the cost is the 
interest on the capital borrowed, and if interest went down to 
zero the extension of such works would baffle imagination (109, 
123, 128). Dr. Cassel’s arguments to show that the rate will not 
go much below 2 per cent, form, perhaps, the most original feature 
of his book. They come to a head in the fourth chapter on the 
“ Supply of Waiting.” 

The ordinary source of this supply is the man who lives imder 
his income, and what he spares in this way ” saves.” To save 
(in our time) means to invest, either through himself or through 
another to whom he lends (132 — 3), thereby turning production 
into one channel or another, with the usual risk and vicissitudes 
of productive business. Dr. Cassel seems right in trea eng the risk 
as a separable element from waiting, and in dismissinijpthe claims 
of “ abstinence ” to any share in the solution of th^probleni of 
interest (134). He seems right, too, in giving attention mainly 
to the waiting for long periods, and treating short loans as 
negligible for theoretical purposes (136). Rates for money at call 
might go down to zero occasionally ; but the rate for long loans 
must stop at about IJ per cent. 

Mill had found the typical case of saving in the money-lover 
desiring a profit {Pol. E. III., xxiii. ; IV., iv.), Thorold Rogers 
had found it in the prudent father and husband providing for self 
and family {Manual, ch. V. ; cf. Cassel, 144). Dr. Cassel takes 
the latter view. It is the saving of the man who desires by means 
of the saving to provide for himself at the end of his working life 
something like the income he is spending in the prime of it. It 
will, as a rule, be considerably less than present spent income, 
for the working life, is, as a rule, too short to allow a man to 
accumulate (even if a third of the annual income be 
saved) more than is enough to yield in the future, as 
income, about what is annually put by now as savings. 
Suppose the total income £8,000, of which £1,000 is saved, and 
£1,000 contemplated as the future annual income to be secured 
by means of the sa-ving. How fsoon a capital large enough to 
secure £1,000 as. interest can be accumulated, will depend partly 
on the rate of interest. If the rate is six per cent, (at compound 
ihterest) it can be done in twelve years. If the rate is only 
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three, it will take twice as long. Working life from the time of 
adequate income, to the time of maximum income, rarely extends 
to much bes^ond twenty-four years ; and if the rate falls to two per 
cent., there is hardly any prospect of success, in view of the un- 
certainty of life (146 seq.). 

We arrive at the same result if we assume the time of accumu- 
lation to be fixed (say at twenty-four years), and the required 
savings to be large or small according to the rate of interest. They 
will then bear a large or small proportion to the annual icfbome ; 
they will be 30 per cent, of it when interest is 6 per cent., 91 per 
cent, of it when interest is 3, 160 when interest is 2. Who is 
suflScient for these things? 

When the rate goes down, the provident person will be more 
and more tempted “to consume his capital “ — in other words, not 
to save what will be enough to furnish a future income, and pass 
as capital to his family, but what will be enough to pro- 
vide an income, and perish in the process; enough to provide 
an annuity for him after it has passed, as capital, not to his family, 
but to the insurance company. If he is sixty-five years old he can 
buy an annuity of £500 for a sum of £5 ,000 ; but if he did not 
consume his capital, but lived on the interest of it, he would (at 
2 per cent.) get only £100. “ In many offices “ (to quote from a 

recent report) ‘ ‘ a larger proportion of the premiums on new 
business is paid to secure provision for advanced years than is paid 
for assurance at death.’* Though as yet the figures show that 
both kinds of insurance are popular and the old-fashioned life- 
policy still heads the list, endowment insurance has increased at 
the faster rate ; and the question is, will it overtake its rival, if 
rivals they be. Dr. Cassel seems to think that lowered interest will 
tempt so many to buy annuities instead of keeping hold of the 
capital, that the total savings of a country will be appreciably 
lessened. 

But even as things stand the temptation exists. If a man is 
not bent on providing for his family in the way described, but 
is content to provide for himself, would he not find it always more 
economical to buy the annuity, and nearly in the same propor- 
tion more economical, whatever the rate of interest? Insurance 
companies are companies which undertake the risk from which 
no one individual can free himself, but from which the insurance 
company can escape because it can spread the risk over many 
individuals, and hardly err at all in its anticipations of the event, 
No individual is sure to live twenty years; but, out of 1,000 in*^ 
sured individuals of a given age, the insurance companies can be 

V 
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nearly certain that only a limited number will have died at the 
end of the twenty years. The reasoning holds for the insurance of a 
sum to be paid to the family on the death of the individual ; but 
even if it is only a matter of provision for the individual during 
his life, he will do better not to trust to his own accumulations and 
the interest on them, to accrue in a future that he may never reach , 
but to part with a smaller sum than those accumulations, and part 
with it absolutely for the consideration of present certainty. 

What does not seem clear is that the lowered interest would 
not affect the insurer equally with the insured. The insurance 
companies, in the first place, borrow their funds, and not for 
nothing; the sums they give away as annuities bear a relation 
to the price they have themselves paid for these sums, and to the 
interest they can get on invested funds, on which they depend. 
The sum paid at death bears a relation to the premiums paid year 
after year by the insured person. Those who sell annuities or life 
policies need to allow for the low interest and raise their price 
according to it ; the lowest price they can take for what they give 
depends on the price they themselves give for what they them- 
selves have got. (C/. Cassel, p. 151.) 

In the second place, the capital said to be “ consumed ” has only 
changed hands ; it has passed perhaps into more productive hands 
than the "consumer’s.” It is possible that Dr. Cassel means us 
to think of the sums that the provident person, on becoming an 
annuitant instead of an accumulator, does not now take the trouble 
to save. We seem then to be driven to the curious conclusion that 
the more a man insures the less he saves. 

Most of us might be still in doubt whether the desire of saving 
for a family would not prevail over the desire of a purely personal 
provision. If the former took the shape of a life policy instead of 
laborious accumulation, the rate of interest would affect it in the 
ways described; but the capital would not be “consumed.” 
There is the further doubt whether the savings of these provident 
people of moderate wealth make up the bulk of the savings of the 
country. The savings of rich men of business — savings made more 
from habit than definite purpose — must count for something. 
(See p, 143.) Large bequests to “ friends remote,” or "wander- 
ing heaven-directed to the poor,” are becoming common ; and they 
are derived from accumulations that do not seem to wane with the 
rate of interest. 

■ The fascinating feature of this discussion is not so much the 
paradox thatT| per cent, is the turning point, but the suggestion 
thftt thtew may be an arithmetical connection between the average 
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length of human life and the rate of interest. “ A substantial 
increase in the average length of life would in all probability be 
followed by a fall of the rate of interest ’’ (152), every one saving 
more because it is worth his while to save with a large future 
in view. Contrariwise, it might be argued that if all were toler- 
ably certain to live, say, till seventy-five, the effect might be to 
make men save less for their families, if more for themselves. 
They might save more for themselves if there is any soundness in 
the response of many working-men to the exhortation to save : 

“ Why should I save for old age? 1 shall never reach it.” 

Dr. Cassel ends with an argument in agreement with this re- 
sponse. He thinks that higher wages would rather diminish than 
increase accumulation, ‘‘for if the labourer really is, to raise 
his standard of life, he cannot save any considerable part of his 
wages ” ; and, on the other hand, the rise would have increased the 
motive for saving in other persons than the wage-earners. ‘‘When 
wages rise there is a tendency for interest to rise, too ” ; first of all, 
because now more capital will be wanted in order to carry on a 
business on the same scale as before ; second, the consumption of 
the working classes is more largely of the products of factory 
industry than is the consumption of the richer class, with their 
footmen and secretaries and domestic servants ; third, because the 
employers are stimulated to invent machinery, increase produc- 
tiveness, and make labour more efficient (187, cf. 116). 

There is so much good in the book that it will probably survive 
its faults, especially as they are not beyond amendment. Perhaps 
there are only two actual misuses of our language : ‘ ‘ The rest of 
that manual labour is substituted by waiting” (90), where “re- 
placed” or “ displaced” is intended; “ annuity of 8 per cent.” 
(120) , where ‘ ‘ sinking fund ’ ’ is meant. But there is too frequent a 
use of new terminology, or else of familiar words in new senses. 
The attempt to make us use “waiting” where we should 
most of us use “capital” again and again makes a 
sentence obscure till we translate for ourselves. The reader, in 
fact, would “economise his waiting” (102) if he would use 
“ capital” instead of it. He would effect the same economy by 
“taking out an annuity,” instead of “consuming his capital” 
(148 — 150). It may be remarked, in this connection, as a less 

important blemish, that Dr. Cassel takes us from simple to com- 
pound interest without notice (146). 

A more grievous charge is that of superciliousness — supercilious- 
ness towards some writers without whom the book could hardly 
have been written. Professor Bdhm-Bawerk is the chief victim ; 
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it was ha that had made too much of Time. Yet, in the end, our 
author’s seed-field is time also ; the long period of production is to 
be the typical period (136 , cf. 87 , 131) . Dr. Cassel , in his historical 
introduction, has blamed the Austrian professor for confusing 
want of emphasis with absence of knowledge, in the writers he 
criticised (57) ; but this blame seems to fall on himself when he 
accuses his Austrian colleague of thinking only of time in connec- 
tion with the function of capital (65). He himself is unable to 
avoid such phrases as “ agio of present over future,” even after 
he has found fault with them (62, 141, 142, 166). He reproves Mr. 
Macvane for introducing the very term ” waiting,” which plays 
such a prominent part on his own pages (41, 42). All controversial 
writers are tempted to slight the work of their immediate prede- 
cessors ; but if we are to make any progress in economic theory, 
we must not almost but altogether abjure the maxim : ” Maledicti 
qui ante nos nostra dixerunt,** J. Bonar 

Zur Lehre twn der Vberwdlzung der Steuern mit besonderer 

Beziehung auf den Borsenverkehr, By Dr. Leo Petritsch. 

(Graz : Leuschner, 1903. Pp. 85.) 

The incidence of taxes on commercial transactions or the 
transfer of property has received a rather scanty study in this 
country. Most persons are willing to discuss the incidence of 
rates, or the effects of customs duties, while those who have given 
a thought to the incidence and effects of stamp duties, other than 
death duties, are few indeed. The reasons for this are many : 
the stamp duties are not a very prominent part of our fiscal system ; 
they are not very heavy compared to other taxes (for instance, the 
stamp duty on conveyance of land is only J per cent, of the value, 
while the income tax is 6 per cent. , the tea duty about 100 per 
cent., and the tobacco duty over 300 per cent.) ; and, finally, to 
TOderstand them requires a technical knowledge of the legal form 
of the various transactions which are taxed. 

Dr. Petritsch has made a careful study of the incidence and 
effects of three of these taxes — the tax on the sale of real pro- 
perty ; the tax on contracts for future delivery {Warentermin- 
handel); and that on transfers (Effectenumsatzsteuer). One 
general result of all such taxes is to prevent a certain number of 
commercial transactions from taking place which otherwise would 
have occurred. This result is, indeed, fairly obvious on a 
moment’s reflection, but it is perpetually overlooked in discussions 
as to whether the buyer or seller pays the tax. Even Adam 
Smith rashly asserted that ” Taxes upon the sale of land fall alto^ 
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gether upon the seller. ” Dr. Petritsch has no difficulty in dis- 
posing of this proposition ; at the same time we are met with the 
difficulty that whereas a tax on (say) the sale of tea will probably 
in large measure fall upon the consumer, a tax on the sale of land 
is in no way analogous, because the value of land is not regulated 
by cost of production. 

The effect of a tax on contracts for future delivery is com- 
plicated by the fact of the relation which exists between “ future ” 
and “ cash ” prices ; hence such a tax has an effect on all buyers 
and sellers dealing for cash as well as on those who are dealing in 
futures. Taxes on transfers hinder the flow of capital, and it 
may be argued that such taxes, to some extent, fall upon capital- 
ists, though in other respects they resemble taxes on the sale of 
real property. 

The great point about Dr. Petritsch’s book is that he appre- 
ciates carefully all these complexities, and brings out very clearly 
the extent to which these taxes resemble each other, and the 
manner in which they are different. A minute criticism is im- 
possible, because a critic needs to be well acquainted with the 
exact legal forms of the various taxes ; but there is no doubt that 
this little book will add to the very high reputation which Dr. 
Petritsch has already acquired by his book on the balance of trade. 

C. P. Sangeb 


Railways. By E. E. McDeemott. (London : Methuen and 
Co., 1904. Sm. 8vo. Pp. vii— 196.) 

This is one of a series of “ Books on Business,” but as there 
is neither an introduction to the series nor a preface to the 
individual work, it is not easy for a reviewer to appreciate the 
point of view from which business is intended to be approached. 
Mr. McDermott’s book might, indeed, have had as a second title 
‘‘ An Essay in Apologetics,” a branch of literature usually asso- 
ciated with theology rather than with mercantile pursuits. But 
his book may not be typical of the rest of the series. ” Con- 
sidering,” writes Mr. McDermott, ” the vast changes in social and 
business methods, and the varied developments of mechanical 
science, it is somewhat surprising that, during more than half a 
century now elapsed since the establishment of railway communi- 
cation, BO little alteration has taken place in railway methods 
generally.” The gist of the book is that this surprise, natural 
though it be, is quite unwarranted. Two consecutive entries in 
the Table of Contents run as follows ; ” Very large locomotives 
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and merchandise wagons not suitable for British railways — The 
gradual introduction of high capacity mineral wagons : steady ad- 
vance in recent years in the power of locomotives.’* And the 
text accordingly sets out at length* (a) that English locomotives 
and trucks are, and always have been, quite -large enough; (b) 
that they are rapidly getting larger ; and (c) that at every stage 
of the process of development wisdom is justified of all her rail- 
way children. For instance : “ there is obviously room for larger 
wagons in the mineral department, and this fact was equally 
known to British railway officials long before the recent agitation 
against British railway methods. For years past the London and 
North-Western Company have been trying to introduce larger 
wagons, and some 112 20-ton wagons [out of 76,000] have been 
working for three years past, while the number of this type is 
now increased to 143. ” It is evident that from so whole-hearted a 
laudator temporis, not only acti, but prcesentis, the business man 
can hardly expect to learn what one would presume he really 
wants to know, namely, how English railways can be brought to 
give simultaneously better service and lower rates to the public, 
and higher dividends to the shareholders. As for these latter, 
though “ the statistics compiled by the Board of Trade would 
seem to show that, in late years, the profit-earning capacity of 
British railways has passed its zenith, and that declining dividends 
would have to be faced,” they can at least comfort themselves 
by learning from the author that no part of the decline is due to 
any lack of wisdom and foresight on the part of those to whom 
they have entrusted the management of their affairs. 

Business men, even if they do not get much guidance as to 
practicable reforms, are at least entitled to expect accuracy in 
statements of fact. But here, too, the author is not above 
criticism. To quote a few instances from the first two chapters : 
The Irish gauge is not “ 5ft. 2in.” (p. 4) ; the Hungarian zone 
'system does not give ” a constantly diminishing rate per mile in 
proportion to the distance travelled ” (p. 12), as, through all the 
prdinaiyr distances, the zones are of equal length, and the fares 
rise in uniform arithmetic progression for each zone traversed. 
On p. 26, Mr. McDermott writes: “This form of toll and 
maximum rate clauses has been followed from 1845 to the present 
time with few amendments and variations.” What he means by 
this statement it is difficult to understand. He is of course not 
, ignorant of the elaborate legislation on the subject of maximum 
raiSes between 1888 and 1893, as indeed shown in the immediately 
ensnifig ^pages. But if a business man were first to read the 
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sentence we have quoted, and then to be told — as is the indubitable 
fact — that the maxi m um rate clauses in, say, the London and 
North-Western Bailway Act, 1846, have just as much resemblance 
to the corresponding provisions of the London and North-Western 
Eailway (Bates aryl Charges) Provisional Order Confirmation Act, 
1891, as, say, the Statute Quia Emplores or De Donis Condi- 
tionalibus has to Mr. Wyndham’s Irish Land Act, 1903, possibly the 
business man would be justified in thinking that Mr. McDermott’s 
statement might tend to mislead. On p. 31, the writer states that 
the Eailway and Canal Commission, established by the Act of 
1873, was made permanent in the year following the report of the 
House of Commons’ Committee of 1882. The Act by which this 
was done has unaccountably escaped the notice of the King’s 
printers, and has never got on to the Statute Book. The fact is 
that the Commission of 1873 never was made permanent ; estab- 
lished originally for five years, it was continued, first for five years, 
and then from year to year, till it was finally allowed to expire, 
and replaced by a new and quite different Commission , established 
under the Bailway and Canal Traffic Act of 1888. 

In the concluding chapter of his book Mr. McDermott puts 
forward an argument for municipal enterprise, which is so novel 
and ingenious as to deserve citation. “ Bailway companies,” he 
writes on p. 191, “ should have the less compunction in supporting, 
or, at least, in not opposing, the municipalisation of tramways, for 
the reason that private interests concerned in this form of enter- 
prise are far less scrupulous in the matter of competition .... 
which is certainly present in an undiluted form when the field is 
occupied by private enterprise.” That in Great Britain tramways 
are mainly in public, in America wholly in private hands, is an 
undeniable fact. It is an equally undeniable fact that the tram- 
way competition which railway companies have to face in this 
country is child’s play to that which they encounter across the 
Atlantic. But whether either railway shareholders, on the one 
hand, or municipal socialists, on the other, will be grateful to Mr. 
McDermott for assuming as too clear for argument that post hoc 
is propter hoc, is a separate question. 

W. M. Aowobth 

British Railtdays: Their Organisation and Management. By 

Hugh Monbo Bobs. (London : Arnold, 1904. Sm. 8vo. 

Pp. vii— 246.) 

” This little book,” says the Preface, “aims at providing’fbr. 
the general non-technical reader an account of the railways of the 
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country which may enable him to understand something of the 
conditions in which they work, the difficulties they encounter, 
and the problems they have to solve. It is not to be regarded as a 
text-book .... nor is it a statistical manual,” nor yet, we may 
add, an economic treatise. It is, however, what it sets out to be, 
a lucid, well-arranged, well-balanced and accurate sketch of rail- 
ways and their working in England, under present conditions. It 
is not written by an expert, or for experts, and so can hardly be 
compared with the book which is most like it in this country, the 
late Sir George Findlay’s ‘‘ Working and Management of an Eng- 
lish Bailway.” Its accuracy is remarkabJe. “Steam-risers” in 
an engine shed is probably a printer’s, not an author’s, mistake for 
“raisers.” Or, can it be that Mr. Ross heard the word in the 
London district, and wrote it phonetically? Further, scores of 
American railways besides the Pennsylvania (p. 71) have adopted 
automatic signals, and English railways are not entitled (p. 159) 
to charge two tons of coal as though they were four tons. They 
would charge as for two tons of traffic in the next higher (B.) class. 
But these are small matters, and we have found nothing more 
serious. 

Incidentally, though it is not his special subject, Mr. Ross 
deals with the economic basis of railway rates, and with the bulk 
of what he writes we have no wish to disagree. Perhaps, how- 
ever, when he speaks of the small profit, or even the actual loss, on 
the working of steamboats by different railway companies (p. 82) 
he hardly appreciates sufficiently that the steamboat receipts have 
no real objective existence. The Brighton Company, for instance, 
may show in its published accounts, “ steamboat receipts £121,000, 
expenditure £147,000.” But while the expenditure represents a 
fact, the great bulk of the receipts only represent an arbitrary 
assignment of a proportion of the gross through rates for the 
entire journey. And in making this assignment the railway 
company is hardly likely to be unmindful of the fact that, on the 
one hand, the lower the steamboat proportion the less chance of 
independent shipowners attempting to share it; on the other 
hahd, the higher the railway proportion appears, the less likely is 
the company to hear inconvenient assertions about “monopolist 
companies favouring the foreigner.” If these motives for alloca- 
tion were iremoved, and the 2s. 6d. charged for Icwt. of asparagus 
from I^9ppe to London— the instance is purely imaginary — were 
allocated, not, as now, Is. to the steamer. Is. 6d. to the rail- 
way, but vke versa, the steamers would show a handsome profit, 
and the shareholders’ dividend would not be one penny the worse. 
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On another point of much greater importance we think Mr. 
Boss’s language is likely to lead his readers astray. “It is 
obvious,” he writes (p. 186), “ that the cost of working a hilly 
line, like the Lancashire and Carlisle section of the London and 
North-Western, mpst be abnormally expensive.” To the present 
reviewer it is the contrary that is obvious, if we regard total work- 
ing cost and not mere haulage. The cost of working, say, the 
lines round Bury St. Edmunds, must be much higher per ton-mile, 
or per passenger-mile. Heavy though the gradients are over Shap 
Fell, each train carries many more tons of goods and more pas- 
sengers than are available to fill the train in rural Suffolk. That 
is, a train costs a trifle more for coal, say Id. per mile, a trifle more 
for wear and tear both of train and road, say another Id., but it 
earns probably twice as much. Further, there are five times as 
many trains over the Fell as on the plain. In other words, the 
cost other than haulage — three-fourths of the whole — is spread 
over ten times as much traffic. The operation of the law of in- 
creasing returns is much more potent than any counterbalancing 
advantages of favourable location. The Bury St. Edmunds 
branches can no more compete with the Lancaster and Carlisle 
than a small ironworks, however favourably situated for coal and 
water, could with a works on the scale of Essen or Homestead. 

Mr. Boss deals at some length, and with great impartiality, 
with the controversy as to what may be called “American 
methods.” But on the matter of ton-mile statistics in particular 
he seems almost persuaded to declare for the maintenance of the 
stattis quo. He gives plausible reasons for non-adoption ; he does 
not, however, answer the crucial question, which perhaps might 
be stated thus — “ Ton-mile statistics are practically universal, not 
only in the United States, but all over the civilised world, England 
excepted. Even in countries whose railways are managed by 
Englishmen, like Argentina and India, they have been introduced. 
The officials of the one English railway which has adopted them — 
the North-Eastern — are unanimous and enthusiastic as to their 
usefulness. What is the differentia, which on other English rail- 
ways tends to make them useless?” 

But we must not part with Mr. Boss in a critical spirit. On 
the contrary, we desire to end as we began, by expressing cordial 
appreciation of an excellent piece of work which can be comtnended 
as a symmetrical, logical, and accurate sketch of the subject with 
which it deals. 


W. M. AowqbtB 
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The Canal System of England. Its Growth and Present Con- 
dition, with particular reference to the Cheap Carriage of 
Goods, By H. Gordon Thompson. Published for the 
Cobden Club by request. (London: Fisher Unwin, 1903. 
Sm. 8vo. Pp. 70.) 

There appear to be at the present time some signs of a revival 
of interest in English canals. Suggestions are put forward that 
the existing canals shall bo modernised and improved, and even 
extended. They ought, it is said, to be taken over and maintained 
by public authorities, a course that has, indeed, actually been 
adopted in Gloucestershire. We are invited to study and follow 
the example of France and Germany, where large sums of public 
money have been devoted to inland navigation, and where, so it^is 
asserted, waterways have proved a valuable auxiliary, or even a 
useful counterpoise to, and competitor with, railways. Under 
these circumstances, a brief notice of Mr. Thompson’s short essay 
will, perhaps, not be out of place in the Economic Journal. 

Of the essay itself not much need be said. “The material 
from which it has been drawn has necessarily been exceedingly 
various.’’ Much of it, one may add, is exceedingly valueless, 
though that is not Mr. Thompson’s fault, but his misfortune. 
The lamentable inefficiency of our existing canals — with one or 
two conspicuous exceptions — is an oft-told tale. Of varying width 
and depth, usually with funds insufficient for adequate mainte- 
nance, with no administrative unity, and with scant accommo- 
dation for loading, unloading, or warehousing, it is impossible to 
suppose that in their present condition they can compete with, or 
even appreciably supplement, the railway service. The really 
important question is : Could they, if brought up to a practicable 
standard of physical and administrative efficiency, render any 
economic service to the community, and, if so, to what extent? 
Can inland waterways, such as English geographical conditions 
allow, economically supplement or replace the services now ren- 
dered by the railways? Mr. Thompson assumes that the answer 
to this question must be in the affirmative, and on this assumption 
advocates a forward canal policy. But what if the answer be in 
the negative, as not only the facts of history, but the best economic 
opinion in other countries, indicate that it should be? 

In America water-carriage and railways have been left free to 
compete. The results are undisputed. The Erie Canal, occupy- 
ing one of the great trade routes of the world, much superior in 
physical equipment to our English canals, open to carriers free 
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of any charge either for maintenance or interest on construction 
capital, has been practically wiped out by the competition of the 
trunk-line railroads. The navigation facilities of the Ohio and 
Mississippi Eivers, improved at enormous expense by the United 
States Government, are so excellent that, from Pittsbxng to the 
sea at New Orleans, one steam-tug can control a fleet of barges 
carrying some 30,000 tons of coal. Can control, but does not, for 
the river traffic is a thing of the past, and the coal goes nowadays 
by railway. But, it will be said, in France and Germany water- 
borne traffic is increasing and gaining ground on the railways. 
True, but irrelevant. For, in the first place, the increase is 
mainly on waterways that have not, and cannot have, any 
analogues in England; on the Seine, the Ehine, and the Elbe, 
rivers that can take vessels of 1,000 tons, not on barge canals. 
In the competition for coal-traffic from the Pas-de-Calais to Paris, 
the Chemin de Fer du Nord more than holds its own with the 
canal. Further, both in France and Germany, the State throws 
the weight of its sword into the scale against the railways. On 
the canals public taxation pays interest on capital and mainte- 
nance charges ; the traffic pays only the actual cost of movement. 
Eailway traffic pays rates which have to cover, not only move- 
ment expenses, but maintenance and interest (which represent 
roughly three-fourths of the total) as well. And even then the 
State does not allow the railways, handicapped as they are, a free 
hand to make such rates for competitive traffic as it would pay 
them to make, rather than lose the traffic. Under these circum- 
stances, to argue from French or German experience in favour 
of the intrinsic economic advantages of water-carriage is im- 
possible. Eather the contrary, for, if, with all these intrinsic 
advantages, water-carriage only a little more than holds its own, 
is it not self-evident that, without them, it would be beaten out 
of the field? 

To enumerate the abstract reasons why canal carriage is 
economically inferior to railway carriage, even for low-class bulk 
freight, would occupy too much space. The arguments can be 
found in the works of well-known writers like Gustav Cohn an4 ' 
Uhlrich in Germany, and Picard and Colson in France, none of 
which, however, Mr. Thompson seems to have consulted. Briefly,, 
they are these. A canal, for a given volume of traffic, is not — 
having regard to the fact that between two given points it, from 
physical necessity, takes a circuitous course*— cheaper to constru^ 
than a railway; and if, when constructed, the volume of trafl^ 
overtakes the capacities of the accommodation, a canal cannot *^6 
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gradually improved and extended either so conveniently or so 
cheaply as a railway. It is cheaper to maintain, but, 
from drought in summer, ice in winter, and need from 
time to time for repairs undfer water, is often out of 
use entirely. A barge is, as Mr. Thompson says, a much 
less costly thing than an engine and a train of trucks. But, 

, though it costs only one-tenth, it does only one-tenth of the work 
in a year, which Mr. Thompson omits to notice. Haulage cost in 
the two cases is probably not dissimilar, though — a fact which is 
of importance in a hilly country like England — canal cfiSciency de- 
creases rapidly where changes of level are frequent and consider- 
able. A railway can go where a canal cannot follow. A modern 
ironworks has railway trucks right through the yards and inside 
the sheds ; a waterway in a similar position is impossible, so every- 
thing would have to be hauled on land to and from the barges. 
Finally, a railway can do everything that the canal can, and being 
able not only to carry, but to make a profit from passengers, 
parcels, mixed goods, &c., can afford to transport at a minimum 
profit the coal, bricks, &c. , which must, in the case of the canal, 
unaided bear the whole cost of working, maintenance, and interest 
on capital. 

A book which deals with the economics of inland water- 
carriage is so far lacking in English economic literature. It is 
.‘to be hoped that London or Birmingham, or some other of the 
modern schools of applied economics, will some day supply the 
want. 

W. M. Acwobth 

La Cooperation. By P. Hubbbt-Vallkroux. (Paris : Victor 
! Lecoffre, 1904.) 

This small work of 225 pages gives a concise account of 
Cooperation in the chief countries of Europe; especially in 
j'rance and England. The writer points out that though the 
ii yjrctrd “ cooperation ” has been borrowed from England since 1863 
tid express this form of industrial association, yet that, before 
that date, in fact as early as 1834, the principle of workmen’s 
ijEwsociatioHS had been established in France. There, as else- 
/Wbpre, the idea emanated not from the working-'Classes 
thirdEeiveB, but from some thinkers of the middle and upper 
He assigns to M. J. P. Buchez the credit of having 
Ir^t given the idea a practiced shape. His aim was to fonh 
grtmpa of employing themselves by means of a small 
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capital either saved by themselves Or lent by friendly, 
sympathisers. One such association, that of working jewellers, 
was formed in 1834, but up to 1848 it found no imitators. Then, 
in the wake of the political movement, questions of social and 
industrial reform came to the front, and hundreds of working- 
class associations on the model of the jewellers sprang into 
being. Unfortunately a large number of them immediately 
turned to the State for the supply of the necessary capital, and 
with the inevitable result that what was easily got was speedily 
squandered. The Empire at first frowned on all such associations 
as nurseries of republican ideas, and it was not till 1864 that any 
further move was made. Then it was that M. Casimir P6rier, 
father of the ex-President, called attention to the growth of the 
cooperative movement in England, and its essentially self- 
supporting nature. But, while availing itself of the experience 
gained in England, the French movement proceeded on itS' 
original lines. It still aimed at establishing societies of workers 
engaged in the same trade rather than those of consumers 
working in different trades. The production of some manufacture 
in common rather than the purchase of commodities in common 
was still the mainspring of cooperation, and in this respect the 
cooperative movement in France has in the main continued to 
follow a different development to that of Great Britain. For 
some years after the fresh start in 1864 the same mistake as that 
made in 1848 was repeated. Capital, though not advanced by 
the State, was borrowed on easy terms from a bank founded to 
help the movement, but the result was the same. Large sums of 
money were expended with little or no results. By painful 
experience the French cooperator has had to learn the lesson of 
the value of self-help as against either State-help or philanthropic 
subsidies. M. Valleroux points out (pp. 165 — 170) how great moral 
as well as economic benefits have been secured by the self-reliant 
spirit encouraged in the British working-class movement. 

A. K. COHNBLIi 

Women in the Printing Trades : a Sociological Study. Edited by 
J. Bamsav Macdonald, with a Preface by Professor F. T. 
Edgewobth. (London : P. S. King and Son, 1904.) Investi- 
gators ; Mrs. J, L. Hammond, Mrs. H. Oakeshott, Miss A* 
Black, Miss A. Harrison, Miss Irwin, and others. 

This book is a painstaking account of the subject with which: 
it deals ; the description of trade processes is clear, and the collep- 
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tion of wages statistics most interesting. But the trail of a 
vehement Trades* Unionist bias is clearly discernible throughout 
the whole book, and must be allowed for. The erdployment of 
women in branches of the trade formerly in the hands of men 
exclusively is referred to as an encroachment, and the regular 
Trades’ Union tone is invariably adopted in reference to it. For 
instance, an effort to introduce female labour into some of the 
newspaper printing offices in Scotland is thus described : “Thus 
the practice threatened to spread throughout the other commercial 
printing offices, and the men’s Union thought it was time to bestir 
itself. It decided that the women must either be paid at the 
same rates as the men or got rid of altogether” (pp. 45-6). This 
is the whole theory and practice of Trades’ Unionism, and explains 
in a sentence its influence in throwing out or keeping out of work 
all workers, male and female, whose industrial efficiency is not equal 
to creating the value needed to reproduce the Trades* Union rate of 
wages. For various reasons, partly natural, partly artificial, the 
industrial efficiency of the average woman worker is not equal to 
the industrial efficiency of the average man worker in the same 
trade ; to insist upon an identical rate of wages, where the “ net 
advantageousness ” of women’s work is less than that of men, is 
simply to shut women out of the employment altogether. An 
example of this is given in a note on p. 47, where it is stated in 
reference to a Scottish firm executing Government work, “As the 
Government insists on the men’s Union price being paid, the work 
is being done by men , although in the ordinary way it would have 
been done by women.” A further example to the same effect has 
been brought before the notice of newspaper readers in another 
trade during the present session of Parliament. A member gave 
notice of a motion that all Army clothing should be made at rates 
fixed by the Tailors’ Trade Union. The women in the Army 
CljOthing Factory at Pimlico instantly saw that such a motion, if 
c&ried, would be most injurious, if not fatal, to their interests, and 
induced the member to modify his resolution. 

.JThose who desire to promote the efficiency and increase the 
V Wj|g6s of female labour have to contend against the constant and 
vigilant opposition of Trades’ Unions to the employment and the 
lechnical training of women in the better paid and more skilled 
branches of trade. Instances of this are not infrequent in the 
book before us. One of the most skilled and best paid depart- 
of bookbinding is the laying on of gold. It is done by 
Women j “ much dexterity is needed, the gold leaf being apt to 
brtek or blow ft Way at the slightest breath. One investigator 
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desci'ibes as ' seeming almost marvellous * the skill with which this 
difficult material is laid in exactly the right place by means of a 
knife (p. 6). A gold layer-on gets good wages accordingly ; good, 
that is, measured by the woman’s standard of goodness, reaching 
in some weeks as much as 24s., and being oftener over 16s. than 
under it. (Sec table on p. 190.) There was a determined effort 
only last year on the part of the London Society of Journeymen 
Bookbinders to get this cornj)aratively well-paid work taken away 
from women (pp. 44-5n) ; ha^ipily, up to the present this effort 
has been unsuccessful, but it is quite uncertain how long it will 
remain so. 

TJien again, there is the question of the working of the lino- 
type and monoty 2 )e machines. There is no reason outside the rules 
of Trades Unions why these machines should not be as commonly 
used by women as typewriting machines now are. It is absolutely 
inaccurate to imjdy, as this book a 2 )pcar 8 to do (p. 63), that the 
work needs more skill than women possess. London printing 
houses dare not employ women at the linotype or monotype 
machine unless they are pre^xared to risk a long and costly fight 
with the men’s Trade Societies. The Society for the Employment 
of Women repudiate as altogether inaccurate the reference in this 
book to their eflbrts to teach the working of the linotype to w^omen.. 
There is no difficulty about it excejDt the oj^position of the Unions. 
In the same way the men’s Trade Unions o 2 ) 2 )ose tlie opening of 
technical classes to women. It is an old quarrel of mine with the 
Technical Committee of the L.C.C., that their technical classes, 
which are 2 )aid for by the 2 ^ublic, are not open to the public. They 
contend that women are not excluded from their classes on book- 
binding, for example, as women, but because they are not mem- 
bers of the trade, and that any attempt to admit persons not already 
members of the trade would be instantly detected and objected to 
by the Trades Unions. Dr. Garnett, the Secretary of the Tech- 
nical Education Committee of the London County Council, states 
that the Parliamentary power of the Trades’ Unions was exerted, 
while the Technical Instruction Acts were before the House, to 
prevent the classes having the effect of increasing the sup^dy of 
skilled labour. Dr. Garnett wrote to me : “ It is well known that 
these Acts would never have passed the House of Commons if 
some assurance had not been given to the Labour Party that no 
provision would be made in the technical schools for teaching 
trades in such a manner as to interfere with the supply of skilled 
labour. ’ ‘"Interfering” with the suj)ply of skilled labour must 
here be interpreted to mean ** tending to increase it.” For the 
No. 54. — VOL. XIV. X 
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Technical Instruction Act, as interpreted by the Ijondon County 
Council, provides, in Dr. Garnett’s own words, ‘'a strict prohibi- 
tion against creating new avenues for the introduction of skilled 
labour into these trades.” But, with these facts and others like 
them staring them in the face, the compilers of the book before 
us seem to have great difficulty in discovering why so few women 
have the ambition to become skilled in their handicrafts. 

The authors make out a very strong case for legislative restric- 
tions upon '‘overtime.” Overtime, even if well paid, is un- 
economical in consequence of the severe tax it places upon physi- 
cal strength. Legislative restrictions upon overtime, in the 
majority of cases, do not involve a restriction on the amount of 
employment, but simply necessitate a better distribution of it over 
a longer period of the month or year. Men, as well as the women 
and children directly involved in the legislation, have no doubt 
frequently benefited by this section of factory legislation, just as 
women have from time to time benefited by concessions, as to 
hours and conditions of employment, gained by the men after, or 
in consequence of, a strike organised by the men’s Unions. It is 
an example of the unnecessarily hostile tone about women and 
their work which characterises this book that the latter fact is thus 
referred to : ” It must not be forgotten that where men and women 
work together all concessions won by the men’s Unions are shared 
by women, as, for instance, when the Typographical Association of 
Scotland secured a fifty -hours week for Aberdeen compositors. 
This is an interesting example of fc^ninine methods ” (j). 41). The 
italics are ours ; the sentence contains a wholly unworthy insinua- 
tion. 

It is satisfactory to notice that the authors recognise the indus- 
trial disadvantage under which women labour through their ex- 
clusion from the Parliamentary suffrage (}). 64) ; and also that they 
do not support the Trades’ Union opposition to the employment of 
married women. A great deal of evidence is brought forward to 
show that the labour of married women has no tendency to depress 
wages. Married women generally have more than themselves to 
keep, and cannot afford to accept the wages which would suffice 
for the unmarried girl of sixteen or eighteen. The way in which 
the industrial interests of women are overlooked in the practical 
settlement of trade affairs is well illustrated on pp. 7-9, where is 
to be found an elaborate a^greement drawn up between the Book- 
binding Trade Section of the London Chamber of Commerce and 
the secretaries of the men’s Unions as to the limitations and divi- 
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sions between men's work and women’s. ‘‘The women workers 
were neither represented nor consulted ” (p. 7). 

While pursuing inquiries incidental to writing this review, 1 
asked the opinion of the heads of two firms of printers where 
women have been employed for a great number of years. One 
writes in reference to the book : “ On p. 47 the inferiority of 
women comjiositors is distinctly stated. Now, I think we must 
give in that the best women are not equal to the best men, but 
that is all ; the quality of their work can be as good, and their time 
is about the same, exce[)t when compared with the best male 
workers. Again, women do not leave the trade as young as stated, 

. . . Women also are not so irregular in the matter of staying 
away as is made out.” 

On p. 62 there is a slight error as to the payment of ap 2 ^rentices 
by the Women's Printing Society; they pay not 2s. 6d. rising to 
10s., but 3s. rising to i2s. 

The other enn)loyer whose printing office I visited was very 
emjffiatic about the j^erfect ease with which wTjrnen learned to use 
the linot 3 2 )e and monoty 2 )e machines, and also that there was no 
reason why they should not be employed as readers or correctors. 
He s 2 )oke of one of the anomalies of factory legislation which had 
been brought ju'ominently under his own notice, and certainly 
operated in diminishing the ” net advantageousness ” of women’s 
labour. Several of his workwomen live out of London, and come 
in daily by the workmen’s trains, for which weekly tickets are 
issued at reduced fares. The latest w^orkmen’s train lands the 
women in London a good half-hour before the Factory Act jDermits 
them to begin work. He allows them to come in and w^ait in his 
printing office ; but they have to sit there with their hands before 
them until the clock strikes the hour at which Parliament has 
decided that it is good for women to begin to work. 

Ecference has already been made to the interesting tables of 
actual wages which form one of the most important parts of the 
book. They arc on the wdiole cheering, the standard of wages 
being higher than 1, for my part, had exjiected to find it. Thus, 
in an estimate of wages in a typical w^eek of 1899, of 1 ,001 wwkers 
in all branches, it was found that only 22 per cent, had wages of 
10s. a week and under, while 78 per cent, had 10s. to 12s. a w^eek 
and over, ranging to more than 24s. (pp. 132-3). 

' Millicbnt Fawcett 
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The Geography of Commerce, By Spenceb Teotter, M.D. 

(New York and London: Macmillan. 1903. Pp. xxiv., 

410. Price 5s. net.) 

The recent territorial and trade expansions of the United 
States have given its citizens a new interest in the world at large 
and in its commercial possibilities. The increasing number of 
commercial liigh schools and colleges has also created a special 
demand for books on commercial geography, and this is one of the 
works produced to meet it. It is more suggestive than systematic, 
more descriptive than scientific, and both the economic and geo- 
graphic treatment leave something to be desired. The author is 
not quite clear about such a fundamental matter as the relation- 
ship of economic and commercial problems, for he divides com- 
mercial geography into “economic geography— the production 
and distribution of raw commodities; and industrial geography.” 
Economic geography is not simply this, it is not even comprised 
in a description of the commodities of commerce and of trade 
routes, but it is a study of the laws of the distribution on the 
earth’s surface of economic phenomena — power, labour, capital, as 
well as commodities. Until teachers and text-book writers dis- 
cover this, the scientific, practical, and educational values of the 
subject will be underrated. 

The present work adds little to this systematisation of 
economico-geographic thought. It will be read for its interesting 
account of the present distribution of commodities and industries 
in the United States, which occupies nearly 120 pages. In dealing 
with the other parts of the world it is naturally less complete and 
less well-informed. The United Kingdom is dismissed in eleven 
pages, which contain some serious omissions {e.g,, Cleveland iron), 
a number of misconceptions {e,g,, that Manchester has many 
cotton factories), and the usual confusion in the use of the geo- 
graphical terms, England, Great Britain, and Britain. The book 
is illustrated with many views, diagrams, and maps, a number of 
the latter standing in need of a thorough revision. 

A. J. Herbertson 


Canada in the Twentieth Century. By A. G. Bradley. Illus- 
trated. (London : Constable. 1903.) , 

This is an excellent book. It is a leisurely, well-written 
account of the general appearance, the physical character, the 
agriculture, the sports, the social life, and much else of the whole 
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of Canada — with the omission only of the Maritime Provinces — by 
one who has a long and intimate acquaintance with the country 
he describes. To the economist who wishes to clothe the figures 
in the “ Statistical Year Book of Canada” with some human 
meaning, and ha^ hitherto known nothing he could refer to, save 
the Montreal (1884) and Toronto (1897) Handbooks for the British 
Association, and Mr. Parkin’s “ meagre but crisp ” little volume, 
now almost ten years old, nothing could be more welcome. And 
the more it is perused by the general reading public in England, 
the bette^r it will be for Canada and the Mother Country alike, in 
half a dozen ways. It will be better for the political relations 
between the daughter and the mother State ; and I say this 
although Mr. Bradley’s views on the policy of Preference are not 
such as ] can altogether share. For the root difficulty in our 
pn'sent relations is that we English ])eople simply do not know 
enough about Canadian conditions. This is one of the few books 
which, if one takes the trouble to read it in the same deliberate 
way as it was written, will give one a realising sense of the 
magnitude, the capabilities, the present society, of the un- 
developed estates of the nominal British Empire. 

Mr. Bradley and Mr. Eudyard Kipling are miles apart in their 
habits of thought ; yet much of Mr. Bradley’s book reads like a 
wise and much experienced man’s comment on a line in the 
” Song of the Banjo ” — “ the bitter road the Y^ounger Son must 
tread.” The problem which he evidently has most at heart, and 
to which he returns again and again, is that of the younger son, 
the public school boy, sent out to the Colonies to sink or swim. 
He uses language none too strong for the incredible ignorance and 
carelessness which j^arents display. Would that his sensible 
counsel could reach the right ears ; but I fear that the class he has 
in mind are not very much in the habit of buying expensive books. 
I can only suggest that it is the evident duty of every headmaster 
of a public school to put a copy into the school library. But even 
then it is not very likely to be read. 

It would be foolish to attempt a detailed criticism of Mr. 
Bradley’s work. Perhaps there is no one who could do it with 
adequate knowledge besides Mr. Parkin. It is not equally strong 
all round ; for instance, there is more in it about sport than about 
industry, and there is practically nothing in it about trade. Its 
point of view is that of the cultivated English country gentleman ; 
and I must confess, if I were a Canadian, I should find the dis- 
sertations on ” Society” just a little tiring. There are things 
more interesting to the philosophical observer even than that, as 
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Mr, Bradley repeatedly recognises ; but unfortunately several of 
these things do not, apparently, interest Mr. Bradley. But 
these, to use a well-worn tag, are the defects of his qualities ; and 
the qualities are so genuine, so spontaneous, so entertaining and 
instructive, that it would be absurd to grumble.^ Yet I must fall 
foul of one chance phrase. It is where Mr. Bradley is speaking 
of the University of Toronto, and he remarks tliat, owing to its 
inexpensiveness, “ a considerable proportion of young men come 
up to it in a somewhat unripe condition.” Doubtless. But 
before I set about teaching them, I liad taught the average public 
school boy who comes to Oxford, and I have since taught in the 
most famous of American Universities. Comparisons are odious ; 
but Toronto has nothing to fear from them. 

W. J. Ashley 


Three Letters on the Price of Gold, by David Ricardo (1809) ; 
The AppUcatioyi of Capital to Land, by Sir Edward West 
(1815) ; The Nature and Progress of lient, by T. R. Malthus 
(1815) ; (in A Reprint of Economic Tracts, edited by Professor 
J. H. Hollander; the Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
1903.) 

The materials are now being rapidly put into our hands which 
will enable the scholar who has the necessary judgment, power of co- 
ordination, and command of style, to write a real history of modern 
political economy. It is not without its significance that the work 
of preparing the necessary materials is being carried on more 
energetically in other countries than in England. It is from 
Berne and Professor Oncken that we have received an edition of 
Quesnay and the biographical and bibliographical history of the 
Physiocrats ; and some years have passed since Professor Brentano 
of Munich made the pamphlets of Anderson, Malthus, and 
Ricardo accessible in translation to German students. But it is 
America that is doing most in this direction. Harvard University 
has given us a reprint of Cantillon (1892) ; the needs of its classes 
have led to reprints of Mun and of parts of the writings of Malthus 
and Richard Jones (1895) ; Professor Hull and Cornell University 
have provided us with a collection of the works of Petty (1899) ; 
and now comes from Baltimore the welcome series of reprints 
edited by Professor Hollander. It is not that the history of 
economic thought has had no attraction for English scholars : the 
valuable treatise of Mr, Edwin Cannan and Professor Fox well’s 
contribution to the early history of Socialism in his introduction 
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to Professor Menger’s book are striking examples to the contrary. 
But, so far as I am aware, the only recent reprints in England of 
scarce and important texts have been the Eoyal Economic 
Society’s facsimile of the Tableau iSconomique (1894), and Mr. 
Shaw’s volume of early monetary tracts (1896). The explanation 
is very obvious. The number of teachers and students of political 
economy is incomparably greater in Germany or the United States 
than in England. Probably in this very year there are a dozen 
universities in those countries where classes of students are follow- 
ing systematic courses of instruction on the history of economic 
thought. I should doubt whether there is more than one such 
class in England. Of course it is conceivable that we are being 
better employed : it may be that we are developing economic 
science further, instead of curiously examining into its past. 

Professor Hollander is making himself the bibliographer-in- 
chief of what one may call the Ricardo circle in the same pains- 
taking and minutely accurate way as Professor Oncken has dealt 
with the Quesnay circle. It is remarkable how much the mere 
straightening-out of the sequence, and the production of the exact 
text of the several publications contribute to the understanding 
of their significance. In more than one case we have to penetrate 
to the great man as he really was behind the second-rate man 
who put forth his writings to the world. Thus M. Schelle has 
shown us how unsafe it is to trust to Du Pont’s edition of Turgot, 
And now Dr. Hollander warns us against McCulloch, whose 
Literature of Political Economy has so long held the field and 
run up to extravagant prices, simply because there was nothing else 
that covered the ground. The dislike of that worthy man by 
Peacock and Carlyle was natural enough ; we might still believe in 
what Professor Marshall has called “ his vast historical learning.” 
But nobody seems able to come to close quarters with McCulloch’s 
work on the history of economic doctrine without getting out of 
temper with him. Dr. Bonar long ago characterised his account 
of Malthus as “ simply grotesque,” and now Professor Hollander 
dismisses him (Introduction to Ricardo, Three Letters, p. 4) as 
” neither an accurate nor a scrupulous editor.” The fact is that 
the trail of the journalist is over it all. And this characteristic is 
by no means limited to McCulloch among economists. 

This is not the place to enter into the substance of the three 
pamphlets now reprinted, but only to express our obligation to 
Dr. Hollander for the considerable service he has rendered to 
students of economics by putting these writings into their hands. 
This is true especially of the pamphlets of Malthus and West, 
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which, in the words of Eicardo, presented to the world, nearly 
at the same time, the true doctrine of Ecnt.” I cannot help think- 
ing that it will be wholesome for some of us to go back to the time 
when political economy had not yet settled down into a sym- 
metrical orthodox shape, and when it was stilly in the formative 
period. It will remind us that men of honesty and intelligence 
could agree on the “true doctrine,” t.e., on the analysis of 
economic forces, and yet differ as to their conclusions of practical 
policy. Professor Oncken has called attention (Was sagt die 
Nationalokonomie, . . iiber die Bedcutuncj hoher. . . Getreide- 
preise ? p. 50), to the fact that Anderson, ” whose doctrine of Pent 
has since received the name of Eicardo, drew from it practically 
the very opposite consequences for commercial i)olicy.” And a 
similar lesson is taught by a perusal of these papers of West and 
Mai thus. 

W. J. Ashley 



NOTES AND MEMORANDA 

The Budget of 1904. 

The particular political circumstances have had a disturbing 
ell'ect on thii discussion of the Budg(;t proposals and the financial 
situation that they indicate. Between those who (like the old 
lady with the preacher) exclaim, “ Thank God it’s free trade I ” and 
those who perceive some hidden purpose in the commissions and 
omissions of the Budget plan, it is not easy to go at once to the facts 
of the case, which are, after all, fairly obvious. 

first point to notice is the appearance of a real deficit, due, 
bi^yond doubt, to two causes, viz., (1) the growth of expenditure, 
acccdernted by the laxity of control during and since the war; (2) 
the falling olT in the yield of certain duties in consequence of the 
trade depression which, as is usual, follows the close of a war in 
which large borrowing has taken place. The complications in the 
accounts make it very difficult for the outsider to say what is the 
exact amount of the deficit, for though the old Sinking Fund is 
below zero, the new Sinking Fund has been redeeming debt and the 
terminable annuities have a year less to run ; but then there are the 
short loans for buildings, &c., alleged to be for the capital account, 
and exceeding :t7,000,0()0 in the past financial year. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who will remove these obscuring elements 
will render a real service to the State. It ought to be clear that 
borrowing in order to build barracks, ships, or public offices is as 
little justifiable as borrowing for the refitting of a Royal palace, or 
for the issue of a new^ rifle wiiich will, it is believed, last for some 
years. Wliere no actual revenue is obtained, borrowing can only be 
defended on the ground that the burden w^ould be too heavy to be 
borne at once. Where outlay is arranged for a series of years, 
the charge should be annexed to the Consolidated Fund services, 
and should appear as expenditure. The only hope of getting more 
economical administration lies in bringing before the public mind 
the whole of our actual outlay in a definite and systematic manner. 
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Secondly, it appears to be well established that the Budget 
scheme does not provide for the deficit incurred. The proceeds 
of borrowing returned by “ The Transvaal,” and an appropriation 
from unclaimed dividends, are simply drawings on capital, while 
the balance is in part passed on to the (hypothetical) surplus of 
1904-5 so far as it will go, and for the rest is left to take care of 
itself. The truth, indeed, is, that a deficit under the English 
arrangement is necessarily an addition to, as a surplus is a diminu- 
tion of, the debt. In other words, the old Sinking Fund becomes 
for the time a negative quantity. 

Coming to the arrangements of the current year, we find that 
expenditure — supplementary estimates apart — is expected to ex- 
ceed the estimated revenue taken at the existing rates by 
^3 ,820 ,000, to which £1,500,000 of the deficit quite un- 
provided for must be added. To meet this gap, the in- 
crease of a penny in the Income Tax is so far a correct 
step. The really weak point in Mr. Eitchie’s Budget was the 
undue lowering of the rate of Income Tax. Had he been content 
with a reduction of twopence or threepence, there would have been 
little need for any new taxation this year. An increase to 13d. 
would have been probably the wisest proceeding on the part of the 
present Chancellor. Instead of this he has selected tea, an article 
which is certainly productive, but one where the equal specific 
duty presses hardly on the consumers of the poorer qualities. It 
is noteworthy that 8d. per lb. is almost, or quite, as high an ad 
valorem tax on very cheap tea as that which existed before Pitt’s 
great reform in 1784 (119 per cent.). Another objection is its 
undue pressure on Ireland as compared with the other parts of the 
United Kingdom. It is hardly possible that this increased duty 
can be maintained in the future. The increases in the income tax 
and tea duty will yield enough to cover the estimated deficit of the 
year. There does not, therefore, seem to be any pressing financial 
need for the proposed readjustments of the tobacco duties with 
their moderate return, estimated at £550,000. It may be con- 
jectured that a new finance Minister is desirous of doing some- 
thing, and there is, it must be said, an inviting field in the minutiae 
of the taxes on tobacco. Gladstone’s reform in 1863— which, it 
should be said, was managed quite apart from and before the 
Budget of that year, placed the trade on a new basis by laying 
it open to foreign competition. Thirty years ago, Leslie pointed 
out the discriminative character of the duties, which were after- 
wards somewhat modified by Korthcote and Sir M. Hicks-Beach. 
So far as the suggested changes adjust the drawbacks which 
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are alleged to operate unfairly against British exporters, they are 
hardly open to objection. The differentiation between stripped 
and unstripped tobacco is also defensible if the duty is so calcu- 
lated as to be proportional to the net amount of tobacco in each 
form,^ but then there is no place for the existing drawback allowed 
under this head. The adjustment of the cigar and cigarette duties 
is of a more doubtful character, as it increases that discrimination 
to which Leslie justly objected. But the matter is one of very 
secondary importance, though it will probably be debated at length 
to the neglect of more serious matters. 

Regarded as a whole, the Budget is singularly devoid of any 
really fruitful financial devices, and fails to meet the unsatisfactory 
condition of the finances of the State. With the chief questions 
awaiting solution — the readjustment of the relations between Im- 
perial and local taxation; the difficulties and anomalies of the 
income tax when levied at a high rate ; the resettlement of the 
system of debt redemption on an effective basis — there is no^ 
attempt to deal, if we except the appointment of a Committee to 
examine some minor defects of the Income Tax, which was pro- 
mised last year by i\Ir. Ritchie, with a wider area of inquiry. 

It is something, however, that there has been no departure from 
the tried and established. principles of British finance. Whether 
through discretion or knowledge of principles, the suggestions for 
taxation of petroleum or a revival of the corn duty of 1902 have 
been allowed to take their jfiace along with the other fantastic pro- 
posals that amateurs in finance are so prolific in devising and 
trained administrators so decided in rejecting. In fine, it is 
true that the Budget of 1904 indicates a pause. The State machine 
is kept going : the problems of expenditure and of the best means 
of supplying it are left in abeyance. 

C. F. Bastablb 


Abbitbation in Laboub Disputes.^ 

We print below the important award which has been given 
by Sheriff Jameson, acting as arbiter in the dispute between the 
oil companies of Scotland and Shale Miners’ Association. 

I find it proved — 

“(1) That during the last fifteen years — 1889 to 1903, both 

1 It is of the same kind as tho different duties on wheat and flour under tho 
duty of 1902. 

® See Glasgow Herald for Monday, Jan. 18, 1904, 
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inclusive— the wages of shale miners, while not always coinciding 
with those of coal miners in the central districts of Scotland 
have (with some exceptions, due to special causes) practically 
followed the wages of coal miners, both as to advances and as to 
reductions. 

‘‘ (2) That, having regard to the large number of coal miners 
in the said central districts — amounting to about 70,000 men, as 
compared with about 3,000 shale miners — the rate of wages of 
coal miners forms a sound basis for arriving at the general value 
from time to time of mining labour in the counties where the 
shale area is situated. 

‘*(3) That because the prices of coal and the prices of the 
products of shale do not constantly bear the same relations to 
each other, or to the wages of the miners employed in the two 
industries of coal raising and oil producing respectively, it is 
right that, in considering whether an advance or a reduction 
p, should at any given time be made in shale miners* wages, regard 
should be had to the condition and prospects of the oil industry 
at the time, especially to the prices of the various shale 
products. 

** (4) That shale miners’ wages are at present Q>d, per day above 
coal miners’ wages, but as the prices of shale products have risen 
to some extent during the present year, and seem still to have an 
upward tendency, there ought to be no reduction in the wages of 
shale miners, notwithstanding the serious and continued depres- 
sion in the coal trade. 

(5) That having regard to the relation or proportion that 
wages and prices have hitherto borne to each other in the shale 
industry, and which relation or proportion has apparently been 
much more favourable to the miners than to the companies, 
judging from the number of the latter which have collapsed, the 
present prices of shale products have not reached such a point 
as to entitle the miners to an advance of wages at the present 
time. 

(6) That it is wholly impracticable that wages in the shale 
industry as at present carried on should be fixed on the footing 
of wages rising and falling with the amount of profits of the oil 
business. 

‘‘ (7) That the claim for an advance of Is, per day now put 
forward on behalf of the miners is founded solely on the supposed 
profits of four oil companies and upon a really inaccurate esti- 
mate of thei|e profits. 

"‘Therefore I refuse the claim of the oil companies for a reduc- 
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tion of &d, per day on shale miners* wages ; I refuse the claim of 
the shale miners for an advance of Is. per day on their present 
wages ; and I decide and determine that, having regard to the 
present value of mining labour in Scotland and the present 
condition and prosj^ects of the shale industry, and the present 
prices of the manufactured products of shale, 65. per day is a 
fair wage to shale miners at the present time ; and I direct and 
declare that the said rate of wages of 6s. per day shall remain in 
force until September 30th, 1904. I decide that each party shall 
pay their own expenses, and that each party shall pay one-half of 
the expenses of the reference.** 

We regret that we have not room to print more than extracts 
from the important Note in which the arbitrator justifies his 
award. 

Eeferring to the admitted fact that in the past the wages of 
shale miners have followed closely those of coal miners both as 
to rises and falls, the arbitrator asks, ** Is it right that this should 
be so ? *’ and thus answers this question : I think it is, because 
the facts are in favour of it. The shale miners constitute but a 
very small proportion of the mining population of Scotland, as is 
made apparent by the quotations above made, but, taking the 
miners in the immediate neighbourhood of the shale fields, the 
numbers may be stated roughly at 70,000. Then the shale field 
is in close proximity to the coalfields of West Lothian, Stirling- 
shire, Lanarkshire, Mid-Lothian, East Lothian, and Fife, as is 
very well shown by the map No. 6 of process, and giving all due 
weight to the fact that the older and better class of shale miners 
and coal miners do not frequently shift, and, indeed, object to 
shifting, from one pit to another, yet it is absolutely certain that 
there must be a floating mining population, any of whom will 
start on a week’s notice for a pit where they will get substantially 
higher wages, and even with regard to the more permanent mining 
population it is certain that if much higher wages were given in 
the coal pits than in the shale pits they would go there ; while if 
the shale miners were getting very high wages and the coal 
miners low wages the coal miners would soon come and glut the 
labour market in the shale-producing area. It is said that nothing 
of this kind has happened hitherto, but that is for the very obvious 
reason that, as shown by the table and chart already referred to, 
there has never been for any long period a great difference of 
wages between the shale miners and the coal miners. 

In view of these circumstances it is quite clear that the 
oil companies could not afford, when coal miners* wages are 
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high, to pay much smaller wages to their own miners, for 
that would inevitably lead to their mines being depleted to a 
greater or less extent of workers. On the other hand, if coal 
miners* wages are very low as compared with sbale miners* wages, 
it is difficult to see how shale miners could Iqng resist a partial 
reduction if proposed by the companies, in view of the cheapness 
of mining labour generally and the application of the ordinary 
laws of supply and demand. Further, shale mining being a com- 
paratively simple industry, and the part occupied by the miners 
in the production of oil, paraffin, and the like being always a doubt- 
ful quantity as far as value is concerned, it appears to me likely 
to be a much more satisfactory method of arriving at what is a fair 
return for mining labour to take the wages paid for precisely 
similar labour in a much larger industry, and one in which mining 
contributes practically the whole of the labour, and where, beyond 
the engineering skill and management in sinking and working 
the pits, there are no such demands for intellectual labour as in 
the recondite chemical and manufacturing processes which are 
so essential to the success of the oil companies* businesses. 

" I am therefore of opinion that as a general rule it is both 
equitable and practically necessary that the wages of shale miners 
should be to a greater or less extent controlled by those of coal 
miners.*’ 

The arbitrator admits that the prices of shale products 
should exercise an influence on the wages of the shale miners. 

“ Although, as already observed, the shale miner contributes 
only a portion of the labour and skill necessary to the manufac- 
ture of oil and other shale products, yet within certain limits I 
think it is only just and proper that he should obtain a rise of 
wages when the prices of the products of shale are high, just as 
within certain limits he is compelled to submit to s6me reduction 
of wages when they are very low. The latter event necessarily 
Occurs in this way. If the prices of shale products are very low 
the oil companies might be tempted to shut up their pits and 
works altogether, although it would probably inflict considerable 
damage not only on their pits but on their whole works and plant 
were they to be allowed to stand idle for any considerable time ; 
while, on the other hand, it would be a still graver misfortune for 
the miners to be deprived of their occupation and forced to seek 
for work elsewhere. In these circumstances I should think it 
not infrequently happens that to avoid greater evils both the oil 
companies and the miners may come to some understanding, on 
the one hand^ that the companies should keep their works going 
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at a certain loss, and on the other hand that the miners should 
content themselves meanwhile with a mere living wage. 

“This state of matters being possible and probable, it is, I 
think, only just that when prices rise to such a point as that the 
oil companies' business can be said to be really prosperous and to 
have the prospect of remaining so, the miners also should obtain 
a corresponding benefit, and that, in short, within certain limits, 
employers and employed should share in prosperity, just as, within 
certain limits, they may be compelled by circumstances to be 
sharers in adversity. While, therefore, at present coal miners* 
wages arc 6d. below those of shale miners, and had it not been 
for the conciliation agreement fixing a minimum wage until 
broken by three months* notice, coal miners* wages would 
probably have gone lower still; and while those employed in 
the steel trade and other cognate industries are apparently 
suffering a reduction in wages, and the English miners had 
their wages reduced only the other day, and at least one 
Scottish colliery has been closed, yet, seeing that the prices 
of shale products have risen to some extent during the present 
year, and apparently have still an upward tendency, I think 
that I would not be justified in making any reduction on 
the present rate of shale miners* wages. On the other hand, 
the present prices of shale products have only reached the 
point at which they stood at the time of the last reduction 
of wages in 1901, and looking to the relation of prices to 
wages throughout the last fifteen years as shown on the chart 
No. 7 of process, I cannot say that present prices would 
justify me in making any advance upon the present rate of 
wages.’* 

The claim that the question should be decided on the 
principle of the companies and the shale miners sharing equally 
the profits and losses of the oil business is not admitted. 

“ The present demand by the shale miners for an advance of 
wages seems to be based upon the proposition that they are 
entitled to a full share of the profits of the oil companies’ 
business, both mining and manufacturing, and, of course, this 
must necessarily involve the sharing of losses also. Now, I 
wish to point out in the first place that this is a basis 
entirely different from, and incompatible with, the basis on 
which almost all the great industries of the country, and 
among others the mining industry, have been and are carried 
on. At one time it was hoped that all difficulties about 
the due remuneration of labour were to be happily solved 
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by co-operation in the proper sense of the word — that is to 
say, a combination in the same individuals of the functions 
of labour and capital. In the late Mr. John Stuart Mill’s 
well-known chapter on the probable future of the labouring 
classes, published first in 1848 (Principles of Political Economy, 
Book 4, page 7, section 4), he writes: — ‘There can be little 
doubt that the status of hired labourers will gradually tend 
to confine itself to the description of workpeople whose low 
moral qualities render them unfit for anything more independ- 
ent, and that relations of master and servant will eventually 
become superseded by partnership in one of two forms. In 
some cases association of the labourer with the capitalist, 
in others, and perhaps finally, in an association of labourers 
among themselves.’ This forecast made by a true friend of 
labour has, for evil or for good, not been fulfilled. 

“I am indebted to Professor Nicholson’s work on political 
economy for the following figures : — On June 30th, 1899, there 
were throughout the British Empire (Abstract of Labour 
Returns for 1900, p. 104) 85 businesses in which profit-sharing 
was known to exist, and the number of persons employed 
in them was 51,829. At the end of 1899 there were in the 
United Kingdom 1,826,518 members of trade unions, an increase 
in eight years of about 300,000, such increase being five-fold, 
the total number of profit-sharers in the Empire. 

“The figures for co-operative production are still more 
striking. In the United Kingdom in 1898 there were 805 of 
such societies, with a total membership of 30,104. The value 
of the goods produced was j£10, 200,598. Eor the same year 
the total number of persons employed in factories and work- 
shops in the United Kingdom was 3,807,024, and the aggregate 
value of the foreign trade only was £764,392,571. It will be 
seen from these figures that the amount of profit-sharing is 
practically infinitesimal when compared with the great mass 
of industry conducted on the ordinary system of payment by 
wages. While trade unions have increased enormously in 
numbers, in resources, and in capitalised funds, they have 
not devoted themselves, so far as I am aware, to starting 
mines, collieries, factories, or works of their own, in which 
their members would share profits, but they have devoted 
themselves to efforts to raise the standard of ordinary wages 
in the various industries, besides providing for members of 
the unions who had fallen into poor circumstances through 
illness or otherwise. 
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** Again, when the Limited Liability Companies Acts were 
passed, it was hoped by many interested in the welfare and 
prosperity of those engaged in manual labour that, by the 
starting of industrial companies with shares of small amounts, 
an opportunity wo.uld be offered to the employees of industrial 
concerns to invest their savings in the concern in which they 
were employed, and thus take an interest in and share in the 
profits of the business ; but, so far as I am aware, this oppor- 
tunity has not been frequently taken advantage of for that 
purpose. The shares of the oil companies we are at present 
dealing with were originally of small amount, such as ifilO, 
£8 10s. y and £4y and they are still to be bought at such prices 
as JG18 12s. 6d., £9 10s., and £2 9s. M.y yet I do not know 
whether many, or indeed any, of the shale miners have taken 
the opportunity of investing their savings in these companies. 
If they have not, I think they have probably acted wisely, 
for they are much safer to invest their savings in savings 
banks, or by way of subscriptions towards unions or friendly 
societies, than by risking them in such companies as oil com- 
panies. But the fact remains that neither in the way of 
becoming shareholders of limited companies nor of applying 
trade union funds to starting industrial businesses have the 
labouring classes in this country elected to combine in their 
own persons the functions of capital and labour, though I do 
not abandon the hope that some day great progress may be 
made in this direction. ... It would be most inequitable 
that one of the parties should share the profits and yet not 
share to the full the losses of the business.’' 

After showing how impracticable such a partnership would 
be, the arbitrator continued : — 

The next matter which Mr. Wilson desired that I should 
determine was what is a fair industrial dividend, and he states 
that he holds that 5 per cent, is a fair minimum industrial 
dividend. ... In this connection, his references to per 
cent, of bank interest and the interest of heritable security 
or Government stock are entirely beside the point. In these 
securities there is an absolute safety as can be obtained 
against the loss of money invested— it is much safer in them 
than in the proverbial stocking; but in an industrial con- 
cern the whole question is one of risk, because people who have 
saved money, and thus become possessed of capital, which, after 
all, is only the savings of labour, of some sort, either physical or 
mental, will not invest in risky concerns except in the hope of a 
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very high return should they turn out to be successful. The 
question of what is a fair dividend can therefore only be 
answered by considering what risk is run, and this must vary 
with every different business in the country. Taking the shale 
industry, it has been stated, and probably truly, that in 1872 
there were 51 oil companies. Of these six now survive, and if a 
man had been asked in 1872 what dividend would tempt him to 
invest his money in any one of these 51 oil companies, if he had 
been told that in 1903 only six of them would survive, and that 
his company might be one of these six, it would be a very 
difficult question to answer. I should fancy that, as the chances 
were more than eight to one in favour of his losing all his money, 
he would not have run that risk unless on the promise that if he 
should happen to be in one of the successful companies he 
would get 50 per cent, of a return on his money in 1903. 
But the question is really incapable of an answer, and if, as 
was suggested .... an Act of Parliament were to authorise 
some tribunal to determine what was a fair dividend on any 
industrial concern, it would speedily put a stop to investment in 
such concerns as these oil companies, and have the result of 
driving money out of the country to seek employment elsewhere. 

“ On what capital is a dividend to be computed in settling what 
surplus is available for division between employers and employed ? 
Difficulties do not end there, for another question further arises 
of which Mr. Wilson virtually asks a solution, and which is : — 
On what class of capital is a fair dividend to be calculated? 
He maintains that it ought to be calculated on the ordinary share 
capital alone. 1 cannot accept this. 1 think it only just that 
it should be calculated on the whole capital employed in the 
business, however raised, because Preference or Debenture 
capital can only be raised by the Ordinary shareholders taking on 
their shoulders additional risks, for which, of course, they must 
be paid, and the only fair calculation of what constitutes surplus 
profits in Mr. Wilson’s view, must, in my opinion, be based on 
the footing of taking into account the whole capital employed by 
each of the companies. 

“ Another question propoimded was whether the companies 
in calculating the profits of the supposed partnership are, or 
are not, entitled to deduct money expended in renewing their 
pl^t, building new retorts and the like. Mr. Wilson con- 
tends that they are not entitled to do so, and he answers a 
question put to him on this subject by saying, ‘ My answer is 
that if a man buys a horse and pays £60 for it, that horse will 
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go done, but he gets a certain amount out of it, and he loses his 
capital/ This is a very good illustration, but could it for a 
moment be contended that if a carter had just £60 in the world 
besides his cart and harness, and bought a horse with that £60, 
that he would be. acting properly and wisely in spending the 
whole of his earnings every year instead of laying by so much 
every year, so that when his horse came to die he would have 
money to buy another. Surely not, and I cannot conceive 
worse financing than for a company to carry all its renewals 
of plant and retorts to capital account. It would not only be 
bad financing, it would be dishonest, and directors who in- 
dulged in such proceedings and divided the earnings of the 
company before allowing for all renewals of plant would very 
properly be called severely to account for it. All of these 
oil companies are bound and entitled to charge to revenue 
before calculating profits all the reconstruction of their retorts 
and other plant which the lapse of time or the progress of 
invention renders necessary, and it is neepssary that they 
should do so' if the industry is to continue at all and to offer 
employment to the miners themselves. I have dealt with these 
points because, having been raised before me, I think it no 
more than courteous to express my views upon them. 

** Although, for the reasons I have already stated, I consider 
that profits, or an average of profits, do not form a practicable 
or possible basis on which to calculate the wages of shale 
miners, and that, as I have already stated, prices of oil products 
are of more importance, yet, in view of what was said by 
Mr. Wilson at the discussion as to the justice of labour partici- 
pating in the profits of any particular industry, I think it use- 
ful to point out what the past experience of these oil companies 
has been as shown in the statements drawn up and certified 
by a competent accountant. Erom the statement No. 4 it 
appears that during the 16 years from 1888 — 89 to 1902 — 3, 
both inclusive, the capital lost by defunct oil companies amounts 
to £1,676,282, while the total amount of dividends and interest 
paid by all the companies during these 16 years amounted to 
£1,357,378, showing that capital has been lost in excess of 
interest and dividends paid to the extent of £318,004. This is 
without calculating money lost by outside creditors of the various 
companies, which Mr, Jones assured us from knowledge of his 
own case amounted to a very considerable sum. 

These figures show that as far as this industry is concerned 
capital has been a very heavy loser in comparison with labouTi 
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and as a consequence that the wages paid for labour have been 
more than the business could afford. Similarly we find that 
during the seven years from 1896 — 7 to 1902 — 3 the capital loss in 
excess of dividends and interest paid amounted to dG74,015, while 
for the year 1902 — 3 the capital loss in excess of dividends and 
interest paid amounted to ^£233, 975. 

** Mr. Wilson strongly objected to these defunct companies 
being referred to, but I think it is quite necessary to do so in 
dealing with a general question such as is now involved, and in 
considering what is equitable between the companies and the 
miners; and if the statements made by Mr. Fraser .... are 
correct — and they do not seem to be denied by Mr. Wilson — 
it shows pretty clearly that, whatever may be his intentions 
for the future, he has not in the past advised his con- 
stituents — even when the companies were on the point of 
destruction — to depart from their wages as fixed by reference 
to the coal miners’ wages or to share — and, to use his own 
words .... * to the full in the adversity of the oil trade, 
when the companies could not carry on their business unless 
the shale miners make as heavy sacrifices as the employers 
are doing.' 

But a reference to the defunct companies brings up a question 
which in considering 'whether shale miners have been and are 
being fairly treated or not is of great importance, and that question 
is, — How does it happen that the six companies appearing in 
this arbitration are in existence at all, or have any profits to 
divide? The first remark that occurs is that all the defunct 
companies paid their miners equally well with those that 
survived, and received from them equally good work. It there- 
fore seems to stand to reason that mining labour has nothing 
whatever to do with the survival of the six remaining oil 
companies, for it did not succeed in saving the other companies 
from ruin. To what, then, are their present existence and their 
present capacity to make profits due? Apparently entirely 
to two things— First, more skilful, intelligent, and inventive 
management in the manufacturing department of their business ; 
and, second, to the credit which enabled them to raise capital 
with which to carry on. Now, with these two elements it cannot 
be suggested that the miners have anything whatever to do, and 
therefore, so far ^s their claim in this particular instance is con- 
cerned, it would appear that they have no equitable right to 
share in the humble profits which are now being made by these 
companies, who, after all, have only paid on their capital an 
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average of 5-63 per cent, for the last seven years, and 7-39 per 
cent, for the year 1902—3, and have not had time to recoup 
themselves for long years of depression.” 


Eecent Official Papers. 

Mines and Quarries: General Report and Statistics for 1902. 
Part T. [C<i. 1601.] Part 11. [C*'. 1795.] Part III. [O’. 1817.] 

During the last thirty years the number of persons employed 
in coal mines has increased by some 300,000 up to 825,000 nearly, 
while the number employed in metalliferous mines has decreased 
by some 30,000 to below 31,000. The output of the coal mines 
has increased by nearly 60 per cent., that of the metalliferous 
mines has decreased by some 25 per cent. The rate of death from 
accidents per. 1,000 employed has decreased considerably in both 
kinds of mines. Two new tables are given showing the number of 
young persons killed or injured at coal mine's in 1902 respectively 
74 and 329. 


Review of the Trade of India in 1902 — 3. [C^. 1802.] 

Compared with 1901 — 2 the total trade has risen by 3-2 per 
cent. , although the imports are smaller. The fall in importation 
of sugar, some 17 per cent, of the total value, is compounded of 
rise in the iznports of cane sugar, and decline in those of beet sugar 
consequent on the additional countervailing duties imposed in 
1902. 


Report by Mr. C. W. Campbell, on a Journey in 

Mongolia. [C^. 1874.] 

A racy description of native manners. 


Forty-seventh Annual Report of the Registrar-General for Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland. [C^. 1923.] 

The birthrate, 29' 5 per 1,000 inhabitants, is the lowest on 
record. The number of illegitimate births, 8,359, out of a total of 
132,192 births, is the smallest since 1855 (when the population was 
about two-thirds of the present population.) The proportion of 
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males to females is 105 1 : 100 for legitimate births ; for illegiti- 
mate births, 106 : 100. The marriage rate, 7 per 1,000, is almost 
the same as in 1857 , since when the rate has oscillated between a 
minimum of 6 34 and a maximum of 7 77. The death rate was 179 
per ten thousand inhabitants in 1901 , and 185 for the preceding 
decade. 

Return of Persons Employed in Factories, Workshops, and 
Laundries. [C^. 1979.] 

A supplement to the annual report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories and Workshops for the year 1902. 


Return of the Exports of Sugar and Fjuit from the British West 
Indies to England, Canada, and to all other Countries, for the 
1 /cars 1899 -1900, and 1902- 3. 1904. [C^. 1987.] 

The value of fruit exported from the British West Indies to 
the United States has increased from .-6816,999 to 61 ,186,501, the 
corresponding increase for the United Kingdom being from 
645,646 to 6142,008. 

Report on Jamaica for 1902 — 3. [1768 — ’*.] 

An unfavourable judgment on the working of the subsidy given 
to the export of fruit from Jamaica to the United Kingdom. 

Report on Cotton Cultivation in the British Empire and in Egypt. 

* [C^. 2020.] 

A suhvey, statistical and descriptive, shows the need of fuller 
inquiry. 

Report to the Board of Trade by the Advisory Committee on Com- 
mercial Intelligence, 1904. [C^. 2044.] 

The Committee claim credit for, inter alia, Mr. Birchenough’s 
report on British Trade in South Africa. [C^. 1844]. Appended 
are reports on the New German Customs Tariff and the New 
Bnssian and proposed new Austro-Hungarian Tariffs, embodying 
the apprehensions of British Chambers of Commerce. The 
percentages of increase in German rates are for some articles above 
1,000 per cent., for several above 100 per cent. The medium of 
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the percentage rates of increase is about 25 per cent, for the 
Bussian tariff, and also for the Austro-Hungarian tariff. 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries Railway Rates and Facilities. 
Copy of Correspondence between the Board and the Railway 
Companies in Great Britain, as to the Carriage of Agricultural 
Produce and Requisites. [O'*. 2046.] 

Is it reasonable that the rates for rams carried in crates should 
be higher than for ewes, that a horse-dealer is allowed a reduction 
of 20 per cent, on the rates charged on consignments of 12 or 
more horses? These are specimens of the questions which led to 
a correspondence for which the Board asks for information on 
various points, e.g. , as to the principles which guide the companies 
in the settlement of the rates for the carriage of imported agri- 
cultural produce from the ports to the great urban centres, as 
compared with the rates for British produce from inland stations. 
The companies give explanations, e.g., that “the rates from ports 
to inland stations arc not applicable exclusively to foreign 
produce,” but equally to home-grown produce. The President of 
the Board appoints a departmental committee to inquire as to the 
rates charged by railway companies in Great Britain, in respect 
of the carriage of foreign and Colonial farm, dairy, and market 
garden produce. . . . and whether preferential treatment is ac- 
corded to such produce as compared with home produce. 


Trade of British Colonies with Foreign Countries, 1904. 110. 

Emigration and Immigration from and into the United Kingdom 
in 1903, 1904. 146. 

The total passenger movement both with European and non- 
European countries was much greater than in the two previous 
years. 


Trade in the United Kingdom with Germany, 1904. 131. 

The value of the trade between the United Kingdom and 
Germany as differently stated in the British and German statistics 
is shown; and the value of the statistics is discussed. 
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Obituary. 

Girolamo Boccardo. • 

The crowded and glorious phalanx of Italian economists was 
bereft on March 20th of one of its most venerable and illustrious 
members — its very Nestor, we might say — in the person of 
Girolamo Boccardo. He was carried off by sudden illness while 
yet in full possession of his faculties, and occupied with arduous 
labours in connection with national legislation and administration. 
And though for many years he had become almost a stranger to 
scientific progress, following it but as an amateur, or from intel- 
lectual curiosity, political economy, nevertheless, cannot but mourn 
his passing away, seeing that with him there has gone one of the 
most amiable and gifted of her propagators. 

Boccardo’s most memorable contribution to economic science, 
and the work which first made him famous, was the Trattato 
teorico-pratico di economia politica, which he published in 1863, 
at twenty-four years of age. In it the classical doctrines of the 
British school are tempered by those of French economists, the 
subject being treated in an extremely genial and pleasing style. 
This book exercised an extraordinary influence in spreading the 
study of economic science in Italy, and investing it with interest 
and attractiveness. To it, in great part, is due the very wide 
acceptance accorded to that science in Italy, and the very abundant 
following yielded to its utterances by all classes of society, which 
for a long time was so characteristic of our nation. 

It must be admitted that the numerous editions through which 
the Trattato passed did not conduce to its melioration, inas- 
much as the author, wishing at any cost to graft on the older stem 
of British doctrines the newer shoots appearing in the German 
field, fell at times into incongruities and the crudest hybridisms. 
But this unquestionable deterioration could not avail to attenuate 
the spell cast by this fascinating book. It continued to seduce 
and charm the younger generations of the peninsula. Even to- 
day— I am constantly witnessing the truth hereof myself— the 
youth of Italy, gibing at the abstruse argumentation of the latest 
dogmatists, turn with ardour to those feeling and eloquent pages, 
where sleeps no rigid and exanimate dogma, but where vibrate the 
pulses and the restlessness of life. 

The ” Tractate ” did not exhaust Boccardq’s scientific activity 
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in the field of economics. On the contrary, it created a wide oppor- 
tunity for further expositions in the shape of numerous essays and 
volumes. Having succeeded Ferrara as editor of the Biblioteca 
delV Economista (1874), he wrote a series of Introductions to the 
volumes of this important collection, among the more noteworthy 
being those on Sociology ^ on Quantitative Methods in Political 
Economy, and on The Animal and the Human Being. But all 
offer the attraction of that vivacity and graciousness of style of 
which he held the secret. 

Besides these he published a book on Banks, in which he up- 
holds the theory of one central Bank, and recommended the con- 
version of the south Italian banks into institutes of agrarian credit. 
He also wrote a volume entitled Socialismo sistematico e socialisti 
inconscienti (1896), in which he gives an exposition and trenchant 
criticism of Socialistic theories and propaganda. He published, 
moreover, a number of articles in the Nuova Antologia, among 
which we recall the fine esprit evinced in the paper on the 
Assicurazione degli infortunii industriali, and the remarkable essay 
on the crisis in Italian banks of issue. 

But the wonderful versatility of his genius suffered him to stray 
with equal good fortune into fields remote from political economy, 
as witness his Fisica del Globo (praised by Quetelet), Le Novitil 
delV Industrie, the Prediche di un Laico. 

Boccardo was not only a versatile writer. He was also an 
elegant and cultured orator, and the speeches he delivered in the 
Senate are notable for wealth of matter and correctness of reason- 
ing. But in jx)litics he was a very lukewarm partisan, and could 
never be found championing the cause of any party. In no phase 
of his being and doing did he ever appear as a combatant, or as 
an investigator of thorny questions, or as the standard-bearer of a 
theory or a school. He took delight in thought itself, and enjoyed 
sucking the finest honey from modern culture, and distilling its 
most agreeable aroma in his facile and genial writings. A fervent 
admirer of English literature, with which he was highly con- 
versant, he loved to interrupt the severest Parliamentary or 
bureaucratic labours by reading a novel by Dickens or Thackeray, 
or an essay by Macaulay or Bryce. Open to all ideas on liberty, a 
confessed follower of Darwin and modern evolutionary science, 
opposed to all superstition and reaction, he included Marx’s 
Capital in the Collezione dei Classici Economisti, and by word and 
act showed himself in favour of social legislation. Thus from the 
outset to the end of his career 'he stands out as the most successful 
representative of the happy mean between liberty and socialism, 
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or of that mysterious line of intersection between Cobden and 
Marx, which so many economists of lesser repute have vainly 
striven to grasp. 

As for us who hold with more definite solutions, we bow in 
reverence before the genius and versatility of this venerable old 
man ; and even as, in other days, we took no part with pretentious 
youths who treated his work with lofty disdain, so, to-day, in 
sincerity of heart, we lay on his tomb the tribute of our sad 
lament. 

Achille Loeia 

University of Turin. 


CiTX Notes. 

We have received the following from R. G. : — 

The Budget. — Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s first trial in Budget- 
making, which atone time threatened danger to the Government, 
has been a 'remarkable success. “ Out of the nettle danger he 
has plucked the flower safety.” The success is also well deserved. 
Having to face a deficit, always a serious matter for a Government, 
and especially serious for the present Government, as people 
commonly looked for surpluses again when peace had fully re- 
turned, he decided to make a clean breast of it, and to provide 
for the deficit in a simple and non-contentious manner, without 
raising any awkward questions for his colleagues or party. A 
penny was accordingly added to the income-tax, 2d. a pound to 
the tea duty, and a small amount to the tobacco duty, the latter 
mainly to correct anomalies which ought not to have existed. In 
these ways a sum of about four millions was found without any 
difficulty, the arrangements as finally settled showing a handsome 
surplus. Everybody accordingly was pleased, no one objecting 
on the Government side, and the Opposition being specially 
pleased at the absence of any attempt to raise the fiscal question. 
It was in truth a purely business Budget, as all Budgets ought 
to be, unless under most special circumstances. The primary duty 
of a finance minister is to find the means of carrying on Govern- 
ment smoothly, with as little annoyance to the taxpayer as 
possible ; and it was his recognition of this primary duty which 
enabled Mr. Austen Chamberlain to make so good a statement. 
His reputation is thereby enhanced greatly. Parliament has a 
tried financier to rely upon in, perhaps, very difficult emergencies 
in the future. 
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The Growth of Expenditure . — Most of the Budget discussions 
turned upon the growth of expenditure in recent years, to which 
the deficit was due. No one disputed the facts. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s way out in defence of the Government was simple, and, 
as it appears, unsinswerable. There has been a large growth in 
recent years, but when a comparison for a long period is made, 
say, forty years, it is found that the growth is merely in proportion 
to the growth of wealth, or not quite so great, and that the 
country is just as able to bear its present burdens as it was to bear 
the burdens of forty years ago, when Free Trade had been fully 
established. The country, accordingly, is not being ruined by large 
expenditure. All this is no reason why expenditure should not be 
fully examined and criticised, and retrenchments made as far as 
practicable ; but it is a reason against undue pessimism. There 
is still an absence in parliamentary discussions of any reference 
to what should be the measure of expenditure. No minister 
explains why we have an Army and Navy of the size we do have, 
and not larger or smaller, or points out that the desired article 
cannot be obtained for less money. 


Russo-Japanese War . — The progress of the war has continued 
to be unfavourable to Eussia, and it is noticeable already that 
the Stock Exchanges are beginning to consider the chances of 
peace. The Eussian Press continues to talk loudly of not listen- 
ing to peace overtures until the Japanese are defeated; but as 
hostile operations develop, it is beginning to be seen that it is 
literally impossible for Eussia, under the actual conditions of its 
imperfect communications with the Far East, apart from all 
questions of the relative merits of Japanese and Eussian armies, to 
beat Japan. How, then, can Eussia avoid making the best terms 
in its power, and so getting out of an adventure on which it 
embarked without forethought? Such is the reasoning of the 
Stock Exchanges, and it will not be surprising, accordingly, if 
Eussian statesmen, with all their pride, bow to the inevitable. At 
any rate, there has been of late a tendency for most Stocks to 
improve, including Japanese. Eussian Stocks halt ; but improve- 
ment there will also come when peace is made. 


Consols. — Consols, and other gilt-edged securities, have also 
risen. Consols have touched 91, which compares with the extreme 
fall to 86 only a few months ago. This rise is partly due to the 
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causes which annually determine an advance in Stocks in May, so 
that *‘ May hill ” has come to be a recognised feature in the 
annual course of Stock Exchange business. One reason for this is 
apparently the reinvestment of dividend money, which investors 
choose to make rather in the spring than at any other time, when 
the previous year’s accounts have been fully closed, and they can 
see how they stand. When May is passed, a new cause for 
depression in Stocks arises. Dealers and jobbers then begin to set 
their house in order with a view to the holidays. Open accounts 
for the rise are closed, and so there is a weakness in the Stock 
Markets which often lasts well on into the summer and autumn. 
There can be no question, at any rate, that there has been a 
“ May hill ” this year, and the Stock Markets are more cheerful 
than they have been for many months. The symptom of new 
prospectuses has also been conspicuous. 

B. G. 


Labour Notei. 

The general conditions of employment show, as the Labour 
Gazette expresses it, but “ little change ” since March. Even the 
normal seasonal imiirovement of the spring has not been very 
decided, advance in one direction having been often counter- 
balanced by decline elsewhere. The cotton and ship-building 
trades continue to bo those in which depression is most marked. 
The Board of Trade curve of unemployment still showed six per 
cent, of the Trade Union members covered by the returns as out of 
work at the end of April, as compared with 4‘1 per cent, a year 
ago, and with a mean of 3’8 for the past ten years. 


In spite of this apparent stationariness at a low level , the feel- 
ing is spreading that when change comes things will move in the 
right direction, and improvement is likely to be stimulated by the 
lower Bank Bate that has at last been declared, and by the easier 
monetary position of which it is a sign. For the moment, how- 
ever, when changes in rates of wages are reported, and few are 
taking place, they are still for the most part downwards, but in the 
north among the boiler-makers, "engineers, and steam-engine 
makers demands for advances — somewhat premature perhaps — 
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have been under discussion. Among coal-miners the movement in 
wages is still downwards, and in the cotton trade the immediate 
outlook is still very gloomy. 


The activity o*f the British Cotton Growing Association, and 
the sympathetic ear from Government that has been won, may 
eventually bring good out of ill if the shortage in the American 
cotton-fields and the gambling in the American market should 
lead to the permanent extension of the area of supply. The suffer- 
ing that has been caused during the past winter has to be written 
down as an irrecoverable social debt of unknown volume, but Mr. 
Macara, the President of the Master Spinners’ Association, has 
made an instructive estimate of the material loss that has resulted 
from the short time that has been worked in Lancashire mills by, 
it is calculated, one half of those engaged in the various processes 
of the cotton industry. The basis of calculation has been the differ- 
ence caused by the substitution of 40 hours per week in spinning 
for the normal 56 J hours, and the aggregate loss for the estimated 
quarter of a million of workers of every class affected works out at 
£110,000 per week. To this sum an additional £40,000 per week 
is estimated to have fallen on employers, and the total loss is thus 
equivalent to nearly two million pounds per quarter. The resolu- 
tion of the Master Spinners to work short time dates from the 
beginning of the year, and short time is still the rule in mills using 
American cotton. 


Unemployment, as well as working short time, has been the 
not infrequent consequence of the shortage of the supply of the 
Lancashire staple and of the artificially exaggerated attendant 
difficulties by which this county has been confronted, and in the 
report of the Cotton Spinners’ Association for 1903 it is stated that 
out of the £56,000 paid away during that year for out-of-work 
benefit, £36,000 was attributable to the abnormal circumstances 
of the time. Among the members of this Association, no few^er 
than 19 ’38 of the total were stated to have been unemployed at the 
end of April of the present year, and even this high figure was 
exceeded at the end of March, when the percentage was 20*95. 


The Boiler Makers and Iron and Steel Shipbuilders, according 
to the annual report of their Society, closed the year 1903, in spite 
of depi’essed trade and of the drain upon their funds of over 
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£71,000 for unemployed benefit, with a balance of £397,243, or 
only £17,844 less than at the close of 1902. Membership at the 
end of 1903 was 48,582, and remained practically stationary 
throughout the year. Only £1,214 was paid away on account of 
disputes, as compared with about £95,000 paid away for various 
forms of friendly benefit, in addition to the amount absorbed for 
unemployed benefit already mentioned. Sick benefit alone 
required more than £45,000. The unemployed members ranged 
from 8 to as many as 15 J per cent, of the total members, at different 
periods of the year. During the first quarter of the current year, 
the balance in hand in the Society declined nearly £12,000, this 
being the largest decrease shown in any three months during the 
present spell of depression. 


The Conciliation Board for the federated coal districts has now 
been fully constituted, with Mr. Hewlett, the employers’ repre- 
sentative, as President, and Mr. Enoch Edwards, the men’s 
representative, as vice-president. The Board will after all have 
the benefit of the ripe experience and judicial mind of Lord James 
of Hereford as independent chairman, he having, in response to 
the unanimous request of the members, consented to withdraw 
his resignation. 


On the South Wales and Monmouthshire Conciliation Board, 
the resignation of the independent chairman has become opera- 
tive, and Lord Peel has been succeeded by Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach. Another important change has taken place on this Board, 
Mr. P. L. Davis having been appointed permanent chairman of 
the coal-owners’ side, at a salary of £2,000 per annum. Hitherto, 
the position has been an honorary one, but the abolition of the slid- 
ing scale, in having destroyed an arrangement by which wages 
were automatically determined, has at the same time greatly 
increased the duties and the responsibilities of the chairman, and 
has thus led to the present arrangement. In this district, the 
Board has had to consider counter proposals — on the side of the 
mine-owners for a drop of five per cent, in wages, and on that of 
the men for a rise of three and three-quarters per cent. After 
discussion, and without any reference to the newly appointed 
independent chairman, both demands were withdrawn. 
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The movement in favour of federation is still making headway 
among miners, and discussion on the question is active at the 
present time among a section of the men in Northumberland. 
At the last meeting of the Council of their Association, three reso- 
lutions pointing to federation were on the agenda, one of them 
being the official recommendation of the executive “ to appoint a 
committee to meet the representatives of the Miners’ Federation, 
with a view to discussing terms and conditions on which we can 
become members of the Federation.” This recommendation has 
been adopted. 

The General Federation of Trade Unions is not yet five years 
old, but it already holds a reserve of nearly £100,000. It is 
probably the strongest federated body of various trades that has 
yet existed, and its influence is still being thrown into the scale that 
makes for industrial peace. 


The result of the voting on the second reading of the Trade 
Disputes Bill, moved by Mr. Paulton, when its supporters secured 
a majority of thirty-nine, has been a source of considerable satis- 
faction among trade-unionists, for the Bill projwses to redress 
some of those unexpected disabilities, especially as regards picket- 
ing and the corporate responsibility for all official acts, that the 
Taff Vale and other- judgments have placed in the way of their 
organisations. It is recognised, however, that the vote is a 
"moral” victory, and that there is no likelihood of its being 
followed by any legislative triumph. The Government still holds 
its hand, waiting, if for no other reason, for the report of its Com- 
mission. 


Feom Australia has come the news of a still more striking 
victory, for at a time when “ labour ” in this country is preparing 
the way for a fuller representation in the House of Commons, the 
new Commonwealth has suddenly placed a Labour Ministry in 
office. The deciding vote turned on the vexed question of indus- 
trial arbitration, and upon the refusal of the late ministry to 
include State employees in the Bill that had been introduced. An 
amendment in favour of their inclusion was carried on the 
initiative of the labour members, and Mr. Watson, their leader, 
l^s been called upon to form a ministry, and has succeeded. His 
tenure of office is, however, one of sufferance, as his followers, 
comprising only about one-third of the Federal Parliament, can 
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only retain power by the support of members drawn from one or 
both of the other two parties, and thus only by compromise and 
conciliation. These qualities are so far being displayed, but the 
position of the new Ministry is one of especial difl&culty for those 
whose genius does not make easily for anything of the nature of 
opportunism, and whose propaganda is often characterised, if by 
narrowness of economic outlook, also by intensity of conviction. 
A wider outlook is, however, the normal result of a greater respon- 
sibility, and the educational value of the present arrangement is 
not likely to be less than that of the legislative proposals to which 
it may lead. 


The representation of “labour** in the House of Commons 
raises questions of far greater importance than that of the position 
of any individual, but when the action of such an admittedly 
useful member as Mr. Bell is being actively discussed as at present 
it may be assumed that some question of principle is at stake. 
The Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, of which Mr. Bell 
is the general secretary, is affiliated to the National Labour 
Representation Committee, but Mr. Bell has not seen his way 
to accept the conditions of candidature laid down by this 
body, and has thus disqualified himself as one of its 
recognised candidates at the next General Election. The 
Executive of the Railway Servants* Society having had the rela- 
tion of their Secretary to the Labour Representation Committee 
brought officially to its cognisance, has had to take official notice 
of it, and, in accordance with a resolution passed on March 24, the 
next Annual General Meeting of the Society will be asked to con- 
sider the matter. If the present rule of affiliation to the Labour 
Representation Committee is retained, Mr, Bell will obviously 
have to stand at the next election under some other auspices 
than those, either of his own trade society, or of the Committee. 
If it is rescinded, the Society will be free to take any action it 
thinks fit, either as regards Mr. Bell’s adoption, or in granting 
him financial support. While, however, the rule of affiliation is 
operative some such resolution as that passed by the executive, 
regretful, appreciative, criticising, and referring the final decision 
to a wider constituency, was perhaps inevitable, and meanwhile 
the matter is being actively discussed by the rank and file in the 
various branches of the Society. 
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The great majority of the resolutions that are being passed 
appear, when a direct opinion upon Mr. Bell’s action is expressed, 
to be in his favour, although a note of sharp criticism is occasion- 
ally heard, and the opinion of the Executive Committee, that the 
controversy is doing ‘ ‘ an incalculable amount of harm among the 
rank and file of our members^” is probably too well founded. The 
personal element apart, the chief sources of difference probably 
turn on the * ‘ strong element of Socialism ’ ’ by which the Labour 
Eepresentation Committee is characterised, and, still more, on the 
practicability of organising a Labour Party in this country that 
has at present any chance of maintaining effectively that degree 
of political independence upon which the Labour Eepresentation 
Committee insists. Mr. Bell, it may be noted, doubtless recognis- 
ing the binding character of the rule of affiliation, accepts the 
resolution passed by his own executive: ‘‘The decision might 
appear,” he is reported to have said, ‘‘to be of a hostile 
character, but it was not hostile. . . . He thought that the 
Executive Committee felt, as he felt, that as a Labour represen- 
tative he was doing the right thing in accordance with his own 
convictions in the interests of the Society” {Railway Review, 
April 22, 1904). But he claims that he is not only the represen- 
tative of the railway-men, but of ‘‘ labour,” and the opinion that 
this claim is justified appears to be held widely among his own 
constituents, the Derby Trades Council having passed a resolution 
almost unanimously, on March 30, readopting Mr. Bell as their 
candidate, and urging members of the Amalgamated Society of 
Eailway Servants to revise the conditions of his candidature. 


An interesting and valuable report on ‘‘Bonus to Labour” 
has been recently published by the special committee appointed 
by the Scottish Section of the Co-operative Union, as long ago as 
1895, under the chairmanship of Mr. W. Maxwell, the President 
of the Scottish Wholesale Society. The scope of the report 
narrows the subject down to the employees of retail co-operative 
societies, but in this connection three questions of importance have 
been asked and answered : (1) ” Should workers share in the 
profits with their employers?” To this the reasoned answer is 
given in the affirmative, both on moral and on economic grounds. 
(2) ‘‘ Should the workers be dealt with individually, or in groups 
under departments, or as a whole without distinction?” The 
recommendation is that profits should be pooled, the workers 
being treated all alike, the argument being that by this way alone 
No. 64. — VOL. XIV. 2 
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can interest be widened out from the individual or the depart- 
ment to the whole undertaking. (3) “How, and in what propor-, 
tion, should the workers share in the profits ? ’ ’ The recommenda- 
tion is “ that each society should allocate a proportion of its profits, 
sufficient to pay a bonus of not less than five* per cent, on wages 
earned, so long as the dividend on purchases exceeds five per 
cent. ; when it comes below this, bonus on wages to be the same 
as dividend on purchases.” The “ labour ” question is, it is true, 
not of first-rate importance in its connection with the retail co- 
operative societies, but it will be seen that the principles discussed 
and the recommendations made by the Committee are of far wider 
appUcation. The report is printed in full in the Scottish Co- 
operator for April 29. 


At the Annual Congress of Co-operators, which is being held 
(May 25) at Stratford, 1,600 delegates have assembled, and the 
report of the Central Board of the Co-operative Union is again 
able to show figures which illustrate the general and steady 
progress of the movement. It now includes considerably more 
than two million members, and the aggregate trade, including that 
of the two Wholesale Societies, is about 1)90,000,000 in the year, 

, the sales of the retail societies a?nounting to about 57J millions. 
These are considerable figures, but the real significance of the 
movement has nevertheless to be found, not so much in numbers, 
either of persons or of pounds sterling, as in the hopefulness of 
the forms of industrial life that it is able to test in practice, and in 
the sincerity of its moral purport. 

Ernest Aves 


Current Topics. 

The Eoyal Economic Society will meet at dinner on Thursday, 
the 14th of July, 1904. The Bight Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P, , one 
of the Vice-presidents of the Society, will preside. 


, Section F of the British Association, which, as we announced 
in the last number, is to meet this year at Cambridge, August 
17th— 24th, will begin its work on Thursday, August 18th, when 
Profeswr Smart will read his presidential address. Friday, 19th, 
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will be devoted to the discussion of questions relating to Inter- 
national Trade. Housing and cognate subjects will occupy Tues- 
day, August 23rd. Among the agenda for other days may be men- 
tioned a paper on the relation between improvements in agricul- 
ture and economic. rent, by Professor A. Flux; a paper on wages 
in Belgium, by Professor Mahaim; and one on the economic im- 
portance of the family, by Mrs. Bosanquet. It is expected that 
besides many English economists and statisticians, in addition to 
those named, there will be a galaxy of foreign experts, including 
Professor Bauer, Professor Hasbach, Dr. Eorosi, Professor 
Mahaim, Dr. Pierson, M. Yves Guyot. 

The Sociological Society, whose origin and constitution we 
described in a former number, has begun its work. Papers have 
been read by Dr. Westermarck, on Woman in Early Civilisation, 
and by Mr. Francis Galton, on Eugenics. Sociology and the Social 
Sciences (by Professor E. Durkheim), Civic as Applied Sociology 
(by Professor Patrick Geddes), are the subjects of forth- 
coming papers, described as short papers, intended to open a 
discussion, in which several well-known authorities have pro- 
mised to take part. Further particulars may be had from the 
Secretary, Victor V. Branford, 5, Old Queen Street, Westminster. 


The two offices at the London School of Economics vacated 
by Mr. Hewins at the end of last year have now been filled up. 
Mr. H. J. Mackinder, who held before, and still retains, the post 
of Lecturer in Economic Geography at the School, has been 
appointed Director. The other office vacated by Professor 
Hewins, the Lectureship in Modern Economic History, is filled 
by Miss Lilian Tomn. This is the first instance, we believe, of 
a lady becoming an “ appointed teacher ” — appointed and paid by 
the University of London. The class of “recognised teachers,” 
such as have been appointed and are paid by the several “ Schools ” 
of the University, and other institutions at which instruction is 
given under the auspices of the University, is less exclusive. There 
are fifteen teachers “recognised ” in the Faculty of Economics, 
but only seven “appointed” teachers, namely : Bowley, Arthur 
Lyon, M. A., Teacher of Statistics (London School of Economics) ; 
Gannan, Edwin, M. A., Teacher of Economic Theory and Finance 
(London School of EconomicEf) ; Foxwell, Herbert Somerton, 
Mi. A., Teacher of Banking and Currency (London School of 

!! 2 
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to the Company at the end of the lease in the usual way. (h) Per- 
petual leases with periodical revision of the rent of the land con- 
sidered apart from the tenant’s buildings and improvements. The 
ordinary lease (o) has some advantage over the existing system, as 
the reversion of the improvements will go to the community as 
a whole, and not to private individuals. But while the Directors 
think it necessary to give prospective tenants the option of the 
lease (a), they consider the form of lease (6) to be the most desir- 
able in the interests of the tenants and of the whole scheme. 
“ The tenant can build not with a view to the approaching end 
of his lease but for perpetuity. His buildings and improvements 
are not forfeited to the landlord at the end of his lease, nor can 
his rent be raised so that he might lose the goodwill of his business, 
as now often happens. The periodical re-valuation will be carried 
out in the way which will most absolutely guarantee the tenant 
that the valuation shall give the real value of the land alone with- 
out including anything whatever of the tenant’s improvements. 
And, as a further safeguard, it is proposed that in no case shall 
the rent be increased to the full amount of such increased value of 
the land.” 



RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


The Economic Beview. 

April, 1904. 

An Economic View of Mr. Chamberlain's Proposals. L. L. Pbicb. 
“ The kernel of an imperial fiscal policy consists of two comple- 
mentary portions, of which the one is the preferential treatment 
of the products of the empire . . . and the other is the bestowal 
of less favourable conditions on external traders.” “ All that is 
required ... is a diversion of the current of economic forces. 
For this purpose a small though decisive impulse may sufiBce.” 
“ The development of our colonial business is a promising means 
of avoiding economic loss ” — loss threatened by “ the slackening 
in our exports as a whole” and “the decline in our exports of 
manufactured foreign goods to protected foreign countries.” 
Englishmen may be trusted not to “ push a policy to an extreme.” 
Protection and Social Beform. H. W. Wolff. The experience 
of protected Germany shows that protection is antagonistic to 
social reform. What do the Masses Bead? J. G. Lbioh. The 
women read the novelette, the men the sporting news. The 
Rousing Question. S. J. Johnson. The Principle of a justum 
pretium for labour. Feed B. Maesh. 


Journal of the Boyal Statistical Society. 

March, 1904. 

The Smaller Urban Districts of England and Wabs. T. A. Wklton. 
Trade Union Expenditure on Unemployed Benefit. E. L. Haetlby. 
[Yariations in the cost per member of benefits to unemployed 
varied inversely with the variations of exports and (rather less 
closely) of imports.] Our Exports of Coal-Capital. J. H. 
Schooling. [From the increase in the amount of our coal exports, 
rate of growth proportion to other exports, and percentage of 
imports paid for by coal, it appears that we are living partly on 
our capital.] Prices and Commodities in 1903. A. Saheebeos. 
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The Nineteenth Century. 
March, 1904. 

India and Tariff Reform. Sib Edwabd Sassoon, M.P. 

April. 

Japan's Financial Position. 0. Eltzbacheb. 


The Fortnightly Review. 

March, 1904. 

The Fiscal Question. Sib Chables Eollett. In favour of Protection. 


Contemporary Review. 

March, 1904. 

Alcoholic Beverages and Longevity. T. P. Whittakeb, M.P. Statistics 
extending over sixty years show that at the working ages, between 
twenty-five and sixty years, the annual mortality rates among 
abstainers averaged 40 per cent, lower than among non-abstainers. 

April. 

The Chinese Labour Question. Hebbebt Samuel. The Emigration oj 
Capital. J, B. Ebasbb. 


» National Review. 

March, 1904. 

Reflections on the Fiscal Question. Duke op Bedfobd^ ** I steer 
clear of the fearful fog of figures which overhangs this contro- 
versy.** . . . Statistics and figures may busy the brains of a 
few, they cannot satisfy the stomachs of the many.** . . . <‘ Cheap 
food is a blessing to the working classes. But cheapness of food 
is immaterial if a man has no money to buy it.** Australia and 
Preferential Trade. Hon. B. B. Wise (Attorney-General, New 
South Wales). England is falling behind in the Australian market, 
and her foreign rivals are gaining ground. Preferential duties on 
articles which Australia might import largely into the United 
Kingdom — butter, cheese, wheat, maize, bacon— -would stimulate 
British trade with the Commpnwealth, and secure Australian 
carrying trade to British ships. The preference given by the 
Commonwealth must, to secure revenue, be by surtax on foreign 
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goods, not rebate on British. The economic arguments in favour 
of free imports are weighty, but are outweighed by political 
considerations. 

April. 

A Business View of the Chinese Labour Problem. E. Cbawlsy. 

• 

May. 

The Chemical Industry of Gennany, O. Eltzbacheii. 

Special Supplement. 

The Principles of Constructive Economics. J. L. Gakvin. The 
principle of economic development which is to supplant laisser 
faire is set forth at length, and summed up in a set of propositions 
antithetical to the paragraphs in the merchants’ petition of 1820. 
Thus for the maxim of buying in the cheapest market and selling 
in the dearest ” is substituted “ buy in the fullest market and sell 
in the largest.” 


The Independent Beview. 

March, 1904. 

Dumping. Hugh Bell, Four species of dumping are distinguished, 
and shown to be innocuous. 


April. 

Betaliation. H. Mekedith. The uselessness and costliness of tariff 
wars — that between Germany and Eussia was no exception — the 
diflSculty of negotiation with so many different States, the advan- 
tage of the most-favoured-nation treatment, for the sake of which 
it might be worth while to fight, are pointed out. 

May. 

The First Garden City Company. H. E. Sbbbohm, A description of 
essential features. 


The Monthly Beview. 

March, 1904. 

A Comparison in Burdens. H. J. Tennant. A reply to the objection 
that Free Trade is inconsistent with Factory Legislation. 


The Journal of the Canadian Bankers' Association (Vol. XI., No, 2) 
has an article on the condition of British industry by Professor 
Flux, The writer contends that no case exists for a preferential 
tariff policy on the ground that British trade and commerce must 
otherwise decline. 
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The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 

May, 1894. 

The End of the Mexican Dollar. A. Pratt Andrew# The coin long 
current in the Par East and the New World will soon be confined 
to Mexico ; displaced not by rival dollars but by gold. The 
Distribution of Maintenance, Charles W. Mixter. The diffusion 
not of wealth in general but of subsistence is discussed with 
reference to classical theories. MacCulloch^s theory of absenteeism 
is criticised. ** When a wealthy citizen absents himself (or ** his 
daughter marries an impecunious foreigner**) . . . whether he 
realises his income in services or commodities, “if he draws 
domestic maintenance after him to pay for them,** his own country 
will suffer in wealth and population. “This is what is likely to 
happen.** Other applications bear on Eicardo*s “ unfortunate 
chapter on machinery,** MilFs “ long involved argument about 
velvet-makers and bricklayers ** (Pol. Econ., Bk. I., ch. v.), Mr. J. A. 
Hobson’s views on the investment of capital abroad. Precedents 
for Defining Capital, Irving Fisher. A search for a definition 
by the light of learning with “the hope of removing a verbal 
obstacle which blocks the way to important ideas ** — e,g. that of 
a “ Flow.’* New York Building Trades. John R. Commons. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 

March, 1904. 

The Immigration Problem, R. P. Falknbr. The alleged decline in 
the quality and increase in the quantity of immigration are not 
proved. The International Mercantile Marine Company. E. S. 
Meade. The Minimum Sacrifice Theory of Taxation. T. N. 
Carver. The principle of Minimum as distinguished from equal 
sacrifice (see Prof. Carver’s article in the Annals of the American 
Academy^ July, 1895 ; also the Economic Journal, Vol. VII., 
p. 556) would require an enormously high rate of progression, 
hut for the indirect consequences repressing industry. A pro- 
gressive tax with a rate of progression not too high to discourage 
receivers of large means from trying to increase them is recom- 
mended. 

In a review of Prof. Ashl^’s Tariff Problem (see Economic 
Journal, XIII., p. 671), Prof. Carver dwells on the ineffectiveness 
of retaliation as between Canada and the United States. With 
regard to the use of a tariff as a bond of imperial union he 
observes - 

“ If American experience is any guide, British economists and publicists 
will be slow to base many hopes upon such a policy as that which is now 
l^tng proposed. Next to the slavery question itself, no other question has 
been the occasion of so many sectional jealousies and class struggles ; and no 
other questioii has come so near disrupting the Union itself as the tariff ques- 
tion. In reviewer’s opinion, it is about an even chance whether such a 
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system as that proposed in the volume before us would lead to a closer 
integration of the British Empire or set at work the forces which will sooner 
or later cause its complete disintegration. 


The Yale Beview. 

February, 1904. 

Eeccnt Tendencies in Economic Legislation^ Dana Duband; Infringe- 
ments of laisser faire following the report of the Industrial 
Commission are described by the secretary of that body. Eecent 
laws about Corporations in certain States are good, but nugatory, 
as promoters will incorporate in other States. More is to be 
hoped from the inquisitorial ** Bureau of Corporations ** created 
by Federal Law. Several States have followed Utah in establish- 
ing a compulsory eight-hour limit for work in mines. Colorado, 
which enjoys woman suffrage, has prohibited the employment of 
women for more than eight hours per day in “ factories and stores” 
. . . “in any occupation which requires standing.** The Problem 
of Monetary Beform in Mexico. A Suggestion. Mobkbll W. 
Gaines. Workmen * s Insurance in Germany. N. Pinkus. 

The notes refer to Massachusetts Committee [on which Prof. 
Dewey and the Hon. Carrol Wright served] on relations between 
employer and employee. Eespecting employers’ liability— one out of 
six heads— it is held that “ the wear and tear of the human body in 
production should be as much a charge upon industry, and therefore 
ultimately upon the consumer, as the wear and tear of machinery.** 


The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 

March, 1904. 

The Organisation of Irrigation Companies, E. P. Tbblb. Commercial 
Leadership aftd Trade Morality. W. G. Langwobthy Taylob. 
Laissez-Faire in the Philippine Islands, J. A. Lb Boy. [Practical 
necessity has led to large infringements of the sacred principle.] 
The Clearing House System, Theodobb Gilman. History of the 
Working Classes in France, A. M, Wbbgbland. [Beferring to 
M. Levasseur’s second volume.] 


The following remarks on the March number of the Annals of the 
American Academy^ devoted to “Municipal Problems,*’ have been 
sent to us by E. C. 

The number begins with a remarkable article by Mr. Henry 
Jones Ford on the Principles of Municipal Organisation. Mr* 
Ford inquires why American Municipal Government is as unsatis-, 
factory as it is* He refuses^ with good reason to attribute th^ 
fact to the character of the' American p^ple, and is therefoi^e 
driven to attribute it to something defective in the municipal organi- 
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sation. There is nothing new in this, but it is really startling to find 
that Mr. Ford thinks the defect lies in the attempt to separate the 
legislative and executive departments. This is laying hands on the 
aA of the covenant with a vengeance ! As he says, the American 
“instinctively revolts from it, because it seems to attack the 
fundamental principle of American constitutional ^ law ” ; the usual 
American “idea which pervades theories of municipal reform is the 
necessity of sharper division and more effectual separation of the 
executive and legislative functions.** Mr. Ford, however, has noticed 
that this separation is the one thing which distinguishes American 
municipal government from municipal government in countries where 
it is comparatively satisfactory, and he finds it to bo only in accordance 
with common sense that the executive should be in close communion 
with the legislative organ. The whole discussion would be unin- 
telligible to the average English town councillor, who has no idea that 
he is either executing or legislating. He calls his work “doing the 
business of the corporation,** and he regards the town clerk and the 
engineer as equally “doing the business of the corporation.** The 
difference between him and them is that he is an elected and unpaid 
representative of the burgesses, while they are the paid servants of the 
council and carry out the councirs orders. The mayor is merely a chair- 
man and a picturesque historical figure-head. A few years ago the council 
of an English borough disregarded the feelings of the mayor so far as 
to order the engineer to pull down an encroaching fence erected by the 
mayor in his private capacity, and the work was executed without 
difficulty or even serious friction. Mr. Ford does not apparently 
propose to reduce the officers to what the English councillor considers 
their proper place as servants of the council, but wishes to give them 
by formal regulations much the same sort of influence which, without 
any regulations, they as a matter of fact actually exercise in England 
upon the proceedings of the councils. He is doubtless right in 
attaching immense importance to this influence, but English 
councillors will be inclined to doubt if they would submit to it so 
easily if the officers were imposed upon them from without. 

It is impossible to read some of the other articles in the same 
number without questioning whether after all American municipal 
government is the entire “ failure which Mr. Ford and most American 
writers assume it to be. Both Chicago and New York appear to be 
making extremely rapid progress in many respects. Eeform in 
Great Britain is steadier, but it would be exceedingly difficult to show 
that it is more rapid. It may be true that there is more rascality in 
American municipal politics than in British, but there is probably more 
stupidity in British, and whatever may be the ethics of the question it 
is cneaper to employ a rascal who adds ten per cent, to your expendi- 
ture for his own benefit than a fool who adds fifty per cent, for 
nobody’s benefit. 


Journal des iSconomistes (Paris). 

March, 1904. 

M twsto muf frotecticmkte en Angkterre. Yves Guvot. Mouvemnt 
et indmtneL D. BeiiLbt. 
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April. 

L*agricuUure devant la science, L. Passy. L'Exposition de Saint- 
Loiiis* Laborer. Le mmmment financier et commercial, Zablbt. 


. May. 

La fonction r&gulatrice des lois naturelles de la concurrence et de la 
valeur, G. de Molinari. Le Budget de la ville de Paris, B. 
Letourneur. La Vie Am6ricaine d Saint-Louis, Laborer. 


Bevue d*^!conomie Politique (Paris). 

February, 1904. 

La Morie des crises ehez les Socialistes contemporains, M. Bouroouin. 
Sur V interpretation dconomique de Vhistoire, E. Dalla Volta. 
La rdforme mondtaire au Mexique, A. Sayous. 

March. 

Quesnay avant d'etre economiste, Schblle. [Interesting biographical 
details.] Qiiesnay anti-mercantiliste et lihre-e^angiste, A. 
Dubois. [Quesnay’s claim to these attributions is vindicated.] 
Le Japon industriel, A. Hahn. 

April. 

L'agriculture anglaise et le Protectionisme, A. Souchon. Les trusts 
americains, E, A. Sayous. Chronique ouvrUre, 0. Eist, 


In L'&onomiste Frangais for April 16 and 23, M. de Foville 
gives an account of the monetary census which has recently been held 
in France, By methods which have been discussed in former numbers 
of the Economic Journal (Vol. II. p. 162) he finds that the value 
of five-franc pieces French and foreign is about 1,800 million francs. 
The gold money amounts to 4,800 francs. With the addition of small 
change the total stock of metallic money is almost 7)000 million francs. 


The Bevue Economique Internationale has, to place at the 
disposal of all those whose interests lie in the study of economid 
questions) authentic and reliable studies on the principal problems of 
the day, and to centralise commercial, industrial, and financial informa- 
tion in such a manner as to unite each month, in a volume of about 
240 pages, a summary of the important economic events of the two 
hemispheres. The Bevue will be^ published between the 16th and 20th 
of eacn month. The articles in me numbers which we have seen are 
in French, accompanied with a Useful summary in English. The fitst 
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mimber contains an article on “ Economic Evolution in France,'’ by 
M. Emile Levasseur ; and articles on the English Tariff Question,” 
^ Sir Vincent Caillard and Mr. Winston Churchill ; on ** Economic 
Crises,” by Professor Schm oiler. The second number contains inter 
alia an article on The Cotton Industry,” by C. W. Macara ; the third 
on ** The Protectionist Movement in Holland.” 


Jahrbilcher fiir National Okonomie (Jena). 

February, 1904. 

Grenznutzen-theorie. W. Scharlinq. [Continued from the January 
number and ended.] Ueber den Einfluss des internationalen 
Kapitalien-verkeJirs auf die Krisen. B. Liefmann. Staat nnd 
Wirtschaft in Babylon zu Hammurahis ZeiU E. Thurnwald, 

March. 

Mit wekher methode tcurden die Oesetze der theoretischen National 
Okonomie gefunden, W. Hasbach. 

Mr. N. Pinkus contributes a description of the new legislation 
concerning Artels — a law of liberty the Act of 1902 seems to be. 

April. 

Dae Depositenbankwesen in Deutschland, Otto Warschaubr. 

The following remarks on a review by Professor Bortkiewicz 
which recently appeared in the Jahrhiicher have been sent to us by 
Mr. A, L. Bowley ; — 

The first 16 pages of the pamphlet is an account of Lexis’ recent 
book, covering nearly the same ground, but in more detail, as the notice 
in the Economic Journal (XIII., p. 233). The remaining pages show 
Lexis’ relation to the classical economists, and to modern controversy. 
Lexis rejects the measurement of precision (of an estimate) by proba- 
bility (therein differing from Poisson) ; his idea of “ the abstract man ” 
is near Quetelet’s mean man,” but is better grounded. Lexis pays 
attention to the (secular) variation of the mean rather than to its 
constancy. He grounds his theory on a probability basis, thereby 
differing from many modern German writers, who deny that the 
calculus of probabilities can be applied. Bortkiewicz holds the 
balance between these extremes. Statistics is more than a method of 
book-keeping, but less than a physical science of society. The 
application of probability has some practical and important applica- 
tions ; but in most practical statistics these deep questions have little 
importance, and little bearing on practical conclusions. It is note- 
worthy that most of the applications of probability to statistics made 
by EngUsh writers have no relation to this discussion of statistical 
co-efficients. 
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In the Zeitschrift filr Volkxvirtschaft, dc, (Vienna), for March, 1904, 
Professor Wieser writes on the value of gold and its historical 
changes. 

The eighth of the Supplementary monographs [ErgMzun^hefte], 
which at irregular intervals accompany issues of the ZeiUchrift^ con- 
sists of an ingenious attempt to apply the theory of probability to the 
oscillations in the net profits of farming [Die Schxvangungen der land- 
wirtschaftlichen Beinertr(ige\ The applicability of the law of error 
to the phenomena of industry is illustrated by tabulating the time 
occupied by each of 100 men and each of as many women and carts 
traversing the same piece of road. The variations of wages and prices 
having been shown to obey the law, the variability of net profits is 
deduced from the variabilities of the elements on which it depends 
(compounded according to the theory of probabilities), for a 
certain course of cultivation the gross profits per hectare, per three 
years, are, 623-95 ±64-84 Mk.; t he cost of produ ction « 566’63 ± 15*98 ; 
the net profits 58-32 ± 66*79[ » ^64-84^ + 15-98^], Comparisons between 
different places and crops in respect of the steadiness of profits are 
thus made possible. 

The ninth Supplement, on bank catastrophes in Saxony in 1901, also 
deserves notice. 


The Archiv fur Soziale Gesetz getsung und Statistik will be con- 
tinued under the title Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und SozialpoUtik, 
edited by Professor Werner Sombart, Professor Max Weber, and 
Dr. Edgar Jaff4. The first number of the new series contains the 
following articles: — Die ** Ohjektivitdt** sozialwissenschaftUcher und 
sozialpolitischer Erkenntnis, Max Weber. Verstich einer Systematik 
der Wirtschaftskrisen. Werner Sombart. Ammon * s Gesellschaftstheorie. 
Ferdinand Tonnies. Die britischen Arbeiter und der zollpolitische 
Jmperialismus, Eduard Bernstein. Das Irland der Oegenwart* 
M. J. Bonn. Der Entwurf eines premsischen Wohnungsgesetzes, seine 
Vorgeschichte xind seine Bedeutuxtg, Eudolp Eberstadt. Mit 3 Pliinen. 
Der bibliographische tmd Uterarisch-kritische Apparat der Sozialwissen- 
schaften, Werner Sombart. Zur Genealogie der Angriffe auf das 
Eigentum, Lujo Brbntano. 


In De Economist (La Hague) for March, 1904, Mr. N. G. Pierson 
writes on Banking (Bankzaken), There is a note on the lock-out of 
the diamond- workers in Antwerp. 


The first volume of the Bulletino dell* Ufficio del La/voro, emanating 
from the Italian Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce, is 
before us. Information as to wages, combinations, both of men and 
masters, housing, labour legislation, abounds. There is a monograph 
on the sulphur mines in Si^y. 
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Oiornale degli Economisti (Rome). 

February, 1904. 

Di aUitm errate interpretazioni delV ordine cconomica, E. Oobsa. Le 
comparazioni nelle statisticlie del commercio mternazionale. F. 
CoiiETTi. [Corresponding to a chapter in the author^s Del valore 
statistico delle cifre del commercio intemiazionale,'] Uemigrazione 
italiam in Francia, L, Mabohetti. 

March. 

Suite attribuzioni di valore in assenza diformazione diprezzi di mercato. 
M. Pantaleoni. Bicerche Matematiche intomo ad alcune rappre- 
sentazioni schematiche delle serie statistiche, T. Baoni. J lavoranti 
della corporazoni Artigiana net medio evo, Gino Anas. Sul 
concetto del credito, A. Gbaziani. 

April. 

Un preteso difetto delle imposte sui consumi, U. Gobbi. Traversing 
the theorem (Economic Joubnal, 1897, p. 568) that a tax on 
commodities occasions a greater loss of consumers* surplus than 
an equal tax on income. Sulle attribuzioni di valore, . . . 
M. Pantaleoni. [Continued from last number and ended.] 
Ilmercato del lavorL S, Montemabtini. I parassiti dello Zv^chero, 
B. Gibetti. 


La Biforma Sociale (Turin) abounds in interesting papers, among 
which we may notice in the March number : L^economia puhhlica 
Veneziana del 1736 al 1755, by Luicu Einaudi, a summary, with a 
specimen, of the matter dealt with by the Royal Commission appointed 
for the publication of the financial documents of the Republic of 
Venice. The summaries of articles in other journals form a valuable 
feature of the Biforma, Thus the May number of the Biforma repro- 
duces from the March number of the Economic Joubnal, in an 
abridged form, Prof. Ashley's arguments in favour of preferential 
tariffs and the, less favourable, experience of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire adduced by Dr. Leo Petritsch ; also the article of Mr. A. E. 
Fletcher on the development of Canada from the Annual of the 
Co-operative Wholesale Societies. 


NEW BOOKS 

Atkinson (Mabel), Local Government in Scotland. London : 

Blwkwooa. im Pp. 441. 

Awbtjbt (Bight Hon. Lobd). Free Trade. London : Macmillan. 
1904. Fp. x + 161 5s. 
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Banks (D. 0.). The Ethics of Work and Wealth. London : 
Blackwoo^li 1904. Pp. 328. 

Bnowir (Nicol). The Profit and Loss of Gold Mining. Glasgow : 
Campbell. 1904. 

[A reprint of a ohapter from the author^s Orgcmisation and Gold-^tnmmg 
Bminess,^*] 

Cassel (G.). The Nature and Necessity of Interest. New York : 
Macmillan. 1903. 8 vo. Pp. 188. $1.90. 

. Catalogue of Paeliamentaey Papees, 1801-1900. London : P. S. 
King & Son, 1903. 4to. Pp. 317. $2.00. 

Deapee (John). The Statesman and the Bishop. London : Con- 
stable. 1904. Pp. 93. 

[The Bishop of Hereford’s letter on fiscal policy is criticised.] 

Ensoe (E. C. K.). Modern Socialism. London : Imported by 
C. Scribner. 1904. 12mo. Pp. 388. $1.50. 

[A series of essays by prominent leaders of socialism, French, German, and 
English.] 

Evans (J. W.). British Weights and Measures. Sydney White. 
Pp. 62. 

[A plea for maintaining the British system.] 

Flux (A. W.). Economic Principles: An Introductory Study. 
London : Methuen & Co, 1904. 8 vo. Pp. 324. 7 s. 6d. 

Gide (Chaeles). Principles of Political Economy (Second English 
Translation entirely retranslated). By C. W. A. Veditry. London : 
Heath. 1904. Pp. 705. 

[The translator “ has eliminated all distinctively French illustrative material,*' 
and “ substituted data mainly from American sources," and — among other changes— 
as “ some of the sections on Distribution and on Consumption seemed hardly abreast 
of American investigations," he has “ taken the liberty here and there to add whole 
paragraphs and pages,"] 

Giffen (Sie Eobeet). Economic Inquiries and Studies. 2 vols. 
London : G. Bell. 1904. 

[Beviewed above.] 

Hobbon (J. a.). International Trade : An Application of Economic 
Theory. London : Methuen. 1904. Pp. 202. 

Holdenstone (Geofpbey db). The Automobile Industry. London : 
Methuen. 1904. Pp. 223. 

Jeans (J. S.). Canada : Eesources and Possibilities. British Iron 
.Trade Association. 1904. Pp. xv4*298. I 65 . 

Keltib (J. Scott). The Statesman's Yearbook; Statistical and 
Historical Annual of the States of the World for the year 1904. 
London : Macmillan. 1904. Pp. 1,398. 

[The already high value of this i^nnual publication is enhanced by an 
introductory section devoted to the British Empire, with maps and dia^prams 
showing the condition of British trade since I860,] 

No. 64.— VOB. KIV. A A 
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McDermott (E. B,). Bailway s, London: Methuen. 1904. 

Pp. 194. 

Macdonald (J. Bamsay). Women in the Printing Trades. With 
a Preface by F. Y. Edgeworth. London : P. S. King. 1904. 
Pp. xii, 206. 

[Reviewed above.] 

MoGoun (Ard.). a Bevenue Tariff within the Empire. Montreal : 
Lovell. 1904. Pp. 76. 50 cents. 

[In support of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy.] 

Mosely (A. H.). Beports of the Mosely Educational Commission 
to the United States of America. London : Co-operative Printing 
Society. 1904. Pp. 400. Is. 4d {Free to education authorities.) 

[On the results of the Commission see Mr. Hamilton’s article in the March 
number of the Economic Journal, 1904.] 

Paget (Sir John). The Law of Banking. London : Butterworth. 
1904. Pp. 364. 

Palgrave (E. H. Inglis). An Enquiry into the Economic Con- 
dition of the Country. London : Murray. 1904. Pp. 32. 

Pease (E. B.). The Case for Municipal Drink Trade. London : 
P. S. King, 1904. Pp. 166. 

Eogbr (Hugh). Fiscal Policy and Agriculture. (An Address 
delivered at Chelmsford, Essex, on 4th March, 1904, to the Eastern 
Counties* Dairy Farmers* Society.) Glasgow : Agricultural Publishing 
Co. 1904. 

[Against the strangling of agricultural industry by free imports, the remedies 
are (1) Countervailing duties ; (2) the release of the land from the burden of poor 
relief, police, &o. ; (3) that all personal property should be rated for local purposes.] 

Eoscher (W.). The Spanish Colonial System. Translated by 
E. G. Bourne. New York : Henry Holt & Co. 1904. Pp. 48. 50 cents. 

[Extracted from Rosoher’s Kohnieriy Kolonialpolitik u, Amwandertmg,] 

SoHLiCH (W.). Forestry in the United Kingdom. London: Brad- 
bury. Pp. 7k 

Shaw (B,). The Common Sense of Municipal Trading. London : 
Constable. 1904. 8vo. Pp. 120. 2s. 6d. 

[A statement of the case for municipal trading.] 

Smart (W.), The Eeturn to Protection. London: Macmillan. 
1904. Pp. 284. 

Smith (C. W.). Free Trade and Protection under the International 
Bear Operator. London : P. S. King. Pp. 256. 2 j, 6d. 

Trade Unionism and British Industry. London : Murray. 1904. 

8vo. Pp. 244. 6s. 

[A reprint of the Thnes articles on The Crisis m British Indmtry, with an 
U^troduotion by A. Pratt.] 
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Touch (G. A.). Accountants* Investigations in connection with the 
Flotation and Consolidation of Businesses under the Limited Liability 
Acts. A Lecture delivered to the Edinburgh Chartered Accountants* 
Students Society. London : Waterlow. 1904. Pp. 40. 

Whyte (Adam G.). The Electrical Industry: Lighting, Traction, 
and Power. London : Methuen. 1904. Pp. 200. 


American Economic Association : Papers and Proceedings of the 
Sixteenth Annual Meeting. Part I. 1904. Pp. 244. 

[After several papers related to economic problems of the South, there was also 
a paper on Social Aspects of Economic LaWy by Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, and a paper 
on the relations between rent and interest, by Prof. A. Fetter, criticised by Prof. 
T. N. Carver, Prof. J. Hollander, and others.] 

Baknett (Geo. E.). A Trial Bibliography of American Trade- 
Union Publications. Prepared by the Economic Seminary of the 
Johns Hopkins University. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1904. 
Pp. 112. 

Day (Clive). The Policy and Administration of the Dutch in 
Java. New York: Macmillan Co. 1904. Pp. 432. 

Ellwood (Charles A.). Public Belief and Private Charity in 
England. (University of Missouri Studies, Vol. II., 2). Missouri: 
University. Pp. 96. 

Fiske (A. K.). The Modern Bank. New York : Appleton. 1904. 
12mo. Pp. 348. $1.50. 

[A description of the organisation and business methods of banks in the United 
States.] 

Fobd (Grey Stanton). Hanover and Prussia, 1795-1803. A Study 
in Neutrality. (Columbia University Press.) New York : Macmillan 
Co. Pp.315. 

Gilman (N. P.). Methods of Industrial Peace. London: Mac- 
millan. 1904. Pp. 436. 

Hamilton (J. H.). Savings and Savings Institutions. New York : 
Macmillan Co. 1904. Pp. 436, 10s. 

Labbiola (A.). Essays on the Materialistic Conception of History. 
Translated by C. H. Kerr. Chicago : C. H. Kerr & Co. Pp. 246. $1. 

McCormac (E. j.). White Servitude in Maryland, 1634-1820. 
Baltimore : John Hopkins Press. 1904. Pp. 112. 

[An account of the “ indented servants,” who bound themselves to serve a master 
for a certain number of years in return for free passage to America, food, clothing, 
and often ultimately land.] 

Montague (G. H.). Trusts of To-day, New York : McClure, 
PhiUips&Co. 1904. $1.20. 

Boberts (P.). Anthracite Coal Communities. New York : Mac- 
millan. 8vo. Pp. 387. $3.50. • 

[A study of the conditions of the population in the coal regions.] 
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Seaobb (Heney Booers). Introduction to Economics. New York : 
Holt. 1904. Pp. 566. 

Shortt (Prof. Adam). Imperial Preferential Trade from a Colonial 
Point of View. Toronto : Mostag. 1904. 


Benoit-L^vy. La Cit6 Jardin (aveo preface par Charles Gide). 
Paris: Joure. Pp. 286. 

[A handsome volume, illustrated with numerous photographs, the work of a 
young man who having visited Bournville, Port Sunlight, and the future city near 
Hitchin, has returned full of enthusiasm.] 

BiiONDEL (Georoes). La politique protectionniste en Angleterre un 
nouveau danger pour la France. Paris : Lecofifre. Pp. 161. 

Cazamian. Le roman Social en Angleterre. Paris : Soci6t4 nouvelle 
de librairie. Pp. 676. 

[The object of this genial study is the influence of the industrial development in 
England on the novels of Dickens, Kingsley, Mrs. Gaskell, Trollope, and conversely 
the influence of this literature on English social legislation.] 

Colson. Cours d’^conomie politique. Tome IL Paris : Guillaumin. 
Pp. 774. 

[An important work in three volumes, of which two only have as yet appeared. 
The subject is studied from a purely practical point of view by a Professor of the 
School of Roads and Bridges.] 

De Lanesson. La concurrence sociale et les devoirs sociaux. 
Paris : Alcan, Pp. 310. 

[In the first part the author attempts to show the evil eflects of the struggle for 
life in antiquity ; in the second and longer part what the modern state has done to 
correct these evils, particularly in the sphere of public relief.] 

FouBNiiiRE. Les theories socialistes au XIX<^ sidcle de Babeuf et 
Proudhon. Paris : Alcan. Pp. 416. 

[An attempt to disengage the essential ideas of the French Socialists of the first 
half of the nineteenth century, A sympathetic exposition of their views on the 
association of labourers, women^ &c., is given by one who is himself a leader of 
the moderate Socialist party.] 

Gide (Charles). Les Soci6t4s co-op6ratives de oonsommation. 
Paris : Alcan. Pp, 192. 

[A descriptive study of the organisation and function of distributive societies, 
ohiwy in France and England.] 

Jay (Eaoul). La Protection 16gale des travailleurs. Paris : Larose. 
1904. Pp. 238. 

Landry. L’int6rdt de Capital. Paris ; Giard et BriSre. Pp. 266. 

[A studv in pure economic theory, containing an unfavourable criticism of Bdhm 
Bawerk*s theory of interest.] 

Lebner (G. de). Les syndioats industriels en Belgique (]^tudes 
Soolales : Ihstitut Solway). Brussels ; Misch & Thron. 1904. 2nd 
idiiion. Pp. 343. 
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Louis (Paul). L’ouvrier devant I’fitat. Paris : Alcan. Pp. 480. 

[An exposition ol labour legislation in different countries^ and its historical 
development, which the author views as a preface to collectivism;] 

BiviiJBB (Louis). La Terre et T Atelier, Jardins Ouvriers. Paris : 
LecofEre. 1904. Pp. 219. 


Berliner Jahrbuch fiir Handel und Industrie. Bericht der Altesten 
der Kaufmannsohaft von Berlin. Jahrgang 1903. Berlin: Eeimer. 
1904. 2 vols. Pp. 542 + 425. 

Calwek (Richakd). Das Wirtschaffc Jahr 1903. Jahresberiohte 
liber den Wirtschafts und Arbeitsmarkt. Jena : G. Fischer. Pp. 352. 

Habms (Dr. Beknhabd). Deutsche Arbeitskammern. Tubingen : 
Laupp. 1904. Pp. 96. 

Landmauer (Julius). Die auswartigen Kapitalanlagen aus dem 
Berner Staatschatz im XVIII Jahrhundert, Zurich: Fasi. 1903. 
Pp. 222. 

Maybt (Prof, Dr. P.). Lotterie und Sparen. Berlin : Heymans. 
1904. Pp. 38. 

Philippovich (E. v.). La Politique agraire (translated by S. 
Bouyssy, with a preface by A. Souohon). Paris: Giard et Bri^re. 
1904, Pp. 343. 

[The part of Prof. Philippovich’s Grtindriss relating to agrarian questions, such 
as agricultural co-operation and credit.] 

Raaf (C. G. W.). Ausgangspunkto fiir Wissenschaftliche Erwa- 
gungen bei Behandlung von Arbeiterfragen. Stockholm : Haeggstrom. 
,1903. Pp. 58. 

SoHALLMBYEB (Db. W.). Vererbung und Auslese in Lebenslauf .der 
Volker. Pp. 386. 

Verein fiir Socialpolitik. Die Storungen im deutscher Wirtschafts- 
leben wahrend der Jahre, 1900. Band V. Die Krisis auf dem Arbeits- 
markte. Leipsio : Duncker u. Humblot. 1903. Pp. 280. 


Cabano-Donvito. I teoremi della statica e dinamica finanzieria. 
Torino : Soux. 1904, 

Cavagliebi (A.). II fattore economico nella storia del diritto 
internazionale. Padone : Druoker. 1904. 

Qiovannini. II pensiero economico di Mazzini. Bologna. 1904. 

Gbaziani (Augusto). Istitutioni di Boonomia Politica. Turin: 
Bocoa. 1904. Pp. 718. 

Lenbk. Appimti sulla genest eoonomioa della oriminalita e del 
delirj negli alremets. Eecoourgr. 1904. 
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liORBNZONi ([Dott Giovanni). I lavoratori delle Eisaie. Inohiesta 
salla oondizioni del lavoro nolle risaie della Lomellina, &c, Milan : 
Uffioio del lavoro. 1904. Pp. 180. 

Loexa (A,). Verso la Giustizia Sociale (Studi Economico : Sociali 
Contemporanei). Milan : Society, editrice. 1904. Pp. 672. 

Pantaleoni (Mappeo). Soritti varii di Economia. (Biblioteca di 
Soienze.) Milan : Eemo Sandron. 1904. Pp. 530. 

[A ooUootion of studies, including some articles which appeared in the Economic 
JouBKAL, and the important La pressione tributariay first published in 1887.] 
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MEPITING OF THE ROYAL ECONOMIC SOCIETY. 

The animal dinner took place on Friday, Jnly 15th, at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. 
(vice-president of the Society), in the chair. Among those present 
wer<' Sir W. Anson, M.P., Sir A. Bateman, K.C.M.G., Professor 
S. Bauer, Mr. H.R. Beeton, Mr. E. Bond, M.P., the Rt. Hon. C. 
Booth, Professor S. J. Chapman, Miss Clara Collet, Major Craigie, 
C.B., Professor C. S. Devas, Professor F. Y. Edgeworth, the 
Hon. A. Elliott, M.P. , Mr. Edmund Gosse, Professor W. Graham, 
Mr. H. Higgs, Professor T. E. Holland, K.C.. Professor F. B. 
Jevons, Professor C. S. Loch, Mr. Frederick Macmillan, Mr. H. 
Samuel, M P., Mr. Udny Yule, and Sir T. H. Elliott, K.C.B. , and 
Professor H. S. Foxwell (hon. secretaries). Covers were laid fojv 
about seventy persons. After the toast of “Our Patron, the 
King,” had been drunk, 

Mr. Balfour proposed “The Royal Economic Society.” He 
said, — In proposing the toast of the evening, my speech will be 
very brief, partly because you have the business transactions of the 
Society to go through, and partly because I have to return to*'' 
another scene and another assembly, where political economy is 
more talked of than understood. (Laughter.) We have now 
reached, I think, the 14th or 15th year of our existence, and I am 
proud to think that I am one of the original members o^ this 
Society. Wo began our existence at a time when certainly efcono^ 
mic science, or what passes for such, excited much less interest in 
the public mind than it happens to do at the present moment. 
We began our existence, I will mot say under a cloud, but tinder 
the natural depression produced by a general negl^t on the part 
No. 66.— vcwi. xrv. b b , ' » 
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of active politicians for many years, and snubs of considerable 
severity administered to us from time to time by siich authorities 
as Mr. Gladstone and others. I do not say that that situation 
was wholly a disadvantage, because, after all, privacy and detach- 
ment from public controversy is an immense advantage for any 
body of persons who desire to treat a scientific subject in a strictly 
scientific spirit. 

I do not say that there are not advantages in the great publicity 
to which economic discussion has now reached. I do not say that 
•'times in which economic subjects have become for the moment 
popular, and for the moment occupy the minds of the public and 
the mouths of platform speakers, are not periods in which much 
gAin may accrue to those who are prepared to treat these subjects 
in a strictly scientific and, to use rather an un-English word , objec- 
tive spirit. But it is vain to hope that when any scientific subject 
comes down into the market-place it will be treated in the market- 
place in a strictly scientific manner. It never has been so, and it 
never will be so. I do not venture to balance the gains and the 
losses of the two methods of treatment. There are gains on both 
sides, and there are losses on both sides. I confess that, speaking 
for myself, who perhaps come across the platform side of the 
matter rather more than many gentlemen in this room, I rather 
prefer the quiet shade of scientific investigation to the rather per- 
turbing glare to which we are now getting almost painfully accus- 
tomed. The duties which such a change of circumstances im[X)Sos 
upon this Society are no doubt considerable. It is, T believe, quite 
impossible that when a subject which h«is a scientific and a popular 
^ide comes up for popular discussion you should not find that that 
popular discussion harks back, as it were, to old and in some 
i?es|iects antiquated controversies. You find it in all departments 
of thought; you find it perhaps most in theological discussions, 
when the really cultivated theologian speaks and thinks in almost 
a different language— I do not say that in fundamentals he differs— 
from the language of those who have just learned or have inherited 
a mode of expression and a mode of thought which was fitting in 
the times of our fathers or grandfathers, but no longer fits the 
ch£mged conditions of a changing time. It is so in every science 
wbicb comes down for popular discussion, and we have to bear 
with it, because neither your eloquence nor mine can possibly 
o|t^xlge it. We have to submit to the fact that the popular mind 
psists upon catchwords, and is determined to divide opinion as 
opini^l^ was divided in different bircumstances and when different 
i^£povemeB raged. The public mind dislikes qualifications, it 
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regards distinctions With which it is not familiar as almost carrying 
with them an element of hypocrisy ; and it is hard to know in 
those circumstances how those who treat a scientific subject in a 
scientific spirit ought to demean themselves. I need not say that 
I am not talking of myself, because, being a politician, my char- 
acter is already, and has long been, entirely gone. (Laughter.) 
Nobody would ever consent to suppose that any utterance of mine, 
either in the House of Commons or on the platform, was dictated 
by a single-minded eye to scientific truth. I am not speaking of 
persons so unfortunately situated as I am, but of the Society oi^. 
which we are all members ; and many of these members have tlie 
good fortune, so far at all events, to have escaped being involved, 
in strictly party or sectarian controversies. 

1 hope that in those circumstances they will, as far as possible 
in a country like our own, where everybody is naturally a politician, 
and where every politician naturally belongs to a party , abstain as ^ 
economists from giving such expression of their views as may be^*^ 
intended to meet the needs of either one or other of the set of — T 
do not know why I should put them into two camps — say of 
any one of the many sections of public economic opinion which are 
now occupying the public arena. If a man of science once lets the 
public think that he is speaking not in the interests of his science, 
but in the interests of his party, if he once allows the view to get 
abroad that his expression of opinion may have its origin in his 
scientific views, but has a double parentage, and that the scientific 
views are in some sense moulded in conformity with our political 
differences, his whole authority from that moment will absolutely 
vanish ; he will sink to the level of the unfortunate person who now 
addresses you. Let him at all costs avoid that danger. (Laugh- 
ter.) It is quite true that he will in those circumstances not feel 
that he is to any great extent influencing the current of contem- 
porary thought ; but he will be wrong. He is influencing it if he 
treats a scientific subject in a scientific spirit. He may not be 
quoted by this or that politician, he may not figure largely in elec-, 
tion addresses, but he will do what the great economists in the 
past have done— he will slowly mould public opinion ; and if he 
aims too quickly at attaining that result he wfill only sacrifice what 
he can get for something which he cannot get, and which, if he" 
could get, would not be worth having. After all , in so far as poli- 
tical economy is a science at all — and I am the last person to 
it that proud title to distinction — it must be absolutely inter- 
national in its character. People talk of an English, a G|#man, ^ 
French, or an American school of political economy. In so ^t^as 

. B B a ' 
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they talk in that way they show conclusively that political economy 
to that extent has not yet thoroughly earned its title to a position 
among the sciences. There is no such thing as English physics 
as distinguished from German physics, or German mathematics 
as distinguished from French mathematics. I do not say there 
may not be certain schools having the impress of great teachers 
belonging to one or the other nationality, but qua science and as a 
science political economy must be, and is, and will be, absolutely 
international in its character. Let everybody who has the chance 
not only treat economic problems in a strictly objective spirit, but 
let him make it clear that that is the spirit in w^hich he is trying 
to treat them. Thus, and thus only, will the student and the 
investigator obtain that authority over the changing forces of 
ordinary public opinion wiiich it should be the proudest boast of 
men of science to obtain, which if the}^ truly pursued scicuice in a 
scientific spirit they have always obtained in the past, and which 
I cannot doubt for a moment they will always obtain in the future. 
I ask you to drink the toast of this scientific corporation. Those 
who belong to it do not ail share like views upon the matters now 
occupying so much of public attention ; but so long as wc all in our 
respective spheres endeavour to treat the subject wnth the impar- 
tiality which befits the scientific investigator, we all, whatever 
opinions we may hold, and however much wc may differ among 
ourselves, shall be worthy members of a scientific corporation. I 
couple with this toast the name of a distinguished foreign visitor, 
Professor Bauer, w^ho has come here from Basel, and who repre- 
sents among us to-day Continental economic investigations which 
perhaps in England, with the great names of Ricardo and Adam 
Smith behind us, we have not sufficiently taken account of. T 
also couple with the toast the name of a right hon. friend of mine 
who has in practical investigations done more than any man 
living, or, I think I might say, living or dead, to put upon a scien- 
tific basis those philanthropic subjects of interest which are more 
and more absorbing the attention of civilised countries — I mean 
Mr. Charles Booth. (Cheers.) 

Professor Bauer, in seconding the toast, said that it was his 
privilege to observe for many years, in his quality of foreign corre- 
spondent, the successful development of the Royal Economic 
8<;^iety. The duty of men of science was not only to foster re- 
but to look to its consequences; and when these were 
kho^n^ the statesman’s task was to find out on which lines the 
most fiyourable results would be Obtained. If economic knowledge 
was indisjpensable for statesmanship, if it had become the motor- 
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power for the concerns of society, a scientific machinery had to 
be provided for it, and the raw produce of facts had to be stored. 
It was the Royal Economic Society to which they owed this great 
technical service. Never before its foundation had economic life 
been so methodicahy studied ; never before had information from 
abroad been so abundant. Notwithstanding the growth of 
economic science abroad, foreign students would take more and 
more interest in the study of economic life in this country, which 
they consider to be, and to remain for ever, the dear old home of 
independent economic thought, and of economic and social reform. 
To have maintained and increased the prestige of this unique 
position w^as the great merit of the leaders of the Royal Economic 
Society. 

Mr. Booth also responded to the toast, referring, among other 
topics, to the impartiality of the reviews in the Economic Journal. 

On the proposition of Professor Eldgewortb a vote of thanks 
wns accorded to Mr. Balfour. The council and officers of the 
Society were afterwards elected, the byelaws w^ere confirmed, 
and other business was transacted. 



BEITAIN’S PLACE IN FOKEIGN MARKETS 


The recent publication of the necessary returns has made it 
possible to continue the work some of the results of which were 
published in this Jottbnal in 1894 and 1899.^ The results now 
offered may possess some interest in connection with current dis- 
cussions, especially when combined with those of the previous 
articles referred to. Incidentally, it will appear that many of the 
trade records to which appeal is constantly made with confidence, 
as a means of settling points of great importance, must, in fact, 
be regarded as entitled to but little respect. In default of some- 
thing better, use must be made of the official figures, that is to 
say (in some cases), the figures supplied to officials for official 
purposes. It appears to be worth while emphasising the liability 
to be misled by a too slavish trust in the precision of these figures. 

The distribution of the exports of this country, the sources of 
its imports, has now much greater interest for those not 
immediately concerned than formerly. The question of the 
relative growth or decline in our own trade, when compared with 
that of Germany, or of the United States, and that of the particular 
directions where change is most apparent, have become funda- 
mental in relation to proposed changes of policy. The records of 
the countries of destination of our exports, and of the sources from 
which our imports are drawn, give us one indication, and that one 
very ready to hand. That these records are liable to be inaccurate 
is well known, and involves no necessary reflection on anyone 
concerned. Efforts are being made, and have been made in the 
past, to improve the accuracy of the record. It could be made 
more accurate than it is if the declarations were made with 
greater care. Absolute accuracy is, probably, impossible, and to 
attmn to the closest possible approximation to exactitude would 
entail no small amount of trouble on many who would not directly 
gain firom the expenditure of time and trouble involved. 

> BouKOiaa fovsxAl, Vol. IV. and Volt IX. s.v. *' !rhe Oonuneroial Supremaoy 
of Onai Britain.” 
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When we compamthe returns of different countries, relating 
to the sources and destinations of the goods entering into inter- 
national trade, we see that, on one side or on both, the record does 
not agree with the fact. Take, for example, the trade between 
England and Austria-Hungary in the three years 1899 — 1901. 
The records of the* latter country show an average of six millions 
sterling per annum of its imports to be derived from the United 
Kingdom. The English record shows less than three millions in 
value of exports, on the average of the three years, as being sent 
to Austria-Hungary, including re-exports of foreign and colonial 
merchandise as well as British goods. If we desire to know in 
what countries we find our most important markets, which of two 
such records are we to trust? In this case, our own returns show 
the foreign market at only half the importance which the returns 
of the foreign country indicate. 

In many instances, the differences which appear, in com- 
parisons such as that just indicated, may be connected with the 
differences which are natural in valuing the same goods as exports 
and as imports. But the particular case selected for illustration 
does not admit of such an explanation. The difference is too great 
to be assigned to the cause named. Some part of our recorded 
exports to the countries lying geographically between us and the 
market in question are, we may confidently assert, represented in 
the Austro-Hungarian record of imports from England. Even if 
that record be not accurate, the consideration of the figures put 
forward from that side should be added to that of our own figures 
in order to obtain a basis for a fair estimate of the importance of 
our trade relations with that country. 

Another illustration may be given, bearing, in part, on the same 
source of error. In the March number of this Journal,^ reference 
was made to the disagreement between the figures put forward on 
the two sides of the Atlantic as to the wheat supply of England from 
North America. Here we are dealing with quantities, and the 
difference of the basis of valuation of the same goods as exports 
and as imports is not involved. Extending the time over which 
the comparison is made from three years to five, the following 
curious figures are obtained. In the five years from July 1, 1898, 
to June 30, 1903, the United States records show 341 million 
bushels of wheat, and 50*2 million barrels of flour as shipped to the 
United Kingdom. This refers to domestic products only. In the 
same interval of time, the English records show, as received from 
the United States, 346 million bushels of wheat and 49*4 million 

»Pp. 180-131. 
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barrels of flour, converting hundredweights to bushels and barrels 
at the rate of sixty pounds of grain to the bushel, and 196 pounds 
of flour to the barrel. The discordance of the figures for individual 
years practically disappears in the five-year aggregate. But, in 
,the same period, Cjinadian records show an export of over 90 
million bushels of domestic wheat, and about 32 million bushels of 
foreign wheat, to Great Britain, while English returns credit barely 
68 million bushels of imported w^heat to Canada. The preceding 
record left no place for the Canadian wheat sent via the United 
States, and, if the English record shows merely the wheat, Cana- 
dian or foreign, shipped from Canadian ports to Great Britain, the 
Canadian, when shipped indirectly (which amounts to enough to 
permit of fair agreement between the figures cited on this 
hypothesis), has somehow failed to get any place on the English 
records. The alternative explanation is that the quantities are 
recorded with sufficient carelessness, on one side or the other, or on 
both sides, to account for the unexplained difference. When we 
turn to the records of shipments of wheat-flour a like discrepancy 
occurs. Canada records an export to Great Britain of three million 
barrels of Canadian flour in the five years, and none of foreign flour. 
The English returns credit nearly 51 million barrels of flour to 
Canada in the figures of importations. 

At the risk of tediousness, another illustration bearing on the 
food supply of the United Kingdom may be given. The same 
period of five years being taken, the Canadian exports of cheese 
to Great Britain are recorded at nearly 999 million pounds. The 
English records show hardly 861 million pounds of cheese imported 
from Canada. Here the source of error is easily found. The 
export figures of the United States and Canada together show, in 
the five years, 1,145 million ix)unds of cheese sent to Great Britain, 
while the British imports from these two countries reach an 
aggregate of 1,154 million pounds. Jt seems clear that 140 million 
pounds of Canadian cheese has been credited to the United States 
in the period in question. But the source of error in a nearly 
related item is not so evident. To show the nature of the difficulty 
toaore clearly, the last three years, namely, July Ist, 1900, to June 
doth, 1903, may be taken instead of the five years ending at the same 
date. We find that Canada and the United States together sent 
1,188 million pounds of bacon, and 591 million pounds of hams to 
Great Britain in these three years. The English returns show an 
import, from these two countries, of 1,381 million pounds of bacon, 
and 588 million pounds of hams. Canadian records put the 
Canadian contribution to the total at 346 million pounds of bacon 
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and 8J million pounds of hams. English records credit Canada 
with a total of 154 million pounds of bacon and 53 million pounds 
of hams. The careful study of these figures, and of the yearly 
records of which they show the rough aggregates, leaves the 
impression, confirmed by other information, that there is a good 
deal to be desired in the matter of precision in the records supplied 
by merchants for statistical purposes. 

When we pass from records of quantity to those of value, we 
cannot expect to find a close approach to identity between the 
returns of different countries. The modes of arriving at valuations 
are different, and the goods naturally have different values for the 
purposes of the records with which we are concerned, as already 
explained. In soiiie cases, however, the differences seem exces- 
sive. Thus, in the case of wheat from North America, the 
quantities of which have formed the subject of preceding remarks, 
we find the average value of the wheat, when entered as exports, 
is 73 cents per bushel, while it is entered as imports at a valuation 
of over 88^ cents per bushel, or about 6s. Id. per cental, or 
Gs. 9Jd. per hundredweight. The elevation of value from barely 
73 to 882 cents i)er bushel in passing across the Atlantic seems 
hardly in accordance with the boasted cheapness of modern trans- 
jjort. If the aggregate figures with which we have to deal conceal 
such incredible items as this, must we not be excessively careful 
how' we deduce sweeping conclusions trom the bare figures of trade 
as presented in the returns? W^hile statisticians and economists 
must be thankful for the vast amount of information placed at 
their disposal in official documents, the information must be 
handled with a due appreciation of the liability to false deductions 
to which excessive trust in its accuracy would lead. 

The figures which show the destinations of British exports are 
easily available. Our object in this article is to continue previous 
comparisons of the place in foreign markets held by our own 
country with that of its chief commercial rivals. In 1894,^ tables 
were offered comparing the periods 1879 81, 1884 86, 1889 91. 
In 1899 ^ the comparison was carried forward, and the period 1894— 
96 was included. We can now add the period 1899 — 1901, and, 
for convenience, the tables are made to embrace the three latest^ 
of the triennial periods named, thus connecting directly to those 
of the articles printed in 1894. In Table I. we have the relative 
place of the United Kingdom compared with that of Germany, 
of France, and of the United States in the principal European 

' Economic Jodbnai/, Vo 1.’IV. pp. 467-467 and 696-606. 

« Ibid., Vol. IX. pp. 178-182. 
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markets. The list of countries whose returns are laid under con- 
tribution in compiling this table, includes Greece and Austria- 
Hungary in addition to those included in the tables of 1899, which 
in their turn included Bulgaria and Switzerland in addition 
to those included in the tables of 1894. These changes 
must be borne in mind in making any comparisons between 
the results then and now offered. The imports of the named 
countries of Europe have increased in ten years from 481 to 636 
million pounds in value. If we add the imports of Germany, 
France, and the United Kingdom, the aggregate increase is from 
1,295 to 1,605 millions. It is worth noting that the ratio of 
increase, which was 19 per cent, for the United Kingdom, was 36 
per cent, for Germany, and 32 per cent, for neutral Europe, while 
for France it was practically nil. Is increase of imports an index 
of prosperity or of decline? There was a very small increase of 
imports, comparing the calendar years, 1899 — 1901 with 1889 — 91 
in the United States, an almost negligible increase in the case of 
France. Germany’s imports increased 35 per cent. , and our own 
19 per cent. Is Germany or the United States the country whose 
trade status we should seek to imitate? Moreover, great as is our 
increased reliance on imports, that of other European countries 
grows faster than our own. Any conclusions from the simple fact 
of rapid increase of imports must not be hastily drawn, that is 
clear. 

Space will not permit of detailed comment on the direction and 
degree of change in the trade of the countries included in the table. 
Most of them show increased imports from the United States. If 
we add the imports of Germany, France, and the United Kingdom 
to those shown in the table, the aggregate imports from the United 
States, recorded in what is very nearly the whole of Europe, amount 
to £164,000,000 on the average of 1889 — 91, nearly £169,000,000 
in 1894 — 96, and £269,000,000 in 1899 — 1901. From one-eighth 
of the imports of Europe, they have grown to be one-sixth. Turn- 
ing to the United States records, we find that the exports to the 
European countries in question reached an average of £146,000,000 
in 1889 — 91, nearly £141,000,000 in 1894 — 96, and are placed at 
£217,000,000 in 1899 — 1901. It will be observed that the 
European valuations are nearly 26 per cent, above the American 
valuations in the latest period, and that the difference has increased 
largely in the interval covered. In computing the increased pay- 
ments due by Europe to America, the consideration of this margin 
is of importance. If it be wholly real, to whom is payment due on 
this account? As to the causes of the great increase of European 
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imports from the United States, cotton accounts for 12 J per cent, 
of the increase between 1894 — 96 and 1899—1901, maize for 13 per 
cent., and wheat and wheat-flour for 14 per cent. Thus about 40 
per cent, of the increase is due to these three items alone. 

The striking features of the aggregate figures^ of European trade 
are, the decreasing proportion claimed by France and England, 
the increasing proportions and amounts claimed by Germany and 
the United States. A part of the reason for the great growth in 
the latter case has just been noted. The fact that, though the 
increase of British exports to Europe, as shown in the returns of 
the importing countries, has fallen far short of the increase 
assigned to Germany and the United States, yet there has been a 
substantial increase, is worth noting. The imports of France and 
Germany from the United Kingdom have also increased by 
dG3,300,000 per annum, comparing 1899 — 1901 with 1889 — 91. 

In comparing the figures of the exporting with those of the 
importing countries, we find that the total exports of the United 
Kingdom to the European countries named in the table amount 
to 4*80,100,000, while those of Germany amount to .illl ,000,000 
on the average of 1899 — 1901. The excess of valuation, in the 
countries which import them, is about 22 per cent, over the export 
valuation in the case of the United Kingdom, 32 per cent, in that 
of Germany. A very striking particular case is that of Holland. 
The German records show £17,600,000 of ex|x)rt8 of German 
produce to Holland. The Netherlands’ returns show £33,100,000 
imported for home consumption from the German Empire. The 
latter includes bullion, which is excluded in the former, but the 
amount of bullion imported by Holland is a mere trifle in com- 
parison with these figures. The difference is all but equal to the 
entire amount of foreign produce exported by Germany, so that it 
remains unexplained. Perhaps the trade between the H arise 
towns and Dutch ports may afford a part of the explanation. If 
we exclude the Dutch figures, the valuation of German goods as 
imports into neighbouring countries becomes, as might be expected, 
more nearly equal to their value as exports than in the case of 
British goods. 

Our table shows that, in 1889 — 91, and in 1899 — 1901, the 
imports of neutral Europe were derived to the extent of a little 
'Over 57 per cent, from the four countries Germany, France, United 
States, and the United Kingdom. Germany and the United 
States had together gained 6-4 per cent., which France and the 
United Kingdom had lost. France lost as much in iiercentage as 
the United Kingdom did, or, roughly, one-half the trade. The 
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protective policy of France did not preserve her export trade in 
Europe, the free-trade policy of England was only less inefficient 
than her neighbour’s protection in maintaining the old relative 
place as an exporting country in the markets of Europe. 

Let us turn nov to the small group of non-European countries 
whose trade returns are summarised in our Statistical Abstract for 
Foreign Countries, The data are given in Table II., the figures 
for the period 1894—6 having undergone some revision, in respect 
to the rates of conversion of South American currencies in 
particular, since the preparation of the tables given in the article 
of 1899 already alluded to. The general trend of the aggregate 
figures is not unlike those for the European group. The improve- 
ment in the British total is not found here, however. The British 
figures are, in the final period, all but equal to those of Germany, 
France, and the United States together. The percentage of 
imports derived from these four has decreased in the case of this 
group of countries, the decrease in the aggregate percentage being 
about equal to the decrease in the British percentage. Germany 
and the United States have gained while France has lost. The 
rate of growth of the total imports shown in Table II. barely 
reaches 25 per cent, in the ten-year interval between the initial 
and final period of the table, a slower rate than that of the 
European countries in Table I. 

A curious point to note in connection with this group is- that 
the record of imports from the United Kingdom gives a smaller 
total than the record of exports from the United Kingdom to those 
countries shows. It is smaller even than the exports of British 
and Irish produce returned as sent thither. The same is not true 
for the German trade, so that it is not merely a question of the 
rate of conversion adopted for the currencies of these countries. 
The figures for Japan and Egypt, especially the former, are mainly 
responsible for the deficiency, and it is noteworthy that the imports 
to these countries from Germany, as well as from Great Britain, 
are returned at figures below those of the exporting country. 

The third great section of the markets of the world is found 
in the British Empire outside the United Kingdom. Here we 
find an increase in imports of 27 per cent., in spite of the small 
growth in the imports of India and the slow recovery of Australia 
from its financial troubles and the long continued drought. In 
the case of each of the first three countries in the list in Table III. , 
the imports from Great Britain have decreased in the ten year 
interval covered by the table. smaller decrease than in these 
instances, but still a decrease, is also recordedin the case of Canada. 
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The imports of this group from other parts of the British Empire 
averaged £27,600,000 in 1889—91, fell to £21,800,000 in 1894—6, 
and rose to £37,860,000 in the third period covered by the table. 
Thus, of the £50,100,000 increase in imports in the ten years, 
£7,760,000 were .obtained from the United Kingdom, and 
£10,250,000 from other parts of the Empire^ The United States 
supplied Canada, in the years 1899—1901, with goods to double the 
value of the amount supplied in 1889 — 91, and nearly the whole 
of the growth took place in the second half of the decade. 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa together increased their 
imports from the United States by £5,500,000, or over 170 per 
cent, of the amount imported from that source in 1889 — 91. The 
two last-named increased their imports from Great Britain by 
£9,000,000 in the same interval, Australia’s takings falling off by 
£1,600,000. The imports of India from Germany have increased 
by nearly a million sterling in the ten years, and those of Australia 
by little short of the same amount. Canada’s takings from 
Germany have doubled in the interval. The miscellaneous group 
at the end of the table increased its imports from the United States 
by half a million sterling, from Germany by £300,000, and from 
Great Britain by £1,700,000. 

The imports of the group from all countries outside the Empire 
has increased from an average of £49,500,000 in 1889 — 91 to 
£81,500,000 in 1899 — 1901, or from 26-8 per cent, to 34-8 per cent, 
of the whole. Two-fhirds of this increase is from the three 
countries dealt with in our table, though the imports from them 
are but 55 per cent, of imports from all foreign countries in the 
latest period dealt with. It is worth noting that, in comparing 
Table III. and Table I. , the increase in the aggregate imports from 
the United Kingdom in the ten years is nearly ten per cent, for 
the European countries, and little over seven per cent, for British 
Possessions, the aggregates of the two groups being sufficiently 
nearly equal to give point to the comparison. Whether the fact, 
that the increase in the quantity and value of British coal exported 
to Europe covers the greater part of the increase of Europe’s 
buyings from the United Kingdom, deprives the comparison of 
force, or gives it special point, will depend on the way in which 
our coal exports are viewed. The Colonies are in less need of 
British coal than our European neighbours, and hence their 
increased purchases of British goods are not covered by the one 
item, coal, as in the other case. 

If we now assemble the final’ aggregates of the three preceding 
tables, and compare the totels with the corresponding aggregates 
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of exports from the four exporting countries, we obtain the results 
shown in Table IV. The figures of this table differ from those of 
corresponding tables in earlier articles, not only in the fact of 
including a larger number of European countries, but also in that 
the figures for the United States apply in this case to calendar 
years, not to the fiscal year from July to June. The term 
Neutrals is used to designate the countries named in preceding 
tables other than the four Germany, France, the United States, 
and the United Kingdom. The first division of the table shows the 
average imports of the countries specified fiom all sources. The 
second division shows the portion of these imports derived from 
the four great commercial nations whose trade status is being 


TABLE IV. 


Importing countrios. 

Avcrjige imporiH. 
(Million £.) 

Imivirts from Ocrmftny, 
France. IJ.H.A., and U.K. 
(Milliun 4:.) 

Exports ronulrios | 
spccined of (lonnany and 
Fmneo, U.8 A., and U.K. 
(Million .€.) j 





ISHO-'dl. 

ISlM-lwt. 

lSllO-1901, 


IHDMOOl. 

Neutrals 

United Kingdom “ 
United States "... 

France ^ 

Germany* 

729-6 

427-9 

165'2 

180-3 

205-6 

733-4 

422-3 

147*9 

151*6 

206-1 

940-7 

610-0 

171-8 

181-0 

277-8 

440-6 

170-0 

71-7 

62-3 

62-2 

430*6 

108-4 

59-0 

44-5 

62-1 

672-6 

217*1 

60*2 

60-3 

96*1 

356*7 339-2 
166-5 159*1 
74*4; 62*0 
48*2 ; 40-0 
62*5 1 65*7 

476-6 

208*9 

66-9 

62-1 

92-4 

Aggregate 

1,708-5 

1,661-3 

2,090-3 

806-6 

1 

765*2 

1,010*3 

708-3 606-0 

i 896*9 

[ 


® The figures of these countries relate to the total trade. 

* The figures of these countries relate to the special trade. 


examined. The third division shows the amount returned by these 
four as exported to the respective countries whose imports are 
shown in the first two divisions of the table. A noteworthy feature 
of the comparison of the last two divisions of this table is that, in 
the case of the United States, the imports recorded fell short, 
especially in the earlier years, of the valuation set on what are 
practically the same goods when ranked as exports. The mode of 
valuation of the United States imports should make the two sets of 
figures identical. It is not easy to assign satisfactory reasons for 
the discrepancy, which shall also account for the practical dis- 
appearance of the deviation between the two sets of figures in the 
final period. In this connection it may be observed that there are 
some striking instances in which'the recorded aggregate of goods 
declared at U. S. consulates for export to the United States, as 
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shown in U. 8. official compilations,^ differs substantially from the 
recorded import of goods from the countries in which the declara- 
tions in question are made. The figures shown in our table for 
Germany are, in part, subject to a corresponding comment. Here, 
however, it is easier to account for the apparent discrepancy. The 
imports of Germany, shown in the table, are imports for home 
consumption, while the exports to Germany may, probably, include 
goods destined to be sent on to some other country. Further, the 
inclusion, since 1897, of the Veredelungsverkehr in the figures of 
German special trade may account for the change in the relation of 
the figures of the second and third divisions of the table in the final 
period. 

To show in greater detail some of the relations which suggest 
food for thought in Table IV. , a final table is given, replacing more 
cumbrous tabulations, with more minute details, given in previous 
articles on this subject. Table V. aims at showing the degree in 
which we have been able to follow up the foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom, and its chief commercial rivals. The exports of each 
of the four rival countries are given, the amounts sent to the 
particular markets covered by previous tables being added in the 
second and third divisions of the table. Against each country is 
shown, in a different type, the recorded aggregate of imports from 
it by the countries covered by the export figures lying immediately 
above these figures of imports. In the cases of the United Kingdom 
and the United States, the figures of the last two tables are those 
of the total imports and exports, re-exports being included in each 
case. The French and German figures are those of the special 
trade of these countries. To obtain the German general exports, 
the special export totals need to be increased by about one-seventh. 
For France there must be added from 30 to 35 per cent.* to the 
special exports to obtain the general exports. Our Statistical 
Abstract for Foreign Countries gives the distribution only of the 
special trade of these countries. Keturns of the United States are 
available,^ and have been used to show the distribution of the total 
foreign trade for calendar years. The purposes of our tables 
seemed to be better served by these than by the special trade 
figures of the Statistical Abstract for Foreign Countries. 

The lack of correspondence between figures in Tables IV. and 
V., which ought to correspond may, in part, be assigned to the use 

1 Of. Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance of the United States for 
Deoember, 1908. 

B Of. Monthly Summary of Commerce •and Finance of the United States for tbe 
month of December in 1898 and subsequent years. 

No. 56. — YOIi. XIY. C 0 
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of figures of special imports and exports for some totals, those of 
general imports and exports for others. To the inaccurate in- 
formation available in regard to destinations and origins of 
shipments must be assigned the blame for part of the lack of 
correspondence, perhaps the greater part. 

The inclusion of ships in the export totals of the United 
Kingdom and Germany in the final period for which figures are 
given, and the matter of the German Veredelungsverkehr already 
noted, may account for the differences in the relative increase in 
the trade figures, over the ten-year interval, for these countries, 
when the trade is viewed from the one or the other end. Thus 
the British exports to Neutrals increased from 174-3 millions to 

table V. 


Exporting countries. 


1889-91. 1894-96. 1899-1901, 


United Kingdom « 
United States".... 

France^ 

Germany*' 


Average exports. 
(Millioti ce.) 


317-7 
181-9 
117 -0 
161-2 


285-3 

182-0 

181-4 

163-4 


343-9 

290-0 

163-7 

220-8 


Exports to (and corro- 
sptniding imports of) 
enumerated Neutruls. 
(Million £.) 

Exports to (and (?orre- 
spondliig imports ot) 
Rivals. 

(Million £.) 

1889-91. 

1894-90. 

1899-1901. 

1889-91. 

1894-96. 

1890-1901 

174-8 

157-4 

201-7 

98-2 

87-8 

97-6 


m-i 

m-0 

9J-S 

76-9 

88'1 

40-0 

46-6 

89-0 

123-4 

116-6 

170-2 


60'5 

llxi'9 

m-s 

130'S 

199-9 

58-5, 

46-0 

67-4 

65-6 

61*8 

77-2 

6‘i-7 

SO-1 

56’9 

73’4 

70'S 

8^'6 

83-9 1 

89-4 

127-6 

64-4 i 

60*6 

76-2 

ni’8 

m'9 

163'8 

69-9 

S6'7 

67'1 


« The export figures relate to total exports of merchandise. 

*» The export figures relate to exports of domestic produce. 

The figures in italic type are derived from the records of the importing countries. 


201*7 millions. The imports of Neutrals from Britain are shown 
as increasing from 222-5 millions to 239 millions. An increase in 
the figure of British exports to the enumerated Neutrals of about 
14 millions at the earlier date would be required to make the 
increase similar in proportion in the two records. If we take the 
recorded imports of rivals, and exports to them, from the United 
Kingdom, a further 3 millions would need to be added to the record 
of the latter in 1889—91 to make the indication of increase similar, 
as viewed from the British end, to that seen at the other end. At 
this rate, the total exports of the United Kingdom in 1889—91 
would average 15 to 20 millions more than they did, to correspond 
with the movement shown in the figures recorded on the other side. 

Now a figure of this magnitude is far beyond what can be 
accounted for by the known changes in the mode of compiling the 
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record. Possibly Mr. Ellinger’s statement, that the custom of 
returning c.i.f, values for exports has grown largely in recent years, 
may afford an explanation. More probably, the valuations cannot 
be relied on to be accurate to the degree which would justify such 
a calculation as ^the foregoing. Apart, too, from changes in 
freights and other charges bearing on transportation of goods, the 
degree in which the countries, to which we send our exports 
directly, retain those exports, or send them on to ultimate destina- 
tions in other countries, must affect the figures, and a change in 
the course of the ten years in these matters may be indicated. 

In some degree, the figures standing to Germany’s credit in 
Table V. are subject to similar remarks. The fact that her rivals 
record a receipt of less than her records show to be sent, while for 
the Neutrals the difference in the opposite direction is of exag- 
gerated dimensions, is noteworthy. Something of a like nature 
occurs also with the United States. Perhaps part of what is 
recorded in the U. S. as exported to the United Kingdom, or to 
Germany, may be so exported in transit only, and be recorded as 
imports, not in the countries of first destination at all, but in some 
of our group of Neutrals. Such an explanation merely repeats what 
has been otherwise stated above, and would be in accord with the 
figures shown. 

In the case of France, an exaggeration of the values of exports 
in the latest period seems to be strongly suggested by the com- 
parison of the figures of Table V. The relatively low percentage 
of French exports accounted for in the second and third divisions 
of the table, and the decrease in this percentage in the interval 
covered by the table, call for attention. The most obvious 
explanation is found in the growth of French exports to French 
colonies and possessions, none of which are covered T)y the 
Neutrals of our tables. These amounted to about 19 J millions 
in the last of our three periods, and were about 40 per cent, less in 
the first of them. Two-thirds of the French exports not included 
in either of the second and third divisions of Table V. are thus 
represented by French colonial trade. 

The aggregates of the figures in Table V. indicate that the 
exports of the four, countries classed as rivals have grown from an 
average of a little over £800,000,000 in 1889—91 to somewhat over 
£1 ,000 ,000 ,000 in 1899 — 1901 . The countries whose records of the 
sources of their imports are utilised in our tables, account for fully 
seven-eighths of these gigantic totals. The aggregate imports, as 
given in Table IV., have increased from £1,700,000,000 to 
£2,100,000,000 in the ten-year interval, and the share of these 

0 0 2 
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attributed to the four rivals in question has slightly increased, 
namely, from 47 to 48 per cent. The indications are that the part 
of the world’s trade under examination affords as satisfactory an 
index of the general progress of the entire foreign trade of the world 
as we could hope to secure. It is a somewhat remarkable fact that 
the exchanges between the rest of the world and our group of rivals 
should be fully maintained in their proportion to the entire foreign 
trade coming under review. 

One further piece of tabulation may be added, inasmuch as it 
seems desirable to include here a record of the apparent course of 


TABLE VI. 

Distbibution ov Bbiiish Expobt Tbads. 


Importing countries. 

Average imports from 
United Kingdom of 
countries specified. 
(MilUon £.) 

Average exports of 
United Kingdom to 
countries specified. 
(Million Jl.y 

1889-91. 

1894-96. 

1899-1901. 

1889-91. 

1894-96. 

1899-1901. 

Germany 

30-6 

26-7 

82*4 

30*6 

32 0 

80-9 

France 

23*4 

198 

24*9 

23*8 

20*2 

24*0 

United States 

87-8 

30*4 

30*8 

43*8 

35*6 

36*7 

Total Rivals 

91-8 

76-9 

88*1 

98*2 

87*8 

97*6 

British possessions dealt with 







in previous tables 

107*4 

88*9 

116*1 

86*1 

76*7 

95*0 

All other British possessions ... 

— 

— 

— 

6*8 

6*1 

8*1 

Other countries named in pre- 







vious tables 

116*1 

107*2 

123*8 

88*2 

81*7 

106*7 

All other countries 

— 

— 

— 

38*4 

84*0 

36*6 

All countries dealt with in pre- 







vious tables 

813 8 

273*0 

327-0 

272*6 

246*2 

299*3 

All countries 

— 

— 

— 

317*7 

286*8 

343*9 


the development of British foreign commerce. Table VI. is 
prepared with this in view. It compares the British record of 
British exports (including re-exports) with that afforded by the 
records of the importing countries, and, further, compares the part 
of the British exports thus examined with the total of British 
exports to various groups of destinations. The section in which the 
correspondence between the rate of progress (or the opposite), 
shown by the figures of the two divisions of our table, is greatest, is 
the trade with the Empire. Next comes the trade with the three 
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countries designated Eivals, and last the trade with the rest of the 
world. It is to be observed that , while the exports to unenumerated 
British Possessions have increased in the ten-year interval, those 
to unenumerated “other countries” have somewhat fallen off. 
This may be due, in part, to the transfer of some regions from the 
latter to the former category in the interval, as has happened with 
some parts of the African continent, for example. 

The showing of the tables is, clearly, that the market for British 
exports in Germany, France, and the United States, though 
narrowed by the tariff policy of the last of the three, is still of great 
importance, and it is expansive in some degree, except in the case 
of the United States. The proportion of their total imports which 
the other countries outside the Empire take from us is greater than 
that recorded for our Eivals , but far less than the Empire takes. In 
#all three cases the trade done by other countries as a whole has 
grown faster than their trade with us. Though this may seem dis- 
couraging at first sight, it cannot be regarded as anything but 
natural. There may be remedies, but their discussion will not be 
attempted here. 

A. W. Flux. 



ECONOMIC THEOEY AND FISCAL POLICY^ 

The argument for free trade generally, as expounded by the 
great authorities from Adam Smith downwards, appears to me 
complete both theoretically and experimentally.”^ When I first 
saw this sentence in the Preface to the new edition of the collected 
writings of perhaps the most prominent of living English statis- 
ticians, I was inclined to think that I had read incorrectly what 
was written. The declaration that an argument was ” complete ” 
would in any case seem to belong to the unqualified assertions of 
the political platform rather than to the measured utterances of the 
scientific study ; but, when the epithet was applied to the theore- 
tical ” argument for free trade generally, as expounded by the 
great authorities from Adam Smith downwards,” the robjist con- 
victions of the author might indeed extort my admiration, but his 
hardihood challenged my dissent. For I could not but reflect that 
some recent exposition, contained in treatises by economists whom 
I was accustomed to regard as recognised authorities, had taken 
the shape of critical examination of the general argument for Free 
Trade j’^md of doubt of particular reasons for that fiscal policy put 
forward even in the Wealth of Nations, To set authority 
against authority is proverbially odious, and seldom satisfactory; 
and to arrange economists, whether ancient or modern, in their 
grades of the hierarchy of the major and the minor prophets, is 
a task as arduous and ungrateful, as from the nature of the case 
it must be largely guided by personal predilection or belief. I 
shall not venture to determine the respective weight which should 
be accorded, for example, to Henry Sidgwick, as compared with 
Malthus or Bicardo, or to living writers contrasted with those who 
wrote in bygone times. But I venture to maintain, in opposition 
to Sir Kobert Gillen, that an observant student could find in the 

^ A Fapar read before the Eoonomio Soleace and Statistics Section of the British 
Association at Cambridge, in August, 1904. 

® C/. f'Boonomio Inquiries and Studies,** by Sir Robert Oifien, p, viil. 
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teaching of Adam Smith himself, and even more readily in that 
of his successors — I will not, I repeat, try to select the ** great ” 
from this distinguished company — sufficient reasons for declaring 
that, whatever may be the case ‘^experimentally,” “theoretic- 
ally” at least the general argument for Free Trade cannot be 
pronounced “complete ” in the ordinary acceptation of that word. 
Indeed, I should be lacking in the candour necessary to fair dis- 
cussion if I did not add that to me this statement seems as hard a 
saying as the avowal, which comes strangely from the lips of so 
expert a controversialist, that it has “ always ” been his aim in the 
essays reprinted in these volumes to “ avoid controversy.” 

Yet, when I turn from this Preface to another book recently 
published by the occupant of an Economic Chair in one of our 
Universities, and note some utterances contained in its pages, my 
unwillingness to agree does not grow less pronounced, nor does my 
hope of free discussion of the theoretical issues raised in the present 
controversy become more sanguine. For the mental attitude 
which could dictate the sentences I shall quote seems, I frankly 
own, incompatible with fair examination of unsettled questions. 
So far as I can judge, the author of these declarations must have 
resolved to treat the problem he is handling as a chose jugee before 
he addressed himself here to its investigation. “Free Trade,” I 
am told,^ “ is the economist’s policy. From his point of view it 
seems as if there were no question between Protection and Free 
Trade.” “No continental economist,”^ it is suggested 
to me, “would hesitate to say that Free Trade is the 
policy for ns, and that nothing but Free Trade would 
have given us the position we hold.” “Economists 
in America,” I am informed,^ “are in rather a difficult ppgjijon ” ; 
for, “if they speak in defence of Protection, they lose their scien- 
tific reputation,” while, “if they speak fearlessly against it, even 
if they escape being turned out of their Universities, they lose 
their influence with the people.” Such passages as these, like the 
dictum of Sir Kobert Giffen, resound with the clamorous echoes 
of political turmoil, and do not breathe the gentler utterances of 
academic disputation. But they are extracts, not from Mr. 
Asquith’s speeches on “ Trade and the Empire,” but from Pro- 
fessor Smart’s “Eeturn to Protection.” Once more, in the in- 
terests of controversial frankness, I must add that, when I read 
these sentences, they did not merely stir my dissent, but filled me 
with amazement. Was this, I asked, a literal representation of 

m 

I C/. ** The Return to Protection,” by William Smart, P. 47. 
p. 49. 3 ; Ibid., p. 71. 
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British econoinic opinion at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury? Did Continental economists speak with this surprising 
unanimity on a vexed question? Were American professors really 
placed in this hard predicament? I could not but reply that, if it 
were so, then I had misunderstood the drift of recent theorising 
in this country, in the United States, and on the Continent of 
Europe. I was ready to admit that to some extent I might be 
influenced by bias ; but I could not believe, on the strength of these 
categorical assertions, that I had so entirely misread the books it 
had been my business to peruse. 

If indeed a controversy, involving so many and such diSicult 
and varied issues, political and economic, were closed for econo- 
mists, as well as for the public, by an appeal to authority, sub- 
mission to such despotism would, I am convinced, augur ill for 
economic study. Even if by means like these a temporary triumph 
had been won for Economics on the shifting battle-ground of poli- 
tics, the victory would have been dearly bought. An odium theo- 
logicum has made its appearance before now in economic dispu- 
tation ; but its influence has not been wholesome. It is recognised 
that distinctions between the orthodox and the “ unorthodox 
have hindered theological inquiry, and a disinterested zeal for truth 
has counselled their abandonment. The disuse in our economic de- 
bates of the epithets '‘sound” and “unsound,” so confidently 
invoked, and so boldly misapplied, would, I am sure, be no less 
falutary. They might now with advantage be relegated to the 
limbo of those “dark ages ” when Economics was known as the 
“dismal science.” At any rate, to pronounce a theory “com- 
plete ” seems tantamount to a confession that economic know- 
ledge* i#«^unprogressive in the region where that theory is en- 
throned. A flat refusal to revise accepted views is a gratuitous 
adoption of a badge of servitude. It is not too much to say that 
Economics and Statistics will have forfeited their just claim to 
the occupation of a section of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science when they parade such dogmatic articles of 
faith. In this invigorating environment we may hope that our 
discussions will be immune from the deadening influence of ob- 
scurantism ; and here arguments should be appreciated for their 
force and pertinence, and not appraised by reference to authority, 
greater or less great. 

But my dissent from Sir Kobert Giffen and Professor Smart is 
not limited to the undue influence^ which, as I think, they would 
give to authority in what still seems to me a debatable question. 
I go further ; for I dispute their interpretation of the oracle. It 
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has been observed as a feature of the present controversy that 
economists of an historical persuasion have, with few exceptions, 
borne no share in the non possumus with which their colleagues 
met the suggestion of Colonial preference. The fact may merit 
some attention in .weighing the approval or disapprobation with 
which such an Imperial fiscal policy has been regarded by the 
different teachers and professors of the Mother Country. The 
divergence of opinion, and contrast of attitude, disclosed have some 
significance. For we might have imagined — and our surmise 
would not have proved erroneous — that economic historians would 
be more likely than those whose interests had not drawn them to 
the close scrutiny of recorded facts, to appreciate the need for the 
qualification of a theory, and the adaptation of a policy, when cir- 
cumstances to which their original acceptance had been due were 
altered or transformed. The direction of such change may be 
mistaken, and its extent misjudged, by historians as by others ; but 
the instinct and the habit of the trained inquirer into history set 
him on his guard against the pretensions of a theory, and accustom 
him to scrutinise the claims of a policy, to wide or general or univer- 
sal applicability. He is prepared for a change in the environment 
of fact. He is ready for a revision of opinions formed therein. 

Again, if I may be permitted to indicate my own position, I 
must confess that the publication in August last of a manifesto, 
which attracted passing notice, from professors and teachers of 
Economics, in which Mr. Chamberlain’s supposed scheme was 
summarily dismissed from the consideration of the signatories*, 
caused in my mind a feeling of disquietude. It made me consider 
whether there was any use in continuing that study of theory, in 
which for some years I had mainly been engaged, and whether, 
after all, history was not the more safe and stimulating^ was 
the more actual and comprehensive, region of inquiry. For the 
conclusion, to which abstract theory conducted the signers of that 
pronouncement on a political problem of great delicacy and vital 
moment, appeared to me to be but a barren negation ; and economic 
history, I thought, by contrast, was ready to supply the needed 
stimulus to action, and to offer the more grateful prospect of posi- 
tive achievement. I was tolerably sure that it could furnish more 
useful and abundant hints for practical reform. I was fairly cer- 
tain that it could indicate more encouraging directions for promot- 
ing the closer union of the Empire than were opened by a mere 
complacent acquiescence in the status quo, and an unwillingness 
to interfere with the aimless drifting of affairs. Theorising, it 
seemed too true, might issue at the best in disillusionment ; at the 
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worst it would lead to inertia or despair. I mention this mis- 
giving, which I have not exaggerated, because I have no wish to 
disguise the “personal equation” which may be found in my 
treatment of the “riddle of the tariff” ; and I must add that I 
have little doubt that one enduring consequence of the present 
fiscal controversy will be an accession of influence to those who 
place the investigation of economic history above elaboration of 
the instruments of mathematical analysis. 

On some grounds I regret, though on others I may welcome, 
this result. Perhaps, indeed, apart from the special circumstances 
of the immediate moment, it is a necessary outcome of the spirit of 
our age, and of newer tendencies of thought. At any rate, how- 
ever, further reflection on the theoretical aspect of the particular 
matter in dispute reassured me. I regained, in some measure 
at least, my former confidence in the worth and utility 
of theory. For I could find abundant and sufficient reasons for 
questioning the statement, to which wide currency is given in 
popular discussion, and countenance is lent by professed econo- 
mists, that “Free Trade is the economist’s policy,” and profes- 
sors, who show favour to Protection, imperil their “scientific 
reputation.” I do not hesitate to challenge the absolute language 
in which it has been expressed. I do not shrink from a dcMiial of 
the assertion that the general “argument for Free Trade,” as 
“expounded” “from Adam Smith downwards,” is “theoretic- 
ally** “ complete ” ; and the moral, which I draw from iny con- 
ception of present theories on international trade and value, is that 
the consideration of proposals for a change in our recent fiscal 
policy, in order to promote Imperial consolidation, may be freed 
from |hejunnecessary incumbrance of a supposed inevitable con- 
flict with the expert knowledge of informed economists. As I 
interpret the theorising of our day, the debate between Protection 
and Free Trade is not closed, but open.^ Nor does it seem to me 
an exaggeration or perversion of the facts to say that before the 
fiscal controversy became acute the scales of theoretical reasoning 
had shown a tendency to incline against, and not in favour of, 
unqualified Free Trade. “Convinced*’ Free Traders may be 
found ^in tolerable numbers in the ranks of economic 
theorists, as they may be discovered no less readily among 
political partisans ; but in most cases their convictions 
appear to me to rest more largely on practical objec- 
tions to the risk of another fiscal policy, than on the 

An Article by the present writer on “Free Trade and Protection,” in the 
Journal^ in September, 1902. 
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reasoning or conclusions of the fresher portion of their abstract 
theory. For the time-worn foundations, on which Free Trade 
seemed once to be built securely, have been undermined by per- 
sistent criticism. Vigilant scouting and bold assault, pressed 
home, have shaken those ancient fortifications in which an un- 
questioning confidence was felt. Fissures, which can no longer 
be concealed, have appeared in what presented formerly to out- 
ward gaze the unbroken front of impregnable defences. And this 
injury has been wrought, not so much by men of business engaged 
in the rough tumble of affairs, as by scientific theorists, pondering 
in the quietude of their studies. If such misleading epithets as 
orthodox and unorthodox are still to be applied to our economic 
discussions, signs of heterodoxy in connection with Free Trade 
may be found in the responsible confessions of the elect. 

This position may, I think, be supported both by an examination 
of the particular theories of international trade and value, and by 
the more general considerations to which attention will here be 
mainly directed. It is not necessary to lay exclusive stress upon 
an argument advanced in the present controversy which neverthe- 
less seems to me relevant and forcible. That contention treats our 
fiscal policy of Free Trade as the surviving article of a general 
faith in laissez-faire, which has lost its former hold on j)opular 
opinion, and been discarded largely as a maxim of administration, 
I am ready to admit that it may be possible, though it is not easy, 
to fix a clear and permanent distinction between the desirability 
of allowing traders to make bargains for the exchange of goods, 
independently of suggestion or control by the governments of the 
States to which they may belong, and the hecessity of authoritative 
interference in contracts for the purchase and supplj^of services 
by employers and employed. It may, at any rate, be gran"ted that 
a departure from laissez-faire in factory legislation does not by 
itself require or recommend or justify an interference with Free 
Trade. Or perhaps an alternative and more convincing line of 
reasoning may be sought in the bold dismissal of any universal 
general rule , and in the frank appeal to experience in each particular 
case, as it arises. 

But those who use this reasonable expedient, expose themselves 
to the rejoinder that in the present realities of English fiscal prac- 
tice that complete neutrality of the government which is the aim of 
** taxation for revenue alone ” has been shown to be hardly feasible, 
and that similarly a close inspection of the past history of English 
fiscal change would suggest tfiat the financiers of the nineteenth 
century — Huskisson , Peel , and Gladstone — were as much concerned 
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to remove particular duties which, in fact, had proved vexatious 
and unfruitful, as to achieve the realisation of an universal theory 
of Free Trade. The dual aim of rendering the tariff more simple 
and effective for its purpose of raising revenue, and of purging it 
of Protectionist suspicion, may indeed have been present to their 
minds ; but they were practical financiers first, and economic 
theorists in a subordinate degree; and, had the objects clashed 
instead of harmonising, there can be little doubt which of the two 
would have been foregone to meet the requirements of the other. 
Looking back, at any rate, on these notable reforms from the stand- 
point of subsequent experience, shrewd observers,^ whose fiscal 
creed would not incline them in any such direction, have hinted 
that the basis of our taxation may have been unduly narrowed, and 
may prove inadequate to support with security and ease the larger 
superstructure of an increased expenditure since raised upon it. 
In other words, the simplification of the English tariff may have 
been pushed beyond a point at which it can be permanently re- 
tained. 

But this enlightened commentary on the financial changes of 
the nineteenth century suggests the further reflection that in their 
abandonment of the Mercantile System , which they found existing 
in their day, Huskisson, Peel, and Gladstone may have lent their 
skill to a rejection of the stimulus or restraint of government in in- 
ternational trade which would now appear excessive to their prac- 
tical sagacity were they alive. For it fails to accord with the new de- 
mands of the fresh circumstances and altered feelings of the age in 
which we live. At any rate, the trust reposed in individual liberty 
has weakened, while the occasions for the interference of the State 
have grown more frequent and abundant. The Mercantile System 
was an embodiment, it might be accompanied by burdensome in- 
cumbrances, of faith in the conscious guidance and encouragement 
of industry and commerce by governmental action, while Free 
Trade was in effect a plain avowal of an unreserved belief in the 
sufl&ciency of laissez-faire in trading matters; and, if an earlier 
experience revealed the danger attaching to the former creed, later 
events have similarly disclosed shortcomings in the latter. 

For, whatever differences may be drawn between Free Trade 
and Factory Legislation, it is an easy task to prove that a fiscal 
policy, which rests on the bestowal of entire freedom on individual 
traders, is open to the same broad criticism as that which has been 
advanced successfully against the general principles of laissez-faire, 

1 Cf. Sir Robert Giffen in the Supplementary Chapter to the new Edition of 
Iiord Fikrrer’e in BelaHon io Trade, pp. 24 and 25, and elsewhere. 
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That criticism ^ has pointed a deprecating finger to the absence of 
any certain guarantee of an identity of interests between the pre- 
sent and the future, or between those of the individual trader and 
those of the community of which he is a member. In discussions to- 
day on Free Trade and Protection these chasms are not discerned, 
or are ignored, just as they were unnoticed or concealed in the advo- 
cacy of laissez-faire as the saving rule to which legislators should 
conform administrative action. But the probability that the in- 
dividual trader, acting in unfettered freedom, may imperil the per- 
manent commercial or political welfare of his nation, by the fixed 
unwavering pursuit of his immediate business interest, is no less 
actual than the chance is serious that he may fail to discern his 
future or present advantage, or lack the energy or power to secure 
it. The existence of pitfalls such as these is fatal to the complete- 
ness of the general theoretical argument for Free Trade, and their 
detection has in the main been the work of a generation since the 
days of Adam Smith, although that sane, acute economist recog- 
nised exceptions, not merely to his general ideal of ‘'natural 
liberty,” but to its particular embodiment in Free Trade. 

Competition, or free enterprise, has no doubt been usually taken 
as the working hypothesis of a scheme of economic theory ; although 
recent speculation has tended to insist by contrast on regularity 
of action, and on possibility of comparison and measurement, as 
the essential conditions of investigation by the economic organon, 
and benevolent conduct, if it be regular, is accordingly now recog- 
nised as being as suitable an object for inquiry as self-interest, and 
money, though a convenient, is not regarded as the only, means of 
measuring the force of motives. Yet in its origin a separation of 
that study of the relations between cause and effect in man’s actions 
in connection with wealth, in which a theoretical science Of econ- 
omics took its birth, from that practical art of finance with which 
it had previously been merged, became possible when governments 
withdrew from their previous pervasive regulation of trade, and 
left opportunity and room for individual liberty to play an active 
voluntary part. And, similarly, to-day, the larger portion of 
a systematic treatise on economic principles is busied with an 
account of the competition of individuals, freely bargaining and 
exchanging with one another. Greater stress, indeed, is now laid 
on the friction which delays or hinders competition. More im- 
portance is attached to collective, as contrasted with individual, 
action. But in the general conception usually formed and com- 

1 Of. An Article by the present writer in the Fortnightly Beviiw, for November, 
1908, on “ The Economic Prejudice against Tariff Beform.” 
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monly accepted of those primary assumptions and those funda- 
mental conditions with which the reasoning of a systematic ex- 
position of economic principles begins, individual liberty is 
regarded as the ordinary rule, and governmental interference is 
treated as the rare exception ; and from this point of view Free 
Tirade can, with some excuse, be termed “ the economist's policy.” 

The reason, however, should not be forgotten, or misunder- 
standing must arise. It is not because the economist deliberately 
bestows on free trading his entire approbation as a practical ex- 
pedient, but because he finds that the notion of free exchanging 
between individual bargainers is a convenient hypothesis with 
which to start and conduct his reasoning processes. The assump- 
tion has, no doubt, won the prestige which attaches to inherited 
and confirmed tradition. It has exerted the large influence which 
naturally follows from authoritative adoption and extensive use. 
And yet, although its dexterous employment, when neatly handled 
by competent theorists, may serve to disclose gaps in the reason- 
ing, or to detect slips in the argument, by which the illogical and 
uninstructed reach their conclusions on international trade, as on 
other matters, it is not itself immune from the curious influence of 
a subtle illusion. It is liable to the misapprehension which attends 
assumptions. For, because the refined theories of international 
trade and value have been raised on the supposition of traders 
freely exchanging their commodities, a strict logic does not 
warrant, for that reason alone, the conclusion that Free Trade is 
the practical policy which Economics recommends. So powerful, 
however, is the sway of that with which men have grown familiar 
by habitual use and long acquaintance, that this conclusion is often 
drawn gratuitously both by economists and by those who have 
gained*' ihCir knowledge of economics from vague external impres- 
sion, rather than from close independent study. At least no 
further premisses appear explicitly in their reasoning processes. 
The assumption, on which a theory is built, is thus treated as if 
its own truth to fact were demonstrated by the convenience of the 
theory based upon it ; and the yet more hazardous corollary of 
practical expedience is deduced from theoretical usefulness. The 
former process involves the risk attaching to a petitio principii; 
the latter is seductive rather than secure. To this subtle com- 
bination, perhaps unconsciously rather than consciously effected, 
the vulgar notions, expressed in the absolute form, that the 
” general argument for Free Trade is complete, theoretically,^' 
and that ** Free Trade is the economist's policy ** are partly due. 
But their claim to exactitude has rarely been submitted to the test 
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of a searching investigation of the foundation on which they really 
rest, and the experiment, I think, would yield some results which 
were not expected. 

Of recent developments of economic theory the large promin- 
ence given to marginal factors has been among the most con- 
spicuous. A determining influence has been ascribed in the central 
theory of value to the marginal buyer and the marginal seller. It 
is the men who are hesitating whether they should or should not 
purchase, whether they should or should not dispose of their goods, 
or whether lastly they should or should not continue to render the 
services necessary to their production, whose action in contracting 
or enlarging supply on the one hand, and on the other 
in intensifying or relaxing demand, is held to fix the 
price of an article in a competitive market. Instructive 
analogies have been established between the notion long 
since recognised by the older economists of ‘ ‘ land on the 
margin of cultivation,” and the new conception of marginal 
or final utility, introduced, or at least brought into prominence, 
but a score or so of years ago by their successors. Just as Kicardo, 
or Mill, argued that an alteration in the price of agricultural pro- 
duce would cause, or be caused by, a change in the margin of culti- 
vation, so J evens and the Austrians have contended that the final 
utility of an article or a service would affect, or be affected by, the 
price at which it is possible to command its possession or enjoy- 
ment. The constructive genius needed to combine these distinct 
but analogous conceptions into one harmonious whole, where each, 
neither unduly exalted, nor unjustly subordinated, takes its appro- 
priate position, instead of being placed in a contrast unnecessarily 
emphasised, has been supplied by a distinguished economist,^ at 
whose feet many of us have sat as pupils. 

The systematic application, however, of the pregnant idea of the 
determining importance of marginal factors to the department of in- 
ternational trade has hitherto received less thorough attention than 
that bestowed upon its position among the governing forces of the 
main theory of value. Jevons, indeed, maintained*^ with charac- 
teristic emphasis that the new conception of final utility had ren- 
dered obsolete the intricate consideration given by Mill to the vary- 
ing distribution of the gains of international trade. Dr. Cannan, 
more recently, has similarly hinted® that a firm grasp of the con- 

1 Professor Marshall. 

2 Qj »< Theory of Politioal Economy,’* pp. 164, &o. 

3 In his Address as President of Section F of the British Association at Belfast 
ip 1902, 
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ception would deprive the military metaphors, which suggest a 
conflict of interests, of the noxious influence they exert over the 
popular mind in what should be regarded as the peaceful transac- 
tions of international trade. But both these contentions seem to 
me to mistake or misrepresent the actual position. They are 
vitiated by the omission to see or note the fissure between the 
interests of the immediate present, and those of the future, which 
is a fault common to the economic theory of individual competition, 
and the practical injunction of laissez-faire. For, while the con- 
ception of final or marginal utility sheds an illuminating light on 
the possibility that the gain of one party to an exchange will not 
involve a corresponding loss to the other, because the transaction 
will not be concluded on the terms on which it is arranged, unless 
iboth parties secure an advantage which, under the existing circum- 
stances, they could not else have obtained, it does not preclude the 
idea, on which Mill’s lengthy discussion was based, and the vulgar 
employment of military terms in commercial debates is founded, 
that a different distribution of the resulting benefit might have been 
caused by an alteration in the strength of the bargainers. At the 
immediate moment, no doubt, both parties gain; and, on the 
ordinary assumption of a pervading competition, each surrenders 
what he then values less, in order to receive in exchange what he 
then values more. But it is conceivable that a different estimate 
of loss and gain might be framed, if the future were regarded, from 
that which is now entertained, and that measures taken before- 
hand might have altered the terms of exchange to the advantage 
or injury of either of the two contracting parties. 

It is for reasons like these that the familiar assertion of fiscal 
controversy that the purchase of an import implies the sale of an 
expofu, visible or invisible, does not bring the complete consolation 
which is provided in the opinion of convinced Free-traders. An 
equivalence, which is all that is guaranteed, is different from an 
equality, and a change in the character of the imports or exports, 
which may forebode ill to the abiding welfare of a country, may be 
concealed under an external correspondence of quantity. The con- 
ception of final or marginal utility cannot, in fact, pretend to insure 
more than the achievement of a bargain, which will yield mutual 
benefit to the bargainers at the immediate moment, under the cir- 
cumstances in which they are then situated. It leaves unsettled 
and unsecured a number of further considerations. 

Nor, again, should it be forgotten that the importance of mar- 
ginal factors as determining influences rests in the last analysis on 
the common assumption of individual competition. But a section, 
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steadily growing in size and prominence, is now given in systematic 
treatises on economic principles to the probable action and effects 
of monopoly, and the increasing attention bestowed by theorists 
on this topic, which was barely noticed by the older economists, 
accords with the larger, more conspicuous place taken to-day by 
monopoly in industrial and commercial practice. It would indeed 
be incorrect to say that the presence and influence of monopoly in 
international trade have hitherto been overlooked or ignored by econ- 
omic writers ; for the consideration by authors like Mill ^ of the con- 
ditions under which a duty may influence the terms of exchange 
hinges on the enjoyment of a less or more complete monopoly in the 
production of some desired commodity. But it is nevertheless true 
that the more recent development of a formal theory of monopoly^ 
has as yet not been very distinctly or extensively applied by English 
writers to the treatment of international trade and in this respect 
it has shared the fortunes of the conception of the governing im- 
portance of marginal factors. With this, however, it conflicts 
rather than accords ; and perhaps neither in the special department 
of economic theory concerned with international trade and value, 
nor in the general conception of that theory as a whole, has the 
problem hitherto been fairly faced of the reconstruction needed by 
the substitution for that competition of individuals, on which, as 
a fundamental assumption, economists have been accustomed to 
make their reasoning rest, of the larger presence, and perhaps of 
the ultimate dominance, of combinations small or great. With 
these new phenomena now prominent in the world of business it 
is certainly not easy to bring into accord the determining influence 
of marginal factors. For the very raison d'dtre of a combination 
is its collective action. It moves by mass, and not sej^arate 
parts. It is the antithesis of individuals competing freely with one 
another. It is the negation of those infinitesimal additions and 
deductions which are implied in the very conception of a margin. 
And, similarly, it is no less certain that both in its origin and in its 
development the theoretical argument for Free Trade has been 
intimately associated with that notion of individual competition, 
which has been in general use as a primary assumption of econ- 
omic theory. 

So far, indeed, as the particular theories of international trade 
and value have received a distinctive treatment from economic 
writers, their separation from the general theory of value has been 

^ Cy. Principles of Political Economy V. oh. iv. 

Mr. J. A. Hobson’s recent ** International Trade” should be noticed as an 
exception ; but he does not consider the chief point raised in the present argument. 

No. 66v— VOL. XIV. D 
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justified by an emphasis laid on the comparative immobility of 
capital and labour from country to country, as contrasted with their 
easier and more frequent movement from place to place, and occu- 
pation to occupation, within the geographical boundaries of a single 
country. Nations have been regarded as conspicuous examples of 
what have been described as “non-competing groups. “ But this 
distinct theory has to a great extent remained the peculiar product 
of English thought,^ of which Continental economists have shown 
no great anxiety to claim possession, and in England the lines of 
severance have become less rather than more pronounced as the 
relative strength of the forces promoting or hindering the move- 
ment of capital and labour, within or outside the limits of a single 
country, has changed. Nor has the separate treatment been at any 
time so marked, in connection with what may be called the theory 
of international value, as it has been in the exposition of the more 
peculiarly characteristic theory of international trade. It has in- 
fluenced more definitely the conception formed of the conditions 
under which a trade fraught with mutual advantage may arise and 
continue between different nations, than the notion framed of the 
terms on which the different bargains arc adjusted ; and, although 
a confusion between the two has invaded the minds of some in- 
genious writers^ of uncommon ability, the questions presented are 
distinct, if they are also connected. In any case, the presence of 
individual competition within, though not across, the boundaries 
of countries has been accepted as an assumption, which is as 
pertinent to nations as to other smaller “ non-competing groups,” 
and Free Traders, at least, are never weary of urging that the 
vulgar errors committed, in popular talk, on the nature and con- 
sequmces^of foreign commerce could be avoided by the constant 
recollection that it consists in reality of transactions between in- 
dividual traders, prompted and guided by the familiar motives 
which actuate individuals in the conduct of their ordinary business. 
The connection of the theory of Free Trade with an individualistic 
conception of economic society is indeed so obvious that it can 
hardly be ignored or mistaken. 

Yet of the continual enlargement of the space accorded to the 
subject of monopoly in recent economic discussion it is as un- 
t^essary to furnish examples as it would be to supply illustrations 
' of the growth and influence of combinations in the modern world 
of business. The two phenomena are noticeable features of the 

' The Articles on “International Trade and International Values,” in 
Mr. Ealgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy^ by Professor Bastable. 

• C/. Mr- Sidney Webb in bh Eight Hours Day, 
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time, and they accompany and, indeed, are causally connected with 
one another. The former is seen, not merely in a systematic en- 
deavour to construct a general theory of the probable action of 
monopolists, whether they be buyers or sellers, under various 
hypotheses of tha conditions of demand or the circumstances of 
supply ; but it also makes its presence evident in the many qualifi- 
cations now accepted of the familiar theories resting on the tradi- 
tional assumption of individual competition which were put for- 
ward by the older economists in the special departments of their 
economic treatises. In connection with international trade, the 
latter phenomenon has reached conspicuous notoriety in the prom- 
inence and power of Trusts. Some curious consequences, which 
issue from this new position of affairs, may be briefly noticed. 

In the first place, the probable action which the theory of 
monopoly indicates as likely to be taken by combinations, re- 
sembling in some important respects, differs in others from the 
course which individuals competing with one another might be 
assumed to pursue. The realisation of a maximum gain, which is 
the common end of monopolists and individuals, may in the case 
of the former be achieved by means which are impossible for the 
latter; and the probability of a coincidence betw^een the present 
interests of traders and the permanent interests of the com- 
munities to which they may belong, which is uncertain even 
when the traders are individuals, becomes still less secure when 
combination and monopoly replace individual competition. This 
substitution is a tendency of the times which extorts recognition;- 
and the corollary would seem to follow that the argument for 
governmental direction of the course of trade is strengthened 
and not weakened by these new developments. ^ 

In the second place, both economic theory and business ex- 
perience conduct to the conclusion that individuals competing 
freely with one another are likely to be worsted in a contest with 
the organised strategy and concentrated strength of a combination 
or monopoly. In the sphere of the remuneration of labour, an 
economic justification has been furnished for trade unions by the 
suggestion that a single employer represents a powerful com- 
bination in his own person* In the department of international 
trade, the contention that a Trust, aided by the active assistance 
of its State in the protection afforded by a tariff, may be enabled 
to use tactical devices, which will ensure the defeat of unpro- 
tected individual competitors exposed to the searching atmo- 
sphere of free importation, does not seem a gratuitous supposition. 
For like causes may produce like effects. 


D D 2 
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We are told, indeed, with some support from the contrasted 
experience of the United States and England, that a protective 
tariff encourages the formation of Trusts, whose continuance is 
menaced by the unrestricted competition offered by Free Trade. 
But in measuring this argument it must be remembered on the 
one hand that Trusts are one example of the monopoly which is 
so characteristic a feature of present business that it has occa- 
sioned the addition of a new section to treatises on economic 
principles, and on the other that the actual fiscal situation ex- 
hibits the patent fact of combinations, shielded from external 
competition by the protective tariffs of their country, competing 
with the individual traders of a country where imported goods are 
allowed to enter freed, as far as possible, from fiscal limitation. 
And even when a combination in a protected country is confronted 
by a combination in a free-trading country, recent theorising 
would support the view that a protective tariff might suflSce to 
incline the balance of advantage in the struggle towards the former 
of the two. 

But, if the two lines of argument we have followed lead to a 
conclusion adverse to the abnegation by governments of all re- 
sponsibility in stimulating or directing by fiscal action the course 
of trade and favourable to the use of a protective tariff for de- 
fensive purposes against excessive odds, a third and final con- 
sideration, suggested by recent developments of economic theory, 
and by the new phenomena which have appeared in business prac- 
tice, affects the basis of the theoretical argument for Free Trade. 
For the construction of a theory of monopoly has hitherto pro- 
ceeded on the supposition that a combination is discovered on the 
one side and that individuals are competing on the other. In the 
discussion of the wage-arrangements, effected by the collective 
bargaining which is increasingly in vogue, it has been shown ^ that 
the existence of combinations on both sides renders the theoret- 
ical consideration of the matter arduous and uncertain, if it does 
not become idle or impossible. The “ higgling of the market,’’ 
where two combinations are the higglers, depends on the arbit- 
rary chances of the game and the accidental superiority in skill 
or strength possessed by one or other of the players rather than 
on the systematic operation of regular forces, which can be com- 
pared, measured, and foretold. To such cases, admittedly, the 

* cy. A paper by the present writer on the * ** Relations between Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Eoonomio Theory,’’ read before the British Association, at Bath, in 
1888, and printed m 6xtemo in the RepoH for that year (reprinted in JSeofumiG 

Science and Praetke, Essay No. IX.). 
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economic organon can hardly be applied. The conception of mar- 
ginal additions and subtractions does not fit the facts. But it is 
not improbable that such a situation will occur in the future more 
frequently than it has arisen in the past, and at the present time 
it is not unknown in international trade. An acquiescence, there- 
fore, in the belief that the theoretical argument for Free Trade 
is now, if it ever was, complete, is only rendered possible by ignor- 
ing such significant considerations. Their recognition opens the 
way to a careful scrutiny of the grounds of fact on which the plea 
for a modification of our present fiscal policy may be made by its 
advocates to rest. Such an investigation, I maintain, can be 
liberated at the outset from the unnecessary apprehension that 
Free Trade is, and must remain, the “ economist's policy.** 

L. L. Price 



MONOPOLY AND CONSUMEES’ SUEPLUS. 

In the case of any commodity, some point on the “total 
benefit ” curve necessarily lies above the maximum point on the 
monopoly revenue curve.* Hence, wherever the demand curve 
would, if interpreted subjectively, represent “ particular ” as well 
as “ marginal ” utilities,^ an attack upon consumers’ surplus may 
enable monopolists (1) directly, or (2) indirectly, to improve 
their position. 


I. 

The most obvious device for drawing into their pockets the 
money equivalent of this surplus is to fix a separate price for each 
unit of commodity corresponding to the degree of intensity with 
which it is “effectively demanded.” If this could be done the 
whole of the surplus would be transferred from the purchaser to 
the seller. 

Any exact proceeding of this kind, is, of course, impracticable. 
Iji is, however, tolerably well known that, in the case of goods 
or services .rendered, by nature or artifice, difficult to transfer 
between persons and through time, monopolists can and do benefit 
themselves by discriminating between the charges made to 
different groups of consumers.® A number of illustrations of this 
practice are given by Walras * and Neumann.® We may add that 
the requisite conditions are perhaps most completely fulfilled in 
the case of services rendered or demanded relatively to particular 
readily cognisable persons or things. Eelevant instances are (1) 

1 Cf. Marshall, p. 809. Math, note, XXIII. Us, For oonfitmotion, ibid.f 
p. 548, n. 

» This condition is necessary to general arguments upon consumers’ surplus, 
C/. Some Remarks on Utility,” by the writer, Economic Joubhal, March, 1908, 
p, 65. 

» Cf, Mathematical Psychics, p. 47. Cf, alsoitid, pp. 18 and 19. 

♦ Economic piire, p. 884. • 

4 « Pie Gestaltung des Preises,” Schonberg’s Bandbuch, 1., p. 292, etc. 
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the power possessed by gas and water companies supplying private 
houses,^ and (2) the oft-quoted railway practice of raising the 
charge per pound-mile when a customer’s demand is stimulated, 
whether by his individual wealth, or by the value of the goods 
he is forwarding, or by the absence of an alternative route.® 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon this well-known device. 
There is, however, an alternative method, which, though less dis- 
cussed, is also primd facie feasible. It is to refuse to sell the com- 
modity except in parcels of a certain size, and, thus safeguarded, 
to put the price per unit at a level higher than could be profitably 
chosen if every customer were free to regulate the quantity of his 
purchases at desire. The effect of this policy may be, in Professor 
Edgeworth’s terminology,^ to force the contract down from the 
purchaser’s demand curve to that one of his indifference curves 
which passes through the origin. It can be exhibited, as follows, 
in a diagram of the class more usually employed in problems of 
domestic, as distinguished from international, trade. Let dd' be 
the demand curve. Through D draw the curve db, such that, if 



any point p is taken on it, and pn be drawn parallel 4o the^xis of 
X, cutting dd' in f, and pm parallel to the axis of Y, cutting dd' in 
Q, the area pqf is equal to the area dnp. Then, if the consumer 
purchases om units of commodity at a price pm per unit, the gain 
of consumer’s surplus on the first or unit, is exactly balanced hy 
the loss of it on the remaining rm units, and, in the net result, no 
surplus remains to him. 

It is clear, therefore, that a contract at some point on db would 
yield a special advantage to the seller at the buyer’s expense. 

1 Cf. Darwin, “ Municipal Trade,” p. 12. ^ 

3 Cf, Hadley, Bailway Tramportationt passim, Aoworth, The Baihoays emd 
the Traders^ passim, 

^ Mathematical PsychicSf p. 21. The discussion which follows in the text 
turns upon a species of Imperfection of competition, noted, but not ezplioitly treated, 
by Professor Edgeworth, he, cU,t p. 19. 
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It does not follow, however, that, by merely fixing the minimum 
amount to be sold in any one transaction, the seller can force such 
a contract to be accepted. It is true that the customer loses more 
by not purchasing than by purchasing on terms a fraction more 
favourable than those represented in the diagram ; but it is also 
true that the monopolist loses more by not selling than by agreeing 
to terms considerably more favourable than these to the customer.^ 
Consequently, it may be worth the latter’s while to refuse the 
monopolist'’ s proposals, balancing the risk of loss to himself 
against the chance of exacting some concession. 

In cases where seller and buyer are evenly matched, analysis 
comes to an end at this point. When, however, there are a 
single seller and a great number of buyers, the prospects of the 
former are improved. For the pressure which any one of his 
customers can put upon him is exceedingly slight ; nearly all of 
them are likely to recognise this fact, and, in consequence, 
to regard refusal to purchase on the terms offered as a sacrifice 
definitely incurred, instead of merely risked in the game of market 
higgling. Thus the monopolist may be fairly confident that, pro- 
vided they act independently, they will not think it worth while 
to stop their purchases so long as these yield them any direct gain. 
There is no general reason why, by selling in fairly large packets, 
he should not exact from them a considerable part of what would 
normally appear as consumers’ surplus. 

i The conditions necessary to the realisation of this result appear 
to be the following : — 

First, as already indicated, there must be no combined action 
among the buyers. 

Secondly, as in the case of ordinary price discriminations, the 
commodity m question must be imperfectly transferable among 
them. For, otherwise, there is nothing to prevent certain 
of them from acting as middlemen, splitting uj) their packets of 
moj^opoly goods, and selling them in detail to further purchasers. 
Under these circumstances, the ultimate consumers are really per- 
mitted to buy in whatever quantities they please. Consequently, 
there is no means of forcing the contract with any one of them 
off his demand curve. Hence, in the absence of discrimination be- 
tween people, the ordinary monopoly point will be the most 
faTonrable of all possible points to the monopolist. Unless, there- 
fore, consumers can be, at least partially, isolated, nothing is 
gained by selling in large packets. 

^ I.e., the bargain is eoonomicaUy indeteoninate, C/. Mathmatical Psychics, 
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Thirdly, again as in price discriminations, this condition of 
partial isolation is demanded not merely as between different con- 
sumers, but as between the same consumers at different times. 
For, otherwise, it is approximately^ true that each of them can 
diminish his total j)urchases as much as he desires, and need only 
modify his procedure by making larger purchases at less frequent 
intervals. Hence it is essential to the monopolist’s success that 
his commodity should be rapidly perishable. 

Granted these conditions, there may be saleable units of certain 
sizes, by the adoption of which a monopolist can secure from any 
given group of his customers a larger return than Professor Mar- 
shall’s maximum net monopoly revenue. These saleable units will 
be those whose selection, instead of single commodity units, causes 
an increased aggregate sale to be effected at prices in the neighbour- 
hood of the ordinary monopoly price. Their character can be deter- 
mined more closely by the following consideration. A consumer, 
who, under the ordinary system, would purchase between cn and 
(c + '|)n units of commodity (c being zero or a positive integer), 
may be expected, when the saleable unit is constituted of n com- 
modity units, to diminish his purchases to a total of cn. On the 
other hand, those who would purchase between (c + i)nand (c + l)n 
may be expected^ to increase their purchases to (c + l)n. Hence 
the monopolist stands to gain when the number of people con- 
tained in the latter of these groups exceeds that in the former. 
There is no general ground for believing that this condition is 
more likely than not to be realised, except where n is such a 
number that, at the price selected, the majority of people are in- 
clined to purchase between Jn and n units. The possibility 
of such a number being found implies considerable similarity 
among the group of consumers concerned. This is* the f&urth 
condition of success, and it will seldom exist except when the 
groups are small. 

For a monopolist to adapt the size of his saleable units to a 
multitude of small groups is, however, scarcely more practicable 
than it is for him to deal in this way with separate individuals. 
On the other hand, in cases where there are only a few small 
groups, it is exceedingly improbable that our first condition, 
that of no combination among them, will be retained. Looking 

' Approximately beoause of oonBlderations connected with the rate of 
interest. 

® I.e., if the parts of the Individual demand curves with which we are concerned 
are approximately straight lines. If they are convex to the origin, some of the 
former group will not diminish their pdrohases. If they are concave some of the 
latter group will not increase theirs. 
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at the four conditions together— (1), no combination among the 
purchasers ; (2) , imperfect transferability of the commodity or 
service concerned; (3), perishable character of this commodity 
or service; (4), divisibility of purchasers into a few groups of 
similar people — we can hardly conclude otherwise than that the 
conjoint realisation of all four is not to be expected. It seems 
improbable, therefore, that a monopolist will often be able to 
improve his position by manipulating the size of his saleable 
units. 


II. 

Our second problem is to consider the indirect help which a 
combination’s power of attack upon consumers’ surplus may afford 
it in extruding would-be competitors. The pure theory of the 
matter can be exhibited in a diagram. Let dd' be the demand 



curve for any commodity on the part of any one consumer. Let 
it be represented upon both sides of the axis of T. To the right 
of that axis draw the combination’s supply curve to that con- 
sumer and to the left the competitor’s supply curve. Thus, by 
ceasing to deal with the competitor, the consumer loses, at the 
utmost, the area drp. The combination can compel him to do 
this by the threat of not supplying him at all, provided that the 
area dkq exceeds the area drp.^ Nor will the suggestion of a 
complete boycott always be necessary. The same end can 

^ This wiU often approximate to a horuontal straight line. 

^ Sabjaot to the considerations advanced, ants, p. B9D. 
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be achieved by manipulating the price charged or amount 
sold sufficiently to penalise or benefit the customer to the extent 
represented by drp. In order that this power may be exercised, 
the first three conditions enumerated in the last section must be 
fulfilled, and it is, further required that the competitor be unable 
to concentrate attention upon supplying the whole needs of some 
consumers. These conditions are temporarily realised in some 
degree in the case of manufacturers confronted separately with 
a demand to “ unionise ’* their shops and also in that of retail 
dealers pressed for a factor's agreement. 

An important sub-case under the same head occurs when a 
purchaser is bound to a seller, not by insufficient quantity, but 
by the absence of certain qualities, in other sources of supply. 
Thus a large shipping company is able to give to shippers all the 
facilities offered by a smaller competitor and, in addition to these, 
the further advantage of more frequent sailings.^ In the same 
way, a large telephone company offers its subscribers the means of 

> This case, involving, as it does, the element of time, cannot be completely 
treated by a plane diagram. As Professor Marshall has observed, a concrete 
representation of the demand function requires the use of a three-dimensional 
figure, described about axes of price, rate of consumption, and time respectively 
(p. 520 footnote). The ordinary demand curve ” at any moment is a plane section of 
this construction, parallel to the plane of the price and ** rate of consumption ” axes. 
It is suggested that a section, parallel to the plane of the ** rate of consumption ’* 
and time axes — a curve, that is, to say, representing the amount per week, month, 
or year demanded, at a given price, after Afferent intervals of time— might facili* 
tate the handling of certain short-period problems. Let tt' be such a curve, units 



of time being marked off along Ox, and rates of consumption of the commodity 
along Oy. Then, if the given price, when our investigation begins, is above that 
which prevailed shortly before, tt' will be inclined negatively ; if below, positively. 
The slope of tt' measures the rapidity with which the law of substitution and the 
infiuence of custom on demand act under given circumstances. At the point where 
their action is finished, tt' becomes a horizontal straight line. The argument 
for lowering railway rates to develop the traffic implies the opinion that, in the 
case under consideration, it slopes positively. In the problem of the text the 
supply price of unionist workpeople may be regarded as raised by the addition to 
the old price of a stipulation that unionists alone shall be employed. The negative 
inclination of tt' represents the ability of the manufacturer, increasing with the 
lapse of time, to fill their places with ** blacklegs.*' 

* 0/. Macrosty, on the fight between the South African Shipping Conference 
and the Prince and Houston lines. (British Industries^ edited by Ashley, p, 204.) 
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communication with many houses additional to those served by 
a rival. ^ Or, again, a concern, possessing a legal monopoly in 
some lines of goods, may occupy a similar position of advantage 
with regard to other goods used in conjunction with these. In 
the boot and shoe trade, for example, there are said to be certain 
firms controlling important patents. The patented machines are 
not sold, but are let out on lease under “ conditions which debar 
manufacturers from employing these machines save and except 
in conjunction with other machines supplied by the same control- 
ling owners . . . one of the conditions of the leases being that 
the latest machines must not be used for goods which have, in any 
other process of manufacturing, been touched by machines 
supplied by other makers.”^ In all such cases the seller 
of goods and services, which are, or can be rendered, im- 
perfectly transferable, is able to exercise upon a customer 
pressure analogous to that illustrated in the preceding diagram. 

A. C. PiGOU 

^ Major Darwin, who cites this case {Municipal Trade, p. 61), does not observe 
that the company*s power depends on its selling its services in a lump for an 
annual subscription, and therefore, erroneously, as it seems to the writer, associates 
with telephones, ** tramways and many other businesses.” 

Times, February 4th, 1903. 



CUERENCY REFORM IN MEXICO AND CHINA. 

The period through which we are now passing will not improb- 
ably be singled out in future monetary histories as a very remark- 
able one, because it may well be that we are, as it were, at the 
present time watching the dying struggles of the silver standard. 
The gold standard was adopted by India in 1893—99, by Peru in 
1898 — 1901, and by Japan in 1897 — 98, whilst the Philippine 
Islands and the Straits Settlements took the necessary preliminary 
steps for a move in the same direction in 1903. These arc accom- 
plished facts, whilst, looking to the future, we see signs of mone- 
tary changes in Mexico and China, the only remaining silver-using 
nations of any importance. It is this latter movement which will 
here be briefly discussed. 

In 1902 — 3 a correspondence on the silver question took place 
between the Governments of Mexico, China, and the United 
States, with the result that three Commissions were appointed — 
an American Commission , and two Mexican Commissions , one of 
the latter dealing with international exchange in close co-operation 
with the Americans, whilst the other examined alllo(;al questions 
likely to affect Mexican monetary reform.^ 

The local Mexican Commission issued its report in December , 
1903, and recommended a monetary system closely resembling 
that adopted in the Philippine Islands. The plan includes the 
closing of the Mints to the free coinage of silver, the substitution 
of a new coin of equal weight for the old dollar, and the tem- 
porary prohibition of the importation of that coin. As to the 
weight ratio, as it may be conveniently called, or the ratio of the 

» “Pinal Recommendations and Reports o! the Commission on the Monetary 
Problem,** translated by L. 0. Simons, Mexican Merald» “Stability of Exchange. 
Commission on International Exchange of the Republic of Mexico.** London: 
A. E. Bailey, 1903. “ House of Representatives. Document 144. Stability of 
International Exchange. Report, &o.** Washington : Government Printing Oflce, 
1903. “ The End of the Mexican Dollar.*** A* Pratt Andrew, Qmrt /. of Economics^ 
May, 1904. 
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Weight of pure silver in the dollar to the weight of an amount of 
pure gold of equal value to the dollar when maintained at the gold 
par of exchange, the proposals made by the Commissioners are not 
very definite ; it being merely suggested that the gold price of the 
new dollar should be allowed to rise until it became equal to the 
average gold price of the old dollar on foreign markets during 
the last ten years with an increase not exceeding ten per cent.** 
The Commissioners hope that the necessary alteration in the rate 
of exchange would result from the growth of commerce and the 
consequent increase in the demand for coin, it being held to be 
undesirable that the change should in any case be brought about 
“brusquely or untransitionally.** A reserve fund in gold or in 
silver is advocated in order to enable the Government, when it sees 
fit, to sell drafts on foreign cities, and thus to maintain the gold 
price of the silver dollar. Finally, if silver bullion rises in gold 
price until the silver in the dollar becomes more valuable than 
the par value of the dollar, the silver dollar is to be demonetised, 
and a gold currency introduced. 

The foregoing arc the chief features of the proposals of the 
majority of the Mexican Commission, a minority being in favour 
of the immediate establishment of a gold reserve, together 
with a rapid forcing up of the value of the dollar to its 
parity with gold. The annual demand for additional silver 
dollars is now small, and might diminish if banking methods 
were to continue to improve ; and it follows that the mere 
closing of the Mints, even if no fall in gold prices took place 
subsequently, might not produce the desired result for many years. 
There is, therefore, much to be said in favour of the view held 
by the minorjity of the Commissioners, although it is true that the 
caution of the majority was not due to any doubts as to a gold 
standard and currency being the best system, and the one that 
should be established ultimately. 

The proposals of the Mexican Commissioners might involve a 
considerable enhancement of the value of the dollar, and this is 
objectionable for two reasons. Such an operation would not only 
be identical with an artificial lowering of prices, but it would also 
be equivalent to the award of a bounty to all the owners of coin 
during the transitional period. These economic evils might be 
avoided by the adoption of the gold price for the time being of 
the old silver dollar as the par of exchange, and by issuing either 
a full-weight silver dollar at a discount, or a lighter silver dollar at 
par. The first of these alternatives is, as I think, rightly rejected ; 
and such arguments as are in effect brought against the second 
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alternative are political rather than economic. It has become, 
so we learn, almost a matter of course to stipulate that payments 
shall be effected in hard dollars * ‘ of the weight and fineness pro- 
vided by the present moneta.ry law, with the proviso that if said 
law is modified, the creditor shall choose the kind of money in 
which he shall be paid.” Although these customary contracts arc 
of doubtful validity, it appears to be held that any proposal to 
alter the weight of the dollar would delay reform, and, if adopted, 
would cause friction. On such a point the foreigner cannot judge. 
It is to be noted, however, that it is proposed that, if silver should 
rise in gold price above a certain limit, the silver dollar should 
be demonetised ; and in this case it is clear that the proviso in the 
customary contracts would have to be made undoubtedly invalid. 

Thus there arc good reasons to hold that the scheme proposed 
by the Commissioners is capable of improvement. Perhaps the 
unavoidable difficulties might be reduced to a minimum if a higher 
weight ratio than that suggested were to be adopted, if the forma- 
tion of a gold reserve were at once to be commenced, if the new 
dollar was to bo forced up to its proper gold price fairly quickly, 
no great change being in these circumstances necessary, and if 
powers were to be taken to coin a lighter silver dollar, should the 
market price of silver bullion ever rise above a certain level. As 
soon as it was known that the silver dollar had a fixed gold price, 
there would, I believe, be little risk of complaints being made in 
consequence of the issue of a lighter coin. 

Passing on to the Report, &c. , of the American Commissioners, 
we find that they devoted their attention chiefly to Chinese monetary 
reform. They visited the capitals of the European Powers likely to 
be interested in this question, and various Commi^ioners were 
appointed to confer with them and with their Mexican colleagues. 
Their proposals, which in this manner received a considerable 
amount of lukewarm support, may be divided under three head- 
ings :~(1) That a gold exchange system be adopted in China. (2) 
That a uniform weight ratio of about 32 to 1 is desirable for all 
countries about to adopt a gold standard, and that a common 
monetary unit should be adopted in the East. (3) And that all 
the great nations should supply their needs for silver for currency 
purposes by uniform monthly purchases. This last proposal, the 
object of which was to minimise the oscillations in the gold price 
of silver, hardly touches the questions discussed here, and it may 
be enough to remark that, though politely received, little or 
nothing is likely to come of it. • 

With regard to the suggested general adoption of 32 to 1 as the 
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weight ratio, it is pertinent first to inquire whether this would 
be the best ratio for any nation now to adopt. The American 
Commissioners, in arguing this point, lay too much stress on the 
contention that false coinage is encouraged by the lightness of the 
coin ; and it is almost fanciful on their part to^ suggest that the 
strain on the national credit will be less the greater the weight 
of the subsidiary coinage in circulation. On the other hand, they 
are clearly right in urging that silver coins must not be too heavy, 
lest they should be driven out of circulation by a rise in the gold 
price of silver ; a point which, however, they appear to have some- 
what overlooked in arriving at their own conclusions. In short, 
the danger of a light subsidiary coinage is exaggerated, whilst too 
little importance is attached to the arguments against a heavy 
coinage. 

But even if it could be proved that about 32 to 1 is a suitable 
ratio for adoption at the present time, why should that exact ratio 
be generally adopted? On this point the Commissioners’ argu- 
ments are excessively feeble. They hold that the adoption of their 
proposal would have the effect of causing an important group of 
nations to simultaneously cease to purchase silver for coinage pur- 
poses when its gold price rose to a certain level, and that, in this 
way, the danger of the disappearance of subsidiary coins would be 
greatly lessened. The permanent forces affecting the relative 
values of the metals could not, however, be controlled by the 
nations likely to take part in such a scheme, and that this sug- 
gestion should even be made seems to point to the fact that the 
ratio of 32 to 1 is not a safe one for permanent adoption. 

Eeturning to the first and most important of the American 
Commissioners’ proposals, namely, that concerning a monetary 
system for China, here again we may observe the influence of the 
Philippine Islands example. A new silver coin is to be issued, 
the gold price of which is to be maintained at par by a foreign 
controller appointed by the Chinese Government, the method 
being the sale of gold bills on foreign cities at a fixed rate. The 
necessary funds are to be created and replenished by the seignior- 
age profits and by loans if necessary. Finally, the system is to be 
gradually introduced and legalised. 

It will be observed that it is proposed that the gold-exchange 
system, or the system associated with the name of Mr. Lindsay, 
should occupy, either temporarily or permanently, a place in the 
monetary systems of Mexico and China. Space here forbids a dis- 
cussion of the merits of this plan- It was, I believe, condemned 
by the British Commissioners, and the Netherlands Commissioners 
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declared, after long experience, that it has considerable dangers 
and does not work well automatically. It demands an intelligent 
co-operation between the banks and the Government, and this it 
may now be impossible to obtain in China. It may, however, be 
a necessary steppipg-stone to a better system, and it is certainly 
founded on correct principles. 

In one important respect the American proposals differ from the 
methods adopted in India and the Philippines. In China there is 
no regular monetary system, and there is no standard coin which 
could first be adopted and then brought to a parity with a gold 
unit. In these circumstances, the Commissioners propose to actu- 
ally issue a new silver coin at a value dependent on gold and not 
on silver. The British and Bussian Commissioners, however, con- 
sidered this proposal to be impracticable, and advocated the intro- 
duction of a sound silver currency as a first step, the change to a 
gold basis being a subsequent and separate reform. This no 
doubt constitutes one of the most important points in these pro- 
posals which is open for discussion, the decision depending on both 
economic and political considerations. The American plan un- 
doubtedly avoids certain economic evils, and it would, if success- 
ful, attain the desired end in the most rapid manner. Moreover, 
the issue of the whole of the silver currency in the form of sub- 
sidiary coins would cause many millions sterling to flow into the 
Chinese Treasury, a sum which should be ear-marked for a gold 
reserve ; whereas, as long as the silver coins were issued at their 
bullion value as proposed by the British Commissioners, there 
would be no seigniorage profits available for this purpose. The 
intense conservatism of the Chinese might, it is true, make the 
sudden change to a gold basis quite impossible ; but tjae attempt 
is, I think, worth making for these reasons. 

In connection with seigniorage and weight ratio it may perhaps 
be noted that the interests of China and of her advisers, the United 
States and Mexico, are antagonistic in certain respects, and that 
even well-meant advice is apt to be unconsciously prejudiced by 
self-interest. The lighter the subsidiary coinage of China, the 
greater would be the seigniorage profits, and the more rapidly 
would a gold reserve be accumulated. On the other hand, the 
heavier the subsidiary coinage of the world, the greater would be 
the export of silver from Mexico and the United States, the coun- 
tries which produce by far the greatest quantity of that metal. 
We must not, therefore, take the advice of these nations on the 
question of the weight ratio without careful consideration. 

Thus in India, Peru, Japan, the Philippine Islands, the Straits 
No. $5.— von. XIV. B B 
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Settlements, Mexico, and China, monetary reform in the direction 
of the abandonment of the silver standard 'has been accomplished, 
is being undertaken, or is proposed. The inconveniences resulting 
from the differences in the standard of price in different countries, 
though often exaggerated, are very real, and the troubles due to 
instability in the rate of exchange between gold and silver coun- 
tries are certain to be most keenly felt by debtor nations like India, 
Mexico, and China. These evils, moreover, are often of such a 
nature as to cause special anxiety to Government officials, and 
this is certainly a circumstance which generally makes for reform. 
It is, therefore, probably safe to prophesy that this movement in 
favour of the gold standard will not come to a standstill, although 
it is true that there are no signs of immediate action on the part 
of the Mexican Government, and that affairs in China are not un- 
likely to drag along very slowly. The Democratic party in the 
United States having abandoned silver, there appears now to be 
no chance of any gold-using nation listening to any 
proposal in favour of bimetallism, and gold must be 
the standard everywhere if the nations of the world are to enjoy 
the advantages of a common standard and stable rates of inter- 
national exchange. It is towards this most desirable end that the 
American and Mexican Commissioners have been striving with far 
less encouragement than they ought to have received. But, in 
spite of this lukewarm support, it is not improbable that China 
and Mexico will reform their currency systems within at all events 
the next forty years ; and in this case we shall have seen countries 
containing nearly half the population of the world pass from a 
silver to a gold basis within the course of half a century. The gold 
standard will then in all probability be universally established, and 
biifietallism, though its merits will still , be recognised by econo- 
mists, will have passed quite out of the region of practical politics. 

Leonard Darwin 



TAXATION OF LAND VALUES IN AUSTEALASIA 

The growing interest felt throughout this country in the 
question of the taxation of land values, as evidenced in the recent 
debate in the House of Commons, gives importance to the inquiry 
how far the suggested political experiment has been found to 
succeed in the countries where it has been tried. The object of 
this article is to examine the actual effect of the system of land 
taxation in Australasia, where, except for a few isolated experi- 
ments in North America and in Natal, the only serious attempt 
has as yet been made to adopt the principle as a scheme of practical 
politics. In old countries, where the land has been appropriated 
for centuries, and where individual landownership is an integral 
part of the social system, to confiscate rent would be practically 
the same thing as to confiscate land ; to attack vested interests 
which have been in existence for centuries, even though the 
system which gave rise to them may be in itself unjust, is a 
serious matter : but to prevent land monopoly from growing up 
in a new country, or to check it in its early stages, is a com- 
paratively simple task, and involves little or no iiyustice. In 
Australasia it can be tried under favourable conditions, for fhere 
is a vast extent of land not yet occupied, and, though the 
evils of land monopoly exist, they are of a mushroom growth, and 
the injustice is more glaring than in old countries. 

The cause of the rapid development of land monopoly in 
Australasia is to be found in the English policy in dealing with 
the land. The Government aimed consistently at settling a race 
of small farmers on the soil, but the only system known to English 
law was that of individual ownership, and it was the creation of 
individual ownership that made land speculation possible. Until 
1831 land was disposed of by free grants, or at a low quitrent— 
about five per cent, of the value of the land granted, and never 
over 2d. an acre. These grants were made on condition of 
residence and improvement, and the settler often had to feed, 

M 9 ^ 
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clothe, and employ a certain number of convict labourers — an 
advantage rather than a burden in a country where the great 
difificulty was to get sufficient labour. In most cases, after a few 
years, the settler was able to gain the freehold of the soil on very 
easy terms. By 1831 the Crown had granted away 4,000,000 acres, 
and had got very little money in return, while the growth of 
population made a larger revenue necessary. In the middle of 
the century, experiments were made under Gibbon Wakefield’s 
scheme of colonisation, which aimed at avoiding the waste of 
public lands and at starting colonies without expense to the home 
Government. He suggested that land for a new colony should 
be vested in a company, that the emigrants before leaving England 
should be formed into some sort of organised group, that grants 
of land should be sold to them at a minimum price, and the money 
thus gained be used in defraying the expenses of emigration, in 
supplying labour, and in public works. The first complete 
attempt to carry out this system was in South Australia, in 1836, 
but it was not successful, for the land sold had not been surveyed 
and was not ready for occupation when the settlers arrived; 
buyers were allowed to resell without check, and this gave rise to 
land speculation. The New Zealand Company tried the same 
plan, but again the mistake was made of selling in England un- 
surveyed land not ready for occupation, and the colonists were 
often kept waiting for their farms for years. That the system was 
not more successful was less due to integral defects than to defects 
in the methods of carrying it out ; land was sold too cheaply, and 
the result was to accumulate large estates in a few hands. Over 
pastoral lands Government kept more control, and the freehold at 
any rate remained vested in the State. In 1831 a £10 licence 
allowed a squatter to occupy as much land as he liked, and it was 
not until it was found that one man had occupied as much as 
600,000 acres that the area was reduced to twenty -five square 
miles. In 1847 the squatters were granted licences for a 
maximum term of fourteen years, and were thus formed into 
leaseholders, and when, after the discovery of gold, a great deal 
of the land was put up for auction, they were wealthy enough to 
buy large tracts themselves. The result was that a great deal of 
the land sold was withdrawn from agriculture. In 1862, in New 
Bouth Wales only one-twenty-fourth, and in South Australia 
only one-sixth, of the land was under tillage. Beeves, in State 
Experiments in Australia and New Zealand, shows how com- 
panies and individuals bought .up large tracts of land, which 
they kept out of the market and left unoccupied until growth of 
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population or other causes increased their value, and then sold 
them at inflated prices. In Queensland, 130,000,000 acres were 
owned by forty-five financial institutions. In New South Wales, 
40,000,000 acres of the best land had been disposed of by 1884, 
and in 1891 the process was going on at the rate of 1,000,000 acres 
a year. Nearly half the land sold was owned by sixty-seven 
companies or individuals, 15,000,000 acres had been sold uncon- 
ditionally, large estates had been built up, and for the most part 
the original settlers no longer held the lands they had bought from 
the Government. In Victoria, 22,500,000 acres had been sold, 
and in Tasmania more than a fourth of the island. In Australia 
and New Zealand together, about 125,000,000 acres had passed by 
1891 from the State to companies or private individuals, and of 
these only 16,000,000 or 17,000,000 acres were under tillage or 
artificial grass. A much greater extent of territory was covered 
by pastoral leases, but here the State was still the owner. 

To check the accumulation of land in a few hands, recourse was 
had to land taxation. In discussing this subject it must be dealt 
with from two points of view — (1) taxation for State purposes, and 
(2) rating for municipal purposes. 

The objects of the Australasian land tax are to break up the 
large estates, to check land speculation and the withholding of 
land from market, and to create a population of small farmers; 
and the methods used to attain these ends are (1) the taxation of 
unimproved ground values, (2) the exemption of improvements 
from taxation, and (3) the exemption of small landowners from 
taxation. 

In New Zealand a land tax was first imposed in 1878 under 
Sir George Grey; but it was repealed the next year by the 
influence of the privileged classes, and a general property tax of 
Id. in the £ on the capital value of all property, real and personal, 
was substituted, and was continued for the next twelve years. 
The general property tax was an utter failure. It failed as a 
fiscal measure, for there was soon a deficiency in the revenue not 
far short of £2,000,000 ; and it was unjust and oppressive, weigh- 
ing unduly on the small farmers and traders, and encouraging the 
accumulation of large tracts of land in few hands. The farmer 
found that he was fined for everything he did to improve the land ; 
increase of stock or additional buildings only gained as their 
reward increased taxation ; and if he was in debt he had to pay on 
all the property standing in his name, whether it was mortgaged 
or not. Professional men and* salary-earners were also for the 
most part exempt, ae the tax fell on property and not on incomes. 
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The effect was everywhere to discourage improvements and 
enterprise. The tax was imposed not only on industry, but on 
the materials of industry, and it fell with equal severity on 
'‘plant in good and in bad years; the taxation of unproductive 
capital often crippled the working of the mines, and checked the 
development of new industries. So much land was locked up in 
the hands of companies, and trade was so bad, that thousands of 
people were leaving the country to seek for land and work else- 
where — a state of things without precedent in a new country with 
its resources still undeveloj^cd. Matters were worst between the 
years 1887 and 1891, when an extravagant Government, run in 
the interests of the privileged classes, had involved the country 
deeply in debt, and there were thousands of unemployed. The 
extent of the evil and its cause were fully recognised by most of 
the leading men of the country. Seddon spoke strongly against land 
monopoly. “Everyone knows that the curse of this country is 
the companies holding large estates : these estates are increasing ; 
the companies do not die, and there is no power to compel sub- 
division. . . . Most of the fortunes which have been made in this 
country have been made by the increased value given to the land, 
week after week, year after year, by the people of this Colony, and 
not by any exertion or any brain power on the part of those that 
hold the land.’* Ballance, who had introduced the Land Bill of 
1878, said that “ in fifteen years there will not be an acre of land 
left for settlement in this Colony, and the land will be in the 
hands of 250,000 people. By that time three out of every four 
individuals in the Colony will be landless.” 

By 1890 the property tax had become so unpopular that its 
repeal was the main point at issue in the parliamentary elections, 
and fnembers w^ere sent up pledged to bring in a land tax in its 
place. The following year the change was made, and land 
taxation was again brought into operation. The law carried in 
1901 drew a distinction not only between real estate and personal 
property, but also between ground values and improvements, and 
its object was threefold— to get revenue, to make the large land- 
owners pay their share in taxation, and to smash up land monopoly. 
Personal property was exempted from taxation, and this exemp- 
tion was extended in 1893 to improvements and stock. An 
elaborately graduated land tax on unimproved land values was 
imposed, which pressed lightly on small, and heavily on large, 
landowners. Ground values under £500 escaped taxation, and 
thus the smallest class of peasant farmers were altogether exempt, 
whilst, if the net value of the lan^ was under £1,600 an abatement 
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of £500 was allowed. A special graduated tax was imposed on all 
estates with a ground value of £5,000 and over, with the express 
object of discouraging large estates; this tax, which was paid in 
addition to the ordinary land tax, was Jd. in the £ on ground 
values between £5,000 and £10,000, Id. on ground values between 
£50,000 and £70, *000, and 2d. on all estates with a ground value 
exceeding £210,000. This law is still in force. The large land- 
owners, moreover, in addition to paying a much higher tax, lose 
all exemptions except those for improvements. Small landowners 
who have mortgaged part of their land have the value of the 
mortgage deducted from the ground value liable to taxation, 
whilst the mortgagee is regarded as part owner of the estate and 
is forced to pay a tax on the mortggige to the extent that he would 
have to pay on land. ]So tax is paid by Maori lands, but a Maori 
landlord is liable to taxation if he leases land to a European. 
Absentee landlords pay 20 per cent, more than residents. At 
first there was a clause, providing that if any landowner objected 
to the rate at which Government proposed to tax him he could 
force the Government to buy his land at a little over the valua- 
tion which he himself had put on it, but this clause has now 
lapsed. 

The effect of the tax has been satisfactory. To-day 2 per 
cent, more of the population hold land than in 1888, and the 
number of small holdings is slowly but steadily increasing; 
between the years 1891 and 1898, 3,500,000 more acres were 
brought under cultivation, and there has been a corresponding 
increase of prosperity in other forms of industry. Everywhere 
wages are higher, hours shorter, and work more plentiful. Mr. 
Fowlds, member of Parliament for Auckland, in his evidence given 
to the Colorado Eevenue Commission in 1900 testifies J;o its 
success as a fiscal measure : “As for the financial results of the 
system, it is significant that this year (1900) we have been able to 
remit £160,000 in customs duties, and it is proposed to begin the 
twentieth century by reducing postage on letters within and beyond 
the Colony from twopence to one penny. We have also this year 
reduced fares and freights on our State railways to the extent of 
£756,000 per annum. I think it is also safe to add that the land 
tax induces a tendency to keep land values to their legitimate 
level.” The popularity of the tax is proved by the fact that the 
Government which brought in the Bill remained in ofiQce, and were 
brought in again in 1899 by an overwhelming majority ; members 
were sent up to Parliament pledged to extend the tax, the opposi- 
tion wa^ almost apnihilated, and their leader gave a pledge that 
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if the Conservatives came into office they would not repeal the 
land tax. 

An important modification of the land tax, and one that seems 
likely to have great effects in the near future, was made by the 
reactionary law passed in 1892, allowing the sale of the freehold 
for cash or within fourteen years, and permitting leasehold 
lands to be let for 999 years > at 4 per cent, on their original 
values. Conditions of residence and improvement are imposed on 
anyone holding Crown lands ; the area is limited, and the land is 
subject to taxation. The chief defect of the system is the long 
period without revaluation, by which the State loses the whole 
increment of value that may take place during that time, whilst, 
if the value of the land falls and the tenant is ruined, the Govern- 
ment ultimately bears the loss. 

The baneful effects of the property tax in New Zealand formed 
an excellent lesson for the Australian Colonies, and the land tax 
has been adopted in New South Wales, South Australia, Victoria, 
and in a modified form in Tasmania. In Queensland and West 
Australia neither land nor incomes are taxed, and there is only a 
5 per cent, tax on the dividends of companies in order to secure 
for the Government a share of the mining wealth. 

In New South Wales there had been a good deal of difficulty 
with the large landowners, and the attempt made by the Crown 
Lands Act of 1861 to let the bona fide settlers have the soil had 
not been successful; but the main object of the Land Tax Bill, 
which was passed in 1896, was to provide a source of revenue to 
take the place of customs duties. The land tax is levied on 
the unimproved value at the rate of Id. in the £ ; mortgages 
are deducted, and an exemption of d6240 is allowed; but if a 
comps»ny or individual holds several blocks, only one exemption 
can be claimed. Crown lands not subject to rights of purchase, or 
held under special or conditional lease or as homestead selections, 
are not liable to taxation. If the tax is more than two years in 
arrears, the Commissioners can let the land for three years or sell 
part of it. The result of the tax has been to effect a great improve- 
ment in social conditions. At the time when it was started, 
business and wages were both demoralised ; a few years later , 
wages were higher, work more plentiful, and the number of the 
unemployed had been diminished by two-thirds. There was an 
increase in the extent of cultivated land of more than 50 per 
cent, over the whole amount previously in cultivation, and many 
of the large estates had been cut upland sold to actual settlers. It 
ipu^t be taken into consideration that these were years of almost 
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unprecedented drought, in which millions of sheep and stock 
perished or were only saved at great expense, and which almost 
paralysed the mining industry. It was feared at first that the tax 
would drive settlers away from the soil, and turn the land into a 
sheep-walk, but the effects hitherto have been wholly beneficial. 
Mr. G. H. Eeid, the New South Wales Premier, said in speaking 
of the case : “ It has answered my expectations in this way : that 
it has stimulated building and enterprise in land in every way ; it 
is not proving a serious burden, and I am happy to say that some 
of the largest owners in Australia, who have great freehold 
property in New South Wales, have personally expressed to me 
their readiness to continue the tax so long as it is in existence.*’ 

The land tax of South Australia, dating from 1884, is the oldest 
in existence. It was not at first very effective, for it did not fall 
with sufficient weight on the large landowners. In 1890, Cock- 
burn, the Premier, asserted that “ In all parts of the Colony the 
large estates are not only holding their own, but are insidiously 
creeping onwards, taking advantage of every bad season and 
every commercial crisis— slowly but surely depopulating the 
country and strangling the townships.*' He appealed success- 
fully to the country and got a majority, but the opposition of the 
landed interests was too strong for him to carry out his policy. 
Nevertheless, in a short time the land tax law was amended, and 
fell more fairly on the large landowners. As the law stands at 
present a tax of Jd. in the £ is levied on unimproved ground 
values, with an additional Jd. in the £ on all ground values over 
i95,000. Absentee landowners pay 20 per cent. more. There 
are no exemptions for small landowners, but Crown lands not 
subject to agreement for sale or right of purchase, park lands, 
public roads, cemeteries, and land used for charitable and religious 
purposes are not liable to taxation. 

In 1900, Mr. W. Plolder, Premier of South Australia, declared 
the tax to be a fiscal success : — “ South Australia has had to 
contend, for many years past, against very low prices for all our 
staples, coupled with very bad seasons in long succession. The 
revenue from the land- value tax has helped to meet our needs, 
and complaint against it is almost unheard. . . . The fear of 
the tax did operate to keep some buyers temporarily out of the 
market, and so stay the accumulation of large holdings ; but it 
has settled down now, so that the value of the land is seen to 
be what it will produce, and the Jd. in the £ is all the deduction 
that is calculated on this. The falling off in the volume and value 
of produce alone fully accounts for the reduced value of country 
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lands ; and in the case of town lands, if the tax operates, it is to 
deter speculation of boom prices, and to induce utilisation and 
occupation of land. There is no political party whose platform 
includes any repeal of the tax.** 

In Victoria the object of the land tax was ?igain to break up 
the large holdings, which were here as elsewhere a great bar to 
progress. The tax is levied on landed estates, and by a landed 
estate is meant a block of land — or several blocks, if not more than 
five miles apart — with an aggregate area of over 640 acres, and a 
capital value of over £2,500, Values in excess of £2,500 are taxed 
at the rate of IJ per cent, per annum. The assessment of the 
capital value of a landed estate is based upon the average number 
of sheep it can maintain, and land which maintains two sheep to 
the acre is valued at £4. The tax does not press heavily, as this 
does not represent the full value of the land ; the average tax paid 
is a little under Ad, an acre. The proprietors as a body pay only 
on about half the true value of their land, and so the large estates 
are not broken up; moreover, the tax has been of little use 
as a source of revenue. “ The sole outcome of the tax, therefore, 
is to extract about £125 ,000 a year from 887 proprietors who own 
a mass of real estate probably worth more than twenty millions 
sterling.** 

In Tasmania the tax is levied on the total capital value of the 
estates, and not on unimproved values only, and so it is not a pure 
land tax. However, some further development in the direction 
of land taxation is to be looked for in the near future. Land 
monopoly is there, as elsewhere, the curse of the country ; it checks 
population, obstructs industry, and turns some of the most fertile 
land in the country into vast sheep-runs. Consequently there is a 
stroilg party growing up in favour of land .nationalisation, and of 
taxation of unimproved land values as a preliminary measure. 

The other branch of the subject — land taxation used as a system 
of rating for local purposes — remains to be dealt with. Eating 
based on the unimproved value of the land has not yet been adopted 
to any great extent, though a law to authorise it has been agitated 
for in all the Colonies. 

South Australia has had an optional local tax law since 1893, 
giving local bodies the power to determine whether to use the land 
tax for local purposes in addition to the tax levied for State purposes. 
The law has had little effect, for its value was almost destroyed by 
amendments, but attempts have been made to remedy its defects. 
In Queensland, where there is no land taxation for State purposes, 
compulsory local tax law on unimproved values was passed in 
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1890, which compels all municipalities and other local divisions to 
raise practically all their local revenue by a tax on land values 
only. The minimum amount of the rates is in the £, 
and the maximum 2d, in the in shires and boroughs, on the 
unimproved capital value of the land. The effect has been satis- 
factory, and building operations have increased. In New South 
Wales the municipalities may levy rates on the unimproved capital 
value of the land, provided that the ratepayers agree to the altera- 
tion by a special vote. Rates are levied on nine-tenths of the annual 
value of unimproved property, and on 5 per cent, of the capital 
value of unimproved land. 

New Zealand gained a local option law in 1896, after a long 
struggle in the Legislative Council. It was only a very mild, per- 
missive measure, however, and had little effect, for the ratepayers’ 
franchise was very narrow, and municipal affairs were controlled by 
the landlords and not by the occupiers. When the franchise was 
widened, in 1898, the law was amended, and the application of the 
principle in any locality was allowed if it had been accepted by a 
simple majority vote. Palmerston North , in North Island, was the 
first town to take advantage of the Act ; it adopted the new system 
in 1897, and the change has been followed by an increase of 
prosperity, land values having increased more than enough to 
compensate even the owners of unimproved land for the additional 
taxation, and other landowners having had their rates reduced. 
Building has been going on steadily — three hundred new buildings 
having been erected in the three years after 1897 , as against fifty 
in the three previous years — and there is no doubt that it was the 
knowledge that improvements would not mean additional rates that 
was partly the cause of it. 

In Wellington the effect of the new system has been everfmore 
striking; and we can quote the evidence as to the growing 
prosperity of the city given by a Wellington correspondent in Land 
Values for January last : “ The result of the rating on land values 
in this city is causing the property-owners, who have old shanties 
on valuable land, to pull them down and erect substantial buildings 
in brick. Many others are putting extra storeys on their 
buildings; in fact, the central part of the city is being rapidly 
rebuilt. It is also gradually searching out the vacant sections and 
causing them to be built upon. Many places that formerly had 
one house, or a horse grazing on the land, have now from six to 
ten houses. . . . Then again, this building has created such a 
demand for bricks and timber that there is an outcry in the news- 
papers occasionally about the famine and price of bripks* Tb^ 
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brickmakers are having a fine harvest, and are getting from £2 IO5. 
to £3 a thousand for them. . . . Now all this, of course, has caused 
the word to go around that Wellington is a good place to go to for 
employment ; the result is a big rush from all quarters, and people 
are coming in faster than the place can possibly absorb. . . . 
This again reacts in creating a greater demand for houses, which 
is very difiBcult to supply on account of the scarcity and price of 
building material, with the usual result that rent and land values 
are increasing.” The wages of unskilled labour are IO5. a day, and 
of skilled labour from 155. to 205. a day. 

Up to September 1903, about sixty places had voted on the 
subject, and only seven or eight rejected the new system of rating. 
That it has not progressed more rapidly is due to the fact that the 
benefit of the system is not so clearly apparent to everyone in the 
case of rating as in that of State taxation ; for in rating there can 
be no exemptions for small landowners, and the rates are levied 
at a uniform proportion on all estates. This has caused some 
hesitation, for in towns and suburbs the number of small land- 
owners is very large; many shopkeepers and clerks are their 
own landlords, and workmen often own a small quarter-acre plot, 
and these lands would be taxed, whilst the houses and plant of the 
wealthy would escape taxation. Still the rates are very light — so 
light, in fact, that at present the large estates are not broken up, 
and the small landowner in many cases finds that his rates are 
lower than under the old system. The tax is gradually growing 
in popularity ; no municipal body has repealed the rate after it 
has once adopted it, and many people are in favour of levying 
another Id. in the £ on the capital value of land, and of making 
land taxation compulsory on all local bodies. A step has been 
taken*in the direction of land nationalisation by Acts authorising 
the State to buy back the land from companies and individuals. 
Queensland, South Australia, West Australia, and Victoria each 
have an Act for the resumption of private arable land, and in 1894 
a Compulsory Purchase Act was passed for New Zealand, but so 
much land has been offered to the Government that little compul- 
sion is necessary. 

As yet land taxation, even in Australasia, is still in its infancy. 
Little has been done beyond the initiation of the new system, and 
Henry Lloyd in Newest England points out that the practical 
effect is still very slight, and the abuses it was designed to remedy 
still exist. Not many municipalities derive the whole of their 
revenue from the land tax, and the State revenue is still got mainly 
from other sources. The injustice of the tariff, which falls mainly 
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on the necessaries of life, undoes a great deal of the good done by 
the land tax ; spirits, sugar, tea, kerosene, tobacco, and currants 
are the articles most heavily taxed. There is, however, a growing 
feeling against unduly raising the price of necessaries, especially 
as the money thus gained is often used by the Government in 
making railways and other public works, from which the large 
landowners derive most profit. The income tax is still an 
important source of revenue, and is popular, for it taxes only the 
profits of industry — i.e., it taxes improvements and experiments 
only in so far as they are successful, and only in proportion to their 
success. As a source of revenue the land tax has not as yet been 
very effectual. In New Zealand only 6-07 per cent., in New South 
Wales 3-52 per cent. , and in South Australia 3-33 per cent, of the 
total revenue is gained in this way ; but there, it must be remem- 
bered, the object of its promoters was not so much to raise a 
revenue directly as to encourage the occupatlbn of the land by the 
people, and by encouraging prosperity and industry to secure 
indirectly an increased revenue. That the receipts from the land 
tax have, in fact, been actually decreasing, although land values 
have risen, can be explained by the fact that there has been a large 
increase in the number of small estates which are exempt from 
taxation, and that the tax is sometimes evaded by the division of 
a large estate among different members of the same family. Large 
estates still exist, and the tax is for the most part so light that at 
present the landowners have more to fear from droughts and low 
prices than from taxes. “ The worst that can be said is that notice 
has been served on the monopolists, and they must surrender or 
disappear.” Land sales and the grant of the freehold still 
continue. 

On the whole, in spite of the mistakes incidental te the 
initiation of any new system, it may be said that the recent experi- 
ments in land taxation have been successful, and that the effect 
has been to encourage an even growth of prosperity. Neither 
South Australia nor New Zealand, the two Colonies which had at 
that time adopted the land tax, suffered in the bank panics of 1893. 
These were caused partly by the fact that both banks and patrons 
had speculated largely in land, and consequently a great shrinkage 
in land values resulted ; in New Zealand the land tax had already 
checked credits based on land speculation, and the only difiBculty 
experienced was due to the fact that the New Zealand banks had 
branches doing business in other Colonies. A sure sign of the 
increase of prosperity and pljentifulness of employment is the 
increase of immigration ; in 1898 the four Colonies where the land 
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tax was in operation had an excess of immigration over emigration 
of 12,580 persons, whilst the three Colonies without the land tax 
had an excess of 4,910 emigrants. Private ownership in land has 
not been abolished, but land speculation has been checked, and 
land values have been steadied ; for when an increase in the land 
tax seems probable, landowners are anxious to sell for less than 
the full capitalised value, and bona fide settlers can get the land 
on easier terms. 

The justice and fairness of the land tax is universally 
acknowledged. It is very simple both to assess and to collect, for 
the property liable to taxation cannot be concealed and its value 
can be easily discovered; the occasional difficulties met with at 
first were due to the inexperience of the valuers and to the opposi- 
tion of the large landowners. The most significant feature of the 
new system is, however, the fact that the land taxes, light though 
they are at present, can easily be increased until they make the 
ownership of unoccupied land a practical impossibility. Little 
more has been done as yet than to point the way and take the 
first step,” but still, in the words of Seddon, it is a step in the 
direction of “establishing our civilisation in this new land on a 
broader basis in a deeper sympathy for humanity.” 

A. F. Dodd 



REVIEWS 

Protection in Germany, By William Harbutt Dawson. 

(London : P. S. King and Son. Pp. 259.) 

This book is one of the most useful contributions to the litera- 
ture of the Fiscal Question that has yet appeared, and is one of 
the few that has a wider bearing and a more permanent value. In 
the meantime, no doubt, the chief interest of the work lies in its 
direct applicability to the tariff reforms offered to this country. 
There is not one of the leading questions in the present contro- 
versy on which we cannot find the experience of Germany affording 
crucial tests. The author, however, has not treated his subject 
from this point of view, though, as he states in the prefatory note, 
when a tendency is implicit in history it is a dishonest affecta- 
tion of impartiality to omit to bring that tendency to light ’ ’ ; and 
the bearing of the Germanic tendencies is plainly set forth. The 
book may not attain the popularity it deserves, for two reasons. 
In the first place, it is solid and compact in matter ; and, secondly, 
there are a good many passages translated from the German which 
are obscure in, style and occasionally the Germanic fog appears to 
have penetrated the author’s own English. The result is that the 
book will require an effort from the reader who is not already 
familiar with the subject, but it will certainly repay the effort. 
It professes in its sub-title to be a history of German fiscal 
policy during the nineteenth century. With so large a subject 
some parts must of necessity be treated briefly and inadequately, 
and perhaps the most unsatisfactory passage in the book is that 
dealing with List. '‘Theoretically List was himself a Free 
Trader, though he regarded the doctrine of Adam Smith as a 
counsel of perfection, and pending mankind’s greater maturity he 
was concerned that Germany should confine attention to her own 
interests, and leave other countries to work out their own economic 
salvation their own way.” Lipt cannot be condensed in this sum- 
mary fashion. Another passage shows that our author should 
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refresh his memory by reference to the actual works both 
of List and Adam Smith. He describes the policy of Frederick 
the Great as Mercantilist, and then goes on to say that “ so much 
of economic insight he possessed in spite of his Mercantilist falla- 
cies, as to know it to be sounder policy to send^ abroad manufac- 
tured goods than raw material, since in the former case the 
foreigner exchanged his own products to a larger extent for labour 
and by purchasing that labour maintained the strength and life 
behind it.’* But as every reader of Adam Smith knows {Wealth 
of Nations, Bk. 4, ch. 8), the mercantilist policy as regards raw 
material was exactly that ascribed to Frederick. One of the great 
merits of List was to have shown the reasonableness in intention 
at least of the central and original mercantile positions, and his 
leading idea was that the commercial policy of a nation should be 
relative to its stage of develoj^ment. A chapter on List might, per- 
haps, have increased unduly the bulk of the volume, but it would 
have added much to its value. In truth, the necessity for condens- 
ation has rather marred the first tw’^o chapters of the book, and the 
presentation improves vastly as the work progresses. There would 
be no advantage in attempting to follow the history, chapter by 
chapter, and the purpose of this review may be best served by 
indicating its practical bearing on the present controversy. Especi- 
ally as it is the example of Germany that we are most invited to 
follow, it may be well, in the first place, to know what that example 
really has to teach us. 

In view of the recent publication by Mr. Chamberlain’s Com- 
mission of its first approach to a scientific tariff, it is most interest- 
ing to discover how the Germans made their own scientific tariff. 
One would naturally imagine that a country which is supposed to 
lead the world in scientific training in general, and in commercial 
and economic education in particular, would afford the true model 
for the making of scientific tariffs. We should suppose that an 
impartial committee of immensely learned experts (with a German 
Hewins as secretary) would balance all the opposing interests, and 
work out the tariff of maximum utility to the German nation. 
The experts would be familiar with all the rational and national 
objects of Protection, and would take care that each part of the 
tariff was framed, not simply to promote the interest of some par- 
ticular trade, but to further the interests of the nation as a whole. 
The most common objection raised against Protection is that it 
would lead to jobbery, bribery, and corruption, and that each trade 
would fight for its own hand without much regard to the niceties of 
the methods employed. A committee of experts ought to be above 
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all this sort of thing, and a German committee ought to be superior 
to any possible committee in the way of ideal purity of motive and 
practical omniscience as regards the facts. That is the d priori 
idea of the way in which Germans ought to have made their 
scientific tariff. 9^t the application of the historical method soon 
shows that here, as elsewhere, the pure abstract idea is not to be 
relied on. The way in which the tariff was actually made in 
Germany was “ the good old way, the simple plan ** of a conflict of 
interests and give and take all round. There is a graphic descrip- 
tion (p. 75) of the ‘‘universal scramble for gain." The negotia- 
tions in 1879, which led to the strengthening of Protection, are 
described by Deputy Fliigge as the bidding of a set of ‘ ‘ honour- 
able brokers " instead of the deliberations of honourable members 
of the Eeichstag, e.gr., " If you will give 50 for rye, I will give 
you a full iron duty ; or if you will reject von Weddeirs amend- 
ment, I will give you the rye duty, and so forth." 

Nor when we look to the ideas of the great statesman who is 
responsible for the reversion to Protection (after too short a trial of 
Free Trade to be a satisfactory test under the circumstances) do 
we discover that Protection was adopted as a matter of principle. 
Bismarck was led into Protection accidentally. Up to 1878, we 
are told that he entertained no idea whatever of industrial and 
agricultural Protection. The revision of the tariff had been deter- 
mined on, but solely in the interest of the revenue. Bismarck was 
impelled to revision by two powerful considerations. He was an 
enthusiastic believer in indirect taxation, mainly because more 
could be raised in that way without popular discontent. He 
wished to increase the revenue for imperial purposes with the least 
political disturbance. At the same time, he wished to improve, 
from his point of view, jbhe financial relations between the particu- 
lar States and the Empire. Under the system that prevailed the 
States had to make matricular contributions for the imperial ex- 
penses, and they received back their shares in the customs revenue. 
In general the balance was against the States, and the payments 
were naturally unpopular. They were also insufficient. If, on 
the other hand, out of a larger customs revenue the balance turned 
in favour of the States, the payments might be increased without 
any popular discontent. 

Protection with Bismarck was an afterthought; his primary 
object was to strengthen the ties of Empire by increasing the 
imperial customs ; he " thought imperially " in the first place, but 
it occurred to him that it would.make his imperial proposals more 
popular if they were shown to be Protectionist in character. The 
Np, 65,— vou. ; 
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supplementary argument soon displaced in popular estimation the 
original idea. The various interests were willing and eager to 
accept more Protection than the Government at first was inclined 
to offer. 

'The analogy to Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal progress is striking. 
Mr. Chamberlain began by wishing to increase the revenue with- 
out increasing the burden of taxation ; the indirect taxes would 
not be felt, and the social effects would be enormous. Then the 
imperial idea became dominant, and the fiscal system was to be 
made a great bond of union ; finally, the imperial and social argu- 
ments were strengthened by the admixture of Protection , and in a 
short time, as in Germany, the afterthought became supreme — 
at least, with the followers. The defenders of Free Trade ought 
to take warning by the rapid spread of Protection in Germany, due, 
not to any enforcement of principles, or even of imperial thought, 
but to the amalgamation of powerful “ trade ” interests. 

The chapters which deal with the effects of Protection in Ger- 
many are studiously moderate in tone, and are of the greatest 
interest in their practical application to some of the most popular 
arguments at the present time. It is admitted that “ Protection 
has had the effect of reserving the home market for home producers 
to a larger extent than would otherwise have been the case ” 
(p. 169). But the actual cost of this favour is also well brought 
out in the account of ‘‘ dumping.” In Germany, no disguise is 
made of the fact that this cheap selling to foreign countries is only 
made possible by dearer selling at home. A case is mentioned in 
which a syndicate made a profit of £60,000 in six months on the 
home sales, and a loss of £43,000 on the foreign sales. No doubt 
the profit was satisfactory to the syndicate, but the foreigner had 
the real advantage of the cheap iron, and the home industries 
suffered so far from dearness. The popular argument for the 
greater steadiness of employment with Protection of the home 
market, is fairly stated; but against we have the general tax on 
the great masses of the consumers, and the fact that on the whole 
the working classes are not nearly so well off in Germany as in 
England. The details as to the relative condition of labour in the 
two countries arc full, varied, and convincing. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of the book, and the most fresh 
for the English reader, is that which treats of agriculture under 
Protection, and of the agricultural labourer. We have in Germany, 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, a curious recrude- 
scence of the arguments that wefe popular in England in the first 
quarter, and were demolished in the second. There is the idesi 
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that a corn law can secure a steady remunerative price, and there 
is the same progressive increase in the amount of Protection that 
seems requisite for the purpose. There is no benefit to the 
labourer, in any rise in money wages, whilst there is a serious loss 
in real wages. Ahd even as regards other agricultural interests 
(apart from labour) the benefit of Protection is both partial and 
doubtful. The peasant farmers and small farmers generally con- 
sume more corn than they produce, so that they gain nothing as 
producers, and suffer as consumers. It is, in effect, only the large 
estates that gain, and even here there are counteracting disadvan- 
tages. Protection has enabled the landlords to carry on the 
nominal ownership of their encumbered estates, but they have not 
been stimulated to adopt new methods, and they have not the 
capital, even if they had the spirit and power of enterprise. In 
short, so far as Protection has worked in agriculture, it has 
bolstered up a part of the economical system which ought to have 
gone into the melting-pot. Germany has not secured independ- 
ence in its food supplies, but has imposed a heavy burden on its 
people in the attempt. The price of corn has risen above the 
world-price by the full extent of the duty. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the great merit of the book 
lies in the full and dispassionate statement of facts ; the earlier 
history, it is true, is somewhat too brief, and is relatively weak, 
but the remaining nine-tenths of the work display the historical 
tendencies very forcibly, and offer a most valuable commentary on 
the proposed tariff reforms in this country. 

J. S. Nicholson 


Free Trade, By the Bight Hon. Loan Avebury. (London : 

Macmillan. 1904. Pp. x, 164.) 

This book does not require any extended notice in this journal. 
The author is so well known, and his works have been so widely 
read, that his opinions on the fiscal question are 6ure to receive 
ample consideration. From the point of view of economic theory 
the work is conservative, not to say old-fashioned; it is the sort of 
book Mr. Chamberlain would have written when he was a member 
of the Cobden Club. Lord Avebury quotes with approval Mr. 
Chamberlain’s dictum about the use of figures as illustrations 
only, which is a little hard on the reader, seeing that the book is 
full of figures. A few illustrations from the origins of civilisa* 

F W % , 
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tion, or the habits of bees and ants, or a survey of the pleasures 
of Free Trade on the model of the pleasures of life would have 
displayed the popular manner of the author with more effect, for 
the truth is that the figures adduced are now well-worn. The 
book consists to a great extent of extracts, which, again, are not 
very fresh. Its chief value lies in the testimony that the old argu- 
ments still seem best to a Unionist who has made his mark in 
affairs as well as in various fields of literary and scientific activity. 
The book will confirm those who still believe in the old Free Trade 
positions ; but it is doubtful if it will have much effect on those 
who prefer old fallacies to old truths. 

J. S. Nicholson 


The Zollverein and British Industry, By J. Ramsay Macdonald. 

(London : Grant Richards. 1903. Pp. 165.) 

“This book is an ofiScial pronouncement upon the Zollverein 
and Free Trade, from the Socialist and Labour standpoint. “ The 
author is the secretary and, we may add, one of the leading spirits 
of the Labour Representation Committee. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that he is sometimes obliged to sacrifice a scientific 
examination of the issues to the necessity of writing a political 
manifesto. The first eighteen pages, for instance, consist of a 
by no means flattering account of Mr. Chamberlain's career. 

The distinctive feature of the book is its insistence upon the 
necessity of meeting Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals by an alterna- 
tive scheme. The strictly logical method is, of course, to discuss 
one thing at a time. If it can be shown that the new proposals 
willvio harm, this is by itself sufficient grounds for rejecting them, 
whether^ alternatives are suggested or not. But the agitation has 
certainly created in many minds an impression, often, perhaps, 
rather vague, that something must be done. Here is the oppor- 
tunity for each party to put forward its particular remedy. Just, 
therefore, as Henry George devoted nearly half his “ Protection 
or Free Trade,” to advocating the Single Tax, so the Labour 
Party is taking advantage of the occasion to urge a policy of col- 
lectivism. “ As a leader the mere Free Trader is hopeless. . . 
Ultimately the Socialist constructive policy must become the 
alternative to the inefficiency and timorousness of Protection.** 
We need not dwell upon the actual criticism of Preferential 
Tariffs, as it runs along the lines which are now generally familiar. 
It is illustrated by very full statistics, which *seem to be generally 
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accurate. There are, however, one or two rather sweeping asser- 
tions which are scarcely justified by any available figures. On 
page 32, for instance, we find the statement that “ at least one 
half of colonial imports from foreign countries consists of materials 
which the Empire does not produce.’* This does not agree with 
the statistics given in the fiscal Blue-book with regard to those 
self-governing colonies to which the author refers. 

It is interesting to follow the line of reasoning adopted in the 
chapter criticising the contention that a rise in the price of food 
leads to a rise in wages. Socialists of the Marxian school find 
themselves in a difficulty upon this question. They still maintain 
the subsistence theory of wages, although they reach it by a very 
different method to that of the early economists. Their theory 
leads to the conclusion that an increase in the cost of subsistence 
will be followed by a rise in wages, so that it becomes impossible 
to deny this popular Protectionist argument. Under such cir- 
cumstances they are obliged to remain neutral, an intolerable 
position for an ardent politician. Mr. Macdonald, however, would 
evidently repudiate Marx, and seems to accept the doctrine of 
marginal utility in its application to wages. Here we have the 
cleavage between the two schools of Socialism, which has created 
such bitter dissension in Germany, and, to a less extent, in this 
country. It is a pity that the author weakens his very able and 
quite orthodox discussion of the question by explaining the high 
wages of American workmen on such grounds as that * * the great 
waste that goes on in American life keeps the volume of con- 
sumption large.” 

The chapter devoted to pure Protection seems to us less satis- 
factory than the others. It is confined to secondary, although not 
unimportant, questions, while the general arguments for Free 
Trade are not stated at all. We occasionally even meet with 
conclusions which appear to lead, unintentionally, perhaps, to 
Protection. In the case of ” dumping,” for instance, the author’s 
opinion is that it is not a sudden influx of goods that is likely to 
damage us, ” but the constant imports, year in, year out, of the 
surplus of normal production.” The contention of Free Trade 
is that a constant, steady import of cheap goods is, in general, a 
benefit to us. The arguments on which this conclusion depends 
apply not only to cheapness due to natural advantages , but equally 
to cheapness due to production on a large scale. The real danger 
of “dumping” lies largely in those effects which the author 
brushes aside — the sudden fluctuations by which ’’slaughter 
prices” dislocate industry. 
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These minute points are probably not important in a political 
manifesto. Certainly the book ranks, high among the more purely 
political statements which the controversy has called forth. The 
Labour Party is fortunate in having secured a supporter who can 
put forward such a carefully reasoned defence qf its position. It 
might be well to extend still further the work which Mr. 
Macdonald has begun. Many people hesitate to form an opinion 
upon the author’s alternative proposals until they understand how 
they are to be carried out. He charges Mr. Chamberlain with 
having presented us with nothing more than an idea. Projects 
for nationalising the railways, the minerals, and the land require 
as careful an explanation of details as Preferential Tariffs. Mr. 
Chamberlain has appointed a Commission, which, even if it does 
not succeed in drawing up a scientific tariff, will, at any rate, 
collect a mass of material for the descriptive economist. The 
author’s alternative proposals would be brought more within the 
sphere of practical politics if the public had before it some sug- 
gestions towards a working scheme for carrying them into effect. 

H. B. Lees Smith 


The Return to Protection. By William Smaet. (.London : 

Macmillan and Co. 1904. Pp. 284.) 

This is one of the most complete statements yet put forward 
of the case against the new proposals. Much of what Professor 
Smart says has necessarily been anticipated, for fresh arguments 
are not to be expected at this stage of the controversy. In 
Mr. Pigou’s “ Eiddle of the Tariff,” in particular, the line of 
reasoning and the arrangement of the material are much the 
same as in the work before us. But the distinctive feature of 
the later book is that its writer was ” a Free Trade manufacturer 
in this country and a Protected manufacturer in the United 
States ” before he became a teacher. Professor Smart has thus 
b^en enabled to illustrate his argument by a wealth of practical 
examples which, as far as we know, cannot be found in any 
other work on the subject. 

So many of the disputed questions in the present controversy 
depend upon a balance of probabilities, which cannot be directly 
measured by economic principles, that disagreement seems inevit- 
able. But there is no such reason for any permanent divergence 
of ppinion on points arising from the pure theory of international 
thefefpre, indicp.te one pj* two pf the morp 
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theoretical portions of Professor Smart’s argument which appear 
to us to be open to revision. ^ 

It is difficult to follow the reasoning by which he seeks to 
prove that a tariff directed against dumping must fail in its 
object : 

‘‘ Suppose we*put a 10 per cent, duty on foreign steel, it is 
pretty certain that our price in England will go up, either 10 
per cent, or a little less. Say it goes up 10 per cent. Then we 
shall be precisely as we were. The foreigner will dump his steel 
at 10 per cent, higher price than he did before, but he will be as 
much under our price as before” (p. 164). 

Why should the price of home steel go up? Presumably, its 
price would, under stable conditions, be such as to give producers 
about the normal remuneration. If we accept orthodox econo- 
mic principles, they cannot for long charge a higher price without 
being confronted by an increase in the supply, which will bring 
the price down again. This can only be prevented by the forma- 
tion of some sort of a monopoly, and this the writer does not 
assume. It does not, therefore, necessarily follow that, “if our 
home price for steel is 100,” it will after the duty rise to 110. 
The result of the duty, if it succeeds in the prevention of dump- 
ing, need not be to raise the price, but only to save it from being 
lowered ; to maintain it at 100 , instead of allowing it to be driven 
down to 90. 

We are also inclined to disagree with the conclusion that dump- 
ing “ depends upon two things, on Protection and on the Trust.” 
Dumping, in the strict sense in which Professor Smart uses the 
term, is the practice of selling goods, within a certain area, at 
a price which may cover prime costs but does not cover stand- 
ing charges. . * • 

The large scale on which this enables the producer to work 
may lead to an appreciable fall in the cost of production. When 
the profits from this fall are enough to outweigh the loss due 
to selling a portion of the stock under cost price we have the 
conditions under which dumping is economically justified. But 
the statement of these conditions has not assumed either Pro- 
tection or the Trust. The philosophy of dumping is expressed 
in the following sentence from an article by Mr, Hugh Bell : 
” You can afford to sell 10 per cent, of your make at a loss, if 
you thereby reduce the cost of your whole production by an 
amount greater than the loss on the 10 per cent.” (p, 168). 
But this is written by an English ironmaster who knows neither 
the Trust nor Protection. 
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These chapters on dumping should be read in connection with 
the recently-issued report of the Tariff Commission. Many of 
Professor Smart’s criticisms might well have been written after 
instead of before the appearance of this report. He seems to take 
it for granted, for example, that retaliation aggijinst dumping will 
take the form of a fixed duty, and bases most of his argument on 
this assumption. In strict fairness it should be remembered that 
all exponents of the new policy do not advocate this plan. They 
realise that, in time of stress, goods may be dumped over any 
moderate fixed duty, and suggest a flexible duty which can be 
easily raised high enough to meet the most extreme case, even up 
to prohibition. Professor Ashley’s proposal, for instance, is as 
follows : No low or even moderate duty will suflBce to keep out 
foreign goods when they are being sold at any price to ‘ relieve * 
the domestic market. ... To meet such prices, duties of 50 or 
75 per cent, ad t^aZorem may be needed, or even prohibition. . . . 
If permanence can be avoided, it will be very desirable. . . . 
What seems dictated by the requirements of the case is the statu- 
tory authorisation of the executive to impose the duties that may 
be required from time to time as the circumstances arise.” ^ 

The administrative difficulties of this plan, however, have 
evidently overwhelmed the Tariff Commission, for their “maxi- 
mum ” tariff is apparently a constant and not a flexible one. Pro- 
fessor Smart’s examples, therefore, of the failure of such a tariff 
to prevent dumping into Belgium, the United States, Germany, 
Holland, Austria, and France apply in full force to their proposals, 
and furnish a commentary on their conclusion that “ the practice 
of dumping could not be carried on by foreign countries, but for 
the British system of free imports.” 

We are tol5 in the preface that the book is based on a series of 
lectures delivered to popular audiences. This probably accounts 
for an occasional want of moderation, which is seen in the state- 
ments that ” no Continental economist . . . would hesitate to say 
that Free Trade is the policy for us,” that retaliation is “little 
short of an impertinence,” and that the attitude of Canada is due to 
“ want of humour on her part, or under-estimation of our common- 
sense.” These and some other unguarded expressions, which 
occur chiefly in the chapters dealing with the Colonies, create an 
unnecessary impression of special pleading. On the other hand, 
the necessity of remembering the popular audience has rendered 
the work a fine example of clear exposition. The first five chap- 
ters, in particular, which do not deal with controversial questiom 

; * Thfi Twtif Problem^ p. 
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but with the theory of international trade, might be recommended 
to any student needing a simple introduction to this difficult branch 
of economics, 

H. B. Lees Smith 


Introduction to Economics. By Henry Eoqers Seager. (New 
York : Henry Holt and Co. 1904. Pp. xxi., 665, 8vo.) 

In the preface to this book, Professor Seager explains the par- 
ticular purpose for which it is designed, and indicates the special 
features distinguishing it from other text-books. It is intended to 
be used as an adjunct to lectures. “ For that reason,” he observes, 
” it need not be elementary ” ; for ” the lectures, which supple- 
ment it,” may be used to elucidate the difficulties which arise. On 
the other hand, he remarks, it should furnish “some account of 
the development of economic theories and of the views of the 
writers who have contributed most to this development.” He 
aims, in short, at supplying a “ systematic exposition of economic 
principles * * which will ' ' introduce rather than exhaust each topic 
considered.” Its special features are four in number. A full 
treatment of the subject of distribution, on the lines of the “ pro- 
ductivity theory,” to the presentation of which Professor J. B. 
Clark has made very important contributions, the devotion of four 
chapters to the discussion of monopoly, the insertion of an intro* 
ductory sketch of the rise and progress of modern industry in 
England and the United States, and the omission of any con- 
sideration of government revenues and expenditures, are the 
distinguishing characteristics of this “ Introduction to Economics.” 
A welcome and important feature, it may be added, in wjiich, 
however, it is not peculiar, is the addition of a full bibliographical 
note to the earliest chapter dealing with economic principles, and 
of short apposite references for collateral reading to most of the 
remaining chapters. 

We may conveniently begin our observations on this new text- 
book by some remarks on its distinguishing characteristics. The 
omission of taxation is, we think, open to criticism. It is 
true that the large place given to this topic in many economic 
text-books is due more to historical tradition than to logical 
necessity. Apart from considerations of incidence, taxation may 
appear to be arbitrary in character. It may seem not to be 
regulated by those measurable motives the systematic operation 
of which serves to render other departments of economic inquiry,, 
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appropriate, and indeed possible, subjects of scientific study; and 
the origin of Economics in Germany. in cameralistic science, the 
close, practical connection of the revenues of the sovereign in the 
minds of French writers with their source in the wealth of the 
people over whom the sovereign ruled, and the great personal 
influence of Adam Smith in our own country, are perhaps jointly 
responsible for that elaborate treatment of governmental revenue 
and expenditure which has occupied the final section of most 
systematic treatises on economic principles, but nevertheless is 
somewhat out of place and imperfect when regarded from a scien- 
tific standpoint. It is true also, as Professor Scager remarks, 
that excellent works on public finance have recently been pub- 
lished in America, But, on the other hand, the entire omission of 
the subject produces, in our opinion, a sense of incompleteness, 
and it might, we think, have been possible to include two or three 
chapters on taxation without unduly increasing the bulk of the 
book. Or perhaps room might have been found by the removal 
of some of the matter from some of the final chapters which deal 
with practical problems. 

We should have been sorry, however, had the necessary 
adjustment been effected by the withdrawal of the introductory 
sketch on the rise and progress of modern industry in England 
and the United States, to secure space for which Professor Seager 
himself states that the omission of taxation is due. This sketch 
seems to us admirable both in conception and in execution. It is 
just what is needed to supply the environment of fact in which 
the principles expounded in the subsequent chapters operate. 
Nor, again, would we willingly have curtailed the full treatment of 
the subject of distribution, or spared any one of the four chapters 
in which monopoly is discussed. 

The general scheme of the text-book appears to have been 
happily planned — at any rate up to a certain point. The intro- 
ductory sketch is followed by a preliminary survey of the general 
of economics, in which the student is familiarised with the 
main features of what he is afterwards invited to study in greater 
dethiL The two chapters which follow, on the consumption of 
wealth and on value and price, serve to emphasise duly at the 
; very outset the prominent outlines of the central conception of 
modern economics which gives unity to the whole scheme ; and 
|he main steps in that process of valuation which is the primary 
business of economic activity and the chief concern of scientific 
e^palysis are lucidly presented to the reader, freed from the 
elaborate refinement of complicated argument or the excessive use 
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of the mathematical phraseology which is calculated to bewilder 
and deter the tyro. Production is then considered under the suc- 
cessive headings of (a) land and natural forces ; (b) labour and 
capital ; and (c) co-operation and business organisation. From this 
point the student is led to what may be described as a pre- 
liminary view of the general relation between production and 
distribution, to which he is again brought back, for a fuller and 
closer inspection, in chapters XV. and XVI., after he has first 
considered the different shares of distribution seriatim. Chapters 
on money, and on credit and banking follow, and Professor 
Seager then proceeds to consider problems which are mainly, 
though not exclusively, practical, and represent the application 
rather than the exposition of theory. Some unsettled monetary 
problems are first examined. The theory of international trade 
and value is next treated incidentally to the tariff question. The 
labour problem and the legal regulation of labour are then dis- 
cussed, and the three chapters which follow deal with the 
practical aspects of monopoly, as an earlier chapter had examined 
the theory, while the two concluding chapters are devoted to plans 
of economic reform and to economic progress. 

These later chapters contain much appropriate information, 
concisely and clearly expressed, on matters of economic practice, 
and much pertinent and acute suggestion on the theoretical 
questions which are raised in the course of the discussion. Nor 
is the space given to monopoly in its various forms otherwise than 
justified by the prominence it has lately assumed, at any rate in 
the United States, for the inhabitants of which Professor Seager’s 
book is primarily intended. But the sequence of thought is less 
obvious, and the arrangement of the subject less unimpeachable, 
than they are in the chapters on production and distribution, 
which precede. Professor Seager, like other writers, seems hardly 
to have attained the full measure of that comprehensive attitude 
of mind which would extend explicitly to money and to foreign 
trade the fundamental ideas underlying the central theory of value. 
It may be fanciful, but we cannot but think that a due apprecia- 
tion of the part played by monopoly in practice and a correct 
employment in theory of the conception of marginal utility might, 
had they been brought into close explicit relation with the 
phenomena of foreign trade as expounded in the older treatises, 
have accomplished some part of the necessary reconstruction of 
theory, and prevented some of the crude reasoning which has 
characterised recent practic|bl controversy. But Professor 
Seager’s discussion qf the theoi^ of interps-tiopal trs4e is hardly 
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more than incidental to his treatment of the tariff question. His 
sympathies, it may be noted by the way, incline towards free 
trade. His approval of monometallism as the only monetary 
policy which is practicable under present circumstances is even 
more pronounced ; and perhaps he does less than justice to the 
theory of bimetallism. In both cases we must remember that he 
is writing primarily for American readers. His observations on 
the regulation of trusts and on railway policy, although also 
applicable primarily to the circumstances of the States, are 
interesting to English students ; and they are marked by a sane 
but acute perception of the real possibilities of the actual situation. 

The exposition, on the other hand, of the principles of 
economics presented in the earlier chapters of the book is, it 
appears to us, equally suited to students on this and to those on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Of these chapters we have little 
criticism to offer. They seem to us to merit almost unreserved 
approval. The matter is suitably arranged, and the reasoning is 
at once adequate and compact. We may select the subject of dis- 
tribution in particular as an example of Professor Seager’s quality. 
He commences, as we have before remarked, with a chapter 
setting forth the general relations between production and dis- 
tribution, in which he hints the conclusion at which he finally 
arrives, that in a state of perfect equilibrium the earnings of 
capital and labour received in the shape of interest and wages will 
tend to be equal to their respective contributions to production. 
This is what he describes as the “ productivity theory of distri- 
bution.'' He first eliminates from the problem other shares 
which are determined by other principles. Profits, he considers, 
would disappear altogether if equilibrium were achieved. They 
tend*to a minimum, and are, in fact, due to, those departures from 
a stable position which occur in actual business life. They may be 
distinguished into “net'' or “competitive" profits, and 
monopoly profits ; but in either case they are irregular, transi- 
tory, and uncertain, when contrasted with rent, interest, and 
wages. Of these three latter shares rent represents a payment for 
a differential advantage measured upwards from a margin, and 
extraordinary wages (and also, although Professor Seager does not 
emphasise this side of the question, extraordinary interest) par- 
take of the nature of rent. But marginal interest and marginal 
wages are still left for consideration; and, when equilibrium is 
' established, they will correspond in each case with the respective 
contributions. of capital and labourite production. 

; (fhe ar|ument we have thus brieflj^ summarisecj is developed 
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in Professor Seager’s pages with admirable lucidity and with per- 
suasive force. It offers, at any rate, a complete and consistent 
theory of distribution, which harmonises with the prominent 
features of modern business-life. His skill in its exposition may, 
we think, be appropriately taken as the measure of the success 
with which he has effected his object of writing a text-book, which 
can be used in close connection with lectures as an effective aid to 
the lecturer and his hearers, and not as a substitute for their inter- 
course. His treatise, indeed, seems to us to possess, as a whole, 
great advantages both for master and for pupil, and to deserve 
the welcome which we believe it will receive on both sides of the 
Atlantic. For he has, we think, succeeded in the difficult task of 
including a sufficient amount of the elaboration of recent develop- 
ments of speculation in the introductory exposition of principles 
without confusing or alarming inexperienced students. The ad- 
mixture of fact which is a characteristic of his treatise is similarly 
calculated both to interest and to instruct, and it is intimately 
combined with that peculiarly wholesome mental discipline which 
attaches to abstract reasoning alone. 

L. L. Price 


Methods of Industrial Peace. By N. P. Gilman. (London ; 

Macmillan. 1904. Pp. x — 436. Price 7s. Qd.) 

Mb. Gilman, whose excellent book on Profit-sharing is well- 
known, has written a volume, in which he deals with various 
methods of settling disputes between employers and employed. 
As Mr. Gilman remarks, “ there is a surprising lack of books in 
the English language on the vital matter of industrial peace.” 
That his work is an exhaustive account of all that has been done 
in this direction, the author would not claim. He says, ” I have 
confined my view mainly to feasible methods of establishing indus- 
trial peace, which have had actual trial and proved success.” It 
will be obvious that a book on “Methods of Industrial Peace,” 
which contains no account of the working either of our own Con- 
ciliation Act of 1896, or of the French Act of 1892, can scarcely 
be considered complete. At the same time, Mr. Gilman’s work 
contains much information of interest, some of which (relating 
to the United States) is not otherwise easily accessible to the 
British reader, and all of which is well-arranged and tersely 
conveyed. 

When Mr. Gilman attempts to deal with English law, he is 
not altogether happy. The judgment of Lord Lindley in the Tftff 
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Vale case was not, as Mr. Gilman asserts, to the effect that “in 
case the funds of the Union are not Sufficient to pay the damages 
sought by an aggrieved employer, he can attach the property of 
individual members to a sufficient amount.” The dicta of Lord 
Lindley, which Mr. Gilman cites, related to the possibility of suing 
the executive committee and the trustees of an unregistered Trade 
Union, and did not go nearly to so great a length as we are asked 
by the American author to believe. On the other hand, the views 
of United States lawyers on various questions connected with the 
decision in the Taff Vale case, which are quoted by Mr. Gilman, 
are of great interest. 

The chapter on State Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration in 
the United States deserves attentive reading. Mr. Gilman ends 
this part of his book thus ; — “ The final word about the plan of 
State boards of arbitration, shown at its best in Massachusetts, 
must be that the boards do good work as far as they go ; if they 
were better paid, made up of abler men, and entirely free from 
politics, they might do much more. But on the whole they are 
not taken seriously by the public or by disputants. Where 
they have accomplished the most, their accomplishment seems 
slight by the side of what is desirable in the way of preventing or 
settling serious labour troubles.” 

It may be noted, by the way, that the existing terminology 
of “ industrial peace ” wholly fails to satisfy Mr. Gilman. Ee- 
ferring to what are termed in Great Britain ‘ ‘ Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration,” Mr. Gilman remarks that “ the term ‘ arbi- 
tration’ is frequently misused in the names of these boards, for 
the agreements which provide for it do not put it into the hands of 
the boards, but refer it to some external authority ; the boards 
themselves are conciliation boards, and have no powers of arbitra- 
tion conferred upon them.” Mr. Gilman is, of course, quite right 
in his facts ; but whether it is wrong to call a board an “ arbitra- 
tion board ” merely because it is part of an arrangement under 
which provision is made for referring disputes to arbitration, not 
by the board, but by an outside arbitrator, his reviewer may be 
excused from deciding. But when Mr. Gilman again and again 
inveighs against the term “compulsory arbitration,” on the 
ground that arbitration most necessarily be voluntary, and that 
whatever is compulsory cannot be called arbitration, an English- 
man, accustomed to hear lawyers talk of the acquirement of, e.g., 
by a railway company, by “compulsory arbitration,” finds 
it somewhat difficult to agree with the American critic. 

To come from words to things, Mr. Gilman is thoroughly 
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dissatisfied with the results produced by the existing “ methods 
of industrial peace,” conciliation, and (voluntary) arbitra- 
tion, and warns his countrymen that, if they do not 
manage to get better results than at present from these 
old-fashioned methods, they will find themselves driven 
into the new way of compulsion on the lines of the New Zealand 
legislation, if not into still more Socialistic paths. This, indeed, is 
the real gist of Mr. Gilman’s book. “If,” he observes, “the 
Unions and the employers will not generally accept the method of 
adjusting their disputes themselves, through trade agreements and 
trade conciliation, or resort freely to external voluntary agencies 
like the National Civic Federation, or to State boards of arbitration 
(their present constitution conld be much improved), then public 
opinion will doubtless demand the introduction of some such sys- 
tem as that now in force in New Zealand. No self-respecting 
society can hesitate long as to its choice between a rdgvme which 
allow’s strikes like those of Homestead in 1892, of Chicago in 
1894, of Cleveland in 1899, of Albany in 1900, or the Coal Strike of 
1902, to be repeated indefinitely, and a regime of strict regulation 
of labour disputes by law. If the two great parties to labour con- 
flicts will not come to a substantial agreement themselves, they 
must be sternly taken in hand by their superior, i.e., the general 
public, through its courts of law, and be made either to agree or 
quit business. They must make way for other persons of a more 
reasonable disposition, or for Government ownership.” 

With respect to the New Zealand arbitration system, Mr. 
Gilman notes that all the investigators of the operation of these 
laws whom he cites “ point out the mistake that would be com- 
mitted in judging it finally from good times alone. New Zealand, 
along with its Conciliation and Arbitration Act, has had an* un- 
broken period of great industrial prosperity. ... A question of 
prime interest is, what will the working-man say and do when 
hard times come again, as come again they must, however long 
deferred their coming, and the court of arbitration grants the 
employers reductions in wages and other concessions?” This 
question Mr. Gilman answers as follows I prophesy with difiB- 
dence ; but I firmly believe that the distribution of good sense and 
fairness of mind among intelligent English-speaking men is toler- 
ably uniform in the employing and the working-classes, and, so 
believing, I anticipate that the present attitude of the workers 
toward the law will be paralleled by the attitude of employers, and 
that there will be a substantial acceptance of the system by fthe 
workers when in turn it operates mainly against them.” 
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One consideration of importance in relation to the New Zealand 
law does not appear to have engaged the attention of the author. 
As a matter of fact, the branches of industry, to which this law 
has so far been applied, are just those on which the great pros- 
perity of New Zealand is not based, while the pastoral and agri- 
cultural interests of the Colony, which form the keystone of its 
wealth, have not, up to the present time, been affected by the 
decisions of the court of arbitration. This being the case, it is 
not quite easy to deduce from the success achieved by the New 
Zealand system any entirely convincing arguments in favour of 
its probable utility, if applied to the whole of the vast and complex 
industries of the United States. 

However, Mr. Gilman does not commit himself to the opinion 
that the necessity for the adoption in his country of any system 
of legal regulation similar to that in force in New Zealand will 
actually arise. He has ‘ ‘ great faith in the essential reasonable- 
ness of American employers and working-men, and in the power 
of such reasonableness to bring about substantial industrial peace,” 
and has ‘ ‘ still more confidence in the good sense and reasonable- 
ness of ‘ the public ’ as the final tribunal before which all disputes 
in the industrial world must be brought, directly or indirectly,” 
and ‘‘ great trust in the power of public opinion to force both 
parties in labour troubles to adopt reasonable ixDlicies.” But 
Mr. Gilman has ‘ ‘ no doubt that public opinion will reach the 
point of attempting the policy of legal regulation of labour disputes, 
if employers and working-men do not, in the next few years, 
greatly improve upon the record of the last few.” 

David F. Schloss 


Ireland in the New Century. By the Eight Honourable Sir 
Hobacb Plunkett, K.C.V.O., F.E.S. (London: Murray. 
1904. Pp. 300.) 

Sir Horace Plunkett’s book belongs to the art, rather than 
the science, of Political Economy. It is related to the ordinary 
treatises, as the prescription for a particular case is related to 
a demonstration in anatomy. The case is a very complicated 
one ; the malaise cannot be ascribed to any single cause. 

There is first “ the influence of politics on the Irish mind.” 
The absence of captains of industry from the councils of the 
pohticsl leaders is regretted. The methods employed for the 
attainment of Home Eule have been injurious to the industiial 
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character of the people. Agitation, as Thomas Davis said, in 
a passage aptly quoted by our 'author, “ leads to much disorganisa- 
tion, great unhappiness, wounds upon the soul of a country which 
sometimes are worse than the thinning of a people by war.” 
” The practice of boycotting,” observes Sir Horace Plunkett, ” is 
the very antithesis of industry, creating an atmosphere in which 
industry and enterprise simply cannot live.” 

It is not often that one whose opinion is as valuable as our 
author’s has the courage to express it as openly. When the 
Homeric prophet is urged to declare the cause from which his 
countrymen are perishing, he will not speak until he is secured 
against the wrath of a man whose power over the Argives is 
very great. But the revealer of unwelcome truths about the cause 
of Irish distress does not hesitate to offend two powerful orders 
of men, the priests as well as the political leaders. He com- 
plains of excessive and extravagant church -building at the ex- 
pense of poor communities. Referring to the multiplication of 
elaborate monastic and conventual institutions, he says : ” I can- 
not believe that so large an addition to the * unproductive * classes 
is economically sound, and I have no doubt at all that the com- 
petition with lay teachers of celibates living in community is 
excessive and economically injurious.” A more sweeping con- 
demnation is based on ” the reliance of that religion on authority, 
its repression of individuality, and its complete shifting of what 
I may call the moral centre of gravity to a future existence.” 
To these causes are attributed a ” listlessness and apathy in regard 
to economic improvement which amounts to a form of fatalism, 
and in backward districts a survival of superstition which saps 
all will and purpose.” • ^ 

Defects in the educational system of Ireland are pointed out 
with equal freedom. Education has been in Ireland too long a 
thing apart from the economic realities of the country; not 
adapted to correct “the defects in the industrial character of 
our people which debar them from successful competition with 
other countries.” 

Though the causes of malady are manifold, the remedy is 
comparatively simple : to improve the industrial character of the 
people. Means of effecting this improvement are afforded by 
the Department of Agricultural and Technical Education, of 
which Sir Horace Plunkett is the originator and president. As 
the scope and functions of this Department have already beep 
described in the Economic Jour&al, both by the Chief hims|lJ 
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and by his able lieutenant, Father Finlay (Economic Journal, 
vol. vi. 205; vii. 131), we need not repeat what has been so 
well expressed. Suffice it to say that the statistics of continued 
progress are brought up to date in the work before us. Attention 
may also be called to the lively picture of .the matters with 
which the Department has to deal, in particular the applications 
for assistance which pour in upon the Chief — “himself*' in the 
racy vernacular. A stockowner from a remote district telegraphs, 
“ My pigs are all spotted. What shall I do?“ Another writes, 
“ A1 the pigs about here is dying in showers. Send down a Vit 
at oncet.** We have not space to reproduce the interviews with 
typical callers — the man who has invented a method of utilising 
bogs, and the man who wants his daughter to be trained as a 
poultry instructress. 

Hearing how much is done by the Department, the economist, 
indoctrinated with the principle of laisser faire, may be seized 
with apprehension. But on examination he will find that the 
danger of doing too much has been anticipated by the Chief of 
the Department — that he has carefully considered what Burke 
calls “one of the finest problems in legislation,” to determine 
what the State should do for the people and what it should let the 
people do for themselves. Other parties too, besides the 
economist, who may at first have feared for their favourite cause 
or peculiar tenet, will find that the author’s frank criticisms are 
directed to the improvement of industrial character, without bias 
in favour of Orangemen against Catholics or Unionists against 
^Nationalists. Trojan and Tyrian have seldom been treated so 
“indifferently.” To the even-handed criticism which has been 
bestowed all-round on Irish institutions it has been archly sug- 
gested that there is one exception — “ The Department.” To us 
it appears that a little parental partiality towards a successful 
creation is natural and venial, and not much calculated to 
impair the general worth of our author’s judgments. If we are 
right in ascribing a peculiar value to these judgments as being 
based on a large practical experience and expressed with unique 
fearlessness, they cannot fail to be highly prized by such as are 
disengaged from party contests. In that class we may include 
Posterity; who will perhaps find in these pages a picture of 
Irish conditions as instructive, if not as artistic, as that which 
is presented in Berkeley’s Querist. If our author’s words prove 
effectual as his work, and the effect of both is as permanent as 
is beneficial, he will deserve the prophetic encomium which was 
to^towed upon him in a recent debate by the Chief Secretary 
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for Ireland : the name of Horace Plunkett will be remembered, 
‘'enshrined in History with the names of Arthur Young and 
Thomas Drummond.’* 

F. Y. Edgeworth 


La Politique agraire. Par Exjgen von Philippovich, Professeur 
k rUniversite de Vienne, traduit de Vallemand par Savinien 
Bouyssy. Avec uyie preface par A. Souchon, Professeur k la 
Faculty de Droit de rUniversitc de Paris. (Paris : Giard. 
1904.) 

Professor Philippovich’s name vouches for a good book, and 
no doubt in Austria and in Germany his Agrarpolitik will have been 
received as a valuable addition to economic literature, being gene- 
rally accurate, pithy, and yet losing nothing of its lucidity by 
brevity. There is an unmistakable smack of the “ Kolleg ** about 
the volume, which plainly proclaims its object. For that very 
reason one cannot help wondering a little with Professor Souchon, 
who supplies the preface, why it should have been specially singled 
out for translation. “ There is so little to interest us Frenchmen 
in it, or yet English people,” says M. Souchon. That is not quite 
correct. However, it is true that when we Britons and French 
read about German and Austrian economics, we want to learn a 
good deal more than can possibly be told in these short, carefully 
docked, condensed chapters, perfectly sufficient as they are for 
students initiated in the peculiar nomenclature and economic lore. 
Even so, it appears to me, the contents fall short of the promise of 
the title. There are matters on which one might reasonably [ook 
for information on which the author is absolutely silent. On other 
points, of great present interest, the author — who is careful to 
quote at the end of every chapter a well-selected bibliography, with 
which it is impossible to quarrel — shows himself as relying too 
much upon his pet authorities, without sufficient familiarity of his 
own with the subject wherewith to check the borrowed opinion. 
This occurs where he deals with collective husbandry, with East 
Prussian peasants* settlements, with mMayage, with the relative 
superiority of cultivation on large and small farms, with the 
results of agricultural labourers* agitations, and, above all things, 
with Co-operation, which is at the present time, at any rate in 
German-speaking countries, together with the tariff, the most 
” burning ** question of all in Agrarpolitik. 

On the other hand, there are really excellent bits in the book. 

G a 2 
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I do not remember reading a better chapter on the rather difficult 
subject of agricultural credit than that in which our author dis- 
cusses its general and distinctive characteristics, so pithily, yet 
so clearly and convincingly. 

There is a curious peculiarity about the book — a peculiarity 
which really is most refreshing, and makes it all the better 
reading. As a professor, Herr von Philippovich appears to con- 
sider himself bound to hold up AgraTpolitik, that is, the guidance 
of national agriculture with leading-strings of red tape of which a 
Minister holds the end, as a thing which, under Divine providence, 
is, and therefore must unquestionably be accepted, and probably is 
good. Ordinary Germans and Austrians could not possibly be 
trusted to go about their own business alone. There must be, like 
Jack Tar’s “ angel aloft,” some benignant Minister of State guid- 
ing, restraining, supporting, thinking for them, fighting for them 
for bounties, exemptions, and protective duties. And thus we 
arrive at that veritable pyramid of different politiks, all of them 
good for one interest, all of them damaging to all others, of which 
our author speaks — Agrarpolitik,,Handelspolitik^ Productionspoli- 
tik, Consumptionspolitik, and the rest of them ; from sheer super- 
fluity of creative caprice he even adds a new one, FAnkommenpoli- 
tik. How happy one feels that all this is ordained only for Ger- 
mans and Austrians I However, every now and then, through all 
this Damascene armour of professorialism, breaks Herr von 
Philippovich’s own personal judgment, generally sound, and before 
a whiff of his common-sense the whole fabric of Agrarpolitik 
tumbles to pieces like a house of cards. In some things, in the 
teeth of conclusive evidence to the contrary, he adheres doggedly 
to Agrarpolitik] thus, on the important question of mortgages — 
what an excellent opportunity for teaching he here throws away ! — 
and of subdivision of land. His own theory about mortgages, of 
which the State is to fix the limit, and for which it may have to 
provide the money, is worthy of Herr Eatzinger and Professor 
Euhland. He repeats exploded complaints about alarmingly in- 
creasing indebtedness, which, as to Germany, Dr. Buchenberger, 
and as to Austria, Herr von Klein, have proved to be unjustified, 
and which are conclusively refuted by recent official returns in 
Prussia, the worst culprit, showing a decline in foreclosures. He 
dreads excessive subdivision, though Dr. Buchenberger, the 
highest authority, speaking of the most subdivided country in 
Europe, that is, the Palatinate, has shown that subdivision is 
now, owing to the action of natural causes, less than it was in the 
seventeenth century 1 However, on other occasions, out comes 
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the author’s own excellent good sense, proving the illusoriness of 
Agrarpolitik from the brilliant development of British industry 
under a Parliament at the time wholly agrarian, pointing out the 
serious disadvantages of Anerbenrecht, which makes agricultural 
holdings indivisible, and crushingly disposing of the plea, now so 
popular abroad, in favour of acclimatising the American feome- 
stead, under the proof of a most essential difference in the circum- 
stances. It is in such frame of mind that one would wish to hear 
Professor von Philippovich lecture. 

Unfortunately there is, after all, still Agrarpolitik to be dealt 
with — a complex web of ancient customs and fading traditions. 
But why leave out all that gives life and present interest to the 
study? The most important issues in the present day are those 
forces which are actively at work giving agriculture its own pecu- 
liar bent, not old-fashioned tenures, but fiscal policy and co-operB- 
tion, on which Ministers of Agriculture abroad, and those who 
deal in “votes, votes, votes,” stake all their hopes. One can 
understand the author not caring to burn his fingers over the tariff 
question. But co-operation applied to agriculture is German and 
Austrian statesmen’s main hope. What is it? What ought it to 
be? Should the State, as it does in Austria, patronise it, spoon- 
feed it, lavish taxpayers’ money upon it, make it the leading 
feature of Agrarpolitik, or should it leave it alone? There is not 
a word of all this in Professor von Philippovich’s pages. Indeed, 
he seems a little at sea with regard to it all. This appears from 
the order in which he discusses the development of agricultural 
co-operation in greater Germany. In that country, assuredly, the 
logical, which is also the historical, sequence is clearly marked. 
Want of money begat usury, usury begat co-operatiye credit, and 
co-operative credit begat supply co-operation. The professor cx)m- 
pletely inverts this order, dealing with co-operative supply first, 
and as a different thing altogether from co-operative credit, and 
bringing in usury quite at the end, as a devil’s device, invented 
from sheer causeless malignancy. 

Our author is mistaken when he aflBrms that German co-opera- 
tive systems are peacefully drawing near to one another, and 
patching up a modus vivendi. They are as much at loggerheads 
as ever. He does not correctly explain the economic differ- 
ence which distinguishes Schulze Delitzsch’s co-operation from 
Baiffeisen’s. Altruism, “ Christian Socialism,” as we should call 
it — which, in truth, the majority of credit societies (more particu*- 
larly in Austria) professing to be of the Baiffeisen type (as economi- 
cally speaking they still are) have cast off for the purest selfishnesa 
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— is not an economic feature. The economic difference between the 
two is, that Schulze Delitzsch co-operation makes the creation and 
continual accumulation of capital the corner-stone of its system, 
whereas Eaiffeisen co-operation will not even have shares, but 
relies wholly upon liability, which is to procure for it an imme- 
diate harvest. That is all very well when there are only Eaif- 
feisens to sacrifice themselves willingly, with their eyes open, for 
their poorer brethren. However, appetite so created grows with 
what it feeds upon. In Germany and Austria such co-operation, 
or rather a State-favoured caricature of it, now lays the whole 
country under heavy contribution, to produce — nobody can tell 
what the result will ultimately be. This aspect of the question 
should have been dealt with, for its importance is daily growing. 
However, the reader, though told that there is co-operation, is left 
to find out the facts for himself, and to form his own opinion. 

The French translation is generally good, but every now and 
then the translator shows a provoking want of familiarity with 
technical terminology, which is likely to confuse readers not at 
home in the matter. 

Henry W. Wolff 


Le Travail de Nuit des Femmes dans Vlndusirie, Rapports sur 
son importance et sa riglementation legale, Puhlies au nom 
de V Assoc, internal, pour la protection Ugale des travail- 
leurs. Preface par le Prof. Etienne Bauer. (Jena : 
G. Fischer. 1903. Pp. xlii, 384.) 

Les Industries insalubres. Rapports sur leurs dangers et les 
*moyens de les privenir. Publics au nom de V Assoc, internet. 
Preface par le Prof, E. Bauer. (Jena : G. Fischer. 1903. 
Pp. lx, 460.) 

The reports included in these two volumes, presented to the 
Association in answer to the resolutions of the Congress held at 
Paris in 1900, were discussed at the meeting at Cologne in Sep- 
tember, 1902. Drawn up by experts, factory inspectors, labour 
commissioners, &c. , thoroughly cognisant of the practical workings 
of their subject, they give us full and detailed descriptions of the 
position of each European country with regard to night-work 
foy women, and dangerous trades. It would be difl&cult to find 
i^lsewhere the information they contain, except by going to the 
original reports of inspectors, factory owners, workmen's unions, 
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Government Commissions, &c., a task for which few people have 
leisure. 

Professor Bauer, in his admirable introduction to the first of 
these two volumes, briefly and clearly summarises the evidence 
contained in the separate reports, and points out the tendencies of 
legal enactments in each Government, as well as the causes influ- 
encing particular trades. Whilst in every country of Europe 
young girls are protected by law, and their periods of rest fixed, 
in many countries women are not thus protected. In Eussian 
industrial centres, where night-work for women is usual, infant mor- 
tality, as shown by the statistical tables of Dr. Dementjeff (p. 337), 
is appallingly high. In one factory 1,225 workwomen had had, at 
the date of the inquiry, 1,815 children, of whom already 1,284 were 
dead. In England, on the contrary, since the laws protecting 
women have been passed, their own and infant mortality have 
greatly decreased. It is not only physically that night-work is so 
injurious, it is morally and intellectually bad as well. The loosen- 
ing of family ties, the neglect of children, as well as of the care 
and cleanliness of the home, are almost unavoidable, and must 
have a morally deteriorating effect ; the intellectual development 
of the night-worker must also receive a check when she is un- 
able to take part in the ordinary pleasures and amusements of her 
class. Prof. Mahaim, of Lifege, in his report on the wool workers 
of Verviers, draws a faitiiful, if somewhat tragic, picture of the 
homes of women working on night shifts. Mile. Gatti de 
Gamond’s is a particularly interesting report, dealing as it does 
with a class extremely difficult to legislate for, such as workwomen 
in dressmakers’ and milliners’ shops, makers of artificial flowers, 
&c. It shows us the utter impossibility of physical, moral, 
or mental well-being amongst these women in Bruxelles, who, 
besides long night hours in shops, take private work, which must 
always be done at night, in order to help them through the dead 
seasons. If we look nearer home, amongst the industries where 
night-work is permitted, and where overtime is not only allowed 
but is also extremely difficult to regulate, we are struck with the 
unhealthy barrenness of the lives of women workers. Laundries, 
exempt from the Act of 1901, are fully described in the excellent 
appendix to Mr. G. H. Wood’s report for England. Not only are 
the hours long, 14 for adults, 10 for children, but they may cover 
any of the 24 hours, so that there is practically no restriction to 
night- work. Overtime is allowed three days a week, |ia 
that a little girl from 13 to 14 may work on three days 
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four hours on the sixth day. When the unhealthy conditions 
of the work are taken into account, long hours of standing, 
feet constantly wet, want of ventilation, the atmosphere charged 
with steam, it is not to be wondered at that, as Miss Deane 
points out (p. 265), the proportion of women admitted to hospitals 
suffering from tuberculosis, ulcerated legs, &c.,'is higher than in 
any other occupation. Women employed along our coasts salting 
fish are practically exempt from protection. They may work 
overtime and at night whenever a fishing-boat comes in. But, as 
they follow the vessels down the coasts for most months in the 
year, practically their whole working life is spent under these con- 
ditions. They live in sheds round the salting-places, are exposed 
to all the inclemencies of the weather, working day and night till 
their job is done. When one compares the lot of these workers 
to that of women in factories, with limited hours, regulated over- 
time, and carefully watched hygienic surroundings, it is impossible 
to contemplate the continuance of such conditions . In J apan , where 
the work of women and young children is absolutely unprotected, 
one can study the horrors from which England has only compara- 
tively lately emerged. Efforts are, however, also being made in 
that country to better the conditions of labour, especially in the 
silk industry. 

One very interesting point of study arises from these reports 
which is worthy of further attention, that is, that certain indus- 
tries are said to require in one country overtime and night-work, 
whilst in others, with no apparent geographical or climatic reasons, 
they can be successfully worked without having recourse to these 
expedients. Dairy work and sugar refining are conspicuous 
examples of these differences. It is to be hoped that a careful 
study of such -discrepancies may show that the number of trades 
in w*hich success can only be bought at the* expense of the worker 
can be considerably diminished, and that the exceptions to the 
principle laid down by the Association, absolute prohibition of 
night-work for women, may become fewer and fewer. 

The reports included in the volume on dangerous trades (and 
Prof. Bauer’s introduction) deal specially with works where white 
or yellow phosphorus and white lead are used. The scope of the 
inquiry is further limited practically to the use of white phosphorus 
in the manufacturing of matches, and of white lead in that of 
<X)lours. Even with these limitations, the reports, dealing as they 
do with the technicalities of the trades, the causes and prevention 
of the diseases they give rise to, the lines on which further legisla- 
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tion should be guided, and the special features of the questions 
under discussion in each .European country, cover such an 
immense field that only a very few of the many interesting points 
can be noticed here. The repeated measures of every Government 
to avert the danjger of phosphorus necrosis from the workers in 
match factories where white phosphorus is used, have met with no 
really satisfactory results. In spite of every precaution, perfected 
machinery, the use of respirators and baths, ample ventilation, 
strict medical inspection, short hours, this terrible malady cannot 
be stamped out. It is true that its ravages have much decreased ; 
but Prof. Bauer is of opinion that the complete prohibition of 
white phosphorus is absolutely the only means of stamp- 
ing it out. He points out that employers and factory 
owners are for the most part extremely careful of the 
health of their workpeople, going beyond even what the strictest 
regulations require in the use of precautionary measures ; but even 
their co-operation with the law has not done more than diminish 
the yearly number of victims of necrosis. He shows that the use 
of safety matches (made with a non-poisonous preparation of phos- 
phorus), and the adoption of some substitute such as, it is sug- 
gested, Bryant and May have lately been employing for “strike 
anywhere’’ matches, would make its international interdiction 
possible, and would, moreover, not be attended by great loss to 
manufacturers. Anything, however, short of an international 
prohibition would most probably entail heavy financial difficulties 
on the firms of those countries where white phosphorus was 
illegal, and might have the disastrous result of reintroducing 
match-making as a home industry. 

The manufacture of white lead, bringing in its train all the 
horrors of lead poisoning, saturninism, has been subject to much 
the same regulations as the use of white phosphorus, but here, un- 
fortunately, international legislation seems impossible. Though 
white lead has in recent years been slightly superseded in, for 
instance, pottery works, no really satisfactory substitute has been 
found. In painting, for which it is chiefly used, it has more en- 
during qualities than the preparation of white zinc by which it is 
sometimes replaced. The French Government forbids the use of 
paint made with white lead in all its public buildings, so do some 
municipalities ; these measures, combined with the offers of prizes 
for successful discoverers of substitutes, may lead to its use being 
greatly diminished. One prohibition should be stringently en- 
forced, that against the employment of women in white lead 
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works. Not only do they succumb quicker to the danger than 
men, but they are so susceptible to the poison that it completely 
destroys their health, and thus threatens the future of the race. 

Evelyn Fox 


Short Studies in Economic Subjects. By J. H. Levy. (London : 

P. S. King and Son. 1903. Pp. 113. 2s.) 

Socialism and Individualism. By E. Belfort Bax and J. TTtam 

Levy. (1904. Pp. 155. 2s.) 

These are the first two volumes of the Personal Eights Series 
which is being issued by the Personal Eights Association. In the 
first of the two books, Mr. J. H. Levy deals with a great variety of 
subjects in a very limited space. In Chapter I. , which is called 
“ Wealth Knowledge ” (and for which perhaps a better title might 
have been found), the mercantile theory, the economic causes of 
the rise and fall of Spain, sumptuary laws, the statutes of 
labourers, the early poor-laws, the usury laws, are all briefly dis- 
cussed, and the chapter, which covers more than a third of the 
book, concludes with some short critical remarks upon the works 
of the Physiocrats, and of the older English economists from 
Adam Smith to Cairns. With these in the main we agree, but 
there are one or two passages in the chapter which seem to us 
rather misleading, e.g.,the author, in speaking of the belief “ that 
the precious metals alone are wealth,” says : “ This extraordinary 
idea permeated the whole of society, and gave rise to laws and 
customs whiclf, viewed by the light of modern economic science, 
are so absurd that we. would have some difficulty in conceiving the 
state of mind to which they appeared otherwise, if the Bimetallists 
did not furnish us occasionally with some survivals, the only ser- 
vice to the cause of economics with which I can credit them ” (p. 8) . 
Again, the statement on p. 39, that Mill’s “renunciation of the 
wage fund theory made his economic system a ruin,” is, we think, 
an exaggeration, and requires explanation. The second chapter 
deals with the contrast drawn by J. S. Mill between the laws of 
production and those of distribution. The author points out that 
there is no such contrast as Mill supposed, and suggests that the 
true distinction lies in the fact that with regard to the laws of 
production we reason from effect to cause, and with regard to 
those of distribution, from cause to effect. Chapter III., which 
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is, in our opinion, much the best in the book, contains an excellent 
popular lecture on “ The ELconomics of Labour Bemuneration." 
The concluding chapter, “Economic Chats,’’ consists of four 
dialogues — “The Law of Diminishing Beturns,” “The Law of 
Population,’’ “ Interest,’’ and the last giving the right answer to 
Sir Eobert Peel’s famous question, “What is a pound?” In a 
prefatory note, the author invites the attention of economists to his 
theory of Interest ; this appears to us to be very much on the lines 
of Bohm-Ba work’s theory. Mr. Levy thinks that "we may look 
forward to a time when interest will not merely disappear, but 
when it will become negative.” He seems, however, to overlook 
the effect of a low rate of interest on the accumulation of capital, 
and does not take into consideration what Sidgwick calls “ the 
compensatory or equilibratory action of changes in the rate of 
interest.” (“Principles,” p. 274.) The author might perhaps 
have done better had he treated fewer subjects rather more fully, 
but the book is written in an attractive style, and we hope will 
attain its object, and “ induce some taste for economics.” 

The second volume of the series contains a number of essays 
which are based on some lectures delivered by the two authors, on 
Socialism, and the defence of Individualism, respectively. In the 
first essay, Mr. E. B. Bax gives a short historical account of the 
part played by Liberalism during the last 300 years, in procuring 
the freedom of the individual — using the word Liberalism in the 
broadest sense. The aim of Socialism, like that of- Liberalism, he 
thinks, is to free the individual. But there are two kinds of 
Individualism, between which there is a contradiction. “The 
Socialist,” he says, “in contradistinction to the Liberal, recog- 
nises to the full this contradiction between the two individuaUsms, 
the individualism which centres in personal property, and to which 
Socialism is opposed, and the individualism which presupposes the 
abolition of private property in the means of production, and which 
is identical with Socialism” (p. 24). Liberal Individualism, ho 
thinks, “ is played out ” (p. 44), apparently because it cares more 
for the liberty of private property than for the liberty of the 
individual, and because “progress towards freedom has turned a 
corner.” “ To destroy the specious counterfeit, and in its destruc- 
tion to realise the true liberty and to abolish the property holder 
and free the man, such is the aim, and such must be the outcome, 
of the modern Socialist movement” (p. 48). Much of the essay 
is written in the prophetic strain so characteristic of the writings 
of Mr. Bax and of other Socialists. It contains propositions as to 
what would happen in a society'formed on a Socialistic basis, which 
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require more than their mere statement to convince us of their 
truth, especially if the failure of Socialistic experiments in the 
past (to which there is hardly a reference) be taken into considera- 
tion ; it is not apparent, for instance, why increased freedom for 
the individual is to be obtained by the abolition of the property 
holder, and we are inclined to think that there is more truth in the 
statement ‘ ‘ that the maximum of Socialism corresponds to the 
minimum of individual liberty,” notwithstanding the fact that 
Mr. Bax says this ‘‘is as preposterous a travesty of any great 
principle as ever entered the perversest head of man ” (p. 31). 
An appendix to the essay contains a short statement of a Marxian 
theory of value, with an attempt to answer some of the objections 
which have been urged against it. With this Mr. J. H. Levy 
deals fairly satisfactorily in his fourth essay. 

In his defence of Individualism, Mr. Levy is perhaps almost 
of necessity obliged to repeat a good deal of what he has already 
said in his Short Studies, e. 3 ., we have his theory of interest over 
again, as well as most of his criticisms of Mill, who is, however, 
further criticised in the seventh and ninth essays, which contain 
some remarks on one of his fundamental propositions with respect 
to capital that appear to us rather irrelevant. Although in the 
second half of the book there are some good criticisms of Socialistic 
proposals, and especially in the sixth essay entitled ‘‘The Case 
against Socialism,” its value as an answer to the Socialists is, in 
our opinion, much impaired by the author’s advocacy of land 
nationalisation. His views on this subject are set forth in essays 
thirteen and fourteen. ‘‘ Private property in land, apart from im- 
provements,” is, he considers, ‘‘essentially inconsistent with In- 
dividualism.” Some of the arguments he uses in support of this 
contention appear to us, if valid, to undertime much of what he 
has said in earlier parts of the book, for if they can be used against 
private property in land, they can be applied also with almost 
equal force to capital and even to labour. Mr. Levy thinks that 
the landowners should be compensated by the State, but this would 
inflict upon the community an economic loss so great as to far out- 
we^b any possible advantages that might accrue. He would 
extend the process of nationalisation over a long period of time, 
but we fail to see how this would lessen the cost of compensation. 
A complete and consistent Individualism the author defines as 
“a fulji recognition of personal rights and equal rights in the gifts 
of Nature ” (p. 146). But if this be Individualism, it appears to 
US almdst as impracticable as the Socialism of Mr. Bax. 

Henby S. Bubniss 
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The Income Tax in the Commonwealth of the United States. By 
Delos 0. Kinsman, Plj.D. (American Economic Associa- 
tion.) (New York : The Macmillan Company ; London : 
Swan Sonnenschein. 1903. Pp. 128, 1$.) 

The author of* this monograph has compiled from a mass of 
scattered data a clear and concise history of the various experiments 
which have been made in the employment of the income tax by 
a number of the States in the American Commonwealth, 

Sixteen out of the forty-five States in the Union have introduced 
the income tax since about 1840, many of them, however, only 
making use of it for short periods of time — some only during the 
Civil War — and it is at the present time employed by six States 
only. 

The first chapter deals with the faculty taxes employed by 
some of the Colonies in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and these the author thinks constituted a fitting basis on which to 
build the later income tax. The history of the income tax in the 
United States is a record of failures, and in his last chapter Dr. 
Kinsman gives some reasons for its want of success, which he 
attributes mainly to failure in the administration of the laws, and 
to the adoption in most cases of the method of self-assessment. 

The success of the income tax in this country is largely due to 
the method of assessing incomes at their source, a method which 
he believes could not be very generally employed in the States 
owing to peculiar industrial conditions. 

The book should be of value to students of the subject and 
useful to legislators, as it describes a variety of experiments in 
taxation which have been tried and found wanting. 

H. S. Furniss 


Principles of City Land Values. By Bichard M. Hurd. (Pub- 
lished by the Record and Guide, New York.) 

When Mr. Hurd was placed in charge, in 1895, of the mortgage 
department of an important American company, he searched in 
vain, he tells us, for books ** on the science of city real estate as 
an aid in judging values.*' This book is Mr. Hurd's gallant, and 
on the whole very successful, attempt to fill the gap. It is a theory 
of the structure of cities, and a statement (based chiefly, upon 
studies of American cities) of the average scale of land values pro- 
duced by different utilities. ‘‘The viewpoint is that of a con- 
servative lender on real estate/’ and I venture to think that the 
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book has gained much by the narrowness of the writer’s aim, which 
is merely to assist speculative investors in urban land. The study 
of the basic principles of city growth, as Mr. Hurd remarks in a 
concluding paragraph, “ should reduce errors in forecasting to a 
minimum, permitting well-equipped intelligeijce, whether in 
buying, selling, renting, loaning on, or in any way dealing with, 
city real estate, to largely eliminate the power of chance.” 

If the English reader is repelled by the style and highly 
specialised terminology of the book, he will be attracted, and even 
fascinated, by the photographs and diagrams. I never remember 
to have seen so relevant and convincing a series of illustrations. 
Indeed, one might almost say that, had the text been entirely 
omitted, the illustrations would have enabled any intelligent person 
to frame a fairly satisfactory theory of the factors which promote, 
retard, and diminish the value of sites in towns. Mr. Hurd shows 
us that in every type of growing city there are two movements — 
first, a growth from the centre in every direction ; secondly, what 
he calls axial growth, i.e., along the watercourses, railways, and 
roads which form the framework of cities. “ Modern rapid transit 
stimulates axial growth, producing star-shaped cities.” 

Whq]t, asks the anxious investor in urban land, are the factors 
which ought to be taken into consideration? You should inquire, 
replies the expert, at what rate the population is increasing, what 
is the “ central strength ” of the property, i.e., how near it is to 
the main centre of the city or to its various sub-centres, what is 
its ‘‘ axial strength,” i.e., the quantity, quality, and regularity of 
the stream of passengers and goods that goes by it, what is the 
character of the building and its aptness for work, &c. , &c. There 
are many very instructive photographs of financially successful 
and financially unsuccessful buildings. Foi; example, on page 105 
there is a solid-looking house vnth the following severe epitaph 
attached : ” Income from comer about 50 per cent, of what it 
should be, due to error of architect, who aimed at a massive appear- 
ance. — Morrison and Sixth Streets, Portland, Ore.” Again, an 
enormous pile on page 125 is an example of a misplaced building. 
The error consisted in placing bank andoflSce buildings where small 
retail shops were wanted. The consequence was that in the de- 
pression of 1893 — 8 this building did not quite pay expenses, and 
paid no return on the land, which cost 100,000 dollars, or on the 
Wlding, which cost 240,000 dollars. On the previous page is a 
photograph of some cheap two-storey buildings, situated just oppo- 
site, which earned 6 per cent, on ,the capital invested. Let me 
give one more example of what can be done in America. On page 
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120 appears a mixed edifice described as follows : “ First Presby- 
terian Church, located back from street. With growth of retail 
business on Fourth Street the space in front was built in with 
stores and offices. Entrance to church through building shown 

by sign. — Cincinnati.” 

« 

** Beligion blushing veils her sacred fires/' 

is the line which this victim of site values forces to the lips. 

Francis W. Hirst 


The Case for Municipal Drink Trade, By Edward E. Pease. 

(London : P. S. King and Son. 1904.) 

Mr. Pease’s book is a serious and careful piece of argument in 
favour of municipalising the trade in alcoholic liquor. Such a 
book merits careful criticism ; and the fact that Mr. Pease’s book 
is controversial in tone, encourages the reviewer to be controver- 
sial in his critique, which will take up the various points in the 
order of the author’s argument. 

The present Licensing Laws do not (1) prevent the excessive 
consumption of liquor ; do not (2) secure adequate police super- 
vision of public-houses and prevention of drunkenness and dis- 
order. These two points will be agreed to by everyone who has 
studied the question. In addition to this, the author holds that 
a good Licensing Law (1) should win popular confidence by re- 
sponding, within limits, to popular control; (2) should directly 
encourage moderation in every possible way ; (3) should secure to 
the State the whole of the special profits which the regulation of 
the trade creates ; (4) should not only be desired by a majority of 
the people, but be acquiesced in by practically all* classes clpsely 
concerned in it. 

These four requirements are all disputable. Many laws — in 
fact, most laws — have popular confidence without popular control ; 
a law which encouraged moderation in every way would, on the 
other hand, conflict with public opinion; the principle that the 
State should take monopoly profits is by no means recognised yet ; 
and, fourthly, it is a counsel of perfection to expect a law to be 
acquiesced in by all classes closely concerned in it ; in fact, no law 
which diminished monopoly profits would be acquiesced in by 
brewers who are themselves most closely concerned in the Licens- 
ing Laws. The author is correct in saying that our present laws 
do not satisfy any of his four requirements for a good law. Having 
stated the problem in this way, Mr. Pease argues against Free 
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Trade in licences, Private Monopoly (the present system), High 
Licence, Local Veto, and Prohibition. The next step is the most 
interesting in the book. In Chapter IV. we are given statistics 
of the consumption of beer and spirits per head in different coun- 
ties, and the density of population, from which ijb is seen that the 
denser the population the greater the consumption of beer per 
head, whilst the consumption of spirits does not conform to this 
rule. Again, it seems to be the case that, as the population 
grows denser, the consumption of beer increases, whilst the con- 
sumption of spirits per head may diminish. The explanation of 
these facts, offered by Mr. Pease, is doubtless in the main correct. 
He says : “ Alcoholic liquor is nowadays manufactured wholesale, 
and is carried to consumers from a distance. Hence it may be 
inferred that, other things being equal, a thinly populated county, 
where distances are great, will use less manufactured drink than 
a thickly populated one, and of the alcoholic drink used a larger 
proportion will tend to be concentrated and a less proportion 
diluted.” In fact, it looks as if with an increasingly denser popu- 
lation we are likely to have an increase in beer drinking. If great 
efforts are made to diminish the consumption of beer this may result 
in an increased consumption of spirits, which would be disastrous. 
In fact, the main defect in Mr. Pease’s argument for municipalisa- 
tion is that he seems to admit that little can be done in this 
country to prevent the excessive consumption of liquor. If this is 
so, his argument that various methods will fail to reduce the exces- 
sive consumption of liquor is not an argument in favour of muni- 
cipalisation. How far municipal control would secure adequate 
police supervision and prevention of drunkenness and disorder is 
again a difficult question. No doubt the elimination of private 
profit is an important factor, but many publicans nowadays are 
mere managers at a salary. The municipality would be just as 
anxious for profits to go in relief of rates as anyone else ; if huge 
profits were not made there would be a cry of mismanagement : it 
is a defect in the book that it is assumed that municipal control is 
suflftcient to obtain respectable public-houses ; on the contrary, it is 
probably essential that not one farthing of the profits shall go to 
benefit the locality in which those profits are earned. Mr. Pease, 
as in duty bound, has no fear of the collective cupidity of our 
municipalities in this matter ; but it must be remembered that the 
public-houses would have to be bought out on a basis of capitalisa- 
tion of existing profits. Marylebone has recently acquired an elec- 
tric light undertaking on this basis, and no one can reasonably 
suggest that they will save money to the rates, as they might have 
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done had they originally started electric lighting before a com- 
pany with its monopoly profits was in the field. It must also be 
remembered that the brewers would spare no money or trouble 
to induce municipalities to adopt a policy which would encourage 
drinking. Mr. Bease has hopelessly under-estimated the strength 
of 'the liquor interest ; he says, “ As owners of tied houses they (the 
brewer and distiller) know quite well that the present regime is 
doomed, and they will be satisfied, though not professedly, with a 
compromise plan of compensation. They will fight for the present 
system, of course, but they will accept defeat with good grace.** 
What are the facts? The brewer has triumphed, has obtained a 
right of renewal in perpetuity for his licence and has got free from 
the harassing ways of the Justices of the Peace, who were always 
putting pressure on him to conduct his houses decently. If the 
brewers can control the House of Commons, the House of Lords, 
and the Church, as they undoubtedly do, why should they not 
control municipalities? The object of a brewer is to increase the 
consumption of beer; that of a distiller to increase the consump- 
tion of spirits. It is quite true, as Mr. Pease says, that bribery 
and corruption in Parliament are unheard of ; but the pressure of 
the brewers there is none the less a fact. It is difficult to see how 
any scheme of municipal management, where the municipality 
takes the profits, could be a great improvement on the existing 
system. Even the London County Council, the most prominent 
of our municipal bodies, can grossly fail to manage a lunatic 
asylum. As secretary of the Fabian Society, it is natural that 
Mr. Pease should advocate municipalisation, and he has advocated 
it in a book in which he shows that he has a very good knowledge 
of his subject. He states his case fairly ; he gives plenty of facts ; 
he may convince many people; but at the critical point of his 
argument he seems to take too low a view of the powers of the 
trade, and too high a view of the capacity of municipalities. 

C. P. Sanger 

Le$ Syndicats industriels en Belgique, By G. Db Lbbner. 2nd 
edition. (Brussels. 1904.) 

The second edition of M. Leener’s book follows hard on the 
heels of the first. Belgian syndicates are interesting from one 
point of view, because they have been formed without the Assist- 
ance of a highly protective tariff ; but, of course, they have much 
in common with syndicates elsewhere. The first part of this book 
is concerned with the general theory of industrial syndicates. The 
No. 55.— VOL. XIV. HE 
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author regards these combinations as a normal development of the 
organisation of industry, closing the .industrial anarchy which, in 
his opinion, followed the development of machinery and the ex- 
pansion of markets. In fact, the main object of this book is to 
show that the development of industrial syndicates is normal, and 
to point out the conditions of their success; but inasmuch as" he 
attributes the rapid spread of cartels in Germany to the Protec- 
tionist reaction, it is not very clear how far a development which 
is largely due to tariff manipulation is to be considered “ normal.” 
The second part of the book is about industrial syndicates in Bel- 
gium — the chambers of commerce, the “ bourses aux marchan- 
dises,” “ententes,” pools, cartels, trusts, and the like. The 
third part contains the results of a special inquiry into the syndi- 
cates in the main industries of Belgium, but there is no detailed 
study of the effect of these syndicates on the position of the work- 
ing-classes, and that, after all, is the most important side of the 
question. 

C. P. Sangeb. 

Das Gesetz der Giiterconcentration. Erster Band, Zweiter Halb- 
band. Die Aufgaben der Socialpolitik gegeniiber den Gruppen 
ohne Wirtschaft. By Dr. Stephen Worms. (Jena. 1903.) 

The first portion of Dr. Worms’ book, which contains the 
theory of the law of concentration of wealth, has already been 
criticised at some length in this Journal.^ The second portion of 
the first, volume considers how to deal with the problem of the 
unemployed and unemployable. It should be premised that the 
value of this portion of Dr. Worms’ book does not depend directly 
upon the correctness of his view as to the law of the concentration 
of wealth, so that no one should omit to read this second portion 
of the book on the ground that he did not agree with the theories 
of the first portion. The second portion is far less important 
theoretically, but of far wider practical interest than the first 
portion. 

Why are there unemployed? and who make up the class of un- 
employed? Some persons are incapable of work, eithe): from phy- 
eioal causes or for want of training in a special trade ; but there 
are at all times some, and at bad times many, capable workmen 
who are, in fact, out of work. It may be that at the same time 
there is a demand for the particular kind of work, which these un- 
employed are unaware of. How can the employers and employed 

^ Vol. xili, V. 96 * ‘ 
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be put into communication? If, on the other hand, there is no 
demand for this particular skilled work, how tar is it possible for 
the skilled worker to have another trade? This is an important 
consideration when we are dealing with seasonal trades. Again, 
what provision should be made for those incapable of work, by 
sickness, accident, or want of special training? All these are most 
pressing problems of our industrial organisation, and they imme- 
diately call to our minds many familiar terms — Labour Bureaus, 
Trade Unions, Workmen’s Compensation, Compulsory Insurance, 
Old-age Pensions, Apprenticeship, and so forth. Different nations 
have adopted many different methods with varying degrees of 
success and unsuccess. To those who are interested in any of these 
topics — and few persons are not interested — Dr. Worms* book will 
give a good deal of information, especially as to foreign legislation. 
Our insular habits lead us to neglect the results of foreign experi- 
ence to a surprising extent. The Index to Dr. Worms* book con- 
tains a list of many Acts of Parliament of nine European coun- 
tries, to say nothing of our Colonies and the United States of 
America. It is desirable that those altogether incapable of work 
should be supported ; that those who would be capable of work, if 
trained, should be trained ; and that those caj)able of work and out 
of work should find work. There is plenty of talk of the problem 
of the unemployed ; there is too little trouble taken to study the 
question. Social reformers should read this book, 

C. P. Sanger 


Histoire de la Banque d* Angleterre : ses Origines, sa Fondation, 
son Developpementy &c., &c. Par A. AndeBad^iS, Professeur 
agr^ge a TUniversite d’Athenes, Preface de M. Ch. 

Lyon-Caen, Membre de I’lnstitut. (Paris: A. Bousseau. 

1904.) 

PoR many years past there has been no up-to-date and autho- 
ritative history of the Bank of England, but it has come at last ; 
come, too, from a foreign writer — a young Greek professor at the 
University of Athens, who has put English banking historians to 
shame. The conventional claim made for the book by M. Lyon- 
Caen -in the opening sentences of his introduction, that it is 
destined to fill a distinct gap and to fill it happily, is more than 
a conventionality, and more than a token of the pride naturally 
felt by a professor in the achievement of his former student. It 
is fully justified by the work itself. 

, H 'H 2, ' , , 
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Professor Andr^adis has gone to two sources for his informa- 
tion. He has read all that is worth reading on the subject, and he 
has also (although, modestly enough, he does not himself tell us 
so) spent a considerable time in London in order to gain informa- 
tion, at first hand, from the officials of the institution the story 
of which he chronicles. The statement that the author has read 
widely in his subject is not based upon the formidable list of 
“works consulted “ which occupies some twenty-one pages of his 
book, since the insertion of a bibliography, as we all know, does 
not necessarily indicate more than a bowing acquaintance with the 
books mentioned. It is based upon copious internal evidence, and 
especially upon the shrewd comments occasionally made, quite 
incidentally, upon the authors cited ; witness the caustic reference 
to one writer who, apropos of the Bank of England opening cer- 
tain branches comparatively late in its existence, compares it to 
“ Sarah, qui enfanta dans sa vieillesse,** and to another and far 
better-known economist who, the author tells us (the satire shall 
be softened by being given in the original), “ait fait de Vhistoire 
moins pour rechercher la viriti que pour prouver certaines viritis 
dont il doubtait d'autani moins qu*il en etait Vinventeur.*' 

Bagehot’s well-known warning notwithstanding, the first thing 
one looks at in the book about the Bank of England is the chapter 
dealing with the Bank Charter Act of 1844. The author, how- 
ever, who is well versed in Bagehot, seems to have anticipated 
this. At any rate, he has got over the difficulty presented by the 
stock currency shibboleth, partly by carefully summarising and 
analysing both the strong and the weak points of the Act without 
taking sides, and partly by substituting for his own views the 
opinions of , the friends of the measure on the one hand, and of 
it9 opponents on the other, impartially ; though on such an impor- 
tant matter as the separation of the Issue Department and the 
Banking Department he speaks with his own voice, and with a 
clear note of condemnation, and is also evidently a believer in 
“ free issues.*’ In the main, however, he is a narrator, telling his 
story easily, skilfully, and with a clear understanding of its import. 
He is not a judge. He leaves his readers to form their own conclu- 
sions from the material which he supplies. This tendency, which 
the writer of the introduction considers a merit — “ he relates facts 
and seeks to explain them, but he does not pass judgment upon 
theta ” — is, in our view, the only drawback of the work. In some 
cases the course adopted is the better one. When, for example, 
the author refrains from expressly declaring himself a partisan of 
either the Banking theory or the Currency theory, we are with hits 
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entirely; but when, towards the close of the book, he describes 
and discusses fully the schunes put forward after the Baring 
crisis for the reform of our banking system, we feel, notwith- 
standing the fact that the book is professedly a history and not 
a controversial treatise, that we should like to have some clearer 
indication of the lines on which, in the author’s opinion, reform 
should proceed — an indication which would be especially valuable 
from one who understands so well the working not only of our 
own banking and monetary systems, but of those of the leading 
Continental States. 

A strong point of Professor Andr^adfes’ method is his apprecia- 
tion of the close connection and interaction between political 
events and financial events. He never loses sight of the fact that 
to understand aright the growth of a national institution it is 
necessary also to understand the times in which the institution 
exists, and for this reason his incidental sketches of the political 
situation in the seventeenth century, prior to the founding of the 
Bank, and of the “Industrial Eevolution ’’ in this country, are 
among the best passages in the book. The necessity for some 
such institution as the Bank of England is demonstrated, both 
from a commercial and from a political standpoint ; the early diffi- 
culties of the Bank are described, the trying period of the Restric- 
tion, the Bullion Committee and the Bullion Report; the Bank 
Act and the political crises preceding and following it — these are 
all dealt with, and the author’s final verdict upon the institution 
is given in the words of M. Leroy-Beaulieu : “ Tout n'est pas put- 
fait d la Banque d’ AngUterre , mats, pour Vensemhle de sa t&che, 
r instrument fonctionne bien.” With this quotation we must 
leave a book which will certainly obtain recognition as a most 
able work, useful alike .to the student and to the man of affaks. 
One’s only regret, after reading it from cover to cover, is that it 
is at present only available in a foreign tongue ; but this is a draw- 
back which, if English publishers are alive to their own interests, 
should be speedily remedied. 

F. E. Steele 


Josiah Tucker, Economist: A Study in the History of Economics. 
By Walter Ernest Clark, Ph.D, (New York : Columbia 
University Press. London : Macmillan and P. S. King. 
1903.) Pp. 268. Price 6s. ($1 50c.), 

This useful book forms No.. 1 of Vol. XIX. of the Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Law, published for the Faculty 
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of Political Science in Columbia University. It was suggested by 
Professor Seligman, who has given to the writer the valuable 
assistance of access to his library of economic books. In the case 
of Dean Tucker, no monograph could have been thorough without 
some such assistance. Tucker’s Elements of Commerce and Theory 
of Taxes (1755), and his Instructions for Travellers (1757), were 
printed for private circulation, and are of great rarity. Dr, Clark 
gives us a full account of these, and of Tucker’s better-known 
writings, together with a survey of the man’s character and life 
and work, his surroundings at Bristol, his friends and foes. The 
bibliography is full and good. Tucker was a shrewd, strong in- 
tellect, many of whose paradoxes have come true. He had always 
the courage of his opinions, and he needed it all, for his opinions 
were usually unpopular. He did not know Adam Smith ; but 
he advocated Free Trade. He regarded separation from the 
American Colonies as not only inevitable but desirable. He 
proposed a single-tax on luxuries. He favoured the naturalisa- 
tion of Protestant refugees and Jews, and welcomed immigrants 
of all kinds with little reservation. He was the enemy of cheap 
gin. 

He was described by the severe Warburton as making a reli- 
gion of trade (p. 27) ; but, though he wrote more books on trade 
than most of our own professors of political economy, he was not 
an unclerical clergyman ; “ I have written near 300 sermons, and 
preached them all again and again ” {ib,, ftn,). 

On the elements of economics (as now understood) he has 
written with a clearness beyond most of his contemporaries. With 
most of them, he erred on the subject of Population. He does 
not go to the root of the matter on Price, Rent, and Taxation. 
Ho has the credit of stating something like J. S. Mill’s 
views of the rightful protection of infant industries nearly 
a century before that economist. “ Such infant manufactures or 
raw materials as promise to become hereafter of general use and 
importance ought to be reared and nursed, during the weakness 
and difficulties of their infant state, by public encouragement and 
national premiums. But it doth by no means so clearly appear 
that this nursing and supporting should be continued for ever. 
On the contrary, it seems more natural to conclude that, after a 
reasonable course of years, attempts ought to be made to wean this 
comm^cial child by gentle degrees, and not to suffer it to contract 
a la^y habit of leaning continually on the leading-strings. In 
short , all bounties to particular .persons are just so many taxes 
upon the community ; and that particular trade is not worth having 
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which nevef can be brought to support itself. Were all manu- 
faictures to receive a bounty (and all have equal right to expect it), 
this reasoning would appear unanswerable.” (Instructions for 
Travellers, quoted p. 183.) 

Tucker well Reserved a monograph ; and there is little wanting 
to'the completeness and fairness of the monograph now before us. 

The misprints from which no author entirely escapes are not 
numerous here. There seems to be an important one on p. 39 : 
“ Arguing from mere contingencies and the chance of war, is at 
best but the chance of war.” The last five words should surely 
read, as in the usual editions, ‘‘ a very precarious method.” 
(Tucker, Concluding Tract on American Adairs, 1776, Postscript, 
p. 107.) As it stands, the saying is a riddle. 

J. Bonab 

Recent Literature on Interest (1884 — 1899). A supplement to 
Capital and Interest. By Prof. E. v. Bohm Bawebk. 
Translated by Dr. W. A. Scott and Prof. S. Feilbogbn. 
(London : Macmillan. 1903. Pp. xlii, 151.) 

This is a translation, not of the Strittige Fragen (Disputed 
Questions) of April, 1900, noticed in this Journal, vol. x., pp. 211 
— 3, but of the Zinsliteratur in der Gegenwart, the appendix to the 
second edition of the History and Criticisms of Theories of 
Interest, of August, 1900, noticed in the Journal, vol. xi., 
pp. 64—7. 

The second edition of the companion book, the Positive 
Theory of Capital, 1902, was simply a reprint of the first edition. 
The duties of the Finance Minister interfered with the labours 
of the Professor; and we are still waiting for the general re- 
vision and the ‘‘ dynamical theory of Capital,” promised to us in 
Strittige Fragen (p. 42). 

The work now translated leaves us in little doubt of the general 
direction of the revision, if we read it in conjunction with the new 
preface to the volume from which it is taken as well as with the 
Strittige Fragen, 

The translation has been executed with spirit and fidelity. 
We are not told how the work was distributed between the two 
translators; by internal evidence we are tempted to assign the 
Translator’s Preface and first half of the book to Dr. Scott, the 
second half to Dr. Feilbogen. 

They might have gone further than they have done in com- 
pressing their author’s long sentences. Yet compression has its 
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dangers. In one case (p. of trans., 621 of text), it has led 
to the statement that a certain economist has “furnished 4 com- 
plete explanation” of interest, where the Original makes no such 
flattering admission. 

Translation of the expression vulgarokonomisch has been 
avoided (126, 141) ; the word could surely have been rendered by 
“ popularising ” with very fair accuracy. Do not the publishers of 
the French Petite Bibliothdque Economique describe the same as 
“ une biblioth^que de vulgarisation ” ? In the sentence touching 
on “a comprehensive survey of causes affecting interest,” the 
rendering of “ letzten Ursachen ” by ” final causes ” is hardly 
defensible as a matter of English; the meaning is ultimate or 
remote causes (p. 145 of trans., 696 of text). Two other minor 
matters may be noticed. The book of Zaleski is not described by 
Prof, Bohm Bawerk as a German book, but as a Russian, and 
its title ought therefore to have been translated as usual (p. 10, 
note I., p. 16, note 2). The translator of Zum Abschluss des 
Marx’schen Systems was Mrs. (not Miss) J. M. Macdonald. 

Prof. Bohm Bawerk has been happier than any foreign 
economist of our time in the number of his translators, and hardly 
less so in the quality of their work. 

J. Bonab 


Philosophie der Anpassung. Von H. Matzat, Director der 
Landwirtschaftsschule in Weilburg an der Lahn. Mit der 
Einleitung zu dem Sammelwerke Natur und Staat von 
Prof. Dr. H. E. Ziegler in Jena. (Fischer, Jena, 1903. 

Pp. 317. ' Price 6 marks.) 

< 

The importance of prizes as a stimulus to study has been 
only too well appreciated in this country. Quis virtutem amplec- 
titur ipsam praemia si tollas ? Even our Universities do not dis- 
pense with such rewards; and undoubtedly there are instances 
on record where prize compositions have either been, or become, 
contributions to literature. We used to think that in Germany 
there was no need of such promptings to reluctant research. Many 
of us in the fervid admiration of German learning that prevailed 
consule Planco, or say, thirty years ago, used to praise the Teuton 
for his disinterested love of study, and hold him up as a model 
in such matters; in Germany, at least, the supply of authors 
always exceeded the demand, and there was no need of bounties. 
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Either we were all wrong consule Planco^ or else German learn- 
ing is changing like German trade. Professors Haeckel of Jena, 
Conrad of Halle, and Fraas of Stuttgart have recently been con- 
ducting a competition in which the first prize was £500, the 
second £250, given for the best essays on the principle of the 
scientific theory of Descent in its bearing on the development 
of the State and legislation. The best essay was judged to be 
that of Dr. Schallmayer.^ The volume now before us contains 
the second winner’s essay, published first because first ready 
for the press. It contains also a full and interesting account of 
the whole competition, including short lives of the winners, such 
as are given in English newspapers of the first half-dozen 
Wranglers in the Cambridge Tripos. Perhaps at a later date 
there may be space to consider the prize essays themselves, which 
are ten stout books of many pages. At present it will only be 
possible to touch briefly on Prof. Ziegler’s introduction. 

According to this, the essayists were not left without guidance. 
They were told (in a memorandum drawn up by the donor, 
p. 2, cf, p. 8) to treat the subject from the following aspects : 

1. Heredity as the condition on which natural bent and per- 
sonal qualities and character are presumed to depend, these being 
regarded as similar in all men till moulded into difference by 
family history and circumstances. The effect of such inherited 
differences on our view of social relations was to be considered. 
Note was to be made of the slow changes occurring through 
selection or (possibly) through transmission of acquired charac- 
teristics. 

2. Adaptation and tradition in their bearings on education, 
custom, and law. The effect of economic environment was to 
be regarded, and particular attention was to be paid to popula- 
tion, technical invention, improvement of communication, and 
the influence of economic and literary ideas. The correspondence 
of law and environment was to be noticed. 

Under the first head there was to be a description of what was 
meant by physical descent; under the second there was to be 
illustration from history; and the tendencies of thought among 
political parties were to be considered. 

The essays were to be in German and arranged for the press, 
but .not to be ready-made books. They were to be serious and 
scientific, and yet so written as to be “ understanded qf the 
people.” The original authorities were to be cited. 

The names of the judges are a sufficient guarantee of fairness. 

1 See M. Castelot^s referenoe in Eoostomic Joubkal, June, 1904, p. 96$. 
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They were Prof. Conrad of Halle, Prof. Schafer of Heidelberg, 
Prof. Ziegler of Jena. 

There were sixty competitors, including one American, but 
no Englishman. Of the sixty essays, forty-five conformed more 
or less fully to the conditions and were carefully r^ad by the judges. 
The only line of orthodoxy was that drawn (not unnaturally) 
against those who made light of the doctrine of descent and 
selection altogether. Otherwise the widest variety of points of 
view was tolerated ; and the judges are not to be supposed to 
agree with all the winners any more than with one 
another (p. 10). Every form of political creed, for 

example, was advocated except the Ultra-montane (21). 
Conservatives, Liberals, Eadicals, Spencerians, Socialists, all 
found support in Darwinism. There is a great deal of human 
nature among prize-essayists, even of the higher sort; and the 
picture given of it in Dr. Ziegler’s introduction would repay a 
much longer study. 

J. Bonar 



NOTES AND MEMORANDA 

Tests op National Pboqbbss 

Last year (Economic Journal, September, 1903), I suggested 
that measurements of average wages, average tax-paying income, 
and amount of unemployment, interpreted by changes of the 
purchasing power of money and confirmed by records of con- 
sumption of necessaries, were the best available tests of national 
prosperity. These tests are mainly on the consumers’ rather than 
the producers’ side ; but it is submitted that the ability to afford 
to consume is a more final test than ability to produce. 

To make the test more complete, we should also consider 
savings or additions to capital ; but it is better to omit this item 
than to admit obviously incomplete criteria. At the same time, 
we must take care not to include consumption of capital as income. 

Since last year I have made such estimates as existing 
materia] allowed of the test quantities suggested. At almost the 
same time as I published my study on the subject ^ Mr. Palgrave 
read a paper at the Bankers’ Institute entitled, “ An Enquiry 
into the Economic Condition of the Country.” It is, perhaps, 
not remarkable in the extraordinary controversy in which we have 
all been involved that, while the writers agreed that there was 
urgent need for a more searching inquiry, they differed alike in 
the estimates they took, the way they handled them, and the 
conclusions they reached. In the present paper, I wish to 
analyse these differences, except those which relate to our export 
trade, on which there seems nothing new to be said, and which 
has so indirect a relation to our productive power, that it cannot 
be made a test. 

In discussing the progress over a given period, I shpuld lay, 
down the rule that statistical evidence can be admitted only when . 

^ NatimalProgreM Wt Wealth md Trad* smeel'S^. 

* Published by John Momy, London, 1904 . Pp. 32 . 
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it extends year by year over the whole period ; and in every series 
both the fluctuations and the trend must be considered. 

Wages, For changes of rates of wages I have used the index- 
numbers I have published more than once, having compared them 
with the Board of Trade estimates, and allowing, for the changes 
of occupation. For the average annual wages to which these 
rates should apply, 1 have taken the Wage Census of 1886, with 
supplementary estimates for trades not there included ; I assume 
an absence of work due to holidays or sickness of six weeks per 
annum, and I assume that 10 per cent, of the working popula- 
tion are permanently in casual or irregular work at a rate averag- 
ing about half that shown in the Wage Census. A mis-estimate 
in these allowances has practically no effect on my general argu- 
ments ; but any permanent proportionate change in the numbers 
in the casual army, or in the amount of *‘play,” would affect 
them. The index-numbers are given in column 1 of the adjoining 
table. 

The fluctuations are increased considerably, if we allow for 
unemployment due to slackness of trade. As the best measure 
we have, I have taken Mr. Wood’s and the Board of Trade’s 
unemployment figures, and assumed that the annual percentage 
average given represents the amount of work lost dtic to this 
cause. The unemployment figures are given in column 3 ; the 
effect on column 1 in column 3, and estimated total wages in 
column 4, 

Income, I have made a very careful estimate, in which I 
have been greatly helped by the authorities of Somerset House, 
though my figures have in no sense any official sanction, of the 
total income, as known to the Commissioners, of those persons 
whos§ income "is over the exemption limit. The abatements 
allowed for incomes below assigned limits are included in the 
estimate. The abatements allowed since 1894 for repairs under 
Schedule A are excluded, and corresponding reductions made 
back to 1860. Under Schedule B, I have taken nearly one-third 
of the so-called annual value throughout, making necessary 
adjustments. Double entries and other sums ultimately not 
found to be subject to tax are deducted. Life insurance is 
included. The income so obtained is very nearly that defined as 
income for purposes of taxation, and (except for the change in 
the exemption limit) comparable throughout the period without 
any seribus error. 

To the figures so obtained I have added (1), the traditional 
estimate of one-fixth for trade profits escaping assessment, and 
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(2), an estimate on the lines Sir E, Giffen has made familiar, for 
the returns from foreign i]!;ivestments, &o., not assessed, but (to 
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Total income above exer 
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change in exemption lir 
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Wages + income correc 
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1860 

60 

1*9 

61 

300 

285 

290 

53 

590 

57 

141 

40 

67 

1861 

60 

2-9 

61 

300 

316 

320 

67 

620 

59 

140 

42 

67 

1862 

60 

4*3 

60 

300 

330 

335 

59 

630 

69 

144 

41 

68 

1863 

62 

2*7 

63 

310 

355 

360 

63 

670 

63 

147 

43 

70 

1864 

62 

1*8 

63 

320 

375 

375 

66 

695 

64 

160 

43 

78 

1866 

64 

1*4 

66 

340 

385 

385 

67 

725 

67 

144 

46 

71 

J866 

68 

2*9 

69 

360 

395 

395 

68 

750 

68 

146 

47 

69 

1867 

68 

4*9 

67 

350 

400 

400 

69 

760 

69 

148 

48 

70 

1868 

66 

4*6 

66 

340 

416 

410 

70 

766 

68 

141 

48 

73 

1869 

66 

4*0 

66 

360 

445 

445 

74 

796 

70 

140 

60 

77 

1870 

68 

2*7 

69 

365 

465 

460 

76 

826 

73 

137 

63 

76 

1871 

71 

1*4 

73 

390 

600 

490 

81 

885 

77 

143 

64 

76 

1872 

78 

1*0 

81 

440 

680 

626 

85 

966 

88 

166 

53 

79 

1873 

86 

1*1 

88 

485 

660 

646 

88 

1030 

88 

169 

65 

82 

1874 

83 

1‘6 

86 

470 

660 

666 

89 

1025 

87 

146 

60 

82 

1876 

82 

1*9 

83 

465 

540 

560 

89 

1025 

86 

187 

63 

84 

1876 

81 

2*6 

82 

460 

646 

560 

88 

1026 

86 

186 

63 

83 

1877 

80 

3*0 

81 

460 

536 

566 

85 

1016 

88 

134 

62 

83 

1878 

77 

4*8 

77 

440 

526 

640 

83 

980 

80 

124 

64 

85 

1879 

76 

5*4 

73 

430 

630 

645 

84 

976 

79 

119 

66 

85 

1880 

76 

3 3 

76 

440 

645 

660 

86 

1000 

80 

126 

64 

88 

1881 

76 

2*2 

76 

466 

660 

675 

86 

1025 

81 

121 

67 

88 

1882 

77 

2*2 

78 

470 

576 

690 

87 

1066 

83 

120 

69 

86 

1883 

77 

2*2 

78 

470 

676 

586 

86 

1066 

82 

117 

70 

87 

1884 

77 

7*4 

74 

460 

670 

680 

85 

1030 

80 

109 

73 

85 

1886 

76 

U-0 

72 

440 

666 

680 

83 

1015 

78 

103 

76 

86 

1886 

76 

9*6 

71 

440 

670 

580 

83 

1020 

77 

99 

78 

83 

1887 

76 

7*7 

73 

455 

686 

596 

84 

1046 

79 

97 

81 

85 

1888 

80 

4-7 

79 

600 

610 

616 

87 

1115 

84 

100 

84 a 

86 

1889 

82 

2*1 

83 

630 

635 

640 

90 

1170 

87 

103 

84 

88 

1890 

84 

2*1 

86 

660 

636 

640 

86 

1186 

87 

103 

84 

93 

1891 

80 

3*6 

86 

665 

640 

636 

87 

1190 

87 

103 

84 

95 

1892 

87 

6*8 

84 

646 

625 

626 

89 

1170 

86 

97 

88 

96 

1893 

87 

7-6 

83 

646 

616 

630 

86 

1175 

85 

97 

88 

90 

1894 

88 

6*9 

85 

660 

630 

646 

86 

1205 

86 

90 

95 

93 

1896 

87 

6*8 

86 

580 

660 

660 

87 

1240 

87 

89 

98 

96 

1896 

88 

34 

89 

696 

675 

680 

90 

1280 

89 

87 

102 

96 

1897 

89 

3*6 

89 

606 

706 

716 

93 

1820 

91 

89 

102 

94 

1898 

94 

3*0 

94 

660 

730 

736 

94 

1386 

96 

91 

104 

99 

1899 

96 

2*4 

98 

676 

760 

766 

97 

1440 

97 

97 

100 

99 

1900 

101 

2*9 

102 

710 

790 

790 

100 

1600 

101 

107 

94 

99 

1901 
• 1 

100 

i 

3*8 

100 

705 

800 

800 

100 

1600 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Note.— The numbers in columns 4, 5, 6 and 8 wem worked to the nearest unit 
and then given to the nearest 5 ; in the other columns the nearest unit is given. 


be on the safe side) have adopted lower figures than in previous 
calculations. It seems to me that the tax-collector has assessed 
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an increasing fraction of such income as the years have gone on, 
and the inclusion of the residue lowers the rate of increase in 
the total income dealt with. I do not think that my method can 
have included as income any capital withdrawn from abroad, and 
indeed I am rather of opinion that I have underestimated the 
increase of income from foreign sources. The results so far are 
given in column 5. 

There remains the difficulty of the change of the exemption 
limit. It is customary to divide national income into three 
categories — 1. Income paying tax, 2. Wages, 3. Other. I do not 
propose in this paper to make any estimate of this “other” 
income; it is at best a matter of guesswork, and would not 
increase the accuracy of the measurement. We must aim at 
making the parts included the same fraction of the whole national 
income throughout the period dealt with. I do not know that 
there is any reason for assuming that the part of the population 
included as wage-earners has changed its proportion to the whole ; 
but the change in the exemption limit does introduce a difficulty 
of this kind. I have adopted a method which will, I think, 
remove any serious error. Average income and average wage are 
found, as it happens, to have increased at almost the same rate 
as the exemption limit when 1862 is compared with 1900, viz., 
an increase from 100 to 160. Now the exemption limit was 
raised from £100 to £160 in 1877, and to £160 in 1895, and a 
sodden drop was produced to the income total of about .£30,000,000 
at the first date, and £24,000,000 at the second. I have spread out 
these decreases over long periods. Thus, instead of leaving the 
fall of £30,000,000 about 1877, I have taken it off in thirty equal 
parts from 1865 to 1895 : subtracting £1,000,000 in 1866 
£2,000,000 in 1^67, and so on, till 1875, and since 1875 adding 
£30,000,000 yearly, subtracting in succession £10 — £11,000,000 
till the whole was neutralised. The 1895 reduction is spread 
out in the same way over 1888 — 1900. The result of 
these corrections, which are not largo except near the dates of 
change, and are nil in 1864 and 1900, is to give approximately 
the total income of those persons whose income was, year 
by year, above a minimum rising from about £100 in 
1^0 to £160 in 1900. These persons form the same propor- 
tkm of the whole population, if the general distribution of 
in^me ,has remained unchanged, while its average has in- 
creased ; that is, if we assume that the general curve repre- 
senting income (say on Prof. Pareto’s plan) has kept the same 
:8hape, . iyhile the scale on which incomes are measured has so 
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changed that J6160 is now represented on the unit which repre- 
sented £100 in 1860. This appears to me to be the first approxi- 
mation to the facts, to be suflGiciently corrept for short periods, 
and not far wrong over the whole forty years. The necessary 
corrections would be worth investigation if adequate material 
could be found. 

In this connection, I should like to say that the reports of 
the Inland Bevenue Commissioners do not, as a matter of fact, 
contain the material for studying the distribution of income (the 
numbers of persons receiving particular amounts) adequately, and 
it appears that at present the necessary information is not col- 
lected, many important data being left untabulated in the sur- 
veyors* districts. It would no doubt be possible, if the necessary 
arrangements were made and money found, for the Commissioners 
to collect, tabulate, and explain information on this important 
question. I should also like to warn any who propose to use the 
income tax returns, that they are full of concealed pitfalls and 
that it is unsafe to travel in those regions without a guide. By 
too great confidence in the literal meaning of the words “ gross 
income,” I have been in the habit of estimating national income 
at about £100,000,000 too much; and by assuming that the 
same meaning was to be attached to the phrase in successive 
years, I found that average income had increased 38 per cent.^ 
when the five years, 1897-1901, were compared with 1882-6; 
whereas in the corrected figures, here given, the increase is only 
30 per cent. Perhaps my mistake (which, after all, did not 
affect my argument) is pardonable, as I was following the advice 
of the Inland Bevenue Commissioners themselves (46th Beport, 
p. 172): ” It is by the figures of gross income that national 
prosperity is to be measured.” " ^ 

Column 6 shows total income thus corrected, and column 7 
the changes, relative to the population, in the form of index- 
numbers. 

The figures here shown should be compared with those given 
by Mr. Palgrave at the beginning of his paper, viz. 

Income Tax, 1843—1901. 

Produce per head o£ the population, In pence. 

1843 . 1851 . 1861 . 1871 . 1881 . 181 ) 1 . 1001 . 

6*93 6-90 9-80 12*10 18-17 14-23 14-65 

I should explain that I antedate the income tax returns, taking 
those for 1890-1, e.g., to apply on the average to the year 1889, 

^ NaUonal Progrm m Wealth o/nd Ttade^ p. 16. 
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because of the various regulations for returning the average of 
the three previous years in trades and professions and so on, and 
for this reason my statistics stop at 1901. For comparison Mr. 
Palgrave's figures should be antedated two years. Mr. Palgrave 
shows in his diagram and table the return per Id. in the £ tax, 
relative to the population, in each of the Census years. ‘He 
pays no attention to any of the changes in method of assessment.^ 
nor to any of the important fluctuations in inter-censal periods. 
I fully agree with him that money income increased with great 
rapidity previous to 1871, and less rapidly since; and, in fact, 
the table below, which takes in all the years, emphasises the 
stationariness of income, say, from 1879 to 1893, much more than 
his which relates to occasional years. This change is dealt with 
below. But I do hold that the remissions in 1895, which he 
deliberately puts on one side as unimportant, make the greatest 
difference to his argument. The remissions are estimated by 
the Commissioners as losing ;£200,000 per Id. tax, and there seems 
no reason for disputing this estimate. When this is not allowed 
for, the increase in Mr. Palgrave^s diagram, 1891-01, is less than 
that in previous decades ; when allowance is made the last step is 
the greater. Now, as regards the last thirty years, Mr Palgrave’s 
argument depends on a slackening of the rate of increase, while 
my table, which has, at least, the merit of making allowance for 
all known reasons of error, shows very rapid progress since 1894. 

Total wages and total income above income tax limit are 
added, and given in column 8, and an index-number relative to 
population of the two together is given in column 9. The 
wage index and the income index, though compiled from 
absolutely independent sources, each with its own risks of 
error, agree in general trend and in dates of change in a most 
satisfactory way. The years of maxima and minima coincide; 
the great increases culminate in 1873 or 1874 ; the last rises begin 
in 1893 and are of the same magnitude. The allowance for un- 
employment distinctly helps to make this agreement, as it should ; 
for rates of wages are likely to stick in times of depression, while 
income, profits, and employment fall. The main difference is 
in 1886-1890, when wages seem to have recovered more rapidly 
than income. The figures have, no doubt, greater accuracy for 
comparisons over short than over long periods. The change 
about ^1874 is seen very conspicuously, and I suggest that this 
change is mainly a price phenomenon. If we take Sauerbeck’s 
ihdex-^bumbors (column 10), and compare them with the 
, 1 ^ See note at «iiid, p. 466. 
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national income index-numbers, we find that the move- 
ments of the one are , correlated with the movements 
of the other. Suppose now that Sauerbeck’s numbers are 
really the reciprocals of the purchasing power of money, 
and correct the national income on this hypothesis, we 
obtain a nearly smooth regular continuous curve from 
1860 to 1896, as shown by the numbers in column 11. Though 
opinions will differ as to how far this complete process is justifi- 
able, no one will, I think, deny that some part, at least, of the 
correction must be made. The slackening of progress in the last 
thitty years then tends to disappear, or disappears. When prices 
fall, real income is redistributed, some persons getting the full or 
more than the full benefit of the fall, and others getting very little, 
and conversely for the rise. These wholesale index-numbers 
apply, presumably, to only part of private income, and exag- 
gerate both the fall and the rise of the purchasing power of money 
in private hands. These considerations do not affect the general 
trend of the index-numbers or greatly affect its regularity. 
I would suggest, however, that the true measurement is between 
that shown by the index-numbers of ^national income in money 
and the same corrected for prices. 

Perhaps we ought to smooth off the fluctuation shown in 
1898 — 1901. The Board of Trade retail price figures, though in 
general they move with Sauerbeck’s, do not show this rapid vibra- 
tion. In any case, it is too recent a phenomenon for us to deal 
with; we cannot yet tell, nor is it within the province of this 
paper to discuss, the tendencies of the most recent years. 

The general view that progress has been nearly continuous 
and that the true index is between the corrected and uncorrected 
numbers, is strongly supported by the index-numbers indicating 
the consumption of common commodities. Included in this group 
are wheat, flour, tea, cocoa, coffee, meat, sugar, currants, rice, 
tobacco, wine, spirits, and beer. They are obtained from Mr. 
Wood’s well-known calculations by the omission of wool and 
cotton, and are brought up to date on his methods. They suggest 
that the diminution in times of depression is less than that 
shown by the national income index, but more than when the 
price correction is made. 

If. the test I propose is accepted, the question arises, how is 
it that such different conclusions are obtained in Mr. Palgrave’s 
paper referred to above? I should like to indicate the 
reasons why I cannot accept the methods there used. I have 
already dealt with the income tax returns in detail. The second 
count is that the deposits in the savings bank have not, since 
No. 56.— VOL. XIV. I I 
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1897, increased so fast as formerly. It would be indeed astonishing 
if the rate of increase had been maintained, for the amount due 
to depositors was doubled between 1888 and 1897. Surely the 
explanation is to be found in the rate of interest offered, as com- 
pared with the interest on Consols ; 1897 was *the year of their 
highest average prices. Apart from this, it is quite useless to 
take savings bank investments alone, when they form so small a 
part of the national investments, and by no means the whole of 
working-class savings. 

Next we learn that deposits in the banks of the United 
Kingdom fell off i!19,000,0()0 (2 per cent.) in 1903, as compared 
with 1902. 1 do not know which date we are to consider as the 

beginning of our retrogression. Deposits in 1903 were 10 per 
cent, higher than in 1897, during which period there was this 
slackening in the savings bank. We have only, I think, full 
statistics for ten years; they are as follows, in millions : — 

1894. 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1908. 

£721 796 798 816 838 . 869 890 888 904 885 

A very great rise (25 per cent.) had been followed by a slight 

fall (2 per cent.). 

The next count is that we import less raw materials. But 
only the value is considered. It is well known that our consump- 
tion of cotton, wool, iron, and coal has, when measured in 
quantity, increased, at least as rapidly as the population in the 
last twenty years. 1 do not deal with the exports. 

Lastly, we are told that the proportion of the population 
employed in the fifteen principal trades dealt with in Cd. 1761 
was less in 1901 than in 1851. This tendency was most marked 
before 1871," and has been reversed since 1881. Agriculture is 
included, while the numbers in the remaining fourteen occupa- 
tions have increased step by step with the population throughout 
the fifty years, but the remarks made by Mr. Palgrave deal 
entirely with manufactures. No one seriously maintains that a 
larger body of persons is permanently unemployed now than at 
any previous period, and the question is one of the shifting of 
occupations, and is not affected by the mere statement of the total 
in selected occupations at widely differing dates. 

In his introduction Mr. Palgrave remarks that ‘‘These 
influences have been operative for many years. They are shown 
to be progressive and to be continuing.^* The following dates 
have jt^n taken by him as the starting point to measure the 
alaokening of progress : incomes, 1871 ; savings bank, 1897 ; 
1902 ; imports of raw mater^l, 1869—60; ocenpationSi 
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1851. I do not think that any argument can be sustained which 
starts from so many different premises. The author appears to 
hold the theory that the curve representing national progress is 
concave since 1871, that, though still rising, it is rising more 
slowly. This cannot be maintained by the consideration of a 
group of insufficient tests, which deal with arbitrary parts of this 
period, especially when no attention is paid to the difference 
between temporary fluctuations and long period trends in the 
series dealt with. 

Finally^ Mr. Palgrave admits that there are “ many other sub- 
jects connected with our economic position” which “have not 
been included ; but had they been they would not have altered the 
main results shown.” 1 offer the evidence in the foregoing table in 
disproof of this statement. None of the tests I have taken show 
any progressive slackening; on the other hand, they show rapid 
and continuous progress, if the full correction for price is 
admitted; while, if it is not admitted, there has been a most 
wonderful development between 1894 and 1901. I offer no 
opinion as to the course of affairs in the last three years. 

In conclusion, 1 should like to amend the estimate I have 
recently offered of total national income.^ It appears on the basis 
of these calculations to be rather over 1:^1,700 ,000 ,(X)0 in 1901 — 
the estimate Sir II. Giffeii gave at Southport last year. 1 had 
thought it greater by £160,000,000 to £200,000,000, but I had 
not realised on the one hand that under the heading ‘ ‘ Gross 
Amount of Income brought under the Review of the Inland 
Revenue Department ” were included very large sums which are 
not income at all ; nor that the wage estimate (in which I followed 
Sir R. Gitfen’s estimates in 1891) assumed fifty weeks’ work per 
year, with no allowance for the army of incompetents. I’^ow 
think it safer to bring down my estimate of the total by 10 per 
cent., and hazard a guess that the national income is not far off 
£1,800,000,000. It is fortunate that none of the conclusions I 
offer to-day depend on these estimates — doubtful to the extent of 
£100,000,000 — but rather on the careful use of index-numbers, in 
which the effect of the unknown elements is almost completely 
eliminated. 

A. L. Bowlby 

KbTB (to page 462).— With reference to the statement on p. 462, Mr. Falgrave 
explains to me that he considered the transfer from investments on mortgage (which 
in many cases do not appear in the Schedules) to Investments in debentures (which 
do appear), and the increased assessment of profits from investments abroad, to 
counterbalance the remissions in 1696. JL havp no means of estimating the efieot of 
the first of these considerations ; the second is allowed for in my esidmates.— A. L. 

^ Loc, ciA, p, 17. 

Mg 
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“Constructive Economics.”' 

Mr. Garvin, from whom this title is borrowed, thinks that 
‘ ‘ laissez-faire attempted political economy with the politics 
left out.” He accordingly puts it in again and leaves out the 
economics. The result is well displayed in this sentence : 
“ Two and a half per cent, wrung from the prosperous pockets 
of those who now send every year £140,000,000 of wholly and 
partly manufactured goods into this country would cover every 
year the complete cost of three new battleships.” Constructive 
economics, it seems, will perform the miracle of making the 
foreigner build the navy with which he is to be wiped out. 

Mr. Garvin’s politics are of the stupendous kind. “Pan- 
Americanism” and “Pan-Germanism” are the spectres that 
affright him, or the bogeys with which he seeks to frighten others. 
Astute Americans take to wheat farming in Canada, enthusiastic 
Germans dream of incorporating Holland and Austria; Mr. 
Garvin calls on patriotic Britons to seek a way of escape in 
constructive economics. 

Construction is based on destruction, and Mr. Garvin’s 
competency to build may be illustrated by his attempts to destroy. 

' It should be understood that he is avowedly attempting to create 
a theoretical basis for the suggested alterations in our fiscal policy. 
He scoots the notion that they are unsound economics. It is not 
with him, as with Mr. Balfpur, a question of a possible collision 
between Free Trade and greater issues. In his view the policy 
of 1846 was a disastrous departure from the national policy 
inaugurated by Elizabethan statesmen, and the sooner wc return 
to it the bettqr. The belief that it was a sound policy involves 
a theory of the stupidity of our ancestors, whereas, we are told, 
“ Bacon, in the discussion of economics, could have given J. S. 
Mill a very bad quarter of an hour.” Mr. Garvin clears our 
ancestors from the charge of stupidity by implying that our fathers 
were rare fools ! 

The complicated question as to the incidence of import duties 
is settled by a mere ipse dixit : “the foreigner will pay the tax, 
or we shall take the trade.” This dictum is blandly described as 
“ clearing away the sophistical superstructure of economic 
platitude,” preparatory to a frontal attack on the fundamental 
fallac;i^ that imports must be balanced by exports. Instead of 

' of Construotive Boonomlos as applied to the maintenance of 

Kinplzo'* : a paper dieoussed at the Oompetriots’ Club on April 23, and printed as 
a sn^lsmont to the Natimei Btview for May. 
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this, Mr» Garvin deviates into a denial of the fantastic statement, 
which is treated as an integral part of current economics, that if 
exports balance imports there must be equal benefits conferred 
upon both sides of the trade. Later on, having forgotten that 
it was a fallacy,’* he distinctly accepts it as a ’*fact,” that 
every import must develop a corresponding export, but adds, 
“ it would, of course, be utterly false to say that our manufactured 
imports stimulate by their increase our manufactured exports.’* 
It would be equally false to say that they do not. Pure theory, 
of course, can trace no connection between them, being obliged 
to ignore that classification of imports which is the gospel of the 
new Protection. Facts, however, aid us a little; throughout all 
the changes of the German tariff since 1881 the imports and 
exports of manufactures almost invariably rise and fall together. 

Of Mr. Garvin’s extraordinary dealings with Mill’s ‘‘heretical 
paragraph,” the only remark that need be made is that, like all 
of his class, Mr. Garvin is careful not to quote it in full — a pro- 
ceeding which is beyond the needs of comment. 

Mr. Garvin also quotes portions of the Merchants’ Petition 
of 1820, and gives his answers in parallel columns. The 
merchants state that, for a nation as for an individual, the best 
policy is to buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest. 
Mr. Garvin comments thus : “ We may revise this famous, 
principle as follows : Buy. in the fullest market and sell in the 
largest.” He forgets that previously he had half revised it thus — 
” Buy in the cheapest market and sell in the biggest.” Normally, 
it is obvious that the fullest market is the cheapest, and the largest 
the dearest. To “revise” a formula by substituting synonymous 
terms is not a new proceeding. What is new is to*find the author 
of so common a trick Iregarding it as a masterstroke of argument. 

When Mr. Garvin begins to construct it is disappointing to 
find that his elaborate terminology only serves as a thin disguise 
for doctrines that are familiar, even hoary. The “first positive 
principle” is done with in a flash — “tariffs for tariffs.” The 
“ foundation principle ” may be found in any decent shilling text- 
book — “the larger the output the lower the cost ” — whence the 
weighty doctrine is deduced, “the larger the output the larger 
and cheaper, relatively, the export surplus.” Separated from the 
hysterical politics with which they are involved Mr. Garvin’s 
economic doctrines are as follows : — 

(1) The State must become the commercial brain of the nation ; 
a national tariff may be contrived which will produce certain 
benefits and avert certain evils; there is no laissez-faire in 
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commerce ; international trade is a war in which tariffs are the 
weapons. The answer to all this lies in the appeal to experience. 
The actual motive of all tariff changes is sectional, not national, 
interests. 

(2) The power of nations is the main factor in increasing the 
wealth of nations ; the chief advantage of a national tariff is that 
it creates aptitudes. The classical economists apparently 
gravely erred in their analysis of production — omitting warships 
and taxes. The answer to this doctrine would require either a 
volume or a monosyllable. 

(3) Constructive economics narrowly scrutinises the quality as 
well as the quantity of our international trade ; the vital point 
is what you exchange for what; the great practical aim is to 
import the minimum percentage of manufactures and to export 
the maximum; if an import is a competitive manufacture, some- 
thing that might conceivably have been made at home, it is ipso 
facto a curse. Mr. Garvin illustrates this doctrine as follows : 
Germany makes £1 ,000 by sending competitive manufactures into 
England. We make £1,000 by sending them coal, “but may 
simultaneously lose £1,000 through injury to some collateral 
industry by the German competitive import.” He evidently 
believes that his national tariff would enable us to keep the coal 
and make the goods into the bargain. It would be unreasonable 
to fill these pages with refutations of such crude fallacies. 
Throughout Mr. Garvin writes as if the one object of our national 
existence was to import raw material and export manufactures. 
It has apparently never occurred to him that when an article has 
once left our shores a foreigner consumes it. If by some miracle 
our imports repaained constant, while our exports sank to zero, 
Mr. Garvin 'would cry out that we were being ruined, whereas we 
should soon be choked with wealth. We are kept poor by the 
unpleasant necessity of having to export to pay for our imports. 
Mr. Garvin habitually overestimates not only the total efficiency 
of Protection, but the relative importance of our foreign trade. 

(4) Mr. Garvin’s determination to be downright at last lands 
him in the following propositions : “ Under Free Trade a country 
cannot have new industries ; if Protection, as Mill admitted, raises 
you from a lower to a higher plane of economic life, the 
levd at which you can be legitimately expected to atop is beyond 
the oontpetence of any Cobdenite to define.” 

GboEgb W. Gough 
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The Latest Chapter in the History of Trade Unionism. 

When a Parliamentary vacancy now occurs in any industrial 
constituency party managers have to ask themselves the question, 
What will be the action of the Labour Party? Here we have a 
political group already receiving subscriptions from nearly a million 
members, and determined to be independent of both Liberals and 
Conservatives. To the student of economics it is especially im- 
portant, as its distinguishing characteristic is its economic policy. 

The events which have led to the formation of the new Labour 
Party afford an example of the successive periods of fervid enthu- 
siasm, gradual moderation, and final compromise through which 
most popular movements pass. ‘'The Trade Unions in Great 
Britain are the greatest bulwarks against Socialism.” Twenty 
years ago such a dictum as this was a commonplace. How has 
it come about that now Socialists and Trade Unionists are found 
working together in a combined party? 

Readers of Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s history of Trade Unionism 
will remember that they leave their subject at the height of the 
controversy between the ” Old ” and the ” New ” Unionists. It 
was not until the London dock strike of 1888 that the New Union- 
ists were regarded as a serious force. Now, however, men who 
had conducted to success a strike which stirred the sympathy of 
the public on both sides of the globe, who had succeeded in organ- 
ising unskilled trades which had been untouched by the Old 
llnionists, and who had added about 200,000 men to the ranks of 
Trade Unionism, could no longer be dismissed as youthful vision- 
aries. It was at this period that the differences between the two 
schools were most shurply defined. Since the newly-formed 
Labour Party represents a compromise reached after nearly ten 
years’ conflict, the questions in dispute should be clearly under- 
stood. Some of these concerned only the inner organisation of 
the unions, such as the controversy on the wisdom of friendly 
benefits. In wider questions, however, there were two main 
points at issue. 

The first was that the older school distrusted appeals to the 
State, while the younger stood for a somewhat aggressive Social- 
ism. The group of middle-class sympathisers, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, Professor Beesley, Tom Hughes, and others, who had 
assisted the Unions to win the “Trade Union Charter ” in 1871 
and 1876, consisted mainly of mdividualistic Radicals. The older 
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leaders were naturally impressed by the views of those who had 
stood by them in the “heroic” period of Trade Union history. 
In the struggle over the “ Trade Union Charter,” moreover, they 
had adopted the laissez-faire position, and argued that the State 
should not interfere with their freedom to bargain collectively. 
The New Unionists, on the other hand, led by Mr. John Burns 
and Mr. Tom Mann, were, as is generally known, State Socialists 
of the most advanced type. 

The second question in dispute arose naturally out of the first. 
The Older Unionists wished their representatives in the House of 
Commons to act as an integral part of the Liberal Party. The 
younger school, whose Socialism had little to expect from Liberal 
politicians, fought for the formation of an independent party. 
This is the point at which the history of the movement is left by 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb. The means by which these opposing forces 
have been welded into a united Labour Party forms the latest 
chapter in the history of Trade Unionism. 

Before any approach to compromise could be made it was, of 
course, necessary that the two schools should learn to regard each 
other with greater tolerance. Gradually, it became evident that 
the bitterness of the first encounter was being forgotten. The 
New Unionists, in particular, grew more moderate as their power 
increased. Many of their leaders resigned their membership of 
• the Social Democratic Federation, which had led the way in intro- 
ducing Socialist theories into the Trade Unions. This organisa- 
tion, however, directed by disciples of Karl Marx, adopted an 
irreconcilable policy which, with the growth of a more moderate 
spirit, robbed it of its commanding influence over the younger 
Unionists. Its place was taken by the Independent Labour Party, 
formpd in 1893 to preach Socialism from a less uncompromising 
standpoint. 

Meanwhile, it was becoming increasingly evident each year 
that the future was with the younger school. Ofificial positions fell 
more and more into the hands of the New Unionists. For three 
successive years the chairmanship of the annual Congress was 
held by members of the younger party, who created much irrita- 
tion among their seniors by preaching their doctrines from the 
presidential chair. At last, at the Plymouth Congress of 1899, a 
decision was reached which called the new Labour Party into 
existence. A resolution was moved that a conference of “Co- 
operative, Socialistic, Trade Unions, and other working organisa- 
tions** be held “to devise ways^ and means for securing the 
return of an increased number of labour members to the next 
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Parliament.” The resolution was carried by 546,000 votes to 
434,000. The numbers may be taken to indicate the relative 
strength of the two schools. 

The conference was held in February, 1900, and resulted in the 
formation of the Jjabour Eepresentation Committee, consisting of 
representatives from Trade Unions and Socialistic societies. From 
this time forward the work of organising the new party proceeded 
rapidly. Its adherents, however, would probably acknowledge 
that its unlooked-for growth has been due to forces which they 
themselves did not set in operation. At first, indeed, it did not 
seem probable that the Labour Eepresentation Committee would 
represent the majority of Unionists; for there was, of course, 
nothing to compel the older school to join it. At its first annual 
Congress, in February, 1901, 376,000 members were affiliated to 
it. At the second, in February, 1902, it could claim 470,000 
members. Now, however, we come to the series of events which 
have pushed the new party rapidly to the front. 

In the middle of the previous year the House of Lords, by its 
now widely known judgment in the Taff Vale Eailway case, had 
abolished the hitherto undisputed privilege by which Trade Unions 
could not be sued. The railway company followed up this victory 
by suing the Amalgamated Society of Eailway Servants for acts 
committed during the Taff* Vale strike. The Society settled the 
suit privately by paying £23,000, a sum which absorbed about a 
twelfth of their accumulated funds. Had it not been for the 
judgment delivered by the House of Lords no action at all could 
have been brought. Trade Unions, therefore, suddenly learnt 
that their funds had been laid open to enormous drains from a 
source against which they had hitherto been absolutely secure. 
We can well understand that there was no exaggeration in» the 
report of the Huddersfield Congress that ‘ ‘ this one case puts in the 
shade every other in the Trade Union movement and the public 
Press of the country at the present moment and for some time 
past.” 

This series of events influenced the Older Unionists where 
general arguments might have failed. By February of last year 
the members affiliated to the Labour Eepresentation Committee 
had sprung up to 861,160, an increase of 83 per cent, in a year. 
During the by-elections which have occurred within the last two 
years, the Committee has put forward six candidates, of 'whom 
three have been returned to the House of Commons. Forty-eight 
candidates have at present been selected for the next General 
Election. 
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The new party has been described as a compromise between the 
Old and the New Unionists. What is the basis of this compro- 
mise? This can be seen by examining the proceedings of its 
annual conferences. The Old Unionists have completely given 
way on the question of forming an independent party. The reso- 
lution passed last year, and now generally known as the “New- 
castle ” resolution, pledges the candidates and members of Par- 
liament attached to the Committee to * ‘ strictly abstain from iden- 
tifying themselves with, or promoting the interests of, any section 
of the Liberal or Conservative parties.” The New Unionists, on 
their part, do not insist on definitely pledging their members to 
Socialism. A resolution was moved at the first annual conference 
asserting that “ the final object of all democratic effort must be 
. . . the creation of an Industrial Commonwealth, founded upon 
the common ownership and control of land and capital,” and was 
rejected without a division. That this rejection did in reality 
represent a compromise, was shown by the withdrawal of the 
Social Democratic Federation, the organisation containing the 
irreconcilable Socialists. 

Although, however, the party shows its tactical wisdom by not 
pledging its members to any dogma, it would scarcely be denied 
that collectivism will be the foundation of its policy. One cannot 
read the reports of the annual Trade Union Congresses without 
•realising that the one common principle which binds together the 
various resolutions on social policy is that of collectivism. More- 
over, the real source of the enthusiasm and the stern sense of 
discipline which dominates the new organisation is to be found 
in the Independent Labour Party — a body of avowed Socialists. 
The leaders of British Socialism, however, evidently realise that 
their^ wider schemes — such as the nationalisation of land, mines, 
or railways — are too far out of sight to be emphasised at present. 
Their immediate demands therefore may be expected to be com- 
paratively moderate, and will not commit their advocates to the 
full programme of Socialism. Old-age pensions, the taxation of 
site values, legislation dealing with housing, with the unemployed, 
and with ^ the legal position of Trade Unions, and other proposals 
already advocated by many Radical politicians will keep the party 
employed for years enough to come. 

The importance of the new party to the economic student is 
now evident. Its intention of “ raising the condition of the people 
as a distinct issue “ must be supported by some sort of economic 
reasoning. In fact, the speeches of Labour leaders, however they 
may impress the professional economist, already consist largely of 
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attempts at economic analysis. Professor Marshall has lately 
made an appeal for “a larger number of sympathetic students, 
who have studied working-class problems in a scientific spirit.” 
The need is rendered more urgent by the entrance of this new 
force into our national life. 

■ H. B. Lbbs Smith. 

Note.— Since some of the Internal difficulties of the new Committee have been 
lately brought before the readers of the Economic Joxjbnal, an explanation may 
make the situation clear. It has been pointed out that many of the Older 
Unionists did not join the Committee because of any radical change in their 
opinions, but under the stimulus of the Taff Vale judgment. It is not surprising 
therefore that they should betray a continual tendency to forsake a position taken 
up for a somewhat inadequate reason. These Labour leaders are undoubtedly in a 
false position. They cannot consistently belong to an organisation founded upon a 
basis of rigid independence and at the same time work in conjunction with any 
section of either of the two older parties. The disputes in which they are involved 
can, therefore, have only one ending. The rebellious members will be compelled to 
either leave the Committee or obey its fundamental rule. 


Letter prom Japan. 

L — War Budget. 

The origin, object, and justification of our war with Russia 
are so evident that it is useless to dwell upon them. Japan awaited 
patiently a peaceful answer from Russia for many months. But 
when the hope of peace vanished, she prepared actively for* war. 
The economic losses borne by her during the long suspense w^re 
beyond conception, such was the spirit of depression and non- 
activity prevailing throughout the country. Accordingly, when 
by the rupture of diplomatic negotiations the question was decided , 
a great relief was experienced by the country, and especially by 
the masses. Everyone was satisfied. The only question left was 
how to meet the expenses of the war. 

Some upheld the view that all the supplies should be raised by 
borrowing, without taxes, and some just the reverse; but the 
Government took up the fair and wise policy of using both means. 
However, the temporary measures taken in February, to bridge 
over the pressing necessity until the assettibling of the Diet, form 
an exception. The whole of the expenses already appropriated, 
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amounting to 166,000,000 yen, were to be met by advances and 
loans, such being unavoidable under, the circumstances. 


Advances from special resources ^ 

Short loans 

Treasury bonds 


.Yen. 

26,000,000 

31,000,000 

100,000,000 


Total 


156,000,000 


When the Diet met in March, the War Budget was presented 
by the Government, the sum total of the scheme being : — 


Expenses. 

Yen. 

Expenses of the war 380,000,000 

Keserve fund 40,000,000 


Eeceipts. 

Yen. 

Increased taxation 68,000,000 

Retrenchment and post- 
ponement 47,000,000 

Advances from special re- 
sources 26,000,000 

National debts and short 
loans 280,000,000 


420,000,000 


420,000,000 


Although the Diet was ready to give unconditional support to 
the Government, some slight deduction was deemed expedient, the 
comparison of the Government scheme and the amendment being 
as follows : — 



Bfitlmated. 

Amended. 


Yen. 

Yen. 

Land tax 

26,943,918 

23,936,218 

Income tax^ 

6,287,315 

6,287,315 

Profession tax 

6,036,199 

5,036,199 

Tax dn sake 

178,484 

178,484 

*tt II exported from Okinawa ... ... 

■ 5,398 

6,898 

11 soy 

1,138,952 

1,138,952 

11 sugar 

7,402,317 

8,212,882 

„ mining 

79,115 

79,116 

„ exchanges 

582,846 

632,846 

Customs duties 

1,779,010 

2,330,633 

Tax on salt 

2,836,791 

Canoelled. 

„ silk stuffs 

4,183,885 


„ woollen stuffs 

2,138,661 

2,138,661 

„ kerosene oil 

1,116,875 

1,238,599 

Stamp duty 

3,652,749 

3,620,797 

State monopolies 

7,061,926 

8,466,285 

Total 

68,873,440 

62,201,87d 


^ Xu this ars included State railways, Government factories, and various funds, 
which are descrihed in the Economic Joubmal of September, 1902, in the Letter 
item Japan/’ (p. 486 
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The deduction in taxation of about 6,000,000 yen was thus 
made good. 


Yen. 

Increased taxation 62,000,000 

Betrenchment and postponement 48,000,000 

Advances frojn special resources 80,000,000 

National debts and short loans 280,000,000 

Total 420,000,000 


If to this we add the ins and outs of the temporary measures, 
the total comes up to — 


Expbnditubb. 


Beceipts. 



Yen. 


Yen. 

Expenses sanctioned 

by 

Increased taxation 

62,000,000 

temporary measures 

... 156,000,000 

Betrenchment and post- 


Expenses of the war... 

... 380,000,000 

ponement 

48,000,000 

Beserve fund 

... 40,000,000 

Advances from special re- 



1 

sources 

55,000,000 



National debts and short 



676,000,000 1 

loans 

411,000,000 




576,000,000 


II.— National Debt. 

The burden of increased taxation is far from being too oppres- 
sive. The retrenchment and postponement of 48,000,000 yen, out 
of the total annual expenditures of about 250,000,000 yen, is not 
an insurmountable difficulty. The advances of 56,000,000 yen 
from various special resources is a still more easy affair, when 
we consider that the total fund owned by them comes up to 
nearly 110,000,000 yen, not including their so-called fixed capital 
of about 150,000,000 yen. 

The last and the largest item is the National Debt. Of coyrse 
the Bank of Japan is able to advance any amount of short loans to 
the Government. But, after all, they must be paid back with the 
money obtained by the flotation of funded debts. The first call 
was made in March for 100,000,000 yen, the terms being as 
follows : — (1) The Bonds are of seven kinds, of 26 , 60, 100, 500, 
1,000, 5,000, and 10,000 yen. (2) The Bonds are redeemable in 
five years from the date of issue. (3) The interest is 6 per cent, 
per annum, and shall be paid half-yearly in June and December. 
(4) -The minimum price of the Bonds is 96 yen per 100 yen face 
value. (5) Subscriptions for less than 200 yen and those putting 
up the price above 95 per cent, shall not be abated. (6) Subscrip- 
tion received from 1st to 10th of March. (7) Allotment will be 
made on or before 21st March. ’ (8) Payments to be made in eight 
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instalments, between March and November. The patriotism of 
the people made the result far better than expected, the amount 
being over-subscribed nearly five times. Moreover, 51,573,875 yen 
being taken up by small subscriptions, and 33,439,675 yen being 
covered by those who were ready to pay more than 96 per cent. , 
only 4-100 of the total amount was allotted to general subscribers. 

Thus it is clear that ample room is left for the further issue of 
internal loans, and when we consider that Japan, with her popu- 
lation and resources, has not more than about five hundred millions 
yen debts, of which those placed in London are less than 
200,000,000 yen, it is evident that external financial aid can safely 
be given, in case she requires it for the fulfilment of her desires, 
which are nothing else than her own preservation, the peace of 
the Orient, and the extension of international trade. 

Some such aid has, in fact, been obtained in London and New 
York, The essential points about the new loan are reported as 
follows : — (1) J£10,000,000 of Sterling Bonds are issued at .493 10s. 
per £100 in London and New York, £1 being made equivalent 
to 4*87 U.S, $. (2) The rate of interest is 6 per cent, per annum. 

(3) Although the bonds are redeemable in seven years, yet after the 
lapse of three years they can be paid back at any time, provided six 
months’ previous notice is given. (4) The matured coupons and 
certificates of redemption can be used in the payment to the 
Imperial Japanese Customs at the rate of 2^. OJd. per one yen. (5) 
The redemption of the bonds is secured as the first charge on the 
Imperial Customs revenues. 

IIL--Yellow Peril 

With “ men, ships, and money,” Japan may be sure of suc- 
ceeding in her aspirations. But possibly it may be feared that 
success will make her too powerful. Such a fear is quite vain, and 
nothing is so groundless and ridiculous as the talk about ‘ ‘ the 
yellow peril,” Asiatic hordes,” and the like. The sole aim of 
Japan is to preserve herself. For her safety the integrity of 
Korea and China is a matter of vital importance. Moreover, the 
so-called Chinese ” open door” is necessary not only for the 
Japanese trade but for that of all nations. If any aggressive, 
despotic, and warlike Power is firmly seated in Manchuria, the 
trade of the world will be hampered and restricted, people will be 
oppressed and kept in ignorance, and the peace of the Far East 
disturbed at the will of ambitious, monarchs and greedy generals. 
Therefdrei what Japan is now doing, with enormous loss of life 
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and money, is to clear the field for the rest of the world, opening 
a big market for their goods. 

By all means the Chinese market must never be allowed to be 
closed to the commercial world, and if any Power threatens to 
disturb or close ;t, all mercantile nations must act together for 
its* safety and preservation. 


IV, — Reforms in China, 

Though a little out of place a few words about the reform of 
Chinese currency may not be useless. 

In China, there exists no money in the strict sense of the term, 
silver bullion and copper coins being used as the medium of 
exchange. The great inconveniences resulting from this not only 
cause loss to the Chinese, but greatly affect the foreigners who 
have commercial relations with China. Moreover, by the fall of 
the price of silver the burden of the Chinese Government, in 
respect of the payment of the indemnity, is becoming heavier. 
Such are the reasons why we must now establish a stable monetary 
system in China, to be enforced throughout the country. The 
following points are desirable to be observed in the carrying out 
of the reform :~(1) The coinage and the issue of money shall be 
monopolised by the central Government. (2) A gold mono- 
metallism shall be adopted. At first it may be begun from the 
open ports, to be gradually extended to the whole country after 
certain years. (3) Both the standard gold coins and the sub- 
sidiary silver coins shall be, if possible, similar to those of Japan. 
(4) The present Chinese and foreign silver coins as well as several 
copper coins shall be prohibited after certain years*. These qpins 
may be purchased at their intrinsic value, and used for the re- 
coinage of new subsidiary coins. (6) The central bank shall be 
authorised to issue convertible notes and be empowered to act 
for the unification of currency, and the consolidation of public 
debt, and to take over the receipt as well as the disbursement of 
Government money. (6) In case the gold production of China or 
the fund to purchase silver bullion is not sufficient, the loan for 
carrying out the new system may be raised abroad. 

•Now is the time, when there does not exist any “ monetary 
system” in China, to carry out the required reform, thereby 
avoiding future difficulties and present anomalies. The reform 
of the monetary system in China is a question not only for the 
country itself but for the rest of the world. Unhappily, as the 
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condition of that country does not permit the carrying out of the 
reform with its own unaided hand,. we must give assistance to 
the Government, to make good the present state of finance which 
is greatly corrupted and hopelessly confused. 

Even China herself is now feeling the inconveniences of her 
deranged system of currency. By her appeal the plan of reform 
was taken up by the United States Government, and Prof. Jenks, 
one of its Commissioners, visited Japan before he went over 
to China. At his request a special committee was appointed in 
Japan to discuss the plan propounded by him, which was to issue 
a uniform silver coin to be circulated throughout China. The 
' views of the Japanese Committee seem to have been more or less 
divided, some going in for pure silver-monometallism, and some 
for that of gold. But after all, the majority entertained a 
compromise view which may thus be summed up Although 
it is advisable to let China adopt a gold standard on the same lines 
as Japan, yet if it were difficult to do so at once and at present 
on account of prevailing circumstances, the issue of uniform silver 
currency may be far better than to leave the country in the cliaos 
which prevails at present. At the same time any artificial means 
of keeping up the price of silver is futile and difficult to carry out.** 

Political and economical reforms in China are the first 
requisites for her integrity and prosperity, which are again 
necessary for the advancement of her foreign trade. Japan has 
no other ambition than to see China unmolested, preserved, 
reformed, and progressing. Consequently, those nations whose 
aim is peace and commerce must give moral support to Japan in 
her contest against aggression, despotism, restriction, and dark- 
ness. 


V,— Future Forecast, 

The final outcome of the war is difficult to foretell. But this 
much is certain, that Japan is ready to fight out the war by herself 
till she brings Bussia to reason, and gets sufficient guarantees 
for the integrity of China and the safety of Korea, as well as the 
‘*open door** for the commerce of the world. Much time, life, 
and money may be required before the desired result is arrived 
at. For this Japan is not only fully prepared in respect not only 
of military and naval forces but also financial requirements. 
Thanks to her, having obtained^ supremacy on the sea, her trade, 
foreign and domestic, is carried on. as usual. Therefore, however 
long the war may drag on, she has nothing to fear. Not only that, 
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but both her Government and people are devoting their attention 
to retrenchment of expenses, on one side and expansion of produc- 
tive power on the other. 

As an example of economic activity, just a passing account 
of the newest bapk established by the Government may be given. 
The Nipponikogyo Ginko, or the Industrial Bank of Japan, which 
was denominated Japan Credit Mobilier in the previous letter, and 
the establishment of which was much delayed, commenced its 
business in April, 1902. Its capital is ten million yen (about 
<£‘1,000,000), divided into 100,000 shares, held by the Imperial 
Household, and by many wealthy people of the country. It chiefly, 
deals in (1) Public securities, as well as general stocks and shares. 
(2) The custody of deposits and goods placed under its care. (3) 
The business of a trust company. 

The bank, by force of a special Act, is placed under the direct 
supervision of the Government, and is empowered to issue 
debentures to the extent of five times its paid-up capital, 
and the Government guarantees a dividend of 5 per cent, 
on ‘ its shares during the first five years of its establish- 
ment. ^'he fact that applications for its shares covered three times 
the prescribed number in a single day, would go to show that the 
public place the greatest confidence in the bank, and that its 
establishment was most timely for the purpose of supplying the 
funds necessary for industrial undertakings, and for serving as 
an important organ of bringing foreign capital into the country. 
This function was first fulfilled by the sale in October 1902, of 
50,000,000 yen of Government Bonds in London. 

When the present war is over, activity will be called forth in 
commerce and industry, causing great increase iij the demand 
and supply of capital. .Then this bank must be found useful, both 
to those who are in need of capital, and to those who are in search 
of the best and safest way of investing their capital. Among others 
the utility of the bank must be greatest to foreign capitalists, as 
one of the chief aims of the establishment of the bank is to give 
information, facility, and safety to foreign capitalists. 

JUICHI SOYBDA 

... {CofreBp<ytidmt for Japan) 

The Tbbasury, Tokyo, 

May 10,^1904 
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Eeceni Official. Papers 

The Thirty-fourth Annual Report of the Deputy-Master of the 
, Mint (1903). . . . [O’. 2,137.] 

-Is distinguished by an estimate of the amount of gold in 
circulation, made by Mr. T. K. Eose. On the assumption that 
the condition of the sovereign currency has been maintained 
without improvement or deterioration for the last five years, the 
mean annual cost of maintenance has been £9,420, also the mean 
annual less on a sovereign proves to be 0 05d. The amount 
maintained is therefore £45,216,000. A like calculation gives for 
the value of the half-sovereigns in active circulation £18,500,000— 
in all £63,500,000 [presumably exclusive of Ileserves]. 


Report on Strikes and Lock-outs in the United Kingdom in 
1903. . . . [C^ 2,112.] 

The number of persons affected by strikes and the aggregate 
number of working days lost were less in 1903 than in any other 
year on record. The results were mostly in favour of the 
employers. 


Report on Changes in Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in 
the United Kingdom in 1903. . . . [C^. 2,199.] 

The net result of changes in rates affecting 897,000 work- 
people was a decrease of £38,300 in weekly wages (£72,700 in 
1902, £77 ,300' in 1901). Though there was no change of rates in 
the cotton industry, there was a considerable diminution of earn- 
ings. The change in hours worked was slight — not quite 15,500 
hours per week in the working-time of not quite 7,500 workpeople. 


The Fourth Financial and Economical Annual of Japan (1904) 
presents, besides valuable statistics, beautiful specimens of 
•coloured diagrams. 
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Labour Notes. 

Little change in the general jconditions of employment has 
taken place during the past three months, and it is noteworthy 
that so far there is no sign of a repetition of the rapidly deteriorat- 
ing conditions of the summer months of last year. At the end of 
July the percentage of unemployed shown by the Labour Gazette 
chart was 6’1 per cent., as compared with 6*0 per cent, at the end 
of March. The absence of any marked movement in the curve 
has been accompanied by a general fixity as regards the relative 
positions of the trades on the returns from which the curve is 
traced, the ship-building group still retaining its unsatisfactory 
pre-eminence of the high percentage of those out of work. At the 
end of July the percentage in this group was 12*9. 


In the cotton trade , although the general conditions of employ- 
ment have improved, it has been judged prudent again to reduce 
the working hours from 47| to 40 per week, the temporary rise 
to the longer time having risked the future too greatly. Mr. 
Macara, the President of the Master Cotton-Spinners’ Federation, 
in advocating the return to a 40 hours’ week, complains somewhat 
severely of the action of the ' ‘ disloyal few ’ ’ among the employers* 
“who have entirely ignored all efforts to arrest disaster to the 
industry as a whole,” and asserts that, had it not been for the 
organised effort that has been on the whole so loyally carried out 
“the mills would now have been stopped for want of raw material, 
and the operatives would consequently have been idle.” The 
movement towards the future regulation of the trade has Jbeen 
considerably strengthened by the recent International Cotton 
Congress held in Zurich, at which “ there was a general agreement 
that there would have to be international combination in the 
future, and a determination on the part of the employers’ associa- 
tions in the various countries to perfect their organisations.” 


At hopae, partly through the somewhat depressed conditions 
of ‘trade, partly through the altered legal position in which the 
Trade Unions find themselves in consequence of the Taff Vale 
and other judgments, and still more, perhaps, through the lessons 
that experience is constantly giving that the surest basis of satis- 
factory conditions is the maintenance of peace, a conciliatory tone 

K K 2 
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prevails in the ranks of organised labour. There is a good deal 
of political expectancy, but that highly composite body described 
as the wage-earning classes seems nevertheless to be more 
conscious of the limitations of its own powers of effective cohesion. 
Beneath the surface of sectional organisation we appear to be 
learning, by sure degrees, the essentially organic nature not only 
of our political, but of our industrial life. 


Meanwhile, for this country, there has come the Report of 
the Physical Deterioration Committee as a fresh reminder that 
it is not in the committee-room or the council -chamber or the 
factory, that many of the most fundamental reforms have to be 
inaugurated, but in much simpler and in more domestic ways — in 
the safeguarding of personal health, in the management of young 
children, and in the care of the home. 


Theee recent manifestations of the different activities, of the 
co-operative principle may be noted, and, firstly, the coming-of- 
age celebration of the Women’s Cooperative Guild. This society 
has grown from the handful of members that had joined it in 1884 
Jo the present total of nearly 20,000, and is now, through the 
finer influence that women can often exercise, in education, in 
the promotion of hygienic reform, and in the spread of co-opera- 
tion in poor neighbourhoods, making itself felt as a very genuine 
influence in the whole co-operative movement. 


Accoeding to recent returns made by those interested in the 
application of co-operation to forms of industrial co-partner- 
ship, the number of societies that rank as such has increased from 
15 in 1883 to 126 in 1903, and the sales from £160,751 to 
.£3,226,630. The distinctive figure in these societies — the divi- 
dend on wages — is not known for 1883, but for 1893 the amount 
given is £8,225, as compared with £23,356 in 1903. All the 
figures thus show an advance which, though considerable, still 
leaves the totals small, and their significance has to he looked 
for, perhaps, rather in the modified application of the under- 
lying principle in other fields of industry than in themselves. 
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By far the most important and successful of these applications 
in this country at the present time is that of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company, in which about £200,000 of the company’s 
stock is now held by its employees, and in which the bonus to 
labour, distributed last year, amounted to about £32,000. “ We 

hdve now,” as Sir George Livesey said in a recent address 
to the participants, “grown into a co-partnership,” and he truly 
describes the present constitution of the company as “ a great, 
valuable, and successful experiment.” It is no wonder that, 
capitalistic though the basis of the company is, Mr. E. 0. Green- 
ing, in his recent inaugural address at the Co-operative Congress 
of 1904, should have described it as a complete illustration of the 
adoption of the co-operative principle of co-partnership — a mani- 
festation of the common interests of custom, capital, and labour. 

Ernest Aves 


Current Topics. 

The labours of the Anti-Corn Law League are thrown 
into the shade by those of the Tariff Eeform League and the 
Imperial Tariff Committee. Eighteen and a half million leaflets 
are stated to have been distributed by the middle of last June. 
Twenty-nine thousand of them were in Welsh, and nineteen 
thousand were specially intended for women. They consist of 
fifty-four different sets, of which that on “the decay of our export 
trade in manufactured goods ” has had the largest circulation. The 
leaflets have been reinforced by four hundred and twenty 
thousand cartoons and posters. The work of the lecturers has, 
up to the present, been chiefly confined to the Midlands, but 
within this area meetings have been held in almost every town 
and village. 


With reference to a passage in the article on Economic Theory 
and Fiscal Policy, which we print above. Professor Marshall 
made the following explanation in Section E of the British 
Association^ where the paper was read. He regretted that the 
atta'ck which a minority of economists had made upon the 
Manifesto issued by the majority had been renewed. Hitherto 
he had refused to reply, or even correct misinterpretation. But, if 
silence were maintained now, ;those who signed would seem to 
acquiesce in the version given. Mr. Price had said that the 
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Manifesto was mainly negative. The only fault that he 
(Professor Marshall) had to find with-it was that there were one 
or two sentences which seemed to be constructive, and there 
was no room for construction in so short a document. He was 
abroad when it was written, and could not speak in details for 
the motives of others. But he himself objected to all manifestoes 
by economists on political questions, and consented to sign only 
because, in an epoch-making speech in the House of Commons, 
a great Statesman had laid down the corner-stone of his policy 
in a sentence — (he w^as quoting from memory) — “It is mathe- 
matically certain that the importation of goods which could be pro- 
duced at home diminishes employment.” He would have liked 
the Manifesto to consist of the quotation of this sentence with 
the statement that its signatories did not agree with it. He 
himself would never use the word ‘ ‘ mathematical ” in a case 
of that kind. But the chief corner-stone of policy would rather 
be that sentence inverted, omitting the word “ mathematically.” 
For it was generally true that the less employment is required in 
order to produce a certain effect, the larger is the surplus available 
for wages in all trades. Of course, this does not mean that any 
violent change is good. To abolish Protection suddenly would 
throw people out of employment, and no Free-trader proposed any 
violent change, 

[From the ” Standard.**'] 

A COMMITTEE has been appointed by the President of the Board 
of Agriculture to inquire “ whether there is any evidence to show 
that preferential treatment is given by the railway companies of 
Great Britain^to foreign and colonial agricultural produce as com- 
pared with home produce. “ Meanw^hile, there has been a 
correspondence on the subject in the Times, in which letters 
have appeared from Sir G. S. Gibb, of the North-Eastern Eailway 
(April 30th), and from the writer of the articles on “The 
Organisation of Agriculture “ (May 24th), whose fourth article 
also deals with the question (May 2nd). Mr. W. M. Acworth, 
in a short letter on May 27th, suggests that the farmer has more 
to hope for from “a reduction of the salesman’s charges than 
those of the railway companies. “ 


The Mansion House Committee on the unemployed, originally 
appointed in 1896, was reorganised last winter, in order to con- 
duct a relief scheme on a novel plan suggested by Canon Barnett. 
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Some estimate of its results is now possible. The main object 
of the scheme was to separate the deserving unemployed from the 
unemployable. The comuCiittee attempted to secure this object 
by subjecting applicants for aid to a test which should be 
automatic. Those who applied for relief were separated from 
their families, *and sent a considerable distance out of Loudon 
to work upon the land. For two days in each fortnight they were 
permitted to return to London, in order to see their families and 
look for employment. 


It was expected that the prospect of enforced absence from 
the attractions of the town, combined with continuous work, 
would be sufficient to deter the unemployable class from taking 
advantage of the scheme. This was the only test, as both food 
and payment were on an unusually generous scale. From certain 
figures with which we have been supplied, it seems doubtful 
whether this test was sufficiently stringent to exclude the casual 
labourer. Out of 467 persons sent into the country, only thirty- 
eight left with a prospect of obtaining employment, 247 were 
still dependent upon the relief work when it came to an end, and 
154 left for reasons which can be classed as unsatisfactory. 


The formation of the North Wales Quarries (Limited) was one 
of the incidental results of the prolonged dispute at the Penrhyn 
quarries. The new company was financed by a number of 
co-operative societies, in order to provide employment for as many 
as possible of the men displaced by the Penrhyn strike. The 
report of the Co-operative Union states that the new quarries 
“are now being catried on profitably and employ nearly 300 
men.” 


Failures have been frequent enough among these cooperative 
societies, which consist of associations of “producers.” But 
they are so rare among those formed by associations of “con- 
sumers” that it is worth while to record the collapse of the 
Mexborough Cooperative Store. One of the reasons given for the 
failure indicates a tendency which is the cause of frequent com- 
plaint among the servants of these societies, the unwillingness of 
the committee to pay for the lull services of a competent secretary. 
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The Australian Labour Ministry fell on the 12th of August. 
Its leading economic proposals were : — (1) A bill to nationalise 
the tobacco trade. (2) A banking bill, under which chartered 
banks were to hold one-third of their cash reserve in Government 
notes. (3) A federal old age pensions bill. (4) A federal arbitra- 
tion bill, embracing the employes of the State railways. (5) ‘A 
bill to exclude Kanaka labourers from the sugar plantations. The 
arbitration bill empowered the Court to direct an employer to 
engage trade unionists in preference to non-unionists. It is on 
this point that the Ministry was defeated. 


We have received from Mrs. Fawcett, with reference to her 
review of Women's Industries in the June number of the 
Economic Journal, the following portion of a letter written to 
her by a correspondent whose bona fides she guarantees : — “I have 
been reading with interest your contribution to the Economic 
Journal of the month of June, and note particularly your 
remarks on page 297 , with regard to women being taught the use 
of the linotype machine. It may interest you to know that a 
considerable proportion of the linotype machines now in use in 
Prance are run by women, and run with perfect success, their 
work being in all respects equal to the work of men, although 
naturally, the economic position of women being what it is, not 
**"So highly paid. At the Paris Exhibition of 1900 the best operator 
of the American installation of machines engaged in setting up 
the Paris Exhibition number of the Neto York Times was a woman, 
whose speed was appreciably higher than that of any man there ; 
and this speed was obtained not less by her skilful reading of 
manuscripts, vrhich eliminated nearly all literal errors from her 
work, and consequently saved time in corrections, than by her 
manual dexterity, which was equal to the best. You are strictly 
right in saying that it is the opposition of the Trade Unions that 
prevents women now operating linotype machines.'' 


The new branch of economic instruction at Oxford, which 
we mentioned in a former number (Economic Journal, Vol. 
XIII, p. 278) begins to flourish, though unsupported by any con- 
tribution from University funds. The progress whicti has been 
made cannot be better described than by an extract from a state- 
ment prepared by the Secretary of the newly-founded Committee 
for Economics. 
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By a Statute passed in Trinity Term, 1903, the University 
of Oxford provided for the grant of a Diploma in Economics, as 
the result of an Examination following on a course of study, and 
for the appointment of a Committee to make (1), regulations for 
the conduct of this Examination, and (subject to the approval 
of Convocation) for the admission of Candidates thereto, and 
(2), arrangements for lectures and instruction on Economics to 
be given within the University. In pursuance of the provisions 
of the Statute a Committee for Economics was constituted in 
Michaelmas Term, 1903; courses of Instruction have been 
arranged to commence with the beginning of the Academical 
year in October, 1904 ; and the first Annual Examina- 
tion will be held in June, 1905. The Statute was intro- 
duced in response to a memorial asking for a larger 
recognition of Economics among the subjects prescribed 
for study and examination at Oxford than had hitherto 
been accorded. The memorial, which was signed by a great 
number of resident members of Convocation, coincided in time 
with similar movements originating in other academic centres. 
These fnovements were started amid different surroundings and 
have been conducted on different lines. The objects, to which 
they have been specially directed in each case, and the actual 
schemes, in which they have issued, have been marked by differ- 
ences of detail suited to their respective environment. But this #• 
variety of detail, distinguishing especially the projects contem- 
plated in the older Universities from the more technical experi- 
ments attempted in those newer seats of academic education 
which are located in manufacturing and commercial centres, has 
been combined with certain common characteristics. The general 
motives which have prompted, and the broad influences which 
have guided, these different but allied movements, have presented 
similarities no less noteworthy than their differences. On the 
one hand it has been widely felt that the conditions of the times 
tend inevitably to give greater prominence to economic subjects. 
As one consequence, the body of reasoned knowledge, which has 
sometimes been briefly defined as the ‘science of business,* 
may be fairly expected to assume a more important place in the 
curricula of instruction in our Universities. ‘ Business matters ’ 
have at ahy rate become a more frequent and engrossing con- 
cern in the* subsequent career of an increasing number of those 
who spend at Oxford or elsewhere some years of preparatory 
study before they enter on the active work of their lives. On 
the other hand it is notorious that in foreign countries, and not . 
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least conspicuously in those, like Germany and the United States, 
which have become our most formidable competitors in trade 
and industry, the subject of Economics has been assigned a 
position in the front rank of University studies. Considerations 
like these have suggested such fresh departures in Great Britain 
as the creation of a Faculty of Commerce at the new University 
of Birmingham, and the introduction of a Curriculum in Econo- 
mics at the old University of Cambridge. Similar movements 
distinguished by differences of detail have attracted attention in 
other academic centres ; and at Oxford a larger opportunity for 
systematic instruction in Economics and for regular examination 
in the subject is now being offered by the arrangement of lectures 
and classes, and by the grant of a Diploma.’’ 

It is hoped that the opportunity thus presented will be em- 
braced by different descriptions of students, whose varying re- 
quirements have received consideration in framing the scheme 
of examination and of preliminary instruction. 

“The Statute,’’ continues the Secretary, “has been drawn 
on lines similar to those followed in the case of other 
Diplomas previously established (e.gf., in the Theory, 
History, and Practice of Education and in Geography), 
jfvhich stand to some extent apart from the regular 
courses of study and examination in the University. It 
has accordingly been possible to secure considerable elasticity 
in the regulations for the admission of students both to the 
Examination and to the preliminary Instruction. It may be 
expected in consequence that on the one hand some students may 
be enabled to combine their reading for an University degree (on 
one*or other of the prescribed lines) with simultaneous study for 
the Diploma in Economics, or to supplement their regular course 
by subsequently qualifying for the Diploma, and on the other 
hand that it will be possible for some, who are unable, or un- 
willing, to seek the ordinary degree, or to spend the full time 
requisite for this purpose, to become candidates for the Examina- 
tion for the Diploma in Economics, and to avail themselves of 
the courses of Instruction. . . . Particulars of the subjects to be 
offered in the Examination have been issued by the •^Committee 
for Economics. In the preparation of this scheme an endeavour 
has been made to mpet the needs of the different classes of 
candidates for whom the Diploma is intended. The requirement 
of a general knowledge of the principles of Economics, and of the 
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Commercial and Industrial History of Great Britain and Ireland 
during the last two centuries, is combined with freedom of choice 
in the selection of particular subjects for special study. Candidates 
may be guided in their decision by the desire to gain a close 
acquaintance with some one or other of these subjects, in view of 
the probable demands of a contemplated career, or the immediate 
attractions of individual interest. . . . Candidates will be per- 
mitted to offer, in lieu of one of the two Special Subjects 
required, a dissertation, in the subject of which they will be 
examined viva voce,** 


The German Soziales Museum, named after the well-known 
** Musee Sociale ** at Paris, was opened on the first day of April, 
1903. Its statutes provide for (1) Archives and a library on socio* 
logy. (2) A bureau of information on social and industrial better- 
ment. (3) Free legal advice to employers, and to working-men 
alike, in wages or contract matters. The archives now contain 
nearly 10,000 pamphlets and reports, the library 600 books. So far 
110 inquiries relating to social and industrial betterment have re- 
ceived replies. The Law Department has handled about 13,000 
cases, mostly between employer and employed. Thus the museum 
is intended to place at the disposal of the lawmaker, catalogued and 
systematised, precedents and statistical material hitherto 
scattered far and wide, if obtainable at all ; to aid municipalities 
in carrying out their social programmes ; to show the manufacturer 
how to improve the hygienic conditions in his establishments ; to 
instruct employers and working men as to their rights and duties ; 
to properly direct philanthropically inclined persons, lest their 
schemes become failures. • 


Political economy, as well as Psychology, is a loser by the 
death of Mr, G. Tarde, which occurred last May. His position 
on the wide stand of two sciences is indicated by the title of his 
original work, Psychologic Economique — (reviewed in the 
Economic Journal last year, vol. xiii, p. 615.) 


• Db. J.*H. Hollander is now Professor Hollander, of Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. He is at present on ar mission 
of inquiry into the financial, or rather fiscal, position of Oklahoma 

and the conjoint Indian Eesepe. 
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Pbofessoe SEiiiGMAN has accepted the ofiSoe of Corres- 
pondent in the United States to the Eoyal Economic Society. 
Professor Taussig, who long held the office, though now well 
enough to return to his academic work at Harvard University, 
is still under the necessity of husbanding his strength. The 
Eoyal Economic Society is fortunate in continuing to have for 
its American Correspondent an economist who is well known 
in Europe as well as America, The continuity of distinction was 
not interrupted when Professor Carver temporarily took the place 
of Professor Taussig during the illness of the latter. 



RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


The Economic Review. 

July, 1904. 

Political Economy and the Tariff Problem. 

English economists are only beginning to be affected by the 
stirring of the intellectual waters. In Germany eleven years ago 
Professor* Fuchs in his Commercial Policy of England anticipated 
the policy of Colonial preference with taxation of food. Wagner 
in his Agricultural and Industrial State exhibits the condition of 
British trade as a warning to Germany. In France " the old rigid 
orthodoxy is broken down.” In America Professor Taussig, though 
he maintains that “ the protection of iron involved a loss to tha 
country in its initial stages ”... has “ reached a position of impartial 
objectivity.” The writer exhorts his colleagues to “ abandon the vain 
task of universal protest, and give their assistance in the practical 
work of a reasonable opportunism.” 

A Comparison of Exports to the United States, European Protective 
States, and our Colonies. B. Ellingeb. Charity Organisation. 
W. A. Bailwakd. Chinese Labour. H. Kibke.* Our Savings 
Banks. H. W. Wolff. Eeferring unfavourably to the Parlia- 
mentary Inquiry of 1902. 


Journal of the Boyal Statistical Society. 

June, 1904. 

Statistics of London Traffic. E. S. Habpeb. The Effect of Workmen’s 
■ComvenSation Acts. W. H. Tozee. 
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The Nineteenth Qentury, 

June, 1904. 

Warp and Woof, H. J. Tennant, M.P. Mrs. Lyttelton’s drama 
does not exaggerate the oppression of employees. 

August. 

British Shipping and Fiscal Beform. Maequis op Gbaham. What is 
the Use of Gold Discoveries ? Eight Hon. Leonard Couetn-ey. 
Not much. 


Contemporary Review, 

July, 1904. 

German Professors and Protectionism, E. Bernstein. Professor Wagner 
and others are controverted. 


The Monthly Review, 

June, 1904. 

Free Trade the Foundation of Empire, J. St, Loe Straohey. 


The National Review, 

June, 1904. 

The Beal Cohden, H. W. Wilson. 

^Cobden was prepared to admit a corn tax of 2s, a quarter, and 
doubted the prudence of allowing a great people to depend on foreign 
supplies. There can be no explanation of his contradictory state* 
ments but flagrant insincerity.” 

July. 

Cobden and Cobdenism, L. J. Maxse. We must replace laissez faire 
by savoir faire f the applications of constructive economics to the 
Empire as a whole. 

August. 

Some Neglected Lessons, B. H. Inglis Falgrave. The ^ioultjural 
interest has lost about £2,500,000,000 since 1875. Proteotiou, 
however, is out of the question.** 
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The Independent Bemew, 

June, 1904. 

Trade Unions and the Law, Sir Charles Dilkb, M.P., Eiohard 
. Bell, M.P. 

July. 

First Garden City, The Chairman of the Company. A reply to 
Mr. Seebohm’s article in the May number. 

A National Policy. Sidney Webb. A plea for expenditure in main- 
taining a national minimum against “ parasitic industries. The 
writer ** can see no validity, no use, no hope — almost no sense — 
in “ the crude and inconsistent proposal for a Protectionist Tariff ; ** 
but regrets that the easy triumph over gross logical blunders 
should encourage laissez faire. The policy of the national 
minimum supplies the badly-needed intellectual principle on 
which to base the relations between central and local government. 
Diversion to public channels of the large part of private expendi- 
ture which is deteriorating to efficiency would be a public good. 

August, 1904. 

The Industrial Position of Women. Gertrude Tuckwell. State 
Legislation and reducing competition by collective bargaining are 
recommended. 


The April numbers, both of the Quarterly and Edinburgh Eeviev>, 
contain articles directed against the Balfour>Ghamberlain fiscal policy. 


The Yale Beview (Newhaven). 

Anti-Trust Bemedies under the Northern Securities Dpcisiom. E." B. 
Whitney. Workmen's Insurance in Germany. N. Pinkus. JPAe 
Psychology of German Workmen's Insurance. H, W. Farnam. 
Insurance has not taught thrift, but has weakened self-help. 


In the July and preceding numbers of La Biforma Sociale (Turin), 
the interesting publication of the Venetian public economy to which 
we alluded in our last (xiv., p. 344) is continued. 


Political Science Quarterly (Boston). 

June, 1904. 

Legal Monopoly. Alton D. Adams. “ The triumph of monoTOly can 
only come after private greed has darkened the ancient fights Of 
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common law.** Trusts and Trade Unions. Mabel Atkinson. In 
some industries trade unions facilitate capitalist combination and 
share its profits; in others, the organisation of the capitalists 
impedes that of the workers. 


The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 

Hobson^ s Theory of Distribution. Lauebnoe Lauohlin. The proposed 
reformation of the concepts, land, labour, and capital, are not 
accepted. Conditions affecting Beet-sugar Culture in the United 
States. G. W. Shaw. Wage Statistics in the Twelfth Census. 
Edith Abbott. Eeferring to the statistics noted above. Labour 
Insurance. I. M. Eubinow. Promotion before the Trusts. W. G. 
Langwobthy Taylor. 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 

June, 1904. 

Le Centenaire de Cohden. F. Passy. La rtforme monHaire de la 
Chine. A. Eaffalovich. 


July. 

• 

L* agriculture et la Liber U. P. Bonnard. Le troisUme centenaire de 
la Caisse dEpargne, 1604 — 1904. A. de Malaece. Le Mouve- 
ment financier et commercial, M. Zablet. Bevue des principales 
publications 6conomiq%ies de Vdtranger. Macquaet. Le libre- 
echange est-il un dogma ? Eouxel. U7i Episode du centenaire de 
Cohden. 


Bemie d* Economic Politique (Paris), 

May, 1904. 

Le travail domestiqm des femmes, son Evaluation Economique et sociale. 
Dr. Kaethe Schumacher. The domestic work of women is in 
general valued below its real worth. La hi fondamentale de la 
doctrine sociale de Marx. O. Karmin. Eeferring to F. Oppen- 
beiin*8 Das Grundgesetz des marxschen Gesellschaftslehre. Uex- 
pqrtation municipale d Dresde. M. Zagriatskopp. 


June. 

La dEsagrEgation sociale et la lutte des classes. E. Villey. La 
MunicipaUsation du sol en Allemagne. £. Fochibb. 
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. July. 

De la suppression ou de la riglementation des d&hits de hoisson, 
Chables Gidb. The various alternatives of suppressing or 
regulating the sale of liquor are lucidly discussed by Professor 
Gide. For France he recommends competing with the sale of 
liquor by the sale of non-alcoholic drinks, under the auspices of 
co-operative consumption societies and trade unions {syndicate 
ouvriers), Le commerce exUrieur de la France, H. Truchy. 


In L'^^conomiste Frangais for August 6, M. de Foville, referring 
to the report of the English Mint (above, p. 480), estimates the 
stock of gold in the United Kingdom as about £100,000,000, that 
of silver £24,000,000 (official value), and comments on the paradox that 
a country with a larger population than France and a commerce at 
least twice as large should possess only half as much metallic money. 


Jahrhucher f. NationaVdkonomie u, S f atis tik {JenB.), 

May and June. 

SteuerverMUnisse Bussland’s. V. Wittsohbwsky. 

July. 

Individualprinzipt Sozialprinzip, und Sozialetliischer Problem, B^ba 
FoliDES. 


Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung . . (Leipsic), 

No. 3, 1904, has an important article, by Prof. Schmoller, on the 
future commercial policy of England, with special reference to Pro- 
fessor Ashley’s Tariff Problem and M. Georges Blondel’s Politique 
protectionniste en Angleterre. The learned German does not regard 
the condition of English* commerce to be as rosy as it is painted* by 
Free Traders. But whether the proposed experiment will succeed no 
one can now say. 


Zeitschrift fiir die Gesamte Staatswissenschaft (Tiibinger), Heft 3 
(1904), has, inter alia, Der Lehrer des Oresmius, by Dr. Kaulla, on the 
contribution of John Buridan to the theory of money. Among the 
supplements which have become a feature of the Zeitschrift (see 
Economic Journai;(, vol. xiv, p. 343, corrected among the Errata) inay 
be noticed the twelfth supplement, Das schuldenwesen der deutschen 
Smdte, 


In Soziale Praxis, edited by Professor E. Francke, Nos. 37 and 
38 may be noticed two articles by Schmoller on Social Evolution 
(Gesamtentwioklung). 

No. 86,— voii. XIV. f* Xi 
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The first two numbers of the Swedish Ekonomish Tidshrift for the 
current year contain two articles by Prof. Cassel on “ Bad Times and 
Crises/' in some sense a development of points raised in the author’s 
work “ The Nature and Necessity of Interest ” reviewed in our last 
number. Gustav Steffen contributes, in four consecutive parts, a dis- 
cussion of problems of commercial-policy (Handebpolitik). Among 
other articles of interest may be named one by the editor, in the 
February number, on monetary problems of the future, and a discus- 
sion of the influence of German bourse legislation on speculation, by 
Hr. Heokscher in the March number. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 

May, 1904. 

Di un prohleme fondamentale di statistica investigatrice. U. Broggi. 

On the relation between statistics and the Calculus of Probabilities, 
with special reference to Prof. Bortschevitz’s “ law of small numbers.” 

Di una legge di fecondita* G. Montemartini. 

Fecundity, as measured by the number of births relatively to the 
number of marriageable women (between ages 15 and 55), for the 
general Italian population, from 12 to 14 per cent, for operatives, 4*6 
per cent, in general; but for, the well-paid, well-dowered class of State 
employees, 10*4 per cent. 

I progressi delV industria dei trasporti marittimi e il rihasso dei noli» 
V. Giuffrida. 

Le clausuh contrattuali per la tuleta degli operai, B. Bachi. 

Italian localities are compared in respect of their regulations con- 
cerning labour, which resemble the Dutch and Belgian more than the 
English type. 

La crisi della seta e le responsabilita del Governo, E. Giretti. 

i 

June, 1904. 

La teoria della valutazione in rapporto alia teoria del valore, L. Brasca. 
[The subject is much the same as that which Professor Pantaleoni 
has handled in recent numbers of the Giornale — the relation of 
value to valuation]. Un experimento di govemo costituzionate in 
Russia. A. Treves. [A chapter from the history of Catharine 
the Great.] Nazzionalizzazione delle ferrovie m Isvizzera, W. 
Baooa. 

July. 

Per il centenario di Ricardo Cobden. E. Dalla Volta. A splendid 
dhge. La politica commerciale e gVinteressi dei lavoratori. • A. 
DE Vm DE Marco. The substance of addresses given to the 
Lega antiprotezionistaf which, unites Liberals and Socialists against 
a common enemy. Protection is shown to diminish money- wages, 
and raises prices, among other eyil effects. Le Banche Nazionali 
negli Stati UnitL G. Fran 9 ois. 
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NEW BOOKS 

Anthony (E.). An Inquiry into and an Explanation of Decimal 
Cqinage and the Metric System of Weights and Measures. London : 
Eoutledge. 1904. Pp. 103. 

Chidelij (E. F.). Africa and National Eegeneration. (Second 
edition). London : Burleigh. 1904. Pp. 78. 

Chomley (C. H.). Protection in Canada and Australasia. London : 
P. S. King. 1904. Pp. 195. 

[BecauBe progressive going countries have thriven under Protection it does 
not follow that Protection has contributed to their progress ; or that the people 
believe in it.] 

Dawson (W. H.). Protection in Germany. A history of German 
Fiscal Policy during the Nineteenth Century. London: P. S. King. 
1904. Pp. 259. 

[Reviewed above.] 

Lexis (W.). A General View of the History and Organisation of 
Public Education in the German Empire. Translated from the German 
by G. L. Tamson. Berlin : Asher. 1904. Pp. 182. 

[Extracted from a work on German education edited by the eminent author 
with the aid of numerous collaborators for tha International Exhibition at St. 
Louis.] 

Low (A. Maurice). Protection in the United States. A Study of 
the Origin and Growth of the American Tariff System, and its Economic 
and Social Influences. London : P. S. King. 1904. Pp. 167. 

[Belonging to the series Protection in various countries, edited by Mr. Harbutt 
Dawson, and illustrating the impartiality with which the series is edited, as the 
work is strongly Protectionist.] 

Moil (A.). Mining and Mining Investments. London : Methuen. 
1904. Pp. 189. 

Morris (A.). Eomance and Eealm of Commerce. London: 
Nelson. 1904. Pp. 159. 

» 

Shaw (Bernard). The Common Sense of Municipal Trading. 
London : Constable. 1904. Pp. 120. 2s. 6d. 

Straker (F.). The Money Market. London: Methuen. 1904. 
Pp. 180. 

Unwin (George). Industrial Organisation in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1904. Pp. 277. 

[By the author of the article on ** A Seventeen th-Oentury Trade Union,” in the 
Boonomio Jouhnal for September, 1900, which is republished here.] 

• 

'American Economic Association. Papers and Proceedings of the 
Sixteenth Annual Meeting. Part II. New York : Macmilla'n Oo. ; 
London : Swan Sonnenschein, Pp. 199. 

Ely, Eiohabd T. and Wiohbr G. Bay. New York : Macmillan 
Oo. ; London : Macmillan. 1904*. Pp. 388. 
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Moody (John). The Truth about the Trusts. A Desoriptiou and 
Analysis of the American Trust Movement. New York: Moody. 
1904, 

Pbibob (P. Skebls). The Freedsmen’s Bureau. A Chapter in the 
History of Eeconstruction. (University of Iowa Studies.) Iowa 
City : University. 1904. Pp. 200. ^ 

Thomas (Alfked A.). Suggestions from Employees at National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A, An Exhibit of what 
the System is and what it has Accomplished. Compiled by the 
Secretary. 1904. 

[The practice of asking for suggestions from any employee for bettering and 
cheapening the work that he and others had to do has led to excellent results, 
which are nere exhibited.] 


ANDBi&ADfes (A.). Histoire de la Banque d'Angleterre. 2 Vols. 
Paris : Rousseau. 1904. [Reviewed above, p. 449.] 

BiiOHAUx (A.). La r^glementation du travail (lilconomie Sociale). 
Paris : Lecoffre. 1904. Pp. 203. 

Boubguin (Maubice). Les systdmes Socialistes et revolution 
economique. Paris : Colin. 1904. Pp. 520. 

[The author, a Professor at the University of Paris, has striven to distinguish 
between those Socialist ideals which appear to be realisable from those which 
have no future.] • 

Mabillbau. La Mutualite fran 9 aise. Paris : Roustan. 1904. 
Pp. 212. 

[The author is the Director of tho Mus6o Social, who is at the same time 
President of the National Federation of Mutuality Fran9aiBe (Friendly Societies). 
The work deals specially with mutual insurance against sickness.] 

Nogabo fBEBTBAND). Lc Rdlc dc la Monnaie dans le Commerce 
International et la th^orie quantitative. Paris : Giard. 1904. Pp. 
210 . 

Nitti (F. S^. Principes de Science des Finances (avec une 
preface de A. ,Wahl). Traduction Francaise, Paris : Giard. 1904. 
Pp.J49. 

Solidarity, les applications sociales de la. Paris : Alcan. Pp. 264« 
(A Dolleotion of 8 lectures by high authorities, inoludius Prof. Gide. A sequel 
to the collection published last year under the title Sssai a’ wn* vhilotoplm de la 
BdHdariti.'i 


BtlOHESB (p. KabIi). Die Entstehung der Volkswirtsohaft. Vierte 
Aoflage. Tubingen ; Laupp. 1904. Pp. 456. 

[Revised and slightly enlarged.] 

Lahduann (Juuub). Die AuswUrtigen kapitalanlagen aus dem 
Berner Staatssobatz im xviii Jahrhondert. Bine finanzhistorieblie 
Studie; Zuriob : F&si a Beer. 1903. Pp. 222. 

Lanr (Dr. Hbbhahm). Entstehung und Biiokgang des landwirt- 
sobaitUohen Gronbetriebes in Engljuad. Berlin : Springer. 1904. 
Pp. 247. 
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EXiF (0. G. W.). Ausgangspunkte fiir WissenBcfaaftliohe Brwft- 
gungen bei der Benandlung von Arbeiterfragen. Stockholm ; Haegg* 
Strom. 1903. Pp. 68. 

ScHMOiiiiEB (G.). Grundriss der Allgemeinen Volkswirtsohaftslehre. 
Zweiter Theil. Leipsic : Duncker u. Humblot. 1904. Pp; 719. 

[The second part oi the stupendous work of which the first part appeared in 1900, 
and was reviewed by Professor Gonner in the Economic Joubnal, vol. xi, p, 220.] 


Jannacoone (P.). I tributi speciali nella scienza delle finanze e nel 
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THE “DRAFT ON LONDON” AND TARIFF 
REFORM. 

It is evident that the question of the future fiscal policy of this 
couhtry will be the mam subject of discussion during the next 
few yearfl ; and it is, therefore, important that its bearing on every 
side of our national development should be carefully considered. 
We have been warned in eloquent terms that our industries 
are decaying to an alarming extent — some of them “ going,” 
some of them already “ gone ” ; that the loyalty of our Colonies 
is at stake, unless we institute preferential trade relations with 
them ; and that our only chance of salvation is to adopt a certain 
definite tariff, which will, we are promised, save us so many 
farthings on our weekly bills . and solve the problem of the un- 
employed. Without going into the question as to whether these 
statements are borne out by facts or not, it would le interesting 
to consider whether it is solely by our manufactures and our indus- 
tries that we shall stand or fall, or whether we do not owe a great 
part of our pre-eminence amongst the nations to the fact of our 
also being the Bankers of the World. 

It seems to be assumed by the advocates of change, either that 
the permanence of our position in this respect is assured under any 
circumstances, or that it would not matter to us, as a natioii,^ 
whether we lose that position or not. 

I propose in this paper to deal with only one element of inter- 
national finance — the Draft, or Bill of Exchange, on London, and 
to try to see how far its position would be affected by the changes 
proposed. As a matter of fact, I fancy the expression, and all 
that it implies, is probably better understood abroad than in this 
, t Ko. Vpn. EIV. M » 
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country, and I doubt whether its importance in the world’s finance 
is realised by many in England, outside of those who come across 
it habitually in their business. Therefore, it may be better to 
begin by explaining what is generally understood by a Draft on 
London. This term is not usually applied in, a technical sense 
to the drafts drawn from other places in this country, such as 
Liverpool or Manchester, on London. Nor docs it include the 
drafts on demand, whether these drafts are drawn from England 
or elsewhere. The term in the banking world is habituxilly 
applied to drafts (other than those on demand), drawn from 
abroad, and it is with these that T shall specially deal in this 
paper. I shall direct rny remarks to a general examination of the 
services which these drafts render ; to an estimate of the amount 
of them now in circulation; to a comparison of this amount, and 
the transactions it represents, with those of a previous generation ; 
and to a consideration of the pro.spects of a continuance of these 
instruments of commerce in the future. 

These drafts naturally divide themselves into two classes — 
those drawn on London for British account and those drawn for 
foreign account. The former would include those drawn against 
goods or produce sold to merchants or manufacturers in this 
country and those drawn against goods or produce consigned to 
this country for sale, and require no further explanation. The 
iatter — the drafts drawn for foreign account— may be roughly 
divided into three classes — reimbursement drafts, blank drafts, 
and what I may perhaps call “ Stock Exchange ” drafts. 

As an illustration of a reimbursement draft, 1 WTjuld instance 
the case of a cotton-spinner in Russia, who buys 500 bales of 
cotton from a firm in New Orleans and instructs the shipper to 
draw upon his (the spinner’s) London banker a sterling draft at 
sixty or ninety days’ sight, against tlie corresponding shipping 
documents. These documents are delivered to the London 
banker against his acceptance of the shipper’s draft, and are for- 
warded by him to the spinner in Russia, who, in his turn, is 
under obligation to remit the amount of the London banker’s 
acceptance to him before it becomes due. To the uninitiated this 
transaction may appear a risky one, and to differ very little, if at 
all, from that which is the basis of a blank draft ; but the London 
banker differentiates strongly between them. In the case in 
point, he knows that the spinner, whose business it is to spin 
cotton, has got an additional supply of the raw material necessary 
fdr his business. It is a legitimate transaction on the part of the 
spinner, and the reasonable assumption of the banker is — an 
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assumption, which, of coarse, is not always correct — that the pro- 
ceeds of the cotton financed by him will be in the hands of the 
spinner in time to enable him to remit the money to London to 
meet the acceptance. This class of reimbursement business is the 
basis of by far the larger portion of the drafts on London for 
foreign account. 

Blank drafts are naturally permitted with much less readiness, 
and to a much smaller extent, than reimbursement drafts; and 
the, Ijondon banker is careful in controlling, as far as lie is able, 
that these facilities are used for a legitimate purpose. Thus, for 
instance, a merchant in Buenos Ayres has orders for the pur- 
chase of a quantity of hides, or of wool, for a European client, and 
is authorised by this client to draw for the cost, against shipping 
documents, on a London banker. But the Buenos Ayres mer- 
chant may have to })ay for the produce some time before it is 
shipped ; or ho may wish to protect himself against fluctuations of 
exchange before shipnumt. He then draws his blank draft at 
ninety days’ sight on his own London banker and remits him in 
due ‘Course the draft, or the proceeds of the draft, drawn against 
shipping <locimients. Or — to give another instance — a large dry 
goods merchant in New York, who is in the habit of selling on 
commission for account of an American manufacturer the goods 
h('- manufactures, is required by him to advance the proceeds of 
such sales in cash immc'diately tlui sales are made. These sales 
have been made on credit, and, in the busy season, when the 
trader buys his stock to meet the spring or autumn demand, the 
merchant finds it a convenience to raise the funds to pay the 
manufacturer by drawing blank drafts on his own London banker 
at three months’ sight, covering them in due course with the pro- 
ceeds of the sales he has made. It is obvious that* the granting 
of such facilities is a matter of much discrimination on the part*of 
thb London banker. He has to watch and see, as far as he is 
able, that the facilities are only used legitimately; for example, 
that the New Y'ork dry goods merchant does not renew his drafts 
with unerring regularity, irrespective of the season of his require- 
ments. Of course, the extent of this supervision will be regulated 
by the standing of the drawer of the bills. If the firm is of the 
highest standing, and of admittedly large means, very little notice, 
if any, will be taken of the use which he makes of the facilities 
placed at his disposal. 

The third class of drafts — which I call ‘‘ Stock « Exchange ” 
drafts— are necessarily of a more spasmodic character, and the ex- 
tent of them is governed by questions of exchange, of the rate 
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of discount in London, and the value of money in the country 
where the drafts are drawn. They are secured by the deposit, for 
account of the London banker, of securities of good character with 
ample margin. These securities may take the form of bonds or 
stocks (the more usual form), or of warrants foif produce ; or, per- 
haps, in rarer instances, of bills of exchange in local currency. 
The amounts drawn are generally large, and the commissions, I 
regret to say, correspondingly small. 

I have, of course, by no means exhausted the business which 
drafts on London for foreign account may .represent. I have only 
endeavoured to give a brief outline of the general heads under 
which they usually fall. 

I may add that the accepting baitker in London has always 
to be placed in funds— either in the shape of cash or bills of ex- 
change — before maturity of his acceptances. The principle is 
that the London banker lends his credit but not his cash ; and 
it is only by the observance of this principle that the larger amount 
of drafts on London, which undoubtedly exists, could remain in 
circulation. This constant remittance of money to London from 
other countries, in cover of engagenKUits, creates, in its turn, a 
demand for fresh drafts on London. Even if tht' remittance takes 
the form of a cheque or cable transfer it will ofbni occur that 
the cash against which the cheque or cable transfer is drawn will 
•have been accumulated in London from the proceeds of previous 
long drafts on London. Thus it is evident that these engage- 
ments of London bankers for foreign account constitute a con- 
stantly recurring indebtedness of other couniric's to this country. 

It will be observed that the draft on London for British 
account — that is, against goods or produce sent to this country — 
differs in this respect from the draft for foreign account ; as the 
former will be paid in due course by the proceeds of the sale of 
the goods and not by a remittance from abroad. 

The estimates of the amount of drafts on London in circulation 
at one and the same time vary very much. This is only natural, 
for the data which we have to go upon are very slight. Indeed, 
the only figures which can guide us are those of the amounts re- 
ceived by the Inland Eevenue from the sale of adhesive and im- 
pressed stamps on bills of exchange in each year. But these 
figures, as now given, do not enable us to form any definite 
conclusions. 

In the Ifirst place, the amounts received for adhesive andj. 
impressed stamps respectively are not separated. 1 may mention 
that all drafts drawn in the United Kingdom— whether drawn in i 
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sterling on places in England, or in foreign currency on places 
abroad — have to be drawn on a form with an impressed stamp ; 
while adhesive stamps are applied to all so-called foreign drafts 
that is, drafts drawn anywhere but in the United Kingdom, 
whether drawn ia sterling on places in the United Kingdom, or 
drawn in foreign currency on a foreign country^ and negotiated 
here. So that we are in no wise able to gauge from the figures 
given UR whether an increase or decrc'ase in the amount collected 
by the Inland Jlevenue is due to an increase or decrease of inland 
or foreign drafts. Further, no indication is afforded us of the 
number of stamps sold of each value. This adds to our difficulty, 
as the ad valorem duty is different for bills of less than ^100 and 
for bills over flOO. Again, these ad valorem duties themselves 
were completely revised in 1871, and then a few years ago a 
further alteration was made in respect of bills of exchange di’awn 
abroad on a foreign country and negotiated here. 

Mr. Palgrave, in his Dictionary of Political Economy, men- 
tions that the amount of drafts in the United Kingdom running at 
one *and the same time was estimated by Mr. Lieatham, in 1841, 
at 135 millions, and by Mr. Newmarch, in 1856, at about 200 
millions. Mr. Palgrave himself, in 18?2, estimated the amount 
at 300 to 350 millions, and stated in 1891, that he did not think 
there had been much alteration in recent years. Then, again, 
last year Mr. Tritton, relying on figures supplied him by the 
London Clearing House, estimated the amount of bills on London 
alone, running at one and the same time, at 110 millions, but 
admitted that this estimate was probably too low. I, myself, in- 
clint! to an estimate of something less than 300 millions as the 
present total amount of drafts on places in the United Kingdom 
running at one and tho same time. ^ 

All such estimates, if based on the amount of duty collected by 
the Inland Eevenue, must depend on the estimated currency of 
the bills. Mr. Tritton took as his basis an average currency of 
seventy days, and I myself (and much greater authorities than I) 
am inclined to accept this figure as approximately correct. If we 
adopt it, and assume an average ad valorem stamp duty of Is. per 
cent., the amount collected by the Inland Eevenue in 1902-3 
would indicate a total amount of bills in that year of 1,4(X) millions 
sterling, whidh, with an average currency of seventy days, would 
give a figure of 280 millions as the amount of bills running at one 
and the same time. 

When we try to divide the bills into inland and foreign bills, 
our difficulties become even greater. Mr. Palgrave estimated, in 
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his Notes on Banking, that the total amount of inland bills in 
1870-1 was 678 millions, and of foi*eign bills of all kinds 600 
millions. My own view, after most careful consideration and 
ctosultation with others, is that, of the total estimated amount of 
1,400 millions, something like 900 millions are'fonngn bills md 
500 millions inland bills. Assuming an average currency of 
seventy days, this would mean that of the *280 millions running 
at one and the same time 180 millions would be foreign bills and 
100 millions inland bills. 

Now, 1 wish to proceed a step further, and to try and find out 
what proportion of these foreign bills arc drawn for English 
account and what proportion for foreign account. There are in 
London a number of firms — merchants, or merchant bankers ~ 
who make it their principal business to accept drafts on London. 
Some of these acceptances are no doubt for English account ; but 
I think it may be taken for granted that the greater number of their 
clients are foreign firms, and therefore that thc^ greatcT proj>ortion 
of their acceptances are for the financing of the transfer of goods 
or produce from one foreign country to anotlu^r. What. this pro- 
portion is it would be impossible to say ; but J am satisfied that, 
in the case of all these firms, the number of their English clients is, 
comparatively speaking, small. 1 am prepar'd to hazard an esti- 
mate of ten per cent, all round as the proportion of the* accept- 
ances of tbos(j merchant banking firms for English account. 
Then there are certain of tlie Ijombard Street bunkers and 
Scotch bankiTs who have (if I may say so) poaclu‘d on what 
we consid<u- our pn^serves, and accej)t bills for foreign account. 
The total amount of the acci'ptances of these, two groups I esti- 
mate at 350 millions per annum, which, with the seventy-day 
average, would give a regular currency of this form of acceptance 
of about 70 millions. 

But this is by no means all. During n^cent years we have seen 
the establishment in London of branches of great foreign institu- 
tions — German, E>ench, Austrian, Swiss, and American —which 
accept sterling bills for account of their foreign customers. Then 
we have also the domiciled sterling bill- -that is, the bill drawn in 
sterling on a foreign banker abroad and acccipled by him payable 
in London. What the total amount of these two forms of accept- 
ance may be it is impossible to say, but 1 fancy it is considerable. 
Taking all these factors into consideration, I am inclined to esti- 
mate the total sterling acceptances for account of foreign firms at 
600 millions per annum, out of •the estimated total of 1,400 
millions. That is, the proportions I give are 600 millions for bills 
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drawn abroad on foreign account, 400 millions for bills drawn 
abroad on English account, ^nd 600 millions for English, that is, 
inland, bills for English account. 

I believe* that the amount of drafts on Ijondon for foreign 
account is now aa largo as, if not larger than, it has ever been. At 
any rate, 1 am satishoJ that the proportion of such drafts to the 
total amount of drafts on London has never been higher than it 
is at present. 1 believe there has been a decrease in the amount 
of inland bills, Tt is an admitted fact that a great deal of business 
in England that used to be financed by inland bills is now financed 
by bankers’ overdrafts. And 1 should not be surprised to learn 
that th(i amou^it of drafts on London for English account—that is, 
against sales or consignments to England — is decreasing, as there 
seems to be a greater disposition to finance such imports by 
cheques or drafts on demand. 

But it may be argued that this increase in drafts on London 
for foreign account is only natural, as in the last thirty years the 
trade of the world has increased so enormously. The question is, 
does the^ draft on London hold the same pre-eminent position as 
a medium of exchange that it did a generation ago? Let us try 
and compare its position then and now. 

In the ’sixties and ’seventies of last century, there was prac- 
tically no recognised medium of exchange but the draft on London 
for the financing of the inoverneut of goods or produce from one 
foreign country to another. To-day this is no longer the case. We 
must admit that, in certain countries and in certain trades, drafts 
in marks on (xermany, or in francs on Ih’ance, Belgium, or Swit- 
zerland, havcjiow, to a considerable extent, taken the place of the 
sterling draft on London. J would give as instances, imports of 
hides, jute, cotton, <fec., from India to the Continent, or wpol, 
hides, grain, Skc., from the Argentine Republic to Hamburg, 
Havre, or Antwerp, and of cotton, grain, and copi)er from the 
United States. In Calcutta, Buenos Ayres, or New York, drafts 
in foreign currency on foreign centres arc negotiated without diffi- 
culty, although I will not say that the rates of exchange at which 
they are taken are always as favourable as those for sterling drafts. 

But this is only a natural development. The currency of these 
countries is now (except France) on a purely gold basis, which 
it ‘certainly was not, in any one of them, thirty years ago, 
although it cannot yet be said that the bill on any of them is, as is 
the case in a sterling draft, equivalent to an order for so much gold. 
Further, the exports of all these countries have increased very 
materially, and this of itself would create a demand for remittances 
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on them. Again, the establishment in London, and in other 
countries, of branches of great foreign institutions, has un- 
doubtedly facilitated the negotiation abroad of these drafts on 
foreign countries. Thus, for instance, an exporter from the 
United States or Argentina is instructed to draw on a banker in 
Hamburg or Paris. Even if he is unable to find an importer who 
has to remit to these places, he is sure to find a banker or merchant 
who has an account with the London branch of a Uerman or 
French bank, and is granted the facility of drawing sterling drafts 
on London against remittance to the foreign bank of the drafts on 
Germany or France. As there is always a demand for a draft on 
London, the negotiation of the foreign drafts is thereby facilitated. 

All these influences have undoubtedly - and naturally -t('nded 
to the increase of the drafts drawm abroad on foreign centres. It 
is i^erhaps interesting to note that the competition of these drafts 
is no new thing. Lord Goschen, in his Foreign Exchanges, 
written in 1861 , mentions that drafts on Bremen wore frequently 
negotiated in New York, a fact which he rightly attributes to the 
increased exports from Bremen to the United States. 

Another point which must be taken into consideration is that a 
draft on London nowadays does not necessarily mean a draft on a 
London banker or merchant. Thirty years ago there were no 
branches of foreign banking institutions established in this coun- 
try. A draft on London in those days necessarily meant a draft 
on a firm or bank whose head oflice was in the United Kingdom. 
Now this is no longer the case. We have, as I have already 
pointed out, a number of branches of fondgn banking institutions, 
all of the highest standing, established in this country, accepting 
drafts on London for their foreign clients. 

Then we have no\vaday8 that hybrid bill of exchange, which I 
really do not know whether 1 ought to call a draft on London or 
not — the sterling domiciled bill : that is, the draft in sterling 
drawn in a foreign country on a banker abroad, and acc(»pted by 
him payable in London. This is certainly a growth of recent 
years ; and I gather that it is not infrequently met with , especially 
in the Indian and Australian trades. 

Thus we see that the draft on London has to a certain extent 
been replaced by the draft in foreign currency on a foreign centre, 
and also that the draft on London is no longer what it invariably 
used to he — a draft on a firm or banker whose head office was in 
the United Kingdom. 

Still, with all this, there are, redeeming features in the 
sitiialiion. In the first place, it is to be noted that these foreign 
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currency bills to which I have alluded are, as a rule, only available 
for the movement of produce into the country on which they are 
drawn. That is, a draft in marks on Hamburg, or in francs on 
Havre, or Antwerp, will finance produce to Germany, France, or 
Belgium, but to%no other country. The principal exception to 
this would be Scandinavia, which for many years past has financed 
a portion of its im[K)rts through Hamburg. The merchant in Italy 
or Russia would not think of employing a banker in Hamburg or 
Paris to finance by his acceptance in marks or francs his imports 
from India, Australia, or the United States. For this purpose the 
draft on London still remains supreme. 

Further, this foreign currency draft still finances only a certain 
portion of the imports to Continental centres, and in certain 
countries, such as Brazil and Chile, nothing but a sterling draft is 
readily negotiable. Then, again, there are certain countries — 
especially the United States — which find it impossible, except in 
isolated cases, and then at excessive rates, to finance their imports 
by their own currency drafts. I remember some years ago point- 
ing out to a prominent New York merchant, who was in the habit 
of importing Japanese goods by demand drafts on himself in 
American dollars, that the exchange at which these drafts w^ere 
negotiat(Kl in Japan was one per cent, worse than that at which 
six-months' drafts on London would be taken. In spite of the 
logic of facts, he was obstinate enough to stick to his existing 
arrangements, and I failed to secured his business. Further, the 
export trade of the Continent to the East and to America is still 
financed almost entirely through drafts on London. 

To sum up. The countries which have, to a certain extent, 
been able to dispense with the sterling acceptance,. are Germany, 
Prance, Belgium, and, perhaps, Switzerland and the northern 
portions of Italy. But this only to a certain extent, and a large 
quantity of the imports of these countries is still financed by 
drafts on London. Further, if a Continental merchant imports 
coffee or tobacco from Brazil, or nitrate of soda from Chile, or 
cork or wines from Spain or Portugal, he would still habitually 
finance his imports through London. His direct exports, too, of 
manufactured goods to the East will still require a sterling accept- 
ance, Again, if he sells Indian jute to Argentina, or if he has 
a branch house in the East, and decides to ship rice from Burmah, 
or sugar from Java, to China or Japan, he would still apply to his 
London bankers to finance the transactions. And, to deal only 
with more prominent instances., it would not be too much to say 
that practically the whole of the imports of the United States, 
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except those from Mexico and the Kcpublics of Central America 
(and, of course, also from Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines) 
are financed through London. The amount of America's constant 
indebtedness to us on this account must be very large, and con- 
stitutes an important factor in the settlement of the apparently 
constant adverse balance of trade between us and that country. 

I will not dwell on the |X)sition of the draft on London with 
reference to other less important countries. In nearly all of them 
this draft is still the ruling medium of exchange. It may, indeed, 
be said that all th(j loading bankers, and most of the principal 
import and export merchants, in every country, still find it neces- 
sary or expedient to have banking facilities in London. 

Besides, the important functions which the draft on liondon 
performs as a direct medium of exchange between coiintric's, its 
indirect use is still as great as ever. 1 came across a good illustra- 
tion of this recently in a pamphlet on foreign exchanges, by Mr. 
Ewing Mathoson, of Leeds. He instanced th(^ case, of a thn^o- 
months’ draft on London from Odessa against grain. This was 
remitted from Odessa to Bord('.aux, to pay for an import o^ wines. 
Then it served as payment for an importation into Prance of 
wwllen goods from Saxony. From ihon^ again it was sent to 
Amsterdam, to pay for a purchase of Java coll‘e(‘, and was finally 
rei3nitted to London by a Dutch Railway (!ompany, to pay for a 
purchase of locomotives in Lancashire. Anyoni' who will study 
the endorsements on drafts on London will find that this is by no 
means an extnune instance of the uses to which it is f)ut. 

I see no reason why, as long as the forces which contributed to 
create the demand for the draft on rx>ndon in every country of 
the world continue to operate, this draft should cease to occupy its 
pre^nt pre-eminent position. These forces may bo briefly summed 
up as follows : — 

(1) The fact that, since the resumption of spc*cie payments in 
1819, we have been, and remain, the only free market for gold 
in Europe. Every buyer of a draft on liondon knows that, if he 
wishes it, he can always obtain payment in gold ; whereas, in the 
case of our two chief competitors— France and Germany - this is 
not so. The Bank of France, for instance, habitually charges 
an “ agio,” or premium on gold for export; while in Germany 
any banker demanding gold for export at an inconvenient time 
would run the risk of an intimation that his action was displeasing 
to the authorities and must not be repeated. 

(2) The fact that our carrying trade is still the largest in the 

world. 
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(3) That we are the great moneylenders of the world. The 
constant remittance of freight and interest on foreign investments 
to London materially contributes to the demand for drafts on 
Ijondon. We are still the largest lenders of money to other 
countries; but the increased expenditure of our municipalities, to- 
gether with the baneful influence of xSouth Africa — first in 
tempting us, as a nation, to invest our money in its gold mines, 
which have yielded a fitful and inadequate return, and then in in- 
volving us in an expensive war — undoubtedly reduced for a time 
our available resources for this purpose. 

(4) 4"hf^ fact that we are habitually the cheapest money- 

market in the world. This is of great importance, because the 
rat(*s of exchange which govern the price of long drafts on London 
in foreign countries arc based on the value of money here. The 
[)rimary idea, when a draft on London is negotiated abroad, is that 
it will be sent by first post to London and discounted there. That 
for a short j)criod recently money has been dearer here than in 
otjier centres is to be attributed (as Mr. Chamberlain was in- 
formed ^at his Guildhall meeting) to the effects of the South 
African war. ^ 

(5) Tht‘ fact that, in spite of all the gloomy prophecies we 
have lately la^-ard, cnir trade still remains ahead of all competitors. 
Our exports of manufactures are larger than those of any other 
country ; and, if w^e add our exports and imports together, our total 
trade is nearly equal to that of any two of our competitors. This is, 
after all, the most important factor: and it is the total volume 
of our trade— not only our exports but our exports phis our im- 
ports— wdiich makes the draft on London so readily negotiable, 
and, thendore, so much in demand. It is a w'edl-k^iowm fact that, 
if you have only buyers, or only sellers, of a particular commodity 
or sc'curity, the market in that article will alw^ays be a limited one. 
It is, for instance, not only the enormous amount of Consols but 
the constant selling as well as the constant buying of them which 
makes them the freest market of any stock and, therefore, a 
favourite investment for the foreigner as w’ell as the Englishman. 
It is the same with the draft on London. The enormous supply 
(due to a great extent to our imports), as well as the constant 
demand for it (in payment for our exports) , makes it the favourite 
form of international exchange. 

It would, indeed, be hardly too much to say that the extent 
and universality of the employment of the draft on London may 
be taken as the measure of ^the importance of London as the 
banking centre of the world. 
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But, it ma}’' be argued, how does all this help the British 
manufacturer, or the British working-man? Admitting the ad- 
vantage of the prestige which it gives us, is it any direct advantage 
to the internal trade of the country? Does it help to provide more 
employment ? 

In the first place, I would say that the favourable rate of ex- 
change, at which drafts on London are negotiated abroad, must 
have some effect, however slight, on the price of food-stuffs and 
of the raw materials for our manufactures, of which the greater 
part of our imports consists. This will also have a similar effect 
on the demand for our exports. A foreign merchant, for example, 
in considering the offers of goods from an English and a foreign 
manufacturer, would be inclined, at equal prices, to accept the 
offer from that country to which he know s he can remit payment 
with the least trouble and cost to himself. Secondly, if it be 
admitted, for the sake of argument, that my figures as to the 
average circulation of the drafts on London, drawn for foreign 
account, are approximat<dy correct, they w’ould indicate that 
foreigners have to remit to us daily about one-and-a-half millions 
sterling to meet acceptances given for their account. The ex- 
perience of every ont* connected with this busiruiss will, I think, 
bear me out in saying that, as a general rule, these amounts are 
remitted to London a few days before maturity of the correspond- 
*ing 'acceptances. If we assume that this average anticipation is 
only three days, this wx>uld mean that the London market has 
the regular employment of between four and five millions of money 
which it would not otherwise have. As the short loan fund of 
London is estimated at between 60 and 70 millions, it will be seen 
that this amount of four to five millions bears a not insignificant 
propQrtion to the total, and that its presiuice must contribute 
materially to the comparative cheapness of money in London. I 
need not touch on the importance of cheap money to the trade 
of the country, nor need I point out what the effect would be of 
any serious and permanent diminution in the amount of this 
foreign money which is constantly being remitted to us in payment 
of acceptances for foreign account. 

One word more. We have seen that the chief influences 
which have contributed to the pre-eminence of the draft on 
London have been the importance of our shipping, of our foreign 
investme'nts, and of our great trade, both in exports and in im- 
ports. What would be the effect of tariff reform on these 
influences? One of its main objects, as I understand it, is to 
encourage home industries ; to enable us to increase the produc- 
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tion, by manufacture or cultivation, of many articles of which we 
at present import consicjerable quantities. It appears to bo 
argued that the decrease in our imports, which w^ould be the 
inevitable result of the success of tariff reform, would not be 
accompanied by a decrease in our exports ; indeed, it is confidently 
predicted that these latter will increase. 1 do not believe this is 
possible. Decreased importation must, in my opinion, be followed 
by decreased exportation. We cannot over a period of years in- 
crease or decrease our imports (in whicli ai'e included our foreign 
investments), withf)ut a corresponding increase or decrease in our 
exports (in which are included our income from foreign invest- 
ments, our earnings from freight, &c.). The balance is bound to 
adjust itself in course of time : and the result of this adjustment 
would be a decrease in the total volume of our trade. That is, the 
sui)ply of and demand for drafts on London would be on a 
diminished scale. 

Similarly with our foreign investments. Wo have only a cer- 
tain amount available in each year for investment— namely, the 
balance of income ov(t expenditure. If, through tariff reform, 
there shoidd be a considerable increase in our home industries, 
there would be an increased induceihent for capital to invest in 
them. An increase of our home industries is, of course, a matter 
for congratulation, provided it is due to natural development and 
not to the artificial fostering of industry. But it will reduce* the* 
amount of moni?y invessted abroad. There will therefore be a 
smaller amount to b(‘ nmiitted to England every year for interest, 
and, conscqiKuitly, a deeix'ased demand for drafts on London. 

Similarly, again, with our shipping. A decrease in oiir imports 
would mean that foreign shippers would not have to pay for so 
much freight room .on English ships returning to this country 
, from abroad ; and the demand for drafts on Tjondon in payment of 
freight would decline. I only hope that the British shipowner 
will be philanthropic enough not to charge a higher freight for our 
exports to foreign countries, to compensate him for having to 
return in ballast. 

Thus, it appears to me, tariff reform w^ould mean a decline in 
our exports and imports, in our foreign investments, and in the 
earnings of our ships— a decline, that is, in the influences which 
have mostly contributed to make us the bankers of the world. Our 
banking, as well as our trade, w^ould become more insular ‘ and less 
international. 

But we are urged to “ think imperially ” - that is, to adopt a 
system of preferential trade with our Colonies. On this subject I 
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will content myself with quoting Mr. Schuster’s Words in his 
address to the Institute of Bankers 

“Is not the best we can do for our Colonies the maintenance 
of our pre-eminent positioji as the centre of the world’s commerce, 
and as the clearing-house of the world, of our ability to supply 
them with cheap capital, cheap manufactures, and economical 
means of communication? “ 

I cordially endorse these words, and may add that I cannot but 
view with apprehension the possible effect on the sentiments of the 
Colonies to the Mother Country of a decrease in our ability to pro- 
vide th(‘m with the facilities to which Mr. Schuster rehu's. 

It must be borne in mind that we owe onr pn'sent position as 
the bankers of the world, with all that this means, to the inter- 
national character of our trade. We are constantly imj>orting 
from and exporting to every country in the world, and therefore 
every country must necessarily have banking transactions with us. 
Under a system of preferential trade with our (’olonies, it is, of 
course, )X)ssible that the extent of our h)tal tnid(‘ may in the long 
run become greater than it is at the present moment ; but, if so, 
this will be by the increase of our (’olonial at the exp<'nse of our 
foreign trade. Should this' take place, the financial importance 
of this country as the world’s bankers would inevitably decline, 
and we should lose the prestige which this position carries with it. 
Tliis wa; should all deplore, for 1 fv.ol miv that we all agr(‘e that 
our position as the clearing-house and the bankers of tlu^ world is 
as much a national assett as our Navy and our (,'olonies ; and we 
are all desirous of maintaining th(‘ one e<]ually with the others, as 
factors in the national welfare. 


Frederick Huth Jackson 



THE EFFECT OF PROTECTION ON SOME GERMAN 

INDUSTRIES. 

I. 

Wherever a policy of Protection has been introduced, the 
argument of its siipjwtcrs lias hecui that the general interest of 
the nation would be benefitt‘d. Rut theory and experience show 
that it has been everywh('r(' impossible to enrich by Protection all 
classes of the nation in the same degree. Whilst everywdiere some 
classes .are leally or apparently favoured by I’rotection, other 
class(\s must pay for the policy. German experience does not 
fail to confirm this statement. 

The official programme of fiscal policy in Germany, both as 
for custom dutic^s and as for rales of State railways, has, sitice 
1879, invariably b(;en Protection of national labour. The degree 
of Protection has varied until now, but not the principle. 

The so-called “infant industries “ argument, i.c., temporary 
protection for young and not yet fully developed industries, cannot 
have any autliority in Germany’s actual state. Even in 1879 
G(u*many was no longer a mere agricultural State wanting capital 
and industrial activity. Already, in 1879, the greater part of 
Germany’s exports were manufactured goods the greater part 
of her imports wxrc food and raw materials. In such a phase of 
development, supporters of Protection could not gain a majority 
save by an alliance between certain agricultural and industrial 
classes of great political inflx^cnce. The leaders of the compro- 
mise W'Cre, and arc now*, producers of iron and yarn. 

ISSO. 1902. 

^ Exportfl (Specialhandel)\ 

without bullion. .../ 2892, 9 million mks. 4677, 8 million mks 

Exported articles manu- 
factured and partly 
manufactured 

Cf. Slat, Jahrb, /. (h Deutsche UeicK^ 1889, p. 73, and 1908, p. 97. Caution 
i« n-H'dod, 1 owevor, in com/arioj. ol 1880 and 1902, 


1983 , 9 „ 3080 , 0 
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It would have been absurd to proclaim an ideal 6f total seclu- 
sion from international intercourse. Even the prominent leaders 
of Protective policy were, in 1879, not at all inclined to renounce 
exports. The programme of Prince Bismarck’s fiscal reform in 
1879 was similar to the present programme of British fiscal 
reformers : — 

(1) Duties on food. 

(2) Free Trade in raw materials. 

(3) Duties on articles manufactured, or jn^rtly manufactured. 
The more national labour a commodity contained the higher ought 
to be the duty which protected it against foreign competition. 

Custom tariffs and railway tariffs^ were adapted to suit Bis- 
marck’s ideal : ( 1 ) To render difficult cheap importation of such 
articles as could also he produced in Germany ; (2) to cheaply 
supply Germany with such articles as did not compote with 
German products. At the same time spc'cial care of exports was 
taken by treaties of commerce, according to different methods, 
however, under Bismarck and Capri vi. As in old mercantilist 
times, some bounties on exportation, viz., of spirits and sugar, 
were added to the system. So, too, a bounty,® since 1894, specially 
disguised, for the export of corn. Extraordinarily low railway 
rates, moreover, were introduced to favour the export of many 
commodities. 

•It is very uncertain whether a tariff of universal Protection 
would have efficiently protected anybody. In order to be efficient 
Protection must be concentrated upon some articles. Mot all 
agriculturists could realise their demands for Protection. Flax 
tind wool remained free of duties. Nor do even all corn producers 
profit by the duty of corn. The small producers of corn who do 
not sell corn ^ cannot be benefited by the duty ; but even great 
corn producers in the East did not always get enhanced prices in 
years of rich crops, until, in 1894, export bounties were intro- 
duced for their advantage. 

It is much easier to be understood that a Protective policy 
could never benefit the industrial interest taken as a whole. There 
are several stages of manufacture in every industry, r.gi., produc- 
tion of pig-iron and steel, production of bar-iron, wire, plates, and 

* As to tlio railway tariffs, vide Schriften des Vereins fUr Socmlpolitikf 
Bd. 89. 

* Th'e so-called “ Anfhebuiig de.s Identitiits-nachweisos.*' 

® Count Caprivi estimated that G9 per cent, of all landowners do not produce 
corn for sale, and Prince Hohonlohe estimated that only 4 millions of the German 
population are interested in high corn prices. Cf. Schriften dee Vereins fUr Social- 
poUtih (Lotz)^ Bd. 93, pp. 134 and 143. Tjclnzig, 1901. 
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nails; or cofton spinning, cotton weaving, and hosiery. The 
effect of Protection on thes^ different stages of production is not 
at all the same. 

II. 

Those who convert raw materials into articles partly manu- 
factured may derive, in certain cases, great profits from Protec- 
tion. As consumers of raw materials like wool, cotton, iron ores, 
they are nearly in the position of Free-traders ; as sellers of their 
produce they hope to get an extra bonus in the home market by 
the absence of foreign competition. They can buy in the cheapest 
market, and sell in a market with artificially high prices. These 
people derive profit from the [)rotective system as long as certain 
conditions are fulfilled : 

(1) That the exported portion is not very great if compared 
with the portion sold on the home market. 

(2) ^rhat taxes on food do not press very heavily on their 
operatives. 

(3) That over-production does not demoralise prices in the 
home market. 

(4) Q^hat other monopolists, like coal and coke producers or 
land owners,^ do not take away too great a portion of the benefit 
derived from Protection. 

Not always, since 1879, have all these conditions been fulfilled. 

However, it must l)e observed that the pro])ortion of exported 
produce is not so great in these early stages of production as in 
the later ones. In 1879 Germany produced and exported as 
follows : 



Produced. 

Exported. 


Value in 

Value in 


millions 

millions 


of mks. 

of mks. 

Pig iron 

Half-finished iron and steel 

... 349-7 

7-2 

ingots, &c 

. . 114 -6 

3-6 

Wire 

.. 59-0 

26-5 

Tubes 

Some other iron and steel 

.. 13-9 

6-3 

articles 

.. 298-5 

194 6 


(See Von Scheel, Die deutscho Volkswirtschaft am Schlusse dos 19 Jahrhunderts, 
Berlin, 1900, pp. 203, 205. Corresponding results are shown there for textile 
manufactures. ) 

> Mine owners are in Germany not protected by custom duties. But the freight 
policy of the State railways and the Prussian mine law has facilitated the formation 
of powerful syndicates. The coal syndicate is now the backbone of all protectioni.sm 
in Germany. In self-defence the Prussian Government must aim at buying coal 
mines in order to render the State, as consumer, independent of the powerful 
monopolists. 

No. 66. — VOL. XIV. 


N N 
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III. • 

Much more difficult becomes the position of the -producers of 
finished goods, and generally speaking of all mqi-nufacturers who 
do not themselves own raw materials, and must buy in the home 
market, or from abroad, at prices enhanced by the Protective 
system. Protectionists often repeat Bismarck’s famous question. 
Who is the consumer? In this instance we see producers who 
suffer as consumers of yarn, iron, steel. Under Protection they 
are worse off than under Free Trade. They are deprived of the 
advantage of buying in the cheapest market. And they are not 
in all cases able to make up, for the higher price they paid, by 
selling their own produce at enhanced prices. 

The principle that raw materials ought to be imported free of 
duty, benefits only the spinner and the blast furnace owner, but 
not their customers, the weaver, engineer, electrician. As far as 
they buy articles partly manufactured, their materials arc not so 
cheap as under Free Trade. The effect is the same whether 
they buy at high prices in Germany, or import foreign dutiable 
articles like yarn or iron. * 

Producers of finished articles suffer like all industries, if the 
effect of agricultural Protection presses upon their operatives. 
But they suffer much more than other people in two cases : 

(1) If the producers of raw materials and of articles partly 
manufactured practise dumping abroad, and furnish German coke 
and steel at pndc^rence prices to foreign competitors of German 
producers of finished articles. 

(2) If it is not possible to derive profit from Protection by 
selling finished articles at relatively higher prices. Those 
who furnish German State railroads with manufactured iron 
and steel contrive very often to get higher prices than under Free 
Trade conditions. Then their surplus prices in the home market 
are paid by the public, finally by the consumers of railway 
services, or eventually by the tax-payers. But only those who 
can form cartclls, and sell to the State or to municipal corpora- 
tions, enjoy in full safety these advantages at the public expense. 
Generally not all manufacturers of finished goods get in the home 
market higher prices corresponding to the custom duties. 
Certainly they do not get higher prices abroad. Generally the 
proportion of export is much greater in finished articles than in 
raw material and half finished goods. Whilst German statis- 
ticians estimate that in general one-fourth of Germany’s 
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industrial production is exported, some branches of producers of 
finished articles send more -than 50 per cent, of their produce 
abroad. In 1897 the production in some textile goods 
(“ gemischte * Webwaren ”) had a value of 114*9, the export of 
83*5 million marks. Analogous are the proportions of export in 
the hosiery trade, and some branches of manufacture of iron and 
steel goods.^ 

Manufacturers who produce specialities, small articles, or very 
complicated products like machines, have great difficulty in form- 
ing cartells. Their intelligence and technique are often superior 
to many f(>reign competitors. They do not want Th*ot(*ctioii for 
themselves. They cannot derive extra prices from the homo 
market, evcui witli protective duties, and they cannot practise 
dumping abroad. Really they are curtailed by Protection. 


IV. 

Perhaps it will be convenient to illustrate these phimomena 
by the example of the stronghold of German Protectionism, i.e., 
the iron and steel industries. 

There are two wide-spread fallacies which are refuted by 
recent special investigations^ on the German iron industry : — 

(1) That the great progress of iron producing in Germany 
(1881, 2*9 million tons, 1901, 7*9 million tons) is e8|)ecially due 
to the Protective system introduced in 1879, and that an equal 
increase will be observed everywhere after Protection has been 
introduced. 

(2) Tliat all Protective railroad rates and customs tariffs must 

at all times enhance the price of products on the •home market 
according to the Protection granted. • 

• In the first decade after 1879 iron and steel producers very 

^ Of. Schriften d. Ver. /. Socialpolitikj Bd, 92, p. 184. 

® Vide Theod. Vogolstein, Die Industrie der Rheinpronim^ 1888-1900. P"in 
Beitrag zur Frago der Handelspolitik und der Kartollo. 47 Stuck dor Munchener 
Volksw. Studion, 1902, Stuttgart and Berlin. Schriften des Verehis Jilr Social- 
poliiik, Bd. 106 : Stdrungen im deutseben Wirtschaftslebon wUhrond der fahre, 
1900 ft. (Montan- und Eisonindustrie), 1903, Leipzig. Kontradiktorische Verhand- 
lungen iibor Deutsebo Kartolle. Heft 1 ff. Berlin, 1903-1904 boi Frz. Sieincnrotb. 
Lujo Brentano, Die beabsichtige Neuorganisatum der Deutschen Volksivirtschaft, 
Suddeutsohe Mouatshefte, 1904, Munchen, p. 264 IT. H. O. Ileymann, Die gemischten 
Werke im deutschen Orosseisengewerhe. Ein Beitrag zur Frage dor Konzon- 
tration der Industrie. 65 Stuck der Munebener Volksw. Stndien, 1904, Stuttgart 
u, Berlin. Andr6 E, Sayous, La crise allemande do 1900-1902. Lo oharbon, 
le fer et I’acier, 1903, Paris and Berlin. Cf. also *' British and foreign trade and 
industry. Memoranda, statistical tables and charts prepared in the Board of 
Trade, &c. 1903, London, p. 296 ss. (in this part chiefly compiled from Sayous). 

N N 2 
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often failed to enhance the inland price corresponding to the 
duties, and why? In the beginning of the Protective era there 
was a chronic over-production. A great technical revolution, the 
basic process of steel production, gave an opportunity for convert- 
ing the phosphoric iron ores of the *'niinette ** region,^ which 
were until this time nearly valueless, into very excellent iron 
and steel. The expansion due to the introduction of the Thomas 
process is the first phase of the Protectionist era. Since an un- 
organised production demoralised prices, the pig iron producers 
learned that cartells would enable them to profit to the fullest 
extent by the accorded Protection in the home market. In 
December, 1886, the blast furnace owners of Ehineland-West- 
falen reconstructed their syndicate.* 

The formation of syndicates has, since this time, made enor- 
mous progress. But it is much easier for the 108 blast furnace 
works (number existing in 1901) and for the few great steel works 
to form syndicates, than for those who work iron and steel into 
finished articles. The number of works producing small iron 
articles is 3,755, the number of machine factories 4,011.* Mono- 
polising syndicates are the more difficult the more numerous works 
are, and the more the intelligence and skill of workmen and fluid 
capital influence the result.* The greatest success is obtanied 
by syndicates where a natural monopoly and a small number of 
works facilitate the coalition. Coal and iron producers and steel 
works contrived to monopolise the G(^rman market. But those 
rolling mills which do not control iron and coal mines, and 
do not own blast furnaces and steel works, got a very bad position 
as buyers from German monopolists. One of them, Fabrik- 
besitzer Spripgmann-Hagen, complaining of the practice of 
dumping practised abroad by the producers of half-finished iron, 
assured the cartells commission that he was an adherent of the 
Protective system, but he added : “ I am very sorry that T must 
say : you have demanded protection of your national labour, and 
we did not grudge it, but you have deprived us, your loyal 
customers, of the protection of our national labour by your practice 

^ Phosphoric iron ores, the Ho-called “ minette ores,'* are spread from Luxem- 
burg through Lothringon into France. The iron ores of Lothringen are estimated 
to be 8000 millions of tons, those of Luxemburg 123 millions of tons, vide Schriften 
d. Ver, f, Socialpoliiiky Bd. 106, p, 4. ^ 

* Of. Heymann, 1. c. pp. 160-151. 

Of. Kontradiktorische Verhandlungen iiber Deutsche [Kartelle^ Heft 5, p. 110, 
114 (edition Siemenroth). 

* Cf. Kontrad, Verh. iih, Deutsche KartellCf Heft 6, pp. 4, 48, 247 ; Heft 6, 
pp. 374, 380, 443, 457, 4C3, 659, 
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of dumping.” ^ The complaints of “ mere rolling works ” without, 
production of iron and ste^l are nearly of the same desperaty 
tune as the complaints of a wholesale coal merchant, Mr. 
Vohwinkel, who harangued the coal syndicate: “Ave, Cfpsar, 
morituri te salut^int.” ^ 

* And needle works, machine works, electrical industries, must 
acknowledge that tliey obtain no profit at all from the Protection 
granted to them. They only want Protection because iron and 
steel, their materials, are made dearer by the influence of duties 
and syndicates. 

Nevertheless, it is to be observed that up to date the machinery 
and electrical industries have made enormous progress. But 
this is not due to Protection, which did not very cfiBciently 
influence thc^se industries -it is due to inventions and technical 
skill. These ab]y*guided industries, the pride of Germany, would 
perhaps be better oif under Free Trade. They do not always 
siK^ceed in selling in the home market at enhanced prices, which 
compensates tlie high price of materials. Tlioy are interested in 
exports, but they cannot practise dumping abroad like producers 
of finished iron. But, instead of supporting Free Trade, they 
fancy themselves obliged to help the Protectionists. Their argu- 
ment is that protected iron works and monopolised coal mines 
are better customers for machinery, electric installations, &c.'^ 

These arguments will be easier understood if we remember 
that the chief earners of the profits of Protection, the great coal 
and steel works, have made enormous technical progress during 
the last seven years. New deposits of coal in Germany were 
exploited, valuable ores in Lothringen and Luxemburg were 
acquired, works increased their production, and gave great orders 
to the home market. , New inventions* revolutionised technical 
rnethods. Up to now stagnation or retrograde movement cannot 
be observed among the chief earners of the profits of Protection 
in Germany. 

But this fact is not due to Protection or syndicates, but to other 
causes. The special featui’e of the last years is the stupendous 

^ Of. Kontradikt. Verh. ah. dcuische Kartelle, Heft. 6, p. 664 : “ den Schutz der 
nationalon Arbeit, den Sie fur sicli in Annpruch uehmen, und den wir Ihnen auch 
gernc gegOnnt liaben, don haben Sie uns, Iliren treuen Abuehmorn, rnit dieseu 
Unterbietungen genoinmeu.” 

? Of, Kontre^ikt, Verh. Heft 1, p. 229. 

® Interesting discussions, vide Kontradikt, Verhandlungen, Heft 6, p. 361-363 ; 
Heft 6, p. 373. Vide Die Nation, Berlin, 1904, Nr. 60, 61 ; J. Kollmann, Die 
Sohadigung der Masohinon Industrie durch die Kartelle.’' 

* Vide Schriften des Vereins far ISocial^olitik, Bd. 106, pp. 22, 23. 
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rise of what we call the self-contained or mixed concerns, com- 
l?inations in the vertical sense of production. 

The great independent concerns owning coal and iron mines, 
blast furnaces, steel works, rolling mills, are no\v the richest 
and most influential people in Germany. They have dominating 
influence in the syndicates. 

The big combines are favoured in the iron industry by technical 
factors, but the process has been hastened by the effects of Pro- 
tection. Big works owning coal and iron mines, steel furnaces, 
and rolling mills, and beginning more and more to manufacture 
bar iron, sheets, plates, &c., from their own materials, crush 
down other rolling mills, which work bought steel with bought 
coke. In times of rising prices the independent works, by con- 
trolling syndicates, can raise prices of steel and other half -finished 
articles, so that the competing producers of finished articles must 
buy their materials dear. In times of falling prices the iridc'pen- 
dent “mixed” concerns in 1901, 1902, dumped their steel 
abroad, and sold it at high prices in the home rnarkcjt. At the 
same time they sold bar iron at the lowest prices in Germany and 
abroad, and robbed thereby their German competitors of the 
margin of profit. The margin between half-finished iron and bar 
iron diminished from 31*15 mks. in 1896 to 12*25 mks. per ton 
in 1901 and 14*35 mks. per ton in 1902.^ Thci competitors of the 
bfg works are their customers. By the effect of monopoly 
in the home market, which was favoured by railway 
and custom tariffs, the producers of coal and steel, 
especially the big “mixed” concerns, exercise a political 
and social superiority over all specialised producers of 
finished articles. The latter have become very respectful and 
obedient clients of the most favoured men in the Protectionist 
system. Nevertheless, the number of workmen employed by 
the industries of finished iron products is estimated to be thirty 
times greater than the number of hands employed at the blast 
furnaces.^ A policy of protection of national labour had the effect 
of protecting a small minority. The policy of protection of the 
national interests ends in a policy of high prices at home,^ and 
dumping of half-finished iron abroad. The German producers 
of finished articles ask emphatically the big steel works : ‘ ‘ Please 
treat us as if we were foreigners.” * 

1 Of. Kontradikt. Verh. Heft 5, p. 60 ; Heft 6, pp. 495, 496. 

* Kontradikt. Verh. Heft 6, p. 603. 

® Vide as to prices Schriften d. Vereinp fur SocialpoUtik, Ud. 106, p. 61, 

* Kontradikt. Verh. Hoft 6, p, 618: Direktor Sohmieding-Barop. 
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Germany has mode the experiment of a policy of new mercan- 
tilism. Nearly all the observations of Adam Smith about English 
mercantilism of the eighteenth century now apply to Germany!^ 
Supporters • of the actual (jerman policy of Protection would 
be consistent,, if they would use their gn^at influence to 
prohibit Adam Smith’s works. The new mercantilism may be 
characterised by tw'o facts which have come to light in the last 
few years. 

The first fact is the development of private bounties on 
exportation. Those who buy coal, iron, steel, in Germany, and 
wm*k it for export into finished articles, would be able to compete 
everywhere abroad, if Germany enjoyed Free Trade. But they 
cannot sell finished articles abroad at Free Trade prices if they 
buy then’ mateiaals at homo at monopoly prices, due to the Pro- 
tective system. They want a bounty, a sort of private drawback, 
corresponding to the enhancement of the pric(‘S of their materials 
in the home market. ]\Ir. Th. Vogelstcin reported, 1902,^ that 
at this time wire rolling works received an export bounty of 
15 marks pen* ton, and that the syndicates of coal, pig iron, and 
hall-firfished steed and iron (contributed each 5 marks to this 
bounty. But this bounty was only ac(K>rded for 50 per cent, of the 
bought amount, and it only compensated the enliancement of the 
German prices of materials. It did not give a special j)rofit. 
From July until September, 1904, according to newspapers the 
coal syndicate, the new-formed steel syndicate, and the Sieger- 
land pig iron syndicate granted a contribution from their profits 
by a bounty of no more than 

Marks P5() per ton of coal. 

,, 4-86 ,, ,, pig iron. 

,, 12-50' ,, ,, Welches Halbzeug. 

,, 20— ,, ,, Formeisen. 

Those who wx)rk these materials are watched to see whether 
they really export their products or not, and the coal syndicate 
announces that such bounties, afto 1904, will only be given to 
producers forming themselves into syndicates. Those who will 
not or cannot organise in syndicates, will be heavily damaged, 

1 Vide W. Lotz, Sonderinteressen und Wissenschaft eimt und jezL Berlin 

1902. " 

2 Of. Vogelstein, 1. o. p. 82 ; vide also Schriften des Ver. fur Socialjpohhk 

Bd. 106, p. 60. . 

8 Vide Frankfurter Zeitung, 14th July, 1904. But it is added that the bounty 
oan be refused to such works as buy some iron from iron-producers who are uot 
W^embers of the iron syndicate, 
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unless the plan is changed. ♦ Generally speaking, the producers 
of finished articles like machinery and small iron goods are 
scattered about and very numerous. Therefore a good many of 
them would be unable to form syndicates, even if they should 
wish to do so. 

But ev(‘,n those who form syndicate's and get export bounties 
are not made liappy by thimn They are dependent upon those 
who supply them ; their margin of profit is controlled by them ; 
they arc vc'ry humble and anxious not to displease the mighty 
monopolists favoun^d by government and legislation. 

Another fact which caused a great sensation was ascertained 
some years ago. Shipbuilding for sea ships and for the use', of 
the inland navigation is done under very different conditions in 
Germany. Since 1879 sea-shipbuilders are exempted from duty 
on all the materials they use. They arc not obliged really to 
buy all materials from abroad. Since they enjoy a special Free 
Trade privilege, the German coal and iron producers offer to 
furnish the sea-shipbuilders with German products at Free Trade 
prices. 

Up to now, on the contrary, the builders of ilhine vessels have 
not enjoyed the privilege of buying materials free of duty. So they 
observed that their rivals, Dutch shipbuilders, bought Gorman 
iron cheai)er than they did themselves. Holland, without 
meutionable production of iron, became a successful competitor 
to the German shii)-builders at Kuhrort. But for the iron 
needed, the construction of a Khine vessel was about 6,800 to 
7,500 marks cheaper in Holland than in Germany.^ 

Nobody can praise this paradoxical protection of national labour, 
f^jrhaps some of the most striking anomalies will ultimately dis- 
appear. The plan of the Protectionist leaders is, that the steel 
syndicate will control both export and home market, and prevent. 
German materials being furnished to the competitors of German 
producers of finished products at prices which ruin German labour. 
The plan is that the producers of finished articles should form 
also syndicates, and be subventioned by the syndicates of the raw 
materials and half-finished iron. At the same time, the big self- 
contained concerns tend to work more and more their own steel 
into finished articles. But it is more than doubtful whether this 
programme can be fulfilled. 

* Keport of the Chamber of Commerce of Ruhrort, 1900-1901, Erster Theil, p. 75. 
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Indeed, -serious dangers are imminent from the effect of this 
Protective railway and customs policy upon prices. Free Trade 
taxation in England is now blamed by some prominent men as a 
“ profitless ” taxation, (lermany’s actual policy is not at all a profit- 
less fiscal policy. But the profits go in^o the pockets of great 
independent works, of monopolists of raw materials, and of pro- 
duc(^Ts of articles partly manufactured. By and by the position 
of those who do not want Protection, t.c., of the producers of 
finished articles, is degraded. 

The i)r()cess of differentiation is checked, integration is arti- 
ficially hastened. 

Dangers arising from a development which hampers the exist- 
ence of industries of finished articles would be less pernicious for 
young countries like America. But the consequences of this new 
mercantilism are most serious for countries of old civilisation like 
Ciermany. 

What is the natural advantage of dtmsely-peopled countries of 
old civilisation, and wherein consists 4hc superiority of their pro- 
duction ? The superiority of old countries cannot for a long time 
be founded on the interests of the “ extractive industries ’’ or pro- 
ducers of raw material and half-finished articles. The superiority 
consisting in rich natural deposits is the special advantage of coun- 
tries thinly -peopled, and not yet fully developed. Neither Eng- 
land nor Germany can compete with the natural wealth of the new 
world. But an old countQ^ like Germany, without the effect of 
Protection accorded to the first stages of production, would have 
a natural advantage in finished articles, in all’ such branches 
as require a cheap rate of interest and specialisation, skill, long 
training of workmen. 

The new mercantilism enhances relatively the price of food 
and of the materials indispensable for producers of finished articles. 
Some are exempted from these consequences, viz., the big self- 
contained concerns which do not buy any materials in the mono- 
polised home market. But these independent concerns cannot 
contrive to do all the work which specialised industries have 
successfully done. The specialised industries of finished articles 
have contrived to adapt themselves to the varying demand of the 
world-market, and have been obliged by competition at home and 
abroad to adopt promptly all new methods of progress. 

The big monopolists cannot do the same work. They have 
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endangered the existence of their best German customers by de- 
syinding high prices at home and low prices abroad. They con- 
trol the exports of their German customers. Indeed, in many 
cases they lessen the possibility of continuing exports for pro- 
ducers of finished articles. The system tends to deprive the best 
men of the advantages of free and independent action. 

Syndicates and trusts, it may be said, exist everywhere. Whilst 
in Free Trade countries they must look for economising in cost 
of production, the German Protected syndicates look for the 
highest possible prices, which Protection allows. 

Really, it is a battle between producers of finished articles and 
producers of bulky materials. The latter are favoured, and the 
former are at the mercy of the monopolists. 

The new mercantilism — this is the result observed in Germany 
-—tends to level the natural diff erence between countries of old and 
new civilisation. Perhaps responsible statesmen wrho further Pro- 
tection and monopolies do not aim at this object. But the effect 
is to deprive countries of old civilisation of the only natural advan- 
tage which they would possess if competing under Free Trade 
conditions with the new^ wwld : superiority in cheap production of 
finished articles. 


W. Lotz 



THE PEOBLRM OF HOUSING^ 

For the last two years I have been continuously engaged, as a 
Commissioner, in studying the phenomena of th(^ Housing of the 
Poor, and the problems which arise therefrom, as presented in the 
evidence laid before the Glasgow Municipal Commission. It is, 
perhaps, ai>propriate that I should draw upon the experience thus 
gained for the substance of my address to-day. 

The problem of housing in Glasgow is, in broad outline, very 
much the problem of all large centres of population and industry. 
The city grew up, without a plan, in days when the laws of public 
health wore little understood or cared for ; when there was little 
municipal control and little thought for the municipal future.* It 
has now to undo its mistakes. 

Fifty years ago people had not, I think, a very keen sense of 
smell ; certainly they did not associate bad smells with danger to 
health. They did not regard the darkness of the narro^v street 
and the narrow window as objectionable. If I may trust my 
early recollections, as one who has lived in Glasgow from child- 
hood, they associated smoke too much with their bread and butter 
to dream of grumbling at it. They were rather afraid of cold 
water, and baths were almost unknown. Perhaps they were 
fonder of each other’s society than we are; at any rate, they 
rather preferred to live as many as possible in one room and sleep 
three in a bed. 

When the city came to its senses, about forty years ago, and 
realised what an Augean stable there was to clear out, it turned 
to the work with a will. Considering the still unformed state of 
public opinion, the City Improvement Act of 1866 was a very 
drastic one. It scheduled whole areas of slums and pulled them 

^ Presidential Address to the Eqpnomie Science and Statistics Section of the 
British Association, 1904. 
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down, disliousing, within fivp years, some 19,000 persons; ratin^r 
fiar deficits to the amount of some X*6(K),0()0 altogether: and the 
burden was borne without much demur. By the time th(' Act 
had done its work, the public mind had become thoroiighly awake 
to the danger of letting things alone. Further powers were asked 
and obtained for closing, demolition, and rebuilding. Four years 
ago was passed the Bitt.lding Regulations Act, wliich, in addition 
to regulating the construction of new houses, mad(t the provision 
of suflicient air and light space in front of the bedroom windows 
compulsory, and this was so far retrospective that over 4,000 
houses, conforming to sanitary requirements in other respects, 
became on a certain date “illegal houses” simply from the fact 
that they had not the sufficient space outside*. 

These measures did not pass without criticism, but gen(*rally 
it was recognised that they W(‘re demanded in the inten^sts of 
public health. When, however, it was realised that disliousing on 
this large scale was accepted by a very large section of tlu^ muni- 
cipality as logically calling for municipal housing on a similarly 
large scale, jmblic attention was roused. It la gan to come home 
to the citizens that very gigantic opt'rations wen* i)eing carried 
out, and very gigantic responsibilities for the future being in- 
curred, without, as it seemed, any thorough diagnosis or any 
definite plan. The whole problem was seen to be one which, in 
other circumstances, would have called for a Royal Commission. 
The demand was made for a local inquiry on similar lines; and, 
when the Prime Minister gave his cordial approval to such an 
inquiry, the municipality appointed a mixed Commission of nine 
councillors and six private citizens, with a remit to examine (a) 
the causes which led to congested and insanitary areas and over- 
crovvding ; (b) the remedies which could, or should, be adopted for 
the clearance of existing congested, insanitary, and overcrowded- 
areas, and for the prevention of these evils in future ; and (c) any 
other phases of or questions connected with the housing problem 
in Glasgow which the Commission may deem it desirable, neces- 
sary, or expedient to consider and report upon. 

The evidence, report, and recommendations are now before the 
public.^ Generally speaking, they bear out the conclusion that 
many things hitherto discussed as parts of the Housing Problem 
are not problems at all, but phenomena which merely rieed to be 
known to secure their abolition. Slums must be cleared away ; 
streets must be widened ; overcrowding must be prevented ; the 
liberty of the landlord to sell and of the tenant to use insanitary 
^ William Hodge & Co., Gla gow. 
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houses must be interfered with; light and air space must be 
gufirded as a right of thQ poor. Those are dictates of public 
health and public morals, and the Commission calls for the firm 
administration of powers which the municipality already has, and 
for further powers where these are not sufficient. 

Connected incidentally with this there are, indeed, minor 
problems, such as questions of procedure^ of acquisition, of com- 
pensation, and the like ; but, so far as 1 am able to judge, the real 
Housing Problem of to-day narrows itself down to this : how far 
the experience gained points in the dirc'ution of the nninieiy)ality 
itself building and owning houses for certain of the poorer classes. 

To this the Commission has contributed an answer in so far 
that, in the special circumstances of Glasgow, it recommends a 
limited scheme of municipal building and owning. But it adds 
the words ‘‘without expressing any opinion upon the general 
policy of municipal housing.” 

I venture to think that there is no more', pressing duty now 
incumbent on economists than to take up this general question. I 
propose, then, first, to consider building and owning of house 
property as a branch of municipal activity; and, second, to 
examine the particular circumstances which suggest a revision or 
relaxation of general jirinciples. 

For a municipality, deliberately and of set intention, to a*dd a 
new com|)etitive industry to its already manifold activities, is a 
serious matter from three points of view. 

(1) House-owning is a business, and it is ludther a routine busi- 
ness nor one where success is certain. So far as it has not a 
monopoly, a municipality cannot presume upon demand— it 
cannot be sure of a. remunerative sale for the goods it provides. 
As a builder, it has advantages and it has disadvantages; as an 
owner, it has also advantages and disadvantages — particularly, 
perhaps, in that it has a conscience. 

Assuming, however, that a municipality can manage its enter- 
prises as well as private citizens manage theirs, and that its house- 
owning covers all recognised expenses and runs no risk of coming 
upon the rates, what must be emphasised is that it pledges the 
future ratepayers for the security of all the capital borrowed. It 
\B short-sighted to conceal the dangers and responsibilities of this 
by calling such a debt “productive.” Borrowed capital -changed 
into stone and lime certainly remains an “asset,” but whether 
the asset is worth much, or little, or nothing, depends on the value 
which future generations will put upon it. An old mill may be 
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“ good’* for half a century more as a building, and yet be worth 
than nothing as a mill. So may. a tenement of houses, by 
change of circumstances, lose its rent-producing capacity and call 
only for demolition, long before it has suffered much deterioration 
as a building. In such circumstances the ideal, kind of house 
would be one constructed to last, say, thirty years at the outside. 
But this, of course, is thevjast thing that municipalities in their pre- 
sent mood would think of doing, and they generally make it im- 
possible by their own building regulations. Besides this, there is 
the consequence of the ‘‘economic trespass”; that dwelling- 
houses for the poor generally take up the space of buildings of a 
more remunerative character, and so keep down the rateable value 
of the area, while increasing its expenses. 

(2) It enters into direct competition with many of its own rate- 
payers, competing not only with the comparatively small class of 
builders, but \nth the great class of owners of house property. 
Apart from the equity of this, which is too large a question to 
enter on here, the results may be very serious. Free competition 
of producers to serve the public is, of course, a good thing, and 
in nothing, perhaps, is it more desirable than in the purveying of 
houses, where the length of time required for erection tends to 
some extent towards monopoly. But competition is good because, 
and to the extent that, it keeps down prices by increasing supply, 
and* the action of a municipality, working with money borrowed 
at a gilt-edged security rate, is very likely to have the opposite 
effect ; it may result in a positive diminution of the total supply 
of houses, and so a rise of rent, by reason of the discouragement 
given to private builders through the appearance of a rival with 
w^hom they canij.ot compete on equal terms. The monopoly which 
municipalities secure for their other industries prevents such a 
danger; but it must be emphasised that a municipality supplying, 
a few hundred houses, where the well-being of the citizens as a 
whole depends on private enterprise continuing to supply some 
hundreds of thousands, occupies an entirely different position from 
a municipality providing all the water, gas, electricity, or tram- 
way service which the citizens may demand. 

(3) By pledging the public credit for a new debt, and adding a 
new activity and responsibility to already overworked members 
of the municipality, it pro tanto prevents the expansion of muni- 
cipal activity in other directions. Public functions, however ad- 
mirable, must be limited by the public purse, and probably will be 
limited, long before that purse is exhausted, by the ratepayers* 
revolt against increased rates. I'his must not be regarded 
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as special pleading against further increase of municipal 
duties and expenses. Apyonc who studies the growings 
complexity of city life and its growing requirements of 
inspection, control, and administration generally, to say nothing 
of possible municipal expansion in other industrial and com- 
mercial directions, must be impressed by the necessity and 
magnitude of the tasks that lie before publjic bodies in the future, 
and must recognise the inexpediency of taking on any new burden 
without the most serious consideration. He will at least ask 
that the cost be counted and definite limits laid down. And these 
limits, in the present case, are not easily laid down. To mention 
only one thing; it would be exceedingly difficult, on grounds of 
equity, to justify the giving of an advantage to one class and 
refusing it to another, and, when that was done, to establish 
courts and criteria which should define and limit the class 
favoured. But unless such definitions and liipiiations were 
attempted, the municipality would be embarked on an expendi- 
ture of wffiich no one could see the end. 

These are considerations against municipal building and own- 
ing derived from the general principles which should, in my 
opinion, regulate all municipal expansion. They are not, of 
course, decisive against it. But they suggest that very definite 
and weighty reasons must be put forward on the other side. * 

It will be admitted that the interests of public health, public 
morals, and industrial efficiency are definite and weighty reasons, 
and I should give the most sincere consideration to the argument 
of thos(^ who ask for municipal housing on such grounds. There 
are som(3 respects in which the provision of houses seems to come 
under the natural work of a municipality almost as much as do 
the provisions of gas and water. The house, as the condition of 
the home, stands at the very centre of individual morality and 
health, and, as such, is a direct condition of the efficiency of 
labour. It is far too little realised that a sanitary and comfortable 
house among quiet neighbours has a “productive value, “ and is, 
quite definitely , one of the factors of wage-earning ; in other 
words, a good house, as compared with a slum, brings with it 
the possibility of paying a higher rent for it. The consideration 
which gives*strength to the argument for municipal building and 
owning is that municipal control over certain classes of 
house — control even violating the sanctity of the English- 
man’s castle — is necessary in these interests. We have 
in Glasgow 20,000 houses whose doors must open at any 
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hour of the night at the knock of the sanitary in- 
•<?^ectors. In a city every house is cither a centre of good influ- 
ence or of contamination, material and moral, and, the more 
closely houses are packed, the more definite the need of positive 
control and regulation. Such control obviously would be most 
effective in the hands of a municipality that owned the houses. 
In view, then, of thc^^ actual circumstances of slum life which 
prevail in every large city, and in view of the hopelessness of 
escape on the part of the low-paid wage-earncT from such con- 
tagious influences, there seems prima facie a strong case for the 
provision of at l(;ast one and two-roomed house's by an agency 
which would aim primarily at affording to the tenants the condi- 
tions of health, morality, and efficiency, not only in the construc- 
tion of the house's, but in their continued administration and con- 
trol. 1 have always held that the owning of poor-class f)roporty 
carries with ‘r', a moral responsibility which is not escaped by the 
owner shutting his eyes and h'aving the administration to his 
factor; and, on similar grounds, much might b(‘ said for a muni- 
cipality owning and letting all the small houses within its area. 
This would at least secure a clean city.’' 

Such a position, then, is quite inUdligible as a counsel of per- 
fection, and it might be worth consideratioii in the case of a city 
planned, like a garden city, from the beginning. But, in the 
actual circumstances of our cities, 1 mention it merely to bring 
out my point. For there is no proposal before' any municipality 
of to-day of taking over and making a monopoly of th(^ su])ply of 
small houses, or even of building all the small houses that are 
needed in the future. The utmost that has been proposed is the 
building and letting of a limit'd number of such houses in direct 
rivalry with private builders and owners. And the (question 
which must be answered is : On what principle, or with what 
view, is this limited proposal made? 

If it were to afford an experiment, and an objVct-lcsson, as was 
done with the happiest results in . the case of the Corporation 
lodging-houses in Glasgow, where the rise in the standard not only 
sw^ept out the old and very objectionable lodging-houses, but led 
to the large increase of private “ models ” competing successfully 
with the municipal ones, there would probably be nothing but 
approval. It seems a legitimate use of public mouii'y to make 
public experiments which w^ould otherwise not be made, so long 
as it is recognised that experiments which fail should be given up. 
But if the proposal is made in the full recognition that such an 
experiment is not an object-lesson,* inasmuch as it cannot be fol- 
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lowed by private enterprise ; if the reason given for it is that a 
certain class of tenants cannot pay the rent which private ente^. > 
prise must have if it is to continue its supply, and that the muni- 
cipality, as having command of capital at a very low rate of interest, 
can afford to undersell the market rents without coming on the 
rates, the matter is put on an entirely different basis. The attrac- 
tiveness of a “ clean city ’ ' is one thing ; tjhe attractiveness of low 
rents is another. 

Let us look for a moment at the principles on which certain 
services are set aside for the Government to perform. The great 
mass of the national income is produced by individuals of the 
community dividing their labour and selling their products to 
each other, competing with each other as producers to serve the 
whole body of themselves as consumers. But there are two great 
classes of services wdiich are not left to individuals^ competition. 
(1) External defence, justice, police, poor relief ^ circ. , are given 
over to the Government, the expenses being covered by taxation. 
The principle of payment is ability, or, more philosophically, equi- 
marginal sacrifice, on the old Platonic principle that the best state 
is that which is likest the individual, and that the citizen should 
pay to the national housekeeping on the same scale as he pays 
to his own private housekeeping. (2) In addition to these, certain 
other services are given over to the Government, central or local; 
they are made monopolies, and the products are sold at a non- 
competitive price. Such are the post-office and telegraph ser- 
vices, and in many cases gas, w^ater, and tramway service. It is 
with this second class that we are concerned here, and regarding 
them three points must be emphasised. 

The first is that the reason why these servieps are reserved 
to Government is certainly not that they can be rendered rnore 
cheaply by Government. It is, indeed, a debatable point whether 
they can be rendered more cheaply ; where competition is not 
allowed, this must remain a matter of opinion. They are always 
reserved for some ulterior reason of public interest — some interest 
which might be imperilled in the conflict of private competition. 

The second is that, in such cases, the Government services 
are general services; they are provision, on the basis of the tax- 
payers’ or ratepayers’ security, of commodities and services used 
and enjoyed by the great majority of the citizens. 

The third is that in these services, so far as I am aware, there 
is no precedent for the Government selling to one class at 
cheaper rate than it sells to another, on the ground that the class 
in question “cannot afford it.” The poorest man pays a penny 
No. 5fi. — VOL. XIV. 00 
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for a stamp ; the richest citizen of Glasgow pays no more than a 
(-Jialfpenny for a car-stage. 

But in the limited proposal we are now considering, what is 
being advocated is Government provision of a certain commodity 
for one class alone, and the ground taken imdisguisedly is, that 
Government can provide this commodity more cheaply than 
private enterpriser can\ and that this particular class cannot afford 
more. It is not, indeed, proposed that the municipality should 
rent at one price to the richer and another to the poorer tenant ; 
but it is proposed that the municipality should provide houses 
for one class at a rate which the other classes cannot possibly 
enjoy. 

I do not think the problem can b(r understood, or its gravity 
estimated, till it is graspc'd that here the municipality the public 
trustee — is asked to give consent to a now ju’inciple and precedtmt 
for spendin^eniblic money. Take the argument in its concrete 
form in Glasgow. Owing to (a) increased accommodation and 
conveniences, occasioru'd cha^fly by statutory (uiactment ; (b) in- 
creased cost of construction through the rise in wages and in ihe 
price of material ; (c) incr(‘ased cost of maintenance, notonly owing 
to the rise in wag(^s, but owing to the frequent abuse and d(‘struc- 
tion by carel(\ss tcuiants of tlui ('xp(‘nsive fittings which modern 
science demands; {d) increase, in landlords' tax(*s ; (c) increased 
vatue of land, especially in the centre of the city : — it seems that 
houses of one and two apartuKuits are not b(‘ing built to hit at h'ss 
than .i(3 and T9 respectively, as against .to bs. and T8 10, s*. in 1891 . 
It is represented that there is a class of wagc'-earnru’s who cannot 
pay these rebuts. It is ass(Tt(‘d that, in virtue of its advantages, 
the municif)ality can build and let suc.h house's at T4 U\v. and T8 
respectively without loss, and it is concluded, without more ado, 
that it is bound to do so. 

There are two propositions here whicli cannot be allowed to 
pass without examination : the first is, that th(‘re is a class which 
cannot afford the higher rent; the second, that this is a valid 
reason for the municipality providing them with a low’cr one. 

(1) Somewhat to the surprise of the Commissioners, it w^as 
given in evidence that, while wages generally have risen, there 
are labourers in Glasgow who are not earning more than 175. a 
week— and these not casual labourers, but able-bodied men, in 
regular employment, and of ordinarily steady habits. To such a 
class sixpence a week is undoubtedly a serious consideration, and, 
although one might be inclined to ask if the sixpence could not, 
with great advantage to themselves and their families, bo taken 
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off the conventional necessaries of drink and, perhaps, tobacco, the 
point need not be pressed.- My reason for doubting if even yiii? 
class “ cannot afl'ord ” sixfunice a week extra for a house is that 
one of the causes, perhaps the principal one, why such men (^arn 
only Ms. is that they live in conditions which lower health and 
(jfficiency, and make them inefficient and unreliable workers. I 
fully acknowledge that such people could'^ot pay sixpence extra 
for the rent of a slum such as they are occu])ying, but 1 cannot 
forget the “ productive value ” of the modern higher rented house. 
It seems to me that fresh air, and quiet sleej:) at nights, and sur- 
roundings w^hich would react on the character and conduct of the 
person on whom so much depends -the wdfe — niight easily add far 
more than sixpence to the earning powT-r of the household. 

There is, unhappily, a class to whom this docs not, directly at 
least, apply. There are thousands of workers whrfie wages are 
nt)t 17.9., but an average of I2.v. regular workcrf'Is, and workers 
who could not take sixpcuice off their liquor and tobacco, for the 
reason that they neither drink nor smoke. I nican w'omen 
workers. And to these, I submit, a good house would have a 
greater “ productive value ” than to men, for they are more sub- 
ject to the ilhu'sses and littk' ailments and depression which dock 
their wages by hours in the day and days in the month. So far 
as I can S(‘e, they outside the housing question altogether, 
from the fact that they could not afford an independent house even 
at the lowest municipal rents. They must remain in the family 
as subsidiary wage-earners, or club together, or lodge. 

(2) But assuming the very strongest case, that there is a class 
of unfortunate people who absolutely cannot afford to pay sixpence 
a week more, I should still say that this in itself is no reason why 
the municipality should build. To sup])ly them with houses uvder 
•the markc't rate would b(' to introduce a new precedent and })rin- 
ciple into Government industries which would lead us far. It 
would be using the credit of the entire body of the ratepayers to 
subsidise one small class of them ; it w'ould be, in essence, similar 
to th(' old legislation w’hich kept dowm the price of bread w^hen 
the harvest was bad, with its extenuation that such a measure 
kept down the price to everybody. It wnuld be a rate in aid of 
wages. And if there is any lesson to bo leanu'd from the bittt‘r 
experience of a century ago, it is that the evil of a rate-in-aid is, 
not so much that it punishes those who have to subscribe to it, as 
that it punishes those whr) receive it, in that it effectually })revents 
wages from rising. Let me enlarge on this for a moment. 

The employer in towns has certain economic advantages over 

o o 2 
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his rivals outside. He is at a centre of supply of all the agents of 
^^pijoduction and at a centre of demand, for his goods. The play of 
competition balances these advantages by imposing on him in 
general the charge of higher wages- -a consequence ai\d j:K)Ssibility 
recognised by the trade union practice of fixing the standard wage 
slightly higher in town than in country. Unfortunately there is 
in all large cities a who, from physical and mental disquali- 
fications, from want of education and technical opportunity, and 
from want of organisation, are compelled to take the lowest 
wage which will keep them in life and moderate animal 
efficiency ; and this class tends to be in over-supply from 
the fact that misfortune drains into it the failures of 
all the other classes. The existence of this class is a 
public misfortune ; their low wages arc not only bad 
of themsel\es, but they go to the very root of the future of 
labour, in tlutt they prevent the children from getting out of the 
class. Rising rent, the natural effect of a large po))iilation and 
great business premises conipeting for a limited area of situation, 
is the healthy deterrent of the abnormal influx of such labour. 
For a municipality to give these unfortunate people' houses six- 
pence a week cheaper is to allow of them acc(‘pting sixpence a 
week less of wage than the circumstances would f>therwise force 
the employer to give. It is not, of conrs(‘-, that employers, taking 
advantage of the helplessness of this class, would delibeTately force 
their wages down by sixpence. It is that, in the present highly 
specialised organisation of industry, unskilled labour is in less and 
less demand, while, from the circumstances mcntiont3d, it tends 
to be in over-supply ; and this surplus labour offers itself for any 
wage that wilhkeep it alive. As Mr. Booth says, “ the i)overty of 
thq poor is mainly the result of the competition of tlu* very poor.’* 
To deny such a causal connection between wages and public sub- 
sidies on the ground that it is only sixpenc(^ a week,*’ or that 
'’people do not come into cities because th(iy can get cheap 
houses,” is like refusing to believe in natural law because one 
cannot actually see the minute movements which constitute its 
operation. If, then, it becomes known that, in addition to the 
other attractions of a city, good houses at slum rents are assured 
to everyone who is poor enough, it seems to me inevitable that 
this will further tempt the influx of unskilled laboftr — and, un- 
happily, farm labour, skilled in its own fields, becomes unskilled 
w^hen transferred to the streets and factories. 

This, then, being the general argument against municipal 
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building and owning of houses for the poorest classes, I go on to 
consider if there may not be circumstances in the evolution of a ^ 
city which may justify the relaxation of the principle. Glasgifw 
again affords an object-lesson. If the houses which arc a danger 
to public health, as hopelessly insanitary, are pulled down; if 
“'back lands” and obstructive buildings are demolished; if the 
houses which are by law pronounced “ illegal,” and cannot, from 
their structure and situation, be altered, '•are closed; and if the 
overcrowding laws are put sternly in force, something between 
15,000 and 20,000 persons will be turned out, and will not be able 
to find bouses at rents such as they were paying — for these 
measures will practi^jcUly root out the low-rented houses in Glas^ 
gow. Many of the 15,000 or 20,000, no doubt, are well-paid wage* 
earners, who will be the better of being forced into higher-rented 
houses; many of them, again, are dissolute and drunken persons, 
who should be ” hustled” from pillar to post till there is no room 
for them among honest people. But many of them, in all prob- 
ability, are respectable persons who, from the causes already men- 
tiemed, have come down to the 175. a week level. What are these 
people to do? Granted that the low-rented slum property should 
never have been allowed to come into existence or continue ; 
granted that the best thing that could happen to such labourers 
as a class is that it should be made impossible for them to accept 
these low wagers ; still , it is a very drastic thing to take away 4116 
patient’s bed in order to force him to walk. 

Here I am chiefly impressed by two things. The first is that 
it is municipal inaction and municipal action w^hich are responsible 
for the hardship. 

{(i) It is by no fault of their own that the people to be dis- 
possessed are in occupation of these low-class houses. The muni- 
cipality for years allowed these houses to come into and remain* in 
existence, and, to that extent, the municipality is responsible for 
the low standard of life w'hich allowed the tenants to take the low 
wages. 

(b) It is to a great extent new municipal requirements that 
have made it impossible to build houses which can be let at the 
old rents. To mention only a few of these : each adult must 
have 400 feet of air space, which means larger apartments ; there 
must be ample sanitary appliances, involving expensive plumber 
work; there are regulations providing for a certain thickness of 
walls and solidity of construction, which many builders declare 
quite unnecessary. 

The second is that, on its wfty towards conferring a great public 
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benefit, this municipal action is likely to inflict serious hardship on 
^ class who are least of all able to bear it. It is a recognised prin- 
cif^io, in th(5 science of public finance, that the charge of any 
general |)ublic benefit defrayed from rates or taxes should be spread 
over the citizens in proportion to their ability. Jn the present 
case, we have a great beneficent measure of public health by which 
all the citizens will gai^ , and gain in quite indeterminate measure ; 
and, although this is ndc defrayed from the rates, by parity of 
reasoning it seems to follow that one class, and that the least able 
to bear the burden, should not be made to bear the heavy end of it. 
Granted that, by the operation of ordinary economic law, wages 
will ultimately rise to cover the higher rent^ demanded by private 
enterprise, and granted also that the houses at a higher rent have 
a “ productive value ” which will itself enable the tenant to pay 
more rent, in virtue of giving him immunity from sickness, depres- 
sion, low vitality, and bad neighbours, still this operation takes 
time, and, till time is given for the economic forces to work, there 
will be great hardship. 

There is, besides, an opportunist argument. There seems to 
be no doubt that the magistrates and responsible officials have 
hitherto shrunk from carrying out their powers because of the 
hardship that will be entailed. If this hardship can be avoided, 
there will remain no excuse and no reason for not proceeding rigor- 
ously with measures which otherwise might be somewhat extreme. 

It is in consideration of these circumstances that the Glasgow 
Commission has recommended the erection by the municipality, 
up to the extent of certain powers possessed by them under special 
Acts, of tenements of one and two-apartrnent houses, to be reserved 
exclusively for respectable people of the poorest class, preference 
being given to those disix)ssessed ; such houses to be situated , if 
possible, near to the area of dispossession, and to be under carefully, 
selected caretakers. 

It will be seen that the amount of building recommended is 
limited, the money which the municipality can spend under the 
Acts referred to being fixed and known. One would have liked, 
perhaps, that it should have been more rigorously limited. It 
would have been quite possible to take a rough census of the 
people dispossessed and build houses only to the number necessary 
to accommodate those who really suffer by the dispossession — the 
respectable poor at low wages. And what one would have liked, 
besides, was the clear laying down of the principle that this is an 
exceptional measure, due to an exceptional set of circumstances 
which can never occur again if the municipality lives up to the 
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powers it has sought and obtained from Parliament. Insanitary 
and illegal houses should never again be allowed to come into 
existence. Overcrowding can now be rigorously kept in ch<;^k. 
It will clearly be the fault of the municipality if such a problem 
recurs. 

' But, on the whole, the recommendation seems to me a wise 
one. It escapes the chief objection, that lof tempting an influx 
of new unskilled labour. It does not acM to the supply of cheap 
houses, but merely fills the gaps which municipal action has itself 
caused. It has not advised the drastic step of compelling a rise 
of wages by suddt'nly making it impossible for a class to live with- 
out paying higher rent — which would have been accompanied by 
the serious danger of driving many over the verge of subsistence — 
but it do()S not give any occasion for still further lowering w^ages ; 
and there is the positive good that the houses to be provided are 
such as naturally make men and women better wwkers, 
commanding a gradually increasing wage. 

There is, indeed, I am afraid, a “loose end “ in the result of 
the Commission. To its subsequent regret it w^as confined, by the 
limitations of its remit, to the consideration of housing wdthin the 
city boundaries, and Greater Glasgow is growing more rapidly 
outside these boundaric^s. I said that the probkmis of Glasgow 
grew up because the city refused to look forw^ird and lay down 
the lines of its grow'th. Unhappily, that course is still forced upon 
it, in that it has no control over the operations of its suburbs. 
Everyoiie knows that, in the near future, Glasgow must extend 
its jurisdiction and responsibilities. There is too much reason 
to fear that, when that time comes, the city will fall heir to the 
same problem as it has now to face - insanitary property and ill- 
planned districts. This is a problem of all growirfg cities, and, in 
my opinion, a most urgent one. • 

But this is not tlie whole of Glasgow^ ’s answer to its Housing 
Problem. The municipal houses are to be reserved for the re- 
spectable poor. What about the non-respectable — probably the 
majority of those who will be dispossessed? So far as I can see, 
the criminal and the dissolute have no claim on the community so 
far as regards housing. They must be “hustled” ; that is, life 
must be made as difficult as possible for them, till either they can 
find no rest for the sole of their foot among decent people, or are 
driv(?n to reform. And this hustling will be done to a consider- 
able extent when all the insanitary and illegal houses are done 
away with, when the Corporation houses are closed against them, 
and when private enterprise is assisted to get rid of them, as the 
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Commission recommends, by more stringent laws against the 
^habits of disorderly and destructive tenants, and by more summary 
poicjers of ejectment. But there are many who are neither criminal 
nor hopelessly dissolute, and yet cannot rise simply because they 
are down. They have lost their character ; money cannot rent 
them a decent house because they have no factor’s line or other 
guarantee that they ave fit for the possession of it. It is this 
class, perhaps, that will te most heavily hit by the dispossession, 
and for them also it seems that some compensatory provision 
should be made by the municipality. And this seems also in the 
interests of the community, for, if these people are not lifted up, 
they will be driven down. 

Hence the recommendation of the Commission that “an experi- 
ment should be made in the erection of a building or buildings for 
those who, while unable to show any factor’s line or other certifi- 
cate, are willing to submit to necessary regulations as to cleanli- 
ness, respectable' living, order, and punctual payment of rent, with 
the view of rehabilitating their character, and in time qualifying 
for a better house ; such houses to be of the plainest construction , 
with indestructible fittings, and capable of being quickly and 
efficiently cleansed . ’ ’ 

It is avowedly an experiment. The difficulty is not to provide 
such houses, but to get the proper people to go into them. If any 
, social obloquy is allowed to attach to these houses, the proper 
people will not go into them. But it is an experiment to which 
I think everyone will wish God-speed. At any rate, it removes 
the last excuse for not going forward systematically, rigorously, 
and continuously with the renovation, closure, and demolition of 
bad houses, and with the prevention of overcro wading, which are 
the beginnings df any solution of the Housing Problem. 

William Smart 



AN^.-’ICIPATION IN THE COTTON MARKET ^ 

Our object in this paper is to offer a close analysis of the work- 
ings of organised anticipation in the cotton market, and not merely 
tc find arguments for or against the views t^^at dealings^ in 
“•futures “ raise prices, or lower prices, or render prices unsteady.^ 

* ^ The authors aro greatly beholden to Mr. R. J. Allen, Secretary of the Manchester 
Cotton Association, for much valuable information. 

The effect of “ futures” might be sought more than one method. A com- 
parison could be made of the prices which are directlyunder the influence of “ futures” 
with those that are not, or those that are under their influence in a less degree, 
the same commodity being taken. This method was pursued by Professor Flux, 
chiefly with reference to wheat, in his report as secretary of a committee of 
Section F of the British Association appointed to consider the effect of dealings 
in “ futures ” on prices in raw produce markets. See also Mr. R. H. Hooker, 
in Journal of the Statistical Society^ December, 1901. Unfortunately it is 
subject to a defect which prevents it from establishing more than a probability. 
The data cannot bo freed from the influence of counteracting causes so as to 
render the application of the method of difference convincing. If different periods 
are selected for comparison, so early a period has to be taken as representative of 
the times before “ futures ” were in operation that economia conditions wholly 
dissimilar from those of the present are brought into the problem as disturbing 
features. Dealings in futures ” have only gradually attained their present 
magnitude, and while this change has been taking place in the market other 
economic changes have been taking place also. If we conflne our attention to one 
period only and contrast the prices in a market containing futures” with those in 
a market, placed in somewhat similar surroundings, from which ** future ” dealings 
are excluded, we may be sure that the prices in the second market are not wholly 
independent of those in the flrst market. The direct influence of ** futures ” may 
have been removed, but the indirect influence, which may be very powerful, 
remains. Again, should we compare, in respect of the movements in their prices, a 
species of commodity which is not sold by “ futures ” with another species of the 
same class which is sold by ** futures ” (for instance, Oomra cotton with American 
cptton), we are confronted with this dilemma, that either the two species are 
substitutes in some degree, in which case ** futures ” influence the prices ot both, or 
they are in no degree substitutes, in which case the several conditions of demand 
may be wholly different. The conditions of supply being somewhat different in the 
two oases is a source of error that could be eliminated without great diflioulty. 
Again, should we institute a continuous comparison, making our method that of 
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A few words must be said first of some general characteristics 
the cotton market. There are many qualities of cotton, but the 
shdS-t fluctuations in the prices of all of them take place as a rule at 
the same time and in the same direction. The reason is that the 
various qualities of cotton are bound together, directly and in- 
directly, by processes of substitution, and that many of the influ- 
ences which bring aboHit short fluctuations are common in their 
direct incidence upon '"'all qualities of cotton. The differ- 
ences between the various grades of cotton alter less than 
one would at first be inclined to imagine, in consequence 
of substitutions of one grade for another counteracting the effect 
of the temporary scarcity of one species. 'The extent to which 
substitution is possible, and the identity or otherwise of the physij, 
cal conditions to wdiich any two classes of cotton are subject, lay 
down the lii;riits of divergence between their prices. Thus the 
better qualities of Egyptian cotton and Bea Island cotton are more 
independent of the better qualities of upland American cotton than 
the latter are of “ middling ” American cotton. 

Another characteristic of the cotton market, which follows upon 
the periodicity (as opj)osed to continuity) in the supplies of cotton, 

“concomitant variations,” we could not prove incontrovortibly that any progressive 
change in recent times — for instance, in the degree in which prices oscillate — 
supposing such a change to be discovered, was caused wholly or oven partially 
by the extended use of “ futures,” in view of other concomitant variations 
in economic conditions, though a high probability might be established. 
Another method of dealing with the problem is to trace as closely as possible the 
ramified workings of anticipation in a developed market, at “ seen ” and “ unseen” 
levels, in the hope of establishing premisses from which an approximate solution 
may be deductively derived. To give such an account of “futures” in the cotton 
market is our object in this paper, and we trust that our analysis may reveal 
features that are of <3conomic interest in themselves, as well as material by which 
the solution of the problem of “futures” may be assisted. Our chief aim, 
we must state again, is to analyse and explain, not to make out a case one 
way or the other on a burning question. In noticing, though only cursorily, 
methods of determining the effect of “ futures ” on prices, we ought to remind 
the reader of the comparisons made by Cohn, Kantorowicz, and Emery, of the 
prices of “futures” some time before the “futures” fell due with the “spot” 
prices when they fell due. Cohn dealt with rye, Kantorowicz with both rye 
and wheat, and Emory with wheat and cotton (see Emery’s Speculation ow Stock 
and Produce Exchangee of the United States, p. 132 et seq.). We cannot here 
pause to examine the results, but it should bo pointed out that the method 
employed was either an incomplete application of the method of concomitant 
variations mentioned above or else it assumed that “future” prices and “spot” 
prices were independent variables in an appreciable degree, which i?equired proof. 
In any event, granting the assumption, a more direct line of proof than the 
comparisons instituted, by which disturbing factors could have been more 
completely avoided, might have been pursued. But these are matters for discussion 
in a paper with more exclusive reference to the effect of “ futures ” on prices than 
the present pap' r. 
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is that prices assume new levels each year. Those levels are not 
always very clearly marked^ but as a rule they can be traced, and j 
it is noticeable that in almost every case prices settle at their iffew 
level only after the crop has been in sight for some weeks. The 
reason is that -the fruitfulness of the new crop is not at onc(j 
apparent, and that the responses to the new conditions of demand 
cannot be imm(*.diately gauged. For the first few weciks after the 
fresh supplies have begun to enter the fniarket, and even in the 
weeks just previous, the market feels its way to its now level. It 
is assisted to its new position by estimates of the area of cotton 
under cultivation, and the conditions of the crop publish(?d by the 
American agricultural* bun^au at the beginning of the months of 
Juno, July, August, September, and October of each year. “ The 
basis or unit of comparison is 100, which is the standard of full 
condition, .representing perfect healthful ness, exemption from 
injury from insects or drought or otlier causes. With avemge 
growth and development, 100 means a prospect for a full crop.’’ 
We have stated below the estimates as periodically revised for the 
years betw'een 1899 Jind 1902. 


Yoar, 

June lut 

July 1st. 

• 

August 1st. 

Septsiiiibcr Ist. 

October Ist. 

1899 

85*7 

87*8 

84-0 

CB5 

62*4 

1900 

82-5 

75-8 

76-0 

C)8-2 

67 0 

1901 

81-6 

811 

77*2 

71-4 

61 4 

1902 

95*1 

84*7 

81*9 

640 

58-3 


As the realised crop is invariably less than the early estimates, 
it would seem that at each forecast an attempt is made to state 
the maximum crop possible, in view of its state at the time, and 
not the crop which experts regard as likely. Numerous private 
'and unofficial estimates are made in addition from time to time.^ 

In the marketing of cotton “futures” play a loading part. 
“Futures” is the name given to those contracts which dealers 
enter into when they undertake to deliver at some future time 
goods or commodities at a price fixed in the contract.*^ “Futures ” 

1 The official estimates and all statistics bearing upon cotton will be found in 
Shopperson’s Cotton Facts (last ed. 1903), and Jones’ Handbook for Daily Cable 
Records of Cott^ Crop Statistics Messrs. Turner, Routledge and Co. also publish 
price curves. Daily prices will be found in the bulletin of the Liverpool Cotton 
Association, and in Cotton^ the publication of the Manchester Cotton Association. 

« Gonorically, an “ option ” is a future, but futures as commonly used are not 
taken to include options. We are not concerned with options here, but a brief account 
of their character will not be out of place. An option is single or double ; if single, it 
is a “put " or a “ call" ; if double, it may be taken as either at the choice of the 
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are by no means limited to the cotton market, and appear, or could 
appear, in all markets, the commodities of which may be bought 
on tJie basis of “ grades that are more or less permanently fixed. 
Although the general nature of “ futures ** is in all cases the same, 
they might differ significantly in form ; for instance, delivery 
within fixed periods of various extent may be at the option of 
buyer or seller. Here) however, we shall confine ourselves to a 
description of those “ futiires which circulate at Liverpool, and 
are based upon American cotton. 

The unit of a deal in “ futures ” is 100 bales. They are quoted 
for the current month, and successive periods of two months 
for some ten months ahead. Hence, on any day in June 
we find futures quoted for June, June-July, July-August . . . 
February-March. The seller of, say, June-July “futures” 
must deliver cotton at some time in June or July, but 
the time of delivery within those two months is at his option. The 
seller must notify the buyer when he proposes to deliver, and the 
buyer must select a time for accepting the cotton within ten days 
of the date of the notice served by the seller. The quality of cotton 
to be deliver(‘d, within limits laid dow^n by contract, is also at the 
option of the seller, subject to the payment or receipt of “points 
on/’ Before October, 1901, “futures” were quoted “basis 
middling, low middling clause.” They are now quoted “ basis 
middling, good ordinary clause.” This means that the dealer may 
tender good ordinary cotton or any higher quality of upland cotton. 
The differences between the value of the cotton delivered and that 
of middling are paid one way or the other. To settle these differ- 
ences arbitration is necessary. The buyer and seller pay £1 Is, 
each to cover the expenses, a sample is taken from every bale, and 
the “ points on ” are fixed for each bale separately. If either party 
is dissatisfied wdth the award he may appeal to an Appeals Com- 
mittee on paying £3 3s., which, in case his appeal is upheld, must 
be refunded to him by the other party. 

purchaser. A ** put " is a power to sell cotton at some time in the future at a price 
fixed in the contract. It need not be exercised ; but, if the price of cotton falls 
below that mentioned in the contract during the time of the currency of the ** put," 
it will be exercised. The man with the **put" will receive the difference between 
the two prices, but whether he gains or loses depends upon whether this is greater 
or less than the price paid for the “put." If the buyer of the “put" gains the 
seller does not necessarily lose, since in view of his obligation he may have so dealt 
in futures as to come out as a winner also. The “ call " is just like the “ put,"* 
except that it is a power to sell. The double option is a power to buy or sell at 
choice. The man who buys a “ put " insures against the market falling, but stands 
to gain if it rise. In the case of a “call," the insurance is against the market 
rising. 
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Weekly settlements are customary between brokers, and arc 
very frequent between brokers and their clients. Settlement days"*^ 
fall on Thursday, and the closing price of “futures'" on the 
preceding Monday is taken as the basis of the settlement. On 
the first occasion the difference paid is that between the price at 
which the deal was entered into and the piaking-up price of the 
first subsequent settlement day, and (jji all other occasions the 
difference between making-up price and the preceding making-iip 
price is taken. From all differences interest at 5 per cent, is 
deducted for the time between settlement day and the tenth day of 
the second month on which the “ future" elapses, since “settle- 
ment terms" mean fhat money is paid in instalments before it 
would be due, but for the system of periodic settlements. The 
differences may be very large sums. The unit of a “ fii^ure " being 
100 bales, an alteration in the price of cotton of ‘Old. causes a differ- 
ence on each unit of £2. On each unit as muclvas XTOO mu&t'be 
paid if the price of cotton move one halfpenny. Brokerage must, 
in addition, be paid on the value of the “ future " when it is bought 
or sold j^y a person who is not a member of the Liverpool Cotton 
Association, and this institution imposes a charge of one shilling on 
every deal in “ futures." 

It is evident that to a spinner “futures " are not a satisfactory 
means of obtaining cotton, for any grade of cotton within a. wide 
range may be delivered, and many grades might be of no use in 
his mills. A spinner who uses “futures" is more likely to sell 
them before they become due, and buy “spot" cotton of the 
quality that he needs. “ Futures," however, cannot be a perfect 
cover, for the “ points on " (that is, the differences in price be- 
tween the different qualities of cotton) are variable, and the differ- 
ences between the prices of “futures" and “spot" are variable 
‘also, in some slight degree, even in the case of current “futures" 
and those which have almost run out. The sole means by which 
the spinner can escape the uncertainties of the future is the 
“deferred delivery." In the case of “deferred delivery," the 
‘ ‘ points on ’ * are fixed beforehand and the cotton (so much per 
month) is at the call of the buyer. This is a bona fide transaction 
in cotton between a spinner and a broker, and, except in so far as 
it is a contract for delivery of cotton in the future, it is entirely 
different from the “future," as that term is generally understood. 

We will now consider the relation between “future" prices 
and “spot" prices. A distinction must be drawn between the 
‘ ‘ futures ' ' which culminate- in the cotton year in which they 
are created and those which run into another cotton year. A 
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cotton year may be taken to extend, roughly, from September 
to August. 

There is often a marked break between the price of \i July- 
August “future” and tliat of an August-September “future,” 
that is, between the last “future” culminating entirely in the old 
crop period and the first one running into the now crop period. 
This may be seen in the^, diagram.^ Sometimes, when the market 
is abnormally high through shortage, the break will appear even 
in the July-August “future,” for small deliveries of cotton, such 
as may be expected in August under the influence of high prices, 
would afl*oct prices significantly. Thus there are the following 
quotations in pence and hundredths per pound, for example, made 
on the dates given in the first column : — 


Futures. 


■ ' ’ 1903. 

SiT'ot. 

Miiy- 

June. 

June- 

July. 

July- 

August. 

A ugust- 
aei)t,ciul»#’r. 

Sopteiiiber- 

Ootuber. 

February 23 

5-38 

5-244 

5-26 

6-23 

5-12 

4-84 

„ 24 

6-86 

6-204 

6-21 

6-20 

6-9 

4-80 

„ 25 

6-30 

6-16 

5-16 

6-11 

5-5 

4-76 

,, 26 

6-38 

6-274 

5-274 

6-19 

5-154 

4-83 

M 27 

6*40 

6-28‘ 

1 

5-28 j 

5 26 

5-16 

1 4-85 


The ('xp('ctation of unusually early harvests would, of course, have 
the* same effect. 

The second “future” culminating in the new crop period is 
often distinctly lower than the first one. The explanation of this 
is that the influence of the new crop is not fi'lt so fully in Se])t(un- 
ber as in October. On an average of the last ten years not quite 
10 per cent, of the new crop came into sight in September ; in 
j In the diagram it will be noticed that these quotations of “ futures ” appear : — 

August- September 

September 

October 

October-November 
instead of the usual ; — 

August-Septoml >cr 
Septcmbcr-October 
October-November. 

The explanation is that the customary overlapping of ** futures had to bo 
broken towards the close of 1901 to allow of the change from ** basis middling, low 
middling clause/’ to “ basis middling, good ordinary clause,” which took effect from 
October Ist, 1901, as we have mentioned above. The change may have had a slight 
effect in depressing ‘‘ futures,” since lower grades of cotton were rendered tenderable 
on allowances, but the effect, if any, was inconsiderable. The general relations 
between the futures ” of different periods when the market is “ high ” (see p. 562), 
which are exhibited in the diagram, may bo taken as holding generally^ 
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October 20 per cent, came into sight ; in November almost 20 per ^ 
cent. ; in December 17J per cent. ; in January 10 per cent., an^d in 
the subsequent months ever decreasing percentages. 

The break in the continuity of the price's of “futures “ between 
two crop periods, wluin it occurs, results from different crops being 
referred to and different degrees of evidence, as to each crop being 
before dealers. In the case of the comii^<j crop, nothing more may 
be ktiown than the approximate area under cultivation ; but if the 
present “ spot “ price is unusually high dealers will feel justified, 
on the ground of past experience, in quoting a much lower price for 
cotton of the future crop than for current “ futures.'’ The “ spot *’ 
f)rice and the price of' “futures ’’ — but the latter in a much less 
dovia-ting fashion, because it is less under the influence of the dis- 
turbances due to urgent demands and existing stocksyaf cotton — 
may frequently be observed feeling their way to a new price level 
as information about the now crof) becomes morc^oomplete, and 3,s 
the crof) comes into sight. Expectations as to demand also play 
their part in guiding price movements, it is almost unnecessary to 
add. The break to which wo have been referring, between July- 
August and August-September “futures,” does not, of course, 
take place invariably. A considerable gap occurs only when a 
lower jn’ice level is expected in the coming year. Indexed, the 
prices of August-September and September-October “futures” 
have been higher than those of current “futures.” This may 
happen when certain high levels of future prices are anticipated. 
The explanation of the price of the more distant “future ” lying 
above that of the current “ future,” instead of just below it, will 
be found in the analysis which follows. 

Every “future” runs out at a small variable* amount below 
“spot ” price. ^ This follows naturally from the disadvantages of 
“ futures ” over “ spot” which have been emphasised above, and 
these disadvantages are variable. The vast majority of transac- 
tions in “futures” tow^ards the end of any current month arc 
those of dealers buying back their “ futures.” Generally speak- 
ing, the dealers do not wish to deliver cotton, and the buyers 
do not wish to receive it ; hence, a price is reached at which dealers 
prefer to buy back their “ futures “ rather than deliver cotton, and 
which the original buyers prefer to receive rather than have the 
CQtton delivered to them. 

* In comparing prices, one must be careful to observe that they are taken for 
the same time. The “ future ” prices quoted may be for late business after the 
price of ** spot’^ has been recorded, an^ influences in the market may have under* 
gone a change that would have affected later deals in “ spot/* 
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We will now pass on to consider the relations between “ spot ” 
prices and the prices of “ futures with different periods to run, 
apart from the breach of continuity mentioned above. 

The prices of “futures’* move almost invariably as the price 
of “spot “ cotton. Shortly stated, the explanation of this fact is 
that “spot” cotton i^nd near “futures” are substitutes within 
limits. A rise in the^*price of spot cotton means an existing 
shortage, or an anticipated shortage, in the very near future, and 
this is reflected in the offers of cotton for the future. Conversely, a 
rise in the price of ” futures ” which indicates doubts as to whether 
the total supplies will last at the present rate of consumption, is 
accompanied by a tendency to hold the existing stock more tightly. 
As the price of “ spot ” cotton rises, purchasers, except those for 
immediate needs, are checked, and the buying of “futures ” takes 
their place, and vice versa. This influence is pro])agated from one 
feie of “futures” to another — from February-March “futures” 
to March-April “futures,” and so fortli—with diminishing in- 
tensity, but with sufficient force nevertheless to cause the prices 
of the various lines of “futures” to move tog(‘ther. A slight 
counteracting movement is set up by the opcuaitions of importers, 
who, when the price of cotton rises, order cotton from abroad, and 
sell “ futures ” as a hedge; but wdth a rise in cotton others are 
buying back their “ futures” and selling their cotton. 

The sum of the forces described in the above paragraph w^ould 
appear also to be a sufficient explanation of another feature of 
prices in the cotton mark('-t to which we desire to draw' attention, 
namely, that the prices of “futures” and “spot” cotton keep 
remarkably close to each other. They keep close to one another 
because they are not independent of one another ; within limits 
they are, connected as alternatives by the principle of substitution. 
However, cases sometimes occur in which the prices of “ spot ” 
and “futures” vary together without the latter following closcdy 
an upward trend of the former. Such cases, no doubt, might all 
be grouped as instances of “ 8ix)t ” prices being suddenly affected by 
immediate and unforeseen calls, which cannot wait for fresh im- 
ports, when stocks at hand are short. Under such circumstances 
the price of “ futures” rises, as the outcome, for one reason, of 
some substitution of “futures” for “spot” cotton being made. 
But the rise is checked by the substitution being limited, and .by 
the fact that an unlimited supply of “futures” wdll be forth- 
coming at a price much below that reached by “spot ” cotton, 
since the temporary character of the upward movement of ” spot ” 
prices is generally understood. 
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That close connections are preserved, as a rule, between, 
“spot” prices and the prices of any group of “futures” lying in 
the same crop period is true, however, only in the rough. We 
must now proceed to define these connections more exactly. 

In the relations between “spot” prices and the prices of the 
“ futures ” for the different months, three dases are possible : — 

I. “Future” prices may fall by ir^creasing amounts below 
“.spot ” prices according to the remoteness of the culmination of 
the “ future.” A very good example of this is to be found in the 
diagram. 

II. “Future” prices may rise steadily, according to the 
remoteness of their culmination, above the price of current futures, 
which will be below “spot” prices, as we have noticed above. 
Tlie rise may even pass “spot” prices, but this can h-fiipen only 
very seldom. An example of the relations in this direction be- 
tween prices, in which also the prices of some dwtant “ futures ” 
drd pass “ spot ” prices, is given below. The prices are stated iff 
pe;nce and sixty-fourths, and those above “spot” are printed 


in blacker type. 
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January- 

February. 
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April- 
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13 
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^rhe rise, it will be’observed, is carried in this case even into irhc 
new crop p('riod. 

III. “ Future” prices may at first fall with the remoteness of 
their curnmey ‘ and then double back, so to speak, and begin to 
rise. The following is a good example : 
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1 A “future ’’is said to be ** current*’ in the period in which cotton majr be 
delivered against it. 
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The lowest “futures/* it will be observed, arc December- 
Jai^uary and January-Fcbruary. From this point there is a rise 
backwards and forwards. If a new crop period is brought into the 
field of observation, we may notice here, two doubles-back in prices 
may take place. In addition to the double alreadj^ noticed, there 
may bo a fall in the/ prices of “futures’* from July-August to 
August-Bephmiber, and a^jain to September-October, and so forth. 

Those difr(u*ent relations between the prices of the various sets 
of “ futures “ are to be accounted for as follow^s : — 

(a) Other things being equal the longer a “ future “ has to run 
the greater is th(', probability of cotton being purchasable at a low 
price against it (or of “ futures” being purchasable back at a low 
price, which comes to the same thing). 

(b) HcJding cotton against “futures” is an expensive opera- 
tion, and the more expensive the long(T the cotton haS to be held. 
To cost of transport and cost of storage must be added interest, 
and the discount rate is a variable. 

(c) There may be general expectations of the market rising or 
falling. 

Obviously, if the market is ex{H‘ctcd to fall steadily on the 
whole, the prices of “futures” will be h^ss the further their cur- 
rency lies from the ])r(!sont. And it is equally obvious tliat if the 
market is (‘xpected to rise the more distant tla^ “futures” the 
higher will be their pric(\ Tlie j)rice c.annol rise above the pricc^, of 
“ spot” plus the cost of holding cotton ; but tliis cost will b(', the 
greater the longer the cotton must he hold. There arc circum- 
stances und(T wliich the chances of the market are in favour of 
the seller th(‘ longer the tiiiu' given him to prepare to meet his 
contract, within limits; hut when these limits are passed the 
cbances of expensive holdings of cotton being involved increasingly 
surpass the chances of gain. Needl(‘ss to say, the operator in 
“futures” does not argue, as a rule*, as we have argued 
above. He thinks only of the prices that are likely in 
the future, and of the payments of diflVnmces that may be 
necessitated by waiting, and never dreams of holding cotton. But 
there arc others who are regulating their sales of cotton by esti- 
mates of future prices, as well as by present [)rices, and w^hosc 
holdings of cotton arc consequently irifliuincing the prices at which 
future deliveries are being offered. 

The differences between the prices of “spot *’ and the various 
classes of “futures** are variable. This follows from the preced- 
ing argument. 

The relations between the prices of the various sets of 
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futures ” and ** spot are in a state of constant movement, both 
in direction and quantity. ‘ In the case of our diagram the mJ^rkot 
is to be taken as “high,” that is, there is expectation of a fall 
in price taking place even within the same crop period ; hence 

futures ” lie 'well apart and the most remote is lowest. But as 
the market drops the “ futures ” flow togetfier, and with a further 
drop many of the “futures” would* have crossed others and 
assumed n(‘w positions in relation to the others. 

Dealings in “ futures” are influenced not merely by present 
prices, but also by the relations between crops and the prices of 
recent years from which the norm of the year in question should be 
generally d(‘ducible. “Future” prices are a compromise between 
])resent ])riceR, which are based largely on experience, and the prob- 
ability of movements according to past experience. Tlv/“ future ” 
price being 1('SH under the dominance of presemt needs and facts thaii 
“ s]K)t ” price, is more likc-ly to follow the guidance of experience. 
But it must not be supix)sed for a moimuit — and we do not imaging 
that it will be su[)])osed— that “spot” price stands for market 
facts uirjilTected by enlightened speculation, while “ futures” alone 
represent a priori and empirical guesswork. The truth of the 
matter is, as we have already indicated, that the “ spot ” price, as 
wtjll as the price of “ futures,” is dragged up and down by esti- 
mate's of future su})plies and future needs. The view that we have 
just put forward to account for such large discrepancies between 
“spot” and “future” prices as occasionally appear, is merely 
that the “ future,” standing as it does for a future obligation only, 
is never under the dominance of temporary inadequacy in supplies, 
and much less under the influence of the facts here and now that 
press constantly upon the importer. A man who is selling for 
eight or ten months hence, and who has sold cotton for years, and 
knows that ups and downs may be expected in all years, good and 
bad, fixes his prices in a condition of some detachment from tlu'. 
immediate state of the “spot” market. It is true that in doing 
so he cannot but “ bear” the “spot ” market indirectly, but the 
effect of the “ bearing” operations is largely modified by existing 
supplies in relation to such present demand as is comparatively 
urgent. 

The “spqt” market is more immobile than the “future” 
market. Fluctuations in the latter are more frequent ’if less 
violent. The cause of the greater mobility of “future” prices is 
partly that in the “future” market there is more scope for 
reasoned imagination than in the “spot ” market, and partly that 
a far greater quantity of business takes place in “futures ” than in 

? P 2 
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*‘spot/’ and that the deal in “ futures’’ is very rapidly effected. 
Inasmuch as no payments arc required from those speculating in 
cotton except ** diiferences ” or covers against “differences “ until 
deliveries are made, if they should be awaited, persons with little 
capital are enabled to deal in “futures.” 

From the foregoing argument it might plausibly be conjectured 
that “futures” have ad^ed to the frequency of oscillations in 
“spot ” prices, though they may have diminished the magnitude 
of these oscillations. 

A few words more must be said here of the grounds for the 
difference between “ spot ” prices and anticipated “ future ’’prices 
within the same crop period, or, expressed in another way, the 
grounds for the judgments that the “spot” market is in certain 
degrees ‘'^high ” or “ low ” with reference to a supposed norm 
for the crop year. Such judgments can certainly bti inade after 
fhc event, for tke “ spot” market fluctuates considerably within 
^ch crop period. B\it this is not sufficient for our purpose, since 
the statements must be predicablti of the market at the time, if 
they are to explain the positions held by distant “ futurf's ” in a 
low and a high market. If would seem at first as if the passing 
of any such judgment generally on the market at the time were 
impossible, since, were it possible and general, a movement in the 
“spot” market would at once render such judgment no longer 
true. One would be inclined to suppose that the “spot” price 
at any time would represent the resultant of existing opinions at 
the moment as to the price at which the whole crop would sell, in 
view of the year’s demand and supplies. Howev('r, this, we arc 
inclined to think, for reasons already given, is an incorrect notion. 
The “spot” market appears to be driven into one position by 
present demands in relation to Liverpool supplies and the cotton on 
the way, and by other forces which are more far-reaching, per- 
haps, but still forces in which reasoned imagination has not played 
a large part. In the light of imagination founded upon the pre- 
sent “ feel ” of demand, the facts of the moment, estimates of the 
crop, and the relations between sales, crops, and prices in previous 
years, the “ spot” market is criticised and judged to be “high ” 
or “ low ” in relation to the conceived norm. Thus, by the play 
of judgment upon judgment, the differences between the prices of 
the various sets of “futures” and “spot” are determined, and 
also the directions in which they shall lie. In a degree “spot ” 
prices and “ future ” prices may be taken as independent variables. 

It is the variability of the differences between the prices of 
“ futures ” in respect of various grades and qualities of cotton, and 



DIAGRAM . — Daily quotations on the Liverpool Cotton Market between 
December 29fch, 1900, and March 21st, 1901. 

S = Spot (middling American). P = May-June. 

A = January. G = June- July. 

— January- February. H = July- August. 

C = Februiiry-March. K = August-September and September. 

D = March. April. L = October. 

E = April-May. M = October-November. 

The base line of the chart has been taken as 4d, The spaces between the lines 
parallel to the base are equal to farthings. 

Along the base periods of fortnights are marked (Dec. 29th, 19(X)-Jan. 12th, 
1901; Jan. I2tb-Jan. 26th; Jan. 26th*-Peb. 9th; Fob. 9th-Feb. 23rd; Peb. 23rd- 
Mar. 9th ; and Mar. 9bh to Mar, 23rd). The reason that they are not all of equal 
size is that the Cotton Market was closed for New Year’s holidays, at Queen 
Victoria’s death, and at Easter. 
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between the prices of “ futures” with different periods to run, 
which has given rise to the kind of speculation known as a 
” stmddle.” A straddle is a speculation in these differences solely. 
The speculator may operate in one way so as to gain if the differ- 
ence upon which he is speculating increase, and in another way so 
as to gain if the differeppe decrease or the dearer ” future ” become/ 
the cheaper. His gains or losses are in nowise affected by upward 
or downward movements of the market as a whole. Obviously, as a 
result of ‘ ‘ straddling ’ ’ on the part of those qualified to deal in the 
Cbtton Market by the possession of experience and information, 
the prices of different ‘ ‘ futures ’ ' are brought into the relations 
which, by common opinion, they ought ta bear in view of the 
general impressions as to demand and supply. 

An example will make the nature of the straddle clear. Su])- 
pose a dealer buys April-May “futures ” at 4d. a pound, and sells 
tl|e same quantity of May-June “futures” at a poiuid. 

Then, whether prices rise or fall as a whole, ho gains if the differ- 
ence between the two prices becomes less than Hd., but, if it 
becomes more, he loses. On the other hand, had the dealer bought 
May-June at 4-J^^d., and sold x\pril~May at Id., he would hav(i 
gained in the case of the difference increasing, and lost in the case 
of its decreasing. 

In conclusion we should like to draw the reader’s attention to 
the point that, in the event of our explanation of the changing 
relations betwecui the prices of near and distant ‘ ‘ futures 
proving correct, the effect of “ futures ” upon the extent of oscil- 
lation in “ spot ” prices may be read from these ndations. It 
remains to examine these relations over a lengthy period and in 
different markets in order to gauge what the effect, as thus ex- 
hibited, has been. The obstacles in the way of straightforward 
induction and the inconclusiveness of the a priori argument 
render another line of proof of some importance. 

S. J. Chapman 

Douglas Knoop 



LONDON’S TAlJXmERSES. 

Thb Women’s Industrial Council has, during the summer 
of the year 1903, been making an inquiry into the work of 
women in the London tailoring trade. The chief practical 
object of the inquiry was to ascertain what were the openings 
and prospects afforded* by the trade to girls entering upon 
industrial life. Incidentally it was desired to gather inforrna- 
f.ion upon one or two much debated £)ojnts — th(f effects of factory 
legislation, the ext(3nt of homework, the desirability or otherwisd 
ol mixed workrooms, &c. 

The* method mainly employed was that of personal visits, 
both to workplaces and to workpeople at their homes; but the 
visits were checked and supplemented by reports from persons 
who had been long and familiarly acquainted with many 
tailoresses. 

Looking through the mass of mah'rial collected, one is struck 
chiefly by the singularly various conditions under which tailoring 
is carried on by women in London. Tailoresses work in factories 
where every mechanical appliance is employed, and where sub- 
division of labour is carried to the oxtremest point ; they work in 
workrooms of ail dipiensions, which may be on*the premises of 
a retailing firm, or on those of a small master who works at flrsl, 
second, or third hand, and who may or may not live in the same 
room or rooms; with numbers of fellow workers, sometimes of 
their own sex only, sometimes of both sexes, or with only one 
or few^ companions; they work in their own homes, man and 
wife often together, or two or three women together, or singly. 
Moreover, these varied methods of production do not correspond 
with any exactitude to different classes of work. 

Thus, in* one instance personally observed by an investigator, 
a coat was made in Soho, the vest belonging to it was made iu 
Islington, and the trousers in Whitechapel. The place of sale 
of this suit shows that it was most probably destined for a West* 
end customer, and in all likelihood made to order. 
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The task of presenting ji clear and orderly picture becomes 
in such circumstances very diflScult, and a certain degree of 
repetition almost unavoidable. 

Let us, however, begin with the “tailor's shop," as known 
to the retail customer — the place, that is, at which the customer 
inspects patterns, gets himself measured and fitted, and pays 
his bill. The material having been chosen, and the customer 
measured, the garment, or garments, will be cut out by a man, 
and by-and-by fitted on, also by a man, who may or may not be 
the same person. 

This fitter may or may not be a servant of tlie retail firm, and 
the work may or may not be executed on the premises of the 
firm. If it is so executed, it will be made probably in a large 
and light workroom, where men and women will most likely 
work together under the supervision of* a foreJiian. “ Ladies’ 
tailoring’' in particular is likely to be done in this way, and 
many dressmaking houses keep one tailoring room. Men cut, 
press, and often fit; women do the plainer, and occasionally also 
the more difficult, parts of the sewung. 

One instance has been met with, which is probably not 
quite the only one existing of a woman who has acquired the 
art of cutting and fitting skirts, receives high pay, and is much 
valued by her employers. As a general rule button-holing, 
felling, finishing, and trimming form the women’s part of the 
work. 

The usual numbers in such workrooms as these are about 
ten men and about twelve women. The investigators report the 
rooms in all the instances seen by them large and airy ; the 
girls of a superior class, and the wages (at piecework rates) 
from 15$. to 25^*. a week, sometimes more; 17s. appears to be 
about the average. The regular hours are less than the maximum 
allowed by the Factory Acts, 8.30 to 7 o’clock being a very usual 
working day. In the season there will be occasional overtime; 
on the other hand , in slack seasons the workers will be sent home 
early. The work in such workrooms is fairly regular, and wages 
do not drop severely at any fixed period. 

Such tailoresses are more highly skilled workers than ordinary 
dressmaking hands, and are better paid. Those among them who 
can braid and trim a skirt can readily command 25^. a w^eek. 
But to dp this requires more skill than is attained by the majority.* 
There seems to be no regular apprenticeship, and no invariable 
period of training; two years, however, is a very usual time. A 
girl enters the workroom at a w'eekly wage of 2s. 6d., and con* 
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tinues to receive weekly wages on a rising scale for two years, 
but if quick and clever may be put to piecework before the end 
of that time. This branch of the trade appears to offer 4o a 
well-trained, and skilled worker a prospect of steady and well- 
paid work. , I 

* Seldom, however, is all the work of ai^y retail tailoring firm 
done upon that firm’s own premises, possibly, indeed, in no 
single instance. Some firms “ put out the whole of their work, 
even to the cutting ; and practically all put out some part. 

The cutters and fitters of fashionable firms are persons of 
importance and of ])ower. In their hands generally lies the dis- 
tribution of the work, and it is hinted that instances of bribery 
are not unknown. To one of the investigators they were 
described in a moment of frankness as being “the vg^y deuce, 
if you will, pardon the 'expression ; their earnings are from £6 
to £1 a week, and you do not know them from the swells they 
fi.t.” One of these gentlemen will be practically the employer 
of a little outside staff of tailors, with each of whom he will deal 
separately, and who will receive their pay from him. All or most 
of tbestf will perhaps be working in a more or less light and 
spacious room, whore each man pajrs for a “sitting,” which 
generally comprises, besides the use of a place to })res8 his work, 
sitting space and table space for himself and the one, two, or 
three women whom he employs as assistants. 

The landlord of such a workroom may or may not be himself 
a tailor. Some of these tailors may work for two or three cutters, 
and may employ some of their fellow tailors, each of whom will 
in turn employ his own female assistants. 

Sometimes the cutter gives out the work to a “ small man,” 
who has his own workshop; and in those cases, where no regular 
.cutter is kept, the “ small man ” is a cutter, and attends at *the 
retail house to fit the customer. 

The small man’s workshop will seldom employ a great number 
of hands, but will pretty certainly include a man machitiist, a 
man presser, two journey women (one who sews, and one who 
makes button-holes), and a girl who “goes to shop,” that is, 
fetches and carries back work. This humble subordinate also 
runs on errands, and if she is quick, and understands her own 
interests, her aim — often successful — will be to “pick up” the 
trade. 

For the women working in a workshop of these types the 
daily hours will probably be the longest allowed by the Factory 
Acts—generally 8 to 8 for five days a week, and 8 to 4 on Satur- 
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days. The conditions as to space, ventilation, and sanitation vary 
enormously. Eoughly speaking, it may be said that their good- 
nesfj v^ill be in proportion to — if such a word may be coined — 
their inspectability. Workrooms that are externaily recognis- 
able as working places will probably get inspected, and oven the 
probability brings them up to a certain standard. On the whole 
the East End workshop — which has generally nowadays been 
built on pui’pose — is apt i ;0 bo superior, in matters of sanitation, 
space, light, and air, to the West End workshop, which is too 
often a dwelling room neither intended nor suitable for the carry- 
ing on of a trade. The w^ages of tailoresses employed in work- 
rooms, especially in the West End, arc high, while they receive 
any ; but their busy season is short, and in slack seasons only the 
very few^^bcst workers can fill up even half their day. is. to 
5s. 6d. or Is. is, as things go, a high daily wage, 20s. to 25s. a 
high weekly wage for women workers ; but it must be remembered 
that the West End tailoress receives these high rates for less 
than half the year, and during a quarter of it may earn nothing 
at all. A tailor who at busy times employs twx) or throe w^omen 
has in slack time no more work than he can do alone, and — 
being a trained workman, able to make the • whole of each 
garment — he does it alone, and the women are left without. 
Only the very exceptional tailoress is paid in slack seasons, for 
the sake of securing her services in busy ones. 

“ A., who is a medium hand, is employed during the season 
for two or three days a week. In a good season it may be 
regular work for the season ; if bad it may be nothing. B., who 
is a better hand, will be employ rjd during the season every day; 
and for two or three days a week all the rest of the year, except 
in slack times. ... D., who is excellent, will probably be 

retained at some cost all the time, or some one else will secure 
her even at a loss during the slack time for the sake of her 
services in busy times. Such a case is rare.*’ 

To6 often the small man’s workroom will be a living room, 
or even sleeping room of his own dwelling, and he will work with 
one or two female assistants only. The line of demarcation 
between such an establishment and homework proper becomes 
almost imperceptible. Homework is carried on by tailoresses in 
every, or almost every, district in London, u[)on almost every 
kind arid class of garment, and under widely varying conditions 
as to hours, payment, and surroundings. Roughly speaking, the 
most highly skilled homeworkers live within easy distance of the 
large shops, from which many of them get their work direct, 
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Such people receive high wages, and pay high rents— often for 
very inferior accommodation. The position of the homeworker 
in this trade has undoubtedly been rendered harder by the in^ux 
of Eussian ajid Polish Jews. Many of these are able to do tailor- 
ing even when they arrive in Ijondon ; and others quickly acquire 
a* certain measure of skill. “ To these, people,’’ writes an 
investigator, “the tailor turns when there is a great i)rcss of 
work, and this accounts for the sight ofi a frock-coat of beautiful 
cloth in one of the poorest rooms I have entered, where a Polish 
Jewess, neurotic and ill, was making perfect button-holes. For 
each she was paid l}d . — it used, she said, to be lid/* The 
influx of these many skilled workers helps to render possible the 
supplying of garments to order at very short notice ; this in 
turn breeds in customers the habit of not ordering clothes until 
they are wajited immediately, and the impatience of the customers 
tends to press all the work into a short period of the year. From 
March to June the skilled tailoress of the West find is frightfully 
over-driven ; during much of the rest of the year she is unable to 
get work at all. 

As fAr as regards the West End and Soho, what has been 
written above applies mainly to two branches of the trade, 
namely, ladies’ tailoring (carried on mostly in the workrooms of 
retail firms), and coat-making (carried on in outside workshops or 
at home). In these districts w^omen may almost be said never 
to work upon trousers. “ Among the thousand or so of tailoresses 
whom I have known in the last ten years,” writes a lady who 
knows the workers in Soho well, “I have only had one girl 
trouser hand. I am told that in the West End it is a different 
trade, and the girls can’t do it because it is too heavy, and also 
because the work is .chiefly ‘bespoke,’ and it would be unfit for 
.a woman to go to shop and take directions for trousers.” *In 
the East End, where trousers are cut out by the dozen, or, indeed, 
by the hundred, the “finishing” of them is one of the most 
frequent tasks of the homeworkers. I have myself seen scores 
of women finishing trousers. 

“ A different trade ” — these words, seldom heard from the 
East End worker, are familiar in the ears of the inquirer who 
visits the tailor or tailoress of the West. There cutting, coat- 
making, wais*tcoat-making, trouser-making, breeches-making, and 
military tailoring are all different trades, and the man who 
follows one does not follow another — except, indeed, that a good 
many men know how to cut and fit the particular garment which 
forms their own province. 
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And of these provinces, one, waistcoat-making, is largely the 
property of women. Waistcoats are not heavy, ewen the pr(\ssing 
do(^s not severely try a woman's strength ; and biitton-hok's- - 
essentially women’s w^ork—form a large proportion of the work. 
Skill rather than strength is required of the “ vest hand," and 
in her trade a real apprenticeship still exists. Its period varies 
from one year to three, a premium of £1 to £^) is paid, and a 
small, but rising, w’e3ekly ^,w^agc — 2s. 6d. perhaps to begin with — 
is given to the apprentice. At the expiration of her apprentice- 
ship a girl will often earn, at piecework, 155. to 305. a w^eek. 
A good and experienced worker will make, in busy times, from 
355. to 505. a week, and, according to one inv(3stigator, "never 
less than 15s. a week in slack times.’' If she works for a good 
City firm, or, as is sometimes the case, for two or three firms, 
she wdll not have a great deal of slack tirnt^. A good many women 
seem to succeed iu setting up little workshops for waistcoat- 
making; one instance — probably not a solitary one— is given of 
'a man who has a waistcoat w’orkroom, in which only the best 
W'ork is done. He takes girl apprentices whom, when competent, 
he employs at a regular weekly w^age. of 155. all the yeat round, 
without regard to their actuul output of w^ork. The condition of 
these girls approximates pretty nearly to that of indoor workers for 
a retail firm. 

The tailor and tailoress of the East End are not, as many 
persons supjiose, invariably engaged upon the poorest and cheapest 
kinds of clothes. Such clothes are indeed made in the East End — 
especially in the Easternmost End, Bow, Limehouse, and Poplar 
— but a good deal of quite respectable second-class work is done in 
the workshops and homes of Whitechapel, and such work is 
almost as irregiilar and as dependent upon season as that in the 
West End. In the workshops piecework is usual, and wages 
in the busy season may be put roughly at from 95. to 205. a week, 
155. being a fair average. Some instances of timework — by the 
day, not by the week— were found, the day’s wage being from 
35. to 5s, 

The regular hours are from 8 to 8, but th(3 Jewish workers 
— who are numerous — do not of course work on Saturdays. The 
piecework rates paid to outworkers (for the same work) are 
generally the same as those paid to workshop hands^ but where 
part of an employer’s work is done in his workshop and part 
outside, the indoor hands will be first supplied, and are apt, when 
there is a choice, to receive the best parts of the work. 

Button-holing, again, is as much’ done in the East End as in 
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the West, but is generally— not always— of a poorer sort, and 
the prices seem to be suffering from the competition of the button- 
hole machine. In Soho, the psual rates are Id. for large, an^ Jd. 
for small holes, twist being supplied, but not needles or thread. 

A large hole is^said in Soho toVakc about fifteen minutes to make ; 
a Whitechapel worker is said to make twelve in an hour. Per- 
sonally, I should be inclined to think that hardly any woman 
makes twelve button-holes an hour — fbr, let us say. four hours 
rimning. Six seems to me a good average for a fairly quick 
worker. I knew a first-class button-holer, who used to w'ork 
upon the best evening waistcoats, and who f)rided herself upon 
her quickness. She said that she had once, by a special efiort, 
made 104 jn a day. These, of course, are small holes, and her 
day was, T suppose, the usual workshop day of ten houvs. 1 find 
6s. a day named as the earnings of a fully-employed good button- 
holer in Soho, and in Whitechapel “about 20s. a week.’’ This, 
however, I believe to be a maximum figure, ‘attainable only in 
very busy times. It is noteworthy that throughout the East End 
Jewish workers, working, at piecework rates, for five days a 
week, earn as much as Gentiles w'orking for six. Whether this 
be owing to inherent superiority, to the fact that the human 
machine works so much better when it has two days’ rest a week 
instead of one, or to the pressure of grim necessity, I will not 
venture to decide. It may be noted, however, that the Jew 
does not take that “ Monday off” to which his Gentile rival is 
prone. To the virtual equality of earnings all testimony seems 
unanimous, and I have myself inspected wage-books that con- 
firmed it. 

But tailoring is not carried on oiily in workshops and private 
houses. It is increasingly carried on in large factories,^ the 
. methods of which differ essentially from those of the workshops. 
Moreover, there is an increasing tendency to establish such fac- 
tories in or near provincial towns, such as Colchester. These lie 
beyond the scope of the present article, but their existence cannot 
fail to have an influence upon London conditions. 

Many of the large factories are well-appointed and under good 
management. In several instances the managers are men of very 
unusual ability and enlightenment ; and this seems to be rather 
more frequently the case when the manager is not one of the 
actual owners. The system of work is one of highly developed 
8ubdivi.sion, and in very few factories do learners acquire a com- 
plete knowledge of the trade. 

Some managers -especially in factories of repute— insist on 
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apprenticeship, though no premium is demanded. The learner 
generally gives a short time without .pay, then receives a small 
wage of 25. 6d., or so, a week, and;advances by gradual rises until 
she comes to be put on piecework. As a general rule, different 
sorts of garments are made in different rooms there being a 
“coat-room,” a “vest-room,” and a “trouser-room,” in each 
of which there will be machinists, button-holers, and finishers. 
Often there will be a “jbvenile-room,” on the same plan, or a 
room w^here “ contract work” is done. 

The cutting is invariably done by men, and the pressing also 
when hand-irons are used. Gas-irons are often used by women. 
The w^ork in factories is comparatively regular, and the larger 
the factory the greater the regularity. Overtime is unusual, and 
slackness* seldom goes beyond what can be mot by ceasing work 
an hour earlier for a few’ wrecks. Wages vary greatly, according 
to the nature of the w’ork, and partly, it would appear, according 
to locality. Whitechapel, w’hich the uninitiated w’rongly regard 
as a region of abject misery, is better paid than South London; 
and the reports before me confirm my own strong impression that 
the greatest poverty, the poorest types of worker, and tlu^ most 
hopeless conditions are to be found, not in the East End, but in 
certain districts of the “South Side.” 

At one of the very best and largest of East End factories— 
one concerning w^hich the reports of tw^o different investigators 
have been given in — the wages of fully competent workers are 
given as from 15s. to 205. all the year round. These are not 
piecework w^ages. In the vest-room, where the most capable 
workers are employed upon garments of the best kind, the average 
is said to be 255. Forewomen receive from 305, to £2 a w^eek. 
Women are employed in every branch except cutting. 

^Men and women work in different rooms ; a good character 
is required, and girls whose character is considered doubtful are 
promptly dismissed. The fii;m is careful in the choice of fore- 
women, who, as a general rule, are taken from outside the factory, 
a “stranger” being found to have “more authority.” Two or 
three married women are generally put to work in each work- 
room, and the manager employs these as an unofficial medium 
through which to check or reprove undesirable conduct on the part 
of their juniors. The conditions of lighting, air, space, sanitation, 
precautions against fire, &c., seem to be the very best possible, and 
the employees, who number several hundreds, of a good class. 

More hands are, however, needed, and there is a difficulty 
in getting enough respectable, quick, and intelligent learuerg. 
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The period* of apprenticeship used to be three years, but the firm 
is lowering it to two, in the hope of encouraging more applicants. 
Indentures were found to be. necessary as a protection to^ the 
employer, since girls would clme for a year (during which time 
they rather caused loss to theprm than profit), and then, having 
learned something, would go to some other place, describing them- 
selves as having been employed at G.’s, which was “ always a 
recommendation.” The parents of the girls arc, in the manager’s 
opinion, generally responsible for short-sighted conduct of this 
kind, and he bewails a lack of intelligent and sensible parents. 

Some work is put out by this firm, but reluctantly, and with 
a hope of giving up the practice. The same state of things and 
the same feeling prevails in some other factories, and one manager 
reports that careful and constant inspection of the homes^to which 
work goes. out is mainfained. Supervision of this sort is so 
troublesome that managers who consider it a duty would naturally 
incline to dispense with outwork. That many factories of the 
worst kind do put out a great deal of work — generally, but not' 
invariably, of a poor sort — and that such work is done often in 
extremely dirty and unsanitary places, every person knows who 
has seen the insides of large numbers of East End habitations. 
But though the workers are apt to be poorer and worse paid, I 
do not think any Pjast End homes in which tailoring is done arc 
— or indeed could be— more unsanitary and dilapida.ted than ’some 
of the far more highly rented ones in and about Soho. The 
sanitary conditions in one house, the dwellers in which I knew, 
could not possibly be described in these pages. 

The homeworker in the remoter East End districts, and in 
South London, holds the very low'cst place in the trade. The 
work demands little. skill, and is paid for at piecework rates that 
often fall wtdl below a penny an hour. These very poorest 
homeworkers are scarcely ever Jewish, In a pretty considerable 
acquaintance with them I only reniember one case in which the 
workers — unmarried girls — may have been Jewesses. Generally 
they are either widows or wives of casual labourers, and their 
condition is one of the most pitiable in the industrial w'^orld. 

If it be the case, as the inquirers were frequently assured, 
that homework is decreasing, and that work is passing more and 
more into the factori('s, this can but be a subject for rejoicing. 
My personal impression, however, is that the very worst ‘shoddy- 
made clothing has always been, and continues to be, largely made 
at home, and that, if any diminution is occurring, it is not directly 
by the passage of such work into factories, but indirectly by a 
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cheapening of the better factory product, which therefore tends 
to drive out the inferior home-made article^ I think— though I 
cannot substantiate my belief by^hard facts and figures — that 
British workmen of the poorer sc*t, who used to wear cast-off 
second-hand garments, are gettin^o better clothes than formerly, 
and that these clothesocome mainly from the vast factories where, 
in many instances, conditions are good and wages often not bad. 

In regard to the impcxrtant matter of the influence of factory 
legislation, the information collected was not remarkable. The 
larger number of persons interrogated seem to have held no opinion 
on the subject. Out of 115 employers and 50 workers, only 45 
persons seem to have given definite replies to the question whether 
women in this trade w^ere handicapped by the provision of the 
Acts. Of these, six expressed an opinion that wnmen were 
handicapped, but three of those six “nevertheless approved the 
restriction.” Thirty-four persons thought that women were not 
handicaiqied by tiie Acts, and five were doubtful. “ Remarkable 
unanimity w^as found among employers and employees in general 
approval of the Factory Acts, and the few objections that w^ere 
made were not to the provisions specially affecting women. Several 
employers maintained that when girls have worked the legal maxi- 
mum, they are not capable of more. One tailoress, who worked 
at home, said that it “ is far better to work in workshops where 
the Factory Acts take effect, so as to have regular hours.” “In 
fact, the evidence, such as it is, is favourable to the Factory Act, 
and gives no ground for supposing it constitutt's any real 
grievance.” ^ 

Reviewing the trade as a whole, it apj)ears that waistcoat- 
making offers to a woman the best prospects of independence. 
Probably a little partnership of two or three skilled women receiv- 
ing work from onc^ or several firms, and employing two or three 
learners, would occupy a position good enough to satisfy all their 
desires. In “ladies’ tailoring,” too, there are good openings, 
especially in braiding and trimming, which men will not, or 
cannot do. 

As to factory work, there are some tailoring factories, especi- 
ally among the larger ones, in which the conditions of work are 
good, and which offer wages that for factory work range high. 
But there is not much prospect of advancement ; the hours are 

1 See Special Keport drawn up for use of the Committee of the British 
Assooiation appointed to investigate the Economic Effect of Legislation regulating 
Women's Labour, and printed on p. 34 (Appendix) of that Committees ihiid and 
final report. 
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generally long; even the best of tailoring factories is very noisy, 
and in the worse, ‘^driving ” is severe and prevalent. I remem- 
ber, for example, a well-paid woman machinist, whose bo^st it 
was that she kept three barters busy, and whose pallor and 
exhausted appearance proclaimed but too clearly her approaching 
collapse. * , 

In other branches prospects are, at the best, very uncertain; 
the work alternates between periods very high pressure, one 
of which comes in the warmest part of the year, and periods of 
aggravated slackness, one of wdiich coincides with the greatest 
cold. 

As to health, the general report is not unfavourable. Long 
hours at any sedentary occupation are more or less injurious ; and 
work on poor cloth that gives olT fluif and dust is bad for the lungs. 

. Tailoring is often, tliough not necessarily, carried on in a 
more or less cramped position, and many workers have suffered 
in various ways in consequence. One instance is quoted of a 
w^oman who suffered from an internal disease w'hich a doctor* 
declared to be produced in a great measure by her thirteen years’ 
work at* button -holing, during which she had always supported 
coats upon her knee in one particular*attitude. 

Pressing wdth heavy irons is undoubtedly exhausting and 
dangerous work for the average w'oman ; and the fumes of gas- 
irons are sometimes extremely unwholesome. Button-holing 
makes a great demand upon the eyesight, especially when — as is 
usually the case — the material worked upon is black or very dark- 
coloured, No girl should be allowed to enter on this branch of 
the trade without having her eyes previously examined by an 
oculist. 

The burdens carried by quite young girls who ‘'go to shop,” 
I.C., fetch and take back work, arc often far too heavy. It is 
suggested by one lady of experience that the law should regulate 
the weight that young girls ^should be allowed to carry to and 
fro. 

On the whole the work is monotonous and not interesting. 
A lady who knows personally a very great number of the West End 
workers says : “I often hear girls say that they love their dress- 
making or millinery work. They almost invariably regard tailor- 
ing as an evil necessity — work in which they take no pride, and 
of which they heartily sicken.” 

A point of considerable importance is the degree to which 
women' are exposed in mixed workrooms to offensive conversation. 
Here the- reports differ very ‘markedly, all those from the East 
No. 66. — ^OL. XIV. Q Q 
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End pointing in one direction, and all those from the ‘West and 
Central London in another. It seems to be clear that— speaking 
generally — the East End workroorp is freer from this evil, and 
that — speaking generally — the WesiEnd workroom is. prone to it. 
Many causes probably combine to pi^odiice this difference, which is 
one example of the general rule that a higher moral tone will 
on the whole be found in a district principally populated by 
working people than an:\png a comparatively small group of 
workers dwelling in the midst of wealthy people. In the West 
End also, occasional instances will occur of a young woman work- 
ing as sole assistant to a tailor in his living and sleeping room, 
a practice obviously objectionable. The young girls, too, who 
‘‘ go to shop,” that is, who fetch and carry bundles of work, are apt 
to become a good deal demoralised. The favour of the foreman 
may save such a girl from being kept waiting, and may sometimes 
cause work to be handed to her rather than another, and there are 
foremen whose favour is to be purchased by good looks, by smiles, 
'flatteries, and a ready tongue. Of course, there are also foremen 
who are perfectly steady and respectable; but the general ten- 
dency of highly fluctuating season trades is not towards producing 
steadiness of character eithei* in men or women. 

Another serious objection to tailoring as a trade is the preval- 
ence of long hours of work. In the great majority of cases the 
working day is the longest allowed by the Factory Act, and the 
growing dislike to these very long hours is probably one reason why 
the factories have a difficulty in getting workers. In workrooms, 
especially in the East End, although the nominal hours are the 
same, there is more elasticity, and the employer makes no com- 
plaint if his woman pieceworker comes in at nine, or even ten, 
instead of eight. 

T'his prevalence of long— and late — working hours virtually 
cuts off the young tailoress from the advantages of any technical 
training that might be carried on in evening hours. She, like 
other working people — may I not say, like other human beings? — 
is not disposed after a ten-hours' working day for further exertion 
either of brain or hand. If she is to receive training otherw^here 
than on her employer’s premises, it can only be in the year after 
leaving school, and in trade classes such as are provided by 
various municipalities and institutions in most European countries 
and the* United States. Moreover, in waistcoat-making, which is 
one of the two hopeful branches for women, theoretic teaching can 
help but little. The waistcoat-maker is a highly skilled worker, 
but her skill is solely the result of practice. The principles under** 
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lying the making — for example — of a pocket can be learned in 
five minutes, but the good maker of pockets only becomes so by 
making many pockets. • ^ 

In ladies’ tailoring, in,!leed, modelling, pattern drawing, 
cutting, and fitting, especially of skirts, might advantageously be 
taught in day classes to girls before they, entered an employer’s 
service. The demand for highly skilled workers in these branches 
is far greater than the sux)ply, and ^ven for the comparatively 
skilled the wages in this department are good. 

Clementina Black 

Note.- Space has forbidden me to deal in this paper with that interesting and 
unique institution — the AVmy Clothing Factory at Pimlico. Tailoring is there 
carried on under admirable conditions, and the State would appear to be an 
excellent and enlightened employer. ^ 


Q Q 2 



REVIEWS 

The Common Sense of Municipal Trading. • By Bernard Shaw. 

(Westminster : Archibald Constable and Co. 1904. 2s. 6d 

8vo. ' Pp. vii. — 120.) 

If ex-Councillor of St. Pancras and unsuccessful London 
County Council cqpdidate Shaw had endeavoured to conceal his 
‘identity with the better-known “Bernard Shaw/’ he would have 
been betrayed by his brilliant passages : — 

Saving, investment, life assurance, all of them most prudent and excellent 
operations for people who have had as much of present nourishment as they 
need, and still have something to spare, are, for heads of families in a state of 
privation, slow forms of suicide and murder ; and those who preach them 
indiscriminately should be indicted for incitement to crime. When a bishop 
offends in this way, people who really understand the situation feel their blood 
rising almost to guillotining point. Yet, after all, the bishop does not force 
people to take his inconsiderate advice. But the municipality does. The 
London County Council, for instance, goes to many an unfortunate wretch 
grimly struggling with poverty in a little shop, under-fed, under- clothed, under- 
housed, and consequently desperately in want of more money to spend on 
himself and his family. Taking him by the scruff of the neck, it says to him, 
* Come : you must .invest in the general prosperity of this magnificent metro- 
polis, of which you are — or ought to be — proud to be- a citizen. You must no 
longer cross the Thames on a wretched penny ferry-boat : you must build a 
colossal Tower Bridge, with splendid approaches ; or you must pass under- 
neath in tubular triumphs of modern engineering. You must no longer walk 
through slums from the Strand to Oxford Street : you must make a new and lordly 
avenue flanked with imposing buildings. And you must cheer yourself up with 
parks and bands, and run delightful steamboats on the river for your recreation 
on summer evenings.’ ” 

Almost any book would be redeemed by such passages, but it 
must be admitted that ex-Councillor Shaw’s book requires a good 
deal of redemption. It occasionally drops into assertions worthy 
only of ’those journals which seem to consider it their mission to 
maintain the infallibility of town councils. What can be more 
absurd than the statement, ‘‘Chancellors may have to issue 
national stock at a discount ; but a borough treasurer simply 
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names a figure and gets it at par.” Personally, I quite agree that 
the financial position of,. say, West Ham, is infinitely superior 
to that of the United Kin^^dom, and that the chairmaij of a 
borough finance committee v/ho juggled with his figures as Chan- 
cellors of the ’Exchequer habitually do, would soon be dismissed 
in disgrace, but it is fatuous to allege or insinuate that towns can, 
as a matter of fact, borrow as cheaply as the national Government, 
\vhen everyone knows it is not the cas«. Again, Mr. Shaw exults 
in the fact that “if the clerkship to the London County Council, 
worth £2,000 a year, with the chance of a knighthood, becomes 
vacant, every provincial town clerk can present himself as a can- 
didate for the post without forfeiting or risking his already secured 
position in any way. He can also, of course, resign his post, and 
engage in commercial enterprise at any moment ; but the fact 
that he practically never does so shows that there is nothing to 
be gained by such a step.” There is nothing absolutely incorrect 
here, but the sentence reads a little oddly ft^hen we remember 
that the last clerk (as well as the last engineer) to the L.C.C. 
retired ^in order to engage in commercial pursuits, and that im- 
portant provincial town clerks did not exactly rush to apply for 
the vacant post. 

These, of course, are details. But I do not think Mr. Shaw 
has got the root of the matter. His views are still those of the 
Fabian Society in its prime. In 1904 they arc old-fashioned, not 
to say antiquated. “ Parasitic trade ” is not now a term to con- 
jure with. The “fair-wages clause” has turned out an easy 
shibboleth, and the world has ceased to expect regeneration from 
a slight increase in the wages and decrease in the hours of tram 
conductors. If municipal enterprise is to be recommended at all 
in a business-like age, it must be because it does its work cheaper 
and better than private enterprise, not on account of incidental 
advantages, real or imagin^.ry, which it gives to the persons 
employed. As to this, Mr. Shaw ig not very satisfying. He lays 
far too much stress on the difference between the rate of ‘interest 
paid by a local authority and the rate of interest or dividend 
expected by investors from a commercial company. The truth is, 
that the difference is not very great, and in relation to the total 
cost of the product it is generally very trifling indeed. The differ- 
ence between the rate at which a water company or a gas company 
can raise capital, and that at which a local authority cafi borrow 
capital, is fb very small matter when worked out in water-rate or 
price of gas. The persons who benefit by low {)rices for water 
or gas, or the persons who ’benefit by low rates, or both, have 
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certainly gained enormously in those English towns which have 
had the water and gas in municipal ownership from the beginning ; 
but only a small part of the gain has borne from the different rates 
of interest. The great bulk has come from the fact that these 
towns have retained profitable monopolies in common ownership . 
instead of giving them 'away to private ])ersons. The idealist of 
individualism usually says that the monopolies might have been 
given on terms which would have prevented them being unnecesr 
sarily profitable, but he seldom gives practical help in securing 
such terms, and the ordinary town councillor is quite justified in 
believing that in practice, in England, at any rate, it is impossible 
to secure such terms in regard to water, gasj and tramway under- 
takings. 

For this reason it would be common sense ” for the persons 
who benefit by cheap services of this kind, and for persons who 
benefit by low rates in any particular locality, to retain these 
monojiolies, and refuse to give them away or to barter them away 
for a mess of pottage, even if the municipal management were not 
quite so good as that of a company of shareholders. Tint ^ do not 
let us make any mistake as to^the identity of the persons who bene- 
fit by cheap services or low rates. No doubt a cheapening of gas 
next year will benefit consumers of gas, big and little, in propor- 
tion to their consumption, and a lowering of rates next year will 
benefit ratepayers, big and little, in proportion to their assess- 
ment, compounding landlords included. But this account of what 
happens in the short run does not complete the inquiry. Does 
anyone seriously believe that large consumers of gas (say, shop- 
keepers with a long evening trade) are better off in Sheffield, 
where gas is cheap, than in Bournemouth, wffiere it is dear? Or on 
the ^south side of the Thames in London than* on the north side? 
Are the ratepayers of Norwich and West Ham really worse off 
than those of Oxford, wffiere the rates are not half as high? If 
Mr. Carnegie paid off the entire debt of West Ham, would the 
persons who at present happen to be ratepayers in West Ham 
benefit to the extent of £2,500,000? Clearly not. The persons 
who in the long run get the benefit of cheap services and low 
rates in any particular locality are the owners of the land and 
of the buildings, so far as they can be regarded as permanent. If 
the London water companies had not been given the ^ery valuable, 
monopoly of supplying water to London, the Dukes of Bedford, 
Portland, and Westminster would be considerably richer than they 
are. I do not think ground landlords are prominent among the 
supporters of the Industrial Freedom League; if they were, it 
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would be a proof of monumental stupidity, for what could be 
more idiotic on the part of, the owner of an estate than to give away 
to a third party the right to supply his tenants for ever with 
one of the ‘necessaries of life? 

To the tenants and occupiers of the present it makes no differ- 
ence whether part of the value of the areaf they hold or occupy has 
long ago passed from the hands of the landowners into those of 
water and gas and tramway companies or not, and it is at least 
doubtful whether the distribution of w^ealth has been made more 
unequal by the transfer. Consequently, supposing municipal and 
private management equally good, it is common sense for 
everyone who has an interest in the fixed property of an area (and, 
of course, even a short-term t(3nant has some interest) to oppose 
the giving away of profitable monopolies, but the publiu, and the 
economist who represents the public, need not worry about the 
transfers which have been made any more than about any other 
•form of improvident gifts. The question for the public in generaj 
is whether municipal or private management is best, or, to put it 
in the jargon of economics, whether industry and capital will be 
more productive under municipal or private management? This 
is not a question of the division of ownership of particular pro- 
perty between landlords and owners of water or gas rights, but a 
question as to the utilisation of the productive forces of the com- 
munity ; and there is no reason whatever to believe that the advan- 
tages of better utilisation will accrue entirely or even chiefly to 
landowners. No doubt the superior management of the sc^rvices 
of particular places will largely benefit the owners of those par- 
ticularly wull-managcd places, but the results of good management 
in general will be very widely spread through^ the whole com- 
munity. 

Mr. Shaw thinks the question whether municipal manage- 
ment is better cannot be settjed by figures, and it certainly cannot 
till wc have better figures than %t present and a public which 
has a good deal more intelligence in comprehending statistics. 
The mistake usually made in the controversy is the ridiculous 
assumption on the part of each side, that municipal or private 
management is best everywhere and under all circumstanccis. As 
a matter of fact, a sensible man may without the least incon- 
sistency think poorly of municipal management, and yet advocate 
it in his own town , or be strongly in favour of it in general and 
yet oppose it in his own town. It is mere fanaticism to suppose 
that either town councils or companies are never corrupt or somno- 
lent, or never pure and active and intelligent. Taking things as 
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they really are, and dealing with twentieth-century England, there 
is considerable probability in the view that most, if not all, of the 
great ^engineering works required for the joint benefit of the 
inhabitants are better managed by a town council which repre- 
sents, as accurately as is compatible with the possession of an, 
efficient staff, the persons who benefit immediately by im- 
provements in the services rendered. The fact that ultimately 
many or most of the conliumers or ratepayers will have to part 
with most of the benefit obtained, transferring it to their customers 
or their landlords, is not in practice important, because sufficient 
time elapses to make the benefit a real one, and the ultimate 
transfer is scarcely believed in. Municiparmanagement is based 
on co-operation of consumers, very like that of the co-operative 
distributive societies. And so it may be said that “common 
sense ” is in favour of municipal trading in regard to these great 
engineering works which cover a whole district with some kind 
of network (macadam, pipes, wires, rails, or what not). 

I doubt whether w^e can go further than this, and I doubt 
whether Mr. Councillor Shaw would have voted for verv much 
more in his council. But the better-known Bernard Sliaw, of the 
Fabian Society, who seems to have written most of the book 
now before us, wants us to go a great deal further. That he 
scarcely appreciates private enterprise at its full value is w^ell 
shown when he complains that “it will not start a new 
system until it is forced to scrap the old onc.“ Surely the beauty 
of the system lies in the fact that it is forced. Nobody with any 
proper self-respect claims that the average director, shareholder, 
or man of business is intelligent, enterprising, and gifted with 
a real desire to eserve his fellow-creatures. Such a claim on his 
behalf would be ridiculous. What is claimed is that, as a rule, he 
is obliged to serve them, wdicther he likes it or not. Unreadiness 
to scrap superseded machinery is often strongly displayed by muni- 
cipalities. Municipalities all over the country, especially in 
London, are retaining in use old-fashioned water-carts which 
water half the width of road which can be covered by a modern 
mechanical cart, because they are not “ forced “ to scrap the old 
ones, though it would be really much more economical to do so. 
That Mr. Shaw scarcely appreciates the difficulties of municipal- 
isation is indicated by his belief that “the problern of housing. 
cannCt be satisfactorily solved ” until “ the municipality owns all 
the land within its boundaries, and is as free to deal with it as our 
ground landlords are at present,’’ , For what is “the munici- 
pality” at bottom but the land and houses and oth.or buildings 
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and works on a certain area? Of course, many municipalities at 
present hold large quantities of land and buildings, but this simply 
means that this property is attached to the rest in joint ownership. 
For exampfe, if I buy some property in Oxford I practically buy 
along with it my share of the city property. But if the whole area 
were city property it is difficult to make out to whom it would 
belong unless to the owners of corporation stock. Imagination 
boggles at the task of conceiving a mu/iicipality free of debt and 
owning all the land and buildings in its area. Whether it spent 
its income on benefits for the inhabitants or reduced it by lowering 
rents, it would degenerate into a kind of almshouse in which the 
almsmen would find some way of selling their rights. And, in the 
name of Socialism, what right has a municipality to own the pro- 
perty within its borders? Why should the Connemara *pea8ants, 
or even the Indian ryots , be cut out of their share of the land value 
of London? Moreover, if municipalities arc to own their area^ 
how is a new town to grow up? 1 recently passed over the site 
of the proposed Garden City, and observed no particular capacity 
in those waving cornfields for owning themselves. Land national- 
isation liad its difficulties, but land municipalisation seems an 
amorphous absurdity. 

In concluding these remarks, I feel more in charity with 
Mr. Shaw^ than when I began them. It is impossible not to feel 
grateful to an author who, in the words of the French translator, 
“ gives one so furiously to think.” 

Edwin Cannan 

Local Government in Scotland, By Mabel Atkinson, M.A. 

(London : Blackwood and Sons.) 

Miss Atkinson asks her critics to remember that her bodk is 
”not intended as an exhaustive treatise, but as an introduction 
for the student to a field hitherto ^curiously neglected, and as a 
readable book for the general public.” Totwrite a book o'n Local 
Governmeflt so readable as to capture the attention of the general 
public seems to us a high ambition; but Miss Atkinson may be 
assured that she has written more than an introduction for the 
student to pastures she has marked out for her own. Indeed, to 
get our grumbling over, we may say that the chief drawback of the 
work before us arises from the fact that the writer has endeavoured 
to compress within four hundred pages not only a description of 
the existing Scottish Local Governing bodies, their functions, 
financial arrangements, and Ihe control exercised over each by the 
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Central Government, but a discussion of most of the problems 
general to local government in all Western States, and particular 
to Scotland. This has resulted iit the inadequate treatment of 
difficult problems. The question of “ Municipal Trading ” cannot 
be properly discussed incidentally t<p descriptions of structure and 
function, even when the discussion is gathered into an appendix 
of six pages. We tliink the author would have done better either 
to have written the elemeintary treatise which she proposed, qr 
to have given herself space to deal adequately with the problems 
she has raised in the further volume, which we should have 
delighted to read. We could also have wished that the writer 
had revised her opening chapters a little more carefully. The 
word “retiral” is unfamiliar to us, and we do not think “ legisla- 
tive” should be used as a substantive. Nor do we understand 
why, in a book on Local Government, it should have been neces- 
sary to make the doubtful strategic prophecy that, in case 
of an invasion oi this country, Kent would be the first 
county attacked. These are small blemishes ; but occurring in 
the introductory chapters (and, as one discovers, there only), they 
give the reader a wrong impression as to tlie care with which the 
work,, as a w^hole, has been revised. 

The book, which is divided into sections on the Structure, Func- 
tion, and Finance, with chapters on Central Control, and a sum- 
mary of the authoress’s conclusions, does, however, provide us with 
a most interesting and readable account of the Scotch system of 
Local Government. In the main it is an account of things as 
they are, wdth enough history to afford us some intelligent appre- 
ciation of why they exist, and some indication of how Miss Atkin- 
son would have, them altered. Beyond the democratisation of 
these public bodies, which she regards as completed, she describes 
two processes at work, namely, the transfer of functions from 
smaller to larger areas, and, parallel with this, the gradual dis- 
appearance of the so-called bodies “ad hoc/* and the concentra- 
tion of functions on a jingle representative body wdthin each area. 
These processes Miss Atkinson approves. She is also a con- 
vinced but discriminating advocate of municipal trading. 

The work confers upon the English student the great boon of 
enabling him to compare the system of Local Government in Eng- 
land with that of Scotland. As to the structure of the bodies in. 
the two countries, with some few exceptions the differences are 
not marked or in any way vital. The Eoyal Burghs correspond 
to our ordinary Municipal Corporations ; and the absorption of the 
Police Commissioners by the Burgh Councils is paj:allel to the 
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absorption of statutory bodies of commissioners aud of Ijocal 
Boards of Health by the English Town Councils. Ro the Police 
Burghs of Scotland (cspecially^as they seldom have control of their 
police) seem to correspond with English Urban District Councils, 
and the similarity comes out nt^t only in their functions but in the 
fact that suburbs of Glasgow have beei? allowc'd to become 
separate police boroughs, just as suburbs of Manchester and other 
large English towns have been allowcd#to Ix'comc and to remain 
urban districts, Thcu-c arc, of course, many differences in struc- 
tural detnil between the governing authorities of Scotch and Eng- 
lish towns. In Scotland there are no county boroughs, but most 
of the towns with mdre than 50,000 inhabitants have, by local 
Acts, acquired the powers in which English county boroughs re- 
joice. On the other hand, English boroughs have no^ bailies, 
though separate commissions of the peace constitute, not infre- 
quently, a compensation for that deprivation. But the carefub 
reader of Miss Atkinson’s work will conclude Hiat tlu^ differences, 
b.etwecn the structure of town governments in England and Scot- 
land are^of form rather than substance, of detail (though occasion- 
ally important detail) rather than priTjciple. 

In county government before the reforms of 1888 in England, 
and of 1889 in Scotland, there were, however, striking differences 
between the two countries- How many Englishmen, we wonder, 
who know accurately the functions of praetor and censor have 
ever heard of the Commissioners of Supply? Yet, across the 
Border, it was the Commissioners of Supply, namely, all men of 
each respective county who possessed landed property to the value 
of .4100 a year, the agent of such a one, or the heir to landed 
property of above 4800 annual value, who goverijed the counties 
in Scotland down to 1889. A hundred years ago there were 
similar primary bodies (though with much lower property 
qualifications) governing Eijglish parishes; and, indeed, the 
Commissioners of Supply had they- exact counterpart, in con- 
stitution at least, in the bodies of Fen Drilnage Commissioners 
created in most of the eastern and east midland counties of 
England between 1700 and 1800. Since 1889, however, county 
governments in Scotland and in England have been formed on 
the same general lines. One of the great fundamental problems of 
local govermhent, that of how to arrange areas to suit functions, of 
course, constantly crops up in this book; and it is interesting to 
note how the difficulty of devising a proper area for the care of 
public health has been dealt with in the Scottish counties, by the 
device of subordinate district committees, formed for areas the 
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determination of which was left almost completely to the discretion 
of the county authorities. In conneqtion with the county, too, 
the English student will note Miss Atkinson’s account of the 
SheriX who may not equal his English namesake' in dignity 
but probably surpasses him in usefulness. 

It is in parish government that the Scottish system differs most 
from the English. In England, until the Act of 1894, the whole 
tendency of legislation had^been to disestablish the parish, whether 
we use the word to mean an area or an authority. In Scotland no 
such disestablishment ever took place, and parochial boards, be- 
sides administering the poor-law, have in the “ landward ” 
parishes of Scotland other functions which render them of far 
more importance than the English Parish Councils. 

We have little space in which to deal with the chapters on 
Function, in which the Public Health Administration, Poor 
.Relief, and the provision of Education, of Roads, and of Recrea- 
tion, are well dcs6fibed, and, on occasion, ably criticised. We 
would especially commend the chapter on Education, which 
seems an excellent historical and critical summary of the Scottish 
System. But we have read these chapters with some care, and 
have .concluded that whilst in some matters they manage better 
in Scotland, yet in England, even in Ijondon, we are not 
without our grounds for satisfaction. For instance, we usually 
manage to secure that the Medical Officer of H('alth and not a 
Sanitary Inspector shall bo the Chief Official of the Health 
Department of a great town, which, it appears, is more than can 
be secured in Scotland. 

Although, as vre said at the outset, we think the work might 
have been better planned, or rather, that the plan might have 
been more strictly adhered to, yet w^e congratulate Miss Atkinson 
on a considerable, solid, and useful addition to accessible 
knowledge. We have complained that some questions arc raised 
the adequate discussion of which is rendered impossible by the 
limits of the book. But nevertheless the reader will find much 
acute and suggestive criticism, founded on the study, not only 
of documents, but of governing bodies “in action.” We hope 
the general public of Scotland will read this book ; but we have 
greater hope that the section of the public which intelligently 
regards politics, national or local, will do so. If, as Miss Atkin- 
son behoves, local political institutions can help us to base upon 
the economic conditions of our time a society free, or freer, from 
destructive and demoralising elements, no thoughtful Scottish 
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citizen call afford to be without the knowledge which a work 
like this puts into accessible form. 

F. H. Spencer 


Methods of Social Advance: Short Studies in Social Practice by 

Various Writers, Edited by C. §. Locii. (London : 

Macmillan and Co. 1904. Pp. 19*2.) 

In this small volume, edited by Professor Loch, various papers 
and addresses have been brought together that have served as the 
basis of discussions at special meetings of the Council of the 
Charity Organisation Society. The chapters range over a large 

variety of subjects, starting, after a brief introduction by the 

editor, with a paper by Dr. Cantley on “ The Koaring of 
Children,”, and ending with a few pages, also by the editor, which 
are intended to reflect the motive not simply of this volume, but^ 
qf the whole work of the Charity Organisation Society. Those 
who are adversely critical of the work of this Society, and* 
they are many, might do well to read these few lines of Professor 
Loch’s. * They form a short and reasoned statement on the 

moral basis of communal life. The real meaning of 

“charity,” which is constantly being dimmed by either 
the weakness or the coldness of the “charitable,” is stated. 
“ Charity,” we read, “ is a social principle.” “ Ultimately Sbciety 
is based on charity—ori love working through individual and social 
life ; and social advance depends largely on the ability of the 
people to realise this principle, and to act upon it.” Nay, more : 
“ In one sphere of thought, at least, religion is charity n:ade fer- 
vent.” In these days, when so many of the institutional forces of 
religion are in solution, it is well that the laity should not hesitate 
to claim for the spiritual and moral foundations of life their right- 
ful place — in industry and in public administration not less than in 
care for the poor. 

But “charity” is not simply an emotjon. A “social prin- 
ciple ” must be thought out, and often the basis of charity itself, if 
it is to find its most effective expression, is knowledge — ^partly his- 
torical, partly psychological. The importance of the place that the 
“School of Sociology,” the aims of which are explained by Mr. 
Urwick, must hold, is thus assured. Knowledge, when concerned 
with the phenomena of social life, is a constant revelation of their 
changing forms. Change implies eit'her growth or decay, and thus 
the operation of causes that can be analysed and that sliould be 
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either strengthened or weakened. The treatment ' of hardly 
any social problem, save that illustrated by a hospital 
“ casualty case, can start from the circumstances of its present- 
ment\ If it do so, it is probably superficial; at the .best it deals 
only with symptoms. Neither is it enough that charitable action 
should be simply rerne^dial. Curative drugs arci the temptation of 
many besides those who practise medicine, and the Charity Organ- 
isation Society itself is constantly learning that much of its most 
effective work must deal not simply with cures, however complete, 
but with prevention. Thus, in the present volume, the Editor’s 
Introduction deals with “ Distress and its Prevention.** Dr, 
Cantley, in his paper, gets behind the consulting-room of the chil- 
dren’s hospital to the various causes, largely of ignorance, that 
bring the children there. Miss Nussey, as regards more general 
cases at the Westminster Hosjutal, and Miss Mudd, at St. 
George’s, as regards phthisical cases, have analogous problems in 
view, while the preservation of health is more avowedly and 
directly the object of Colonel Duke, in writing his paper on ‘ ‘ Physi- 
cal Education.” From the public administrative point of view 
Mr. J. B. Motion writes on the same great theme, uigirig the 
point, never worn threadbare in a community that enjoys (and 
suffers from) a vigorous political life, that the effective administra- 
tion of existing laws is often more needed than fresh legislation. 

Dr. Cantley ’s paper directs the mind, through the medium of 
young children, to the fundamental importance of good home 
management, and Mrs, Bosanquet, in a paper on “Wages and 
Housekeeping,” again shows how necessary it is to distinguish 
between “ unwise economy” and insufficient earnings, and how 
often poverty is th(^ direct consequence of the former. From the 
point of view of the home, Mrs. Bosanquet ’s subject may be 
described as the need of care in the apparently small and recurring 
duties of daily life. In a paper on “Apprenticeship,” by Miss 
M. K. Bradby and Miss F. H. Durham, the claims of industrial 
foresight are urged, jn a form in which not only will parents and 
elder children have to participate, but also — and the point is 
strongly urged — employers. The difficulties of introducing even 
modified forms of indentured apprenticeship are exceptionally 
great at the present day, especially in London ; but the ease with 
which lads can earn good wages, and the annual crop of low-priced, 
semi-skilled labour that results, is in itself a proof of the urgency of 
the problem of industrial training. The admirable work of the 
Jewish Board of G uardians in the matter of apprenticeship receives 
recognition in this paper. 
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In such a volume as this the question of unemployment natur- 
ally assumes some prominence, and is dealt with from various 
points of view ; by Mr. Eider JBaggard, in relation to agriculture ; 
by Mrs. Bo^anquet, in connection with relief works ; by M^T. H. 
Nunn, in a thoughtful, but not very sanguine, paper on ^Muni- 
cipal Labour Bureaux ” ; and t>y Sir George Livesey, who is able 
to base a hopeful exposition of the principles of ‘ ‘ Industrial Co- 
partnerships ” on the notably successful experience of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company. Mr. Ma<?l\ay has a paper on “ Poor 
Law Keform,” in which he runs counter to a good many of the 
conventional principles of direct representation in his proposals for 
reconstruction. One. suggestion — that the Local Government 
Board should have greater powers of nomination on the reconsti- 
tuted local boards — is said to find one of its minor justifications in 
‘‘the vote of the irr(\sponsible compound householder '' — an irre- 
sponsibility that it is perhaps unwise to accept as a permanent 
factor in the voting strength of our commuryties, and one that 
]?rofcssor Loch would diminish or dispel by the adoption of plans * 
that he describes in a paper on “ The Separate Payment of Bates.** 

The volume, as a whole, is a mine of information and Sjiigges- 
tion, and more than justifies the rnoflest expectation of tnose to 
whom its publication is due, that the papers “ would interest a yet 
larger audience ” than those who listened to their original de- 
livery. A short precis of the discussions that followed, and the 

provision of an index, would have still further increased its value. 

Ernest Aves 

Industrial Organisation in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centu- 
ries. By George Unwin. (Oxford : Clarendon Press. 

1904. Pp. 277.*) 

The whole field of economic history is crying out for investiga- 
tion in d(itail. The work of •Dr. Cunningham has supplied the 
student with a general framework, '^^hile Professor Ashley’s “In- 
troduction to English Economic History” forms an admirable 
guide to mediaeval economic history. But there is room for endless 
monographs. Most of the contributions to a fuller and more 
detailed knowledge of special epochs of our history have hitherto 
been furnished by German or American investigators. English- 
men have as yet done very little to elucidate the special phases 
of English industrial|pr commercial •life. No single book exists 
dealing fully with English gilds or English town life after the 
fifteenth century. Mr. Unwin has attempted to supply one of the 
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many gaps and to givfe in considerable detail a much-needed his- 
tory of the English industrial worker from the time of the trans- 
formation of the gilds to the period when Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
take u^o the story of Trade Unions in the eighteenth century. 

In so doing, Mr. Unwin has contributed many new ideas. At 
the beginning of the eighteenth cetitury we find unions of wage- 
earners in many trades, such as the wwl-combers and tailors, with 
the men thoroughly organised in opposition to the employers. 
Mr. Unwin’s task is to shdw how they arose. 

He traces the break-up of the gild system and the capture 
of the associations by the trader or shopkeeper. The manufac- 
turer remained outside the corporation and made common cause 
with the journeymen. It was becoming easier for the journey- 
men to become small masters owing to the fact that the traders 
were giving out work to be done on commission in the worker’s 
own home, and thus a class of small manufacturers was formed 
who were dependent on the trading interest for the sale of their 
goods. 

The journeymen and small masters, being separated by no very 
great .social gulf, combined in the same associations in opposition 
to the richer merchants of the livery, who possessed the raw 
material and sold the finished product. Hence the feature of the 
seventeenth century is the incorporation of the small masters into 
companies. On the difficult subject of the decay of towns in the, 
sixteenth century, Mr. Unwin throws some interesting light: The 
Weavers Act of 1555 has hitherto been looked upon as setting 
limits to the “factory system.” Mr. Unwin brings out that it 
was also intended to prevent the growing migration from the 
town to the country by allowing the townsmen practical freedom 
in the matter of looms and apprentices, while carefully restricting 
thfe country weavers. Indeed, the story of the effort of the^ 
Government to control the development of industry for the benefit 
of town employers is one of the best parts of the book. Mr, 
Unwin’s researches, like those of Dr. Cunningham and Miss 
Leonard, all tend to the rehabilitation of Charles I. The preserva- 
tion of the independence of the small master against the mono- 
poly of the trader was the object of the Stuart industrial policy, 
and for that reason Charles granted charters of incorporation to 
the small masters in many trades— a privilege for which, of course, 
they paid. 

In elucidating the reasons which led the small masters to com- 
bine, Mr. Unwin brings out some interesting points. He shows 
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that the object of the small masters was to raise a common fund 
which would relieve tliem from the disadvantages arising from 
the smallness of their individual capital. They could, as a “ com- 
pany,”., make joint purchases and have a better chance of disposing 
of their goods, and he cites some early instances of joint stock 
enterprise for the purchase of jfaw material. 

eJust as the trader differentiated front the small master in 
the sixteenth century, so the tendency of the seven- 
teenth century was for the small ^master to become what 
Mr. Unwin calls an “industrial capitalist,” a person who 
organises the manufacture instead of the trade, as the 
earlier capitalists had done. The wage-earners, who are being 
exploited, try in their ‘turn to form asstjciations or incorporations 
which are the precursors of the modern trade union. One wishes 
Mr. Unwin could have traced the causes which led to* the rise 
of the man with industrial capital. There are many interesting 
questions left unanswered. Why did the man with industrial- 
capital emerge at' the end of the seventeenth century? Where, 
djd he obtain his capital? What were the general conditions that 
produce^ this revolution, and why had the journeyman’s case 
become so hopeless that he could ngver attain to the stiftus of 
industrial capitalist? To none of those queries does- Mr. 
Unwin’s book afford any answer. The reasons for the growth of 
the organising manufacturer have yet to be tractid, and hiq con- 
nection with the trading capitalist needs working out. The rise of 
the industrial capitalist means the rise of the “ great industry,” 
and one cannot help wishing that ]\Ir. Unwin should have said 
more about the underlying causes of the revolution. 

It is doubtful whether in actual life the trader and the manu- 
facturer were as separate as Mr. Unwin seems to tliink. In Duns- 
ford’s “Historical Memoirs of I’iverton,” p. 316, we hear of one 
Peter Blundell, born in 1520, who acquired a fortune by selling 
Devonshire kerseys. Then h^i invested it in the manufacture of 
them, returning to Tiverton to start the business, which became 
“very extensive,” so that he employed “ greftt numbers of people, 
and was highly beneficial to all his trading connections.” Some 
years before his death, “for the more convenient direction of his 
affairs,” he resided in London. Hero was a man who both 
organised the manufacture and sold the product, and from starting 
as a trader became a big employer. 

Mr. Unwin considers (p. 195) that he has “disposed of 
some of the facts” u^ion which the proposition is based, that 
England’s industrial ascendepey in the past was due to “the 
No. 56.— ^iOL. XIV ii B 
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successful adoption of a mercantilist policy of bold economic 
aggression/* 

He seems to think that because the men of Shrewsbury were 
unable to keep out the men of London, who wanted to buy up 
Welsl^ cloth, and because, also, the cloth-finishing project of 
James I. failed, and that it was found inadvisable to continue the 
laws against middlemen buying up wool, that the industrial liberty 
so acquired built up the greatness of England. It is far more 
true, however, to say <that monarchical interference built up 
England’s maritime industrial and commercial supremacy. 
Though the cloth-finishing project of James I. failed, many other 
projects had succeeded. It was chiefly owing to the wisdom of 
Edward HI. that we had a cloth-making industry in England 
at all. To the deliberate efforts and interference of Elizabeth 
and Cecil much of the progress of the sixteenth century is due. 
They had no hesitation about granting patents to start a new 
branch of trade, and they i)romptly put a tax on alum to assist 
the native manufacture. And they were brilliantly successful. 
Again, under the Whig Government, protection and encourage- 
ment were afforded to the linen trade. Perhaps, in spite of this, 
the l^Ucn trade took root in both Scotland and Ireland, and did 
not languish, as no doubt it ought to have done, under the 
influence of a bounty. 

It is (exceedingly difficult to prove that English industry grew 
great bc^cause it was fostered, but it is quite certain that in the 
trade which had received the most careful amount of Government 
attention — the cloth trade — England was loading the world in 
the early part of the eighteenth century. Mr. Unwin records a 
few failures in a long series of successful attempts, and these 
failures do not discredit the system when the results have been 
SQ brilliant. 

It is difficult to understand what Mr. Unwin means w^hen he 
talks of “ the comparative absence of mercantile restrictions ” in 
England as contributing to her success. As far as the history of 
the industrial policibs of European nations has been investigated 
for the sixteenth, seventeenth, or eighteenth centuries, there 
appears to have been no nation that had a more effective system 
of restrictive legislation than England. The leading example of 
“ the comparative absence of mercantile restrictions ** is Holland, 
and she definitely gave place to the great protectionist power .of 
England about 1750, when. an inquiry was held into the causes of 
the decay of Dutch trade. ^ 

‘ Proposals made by his Highness the Priace of Orange for redressing and amend* 
ing tho trade of the Republiok, 1751. , 
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The one experience England did have of the comparative 
absence of restriction was under Cromwell, when the country was 
brought to the verge of economic ruin. The experience then 
gained led tg the reconstruction of the mercantile compa^^es, as 
well as to the vigorous policy of stimulating industry in every 
possible way, so successfully carried out by, the Whigs. During 
Whig rule, when the encouragement of industry was tried on the 
largest scale ever attempted in England, she definitely became 
the workshop and carrier of the world. ' 

In this respect, therefore, it seems to me that Mr. Unwin has 
misconstrued the whole tendency of European economic history. 

There is one slight ^lip which might be noted in passing. On 
p. 152, in referring to the joint stock enterprise of the eighteenth 
century, Mr. Unwin obviously means the nineteenth, wh%n such 
undertakings again became possible. 

The book is a very valuable addition to our knowledge of 
industrial history, although it is not an easy pne to read. Mr. 
Unwin has collected much new information from hitherto un- 
tapped sources, and no student of the sixteenth or seventeenth 
centuries can afford to dispense with his work, however muck they 
may at times differ from his conclusiohs. 

Lilian Tomn Knowlr15 


Bisocialism : The Reign of the Man at the Margin, By Oliver B. 

Trowbridge. (Moody Publishing Company : New York and 

Chicago. 1903. Pp. 427.) 

The author of this book restates a familiar case in what is, in 
some respects, an unfamiliar manner. The case is substantially 
“ the doctrine of taking ground rent for public reveni>e,*’ as origin- 
ally expounded by Henry George ; but the argument is developed 
by the aid of the theory of value as elaborated by the Austrian 
economists : “Bisocialism recognises the true nature and import 
of the market as manifested in raiwc»and cost,** Unfortunately, 
the author has found it necessary to impro^fe upon the already 
over-specialised terminology of the text-books. It is accordingly 
difficult to state his argument without the accompaniment of a 
glossary. It may suffice, however, to explain that “ Bisocialism, “ 
as distinguished from “Omnisocialism,” represents the creed of 
‘ ‘ those Socialists who would limit the State to the socialisation 
of but two things, viz., natural opportunities — represented by 
ground values — and public utilities.” Bisocialism would therefore 
“retain the present industrial. and commercial systems stripped 
of all monopolies and special privileges.” The argument of Bi- 
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socialism starts from tlie assumption that there is an* “economic 
problem,*' and that to arrive at the essence of the problem “ we 
must submit ail economic phenomena to the tests of scientific 
analyi^is.” The inquiry, therefore, falls into two parts. In 
Part 1 an attempt is made to ‘ ‘ define the terms, and deduce the 
laws that arc necessarily involved fn all true economic inquiries ’ ’ ; 
while in Part 2 these definitions and laws are applied, “not only 
in determining the fundamental faults of the established order, 
but also in elaborating tlie principles and the working plan 6i a 
complete remedy for all the economical evils which now beset us.” 
For it is a principal defect of “ the standard Political Economy “ 
that it points out no criterion by which it may be definitely and 
positively determined whether a certain kind of property or a cer- 
tain kind of business should, or should not, be socialised. In 
order to arrive at a judgment upon the merits and demerits of a 
“competitive system of production,” we are asked to analyse the 
processes of the market, and to investigate the “ origin and essen- 
tial features of value and cost.” Here the author has an organum 
ready to his haiid--“ that most fundamental of all economic ideas 
— tlx^ idea of the margin/* and it must be acknowledged that he 
uses it with considerable thoroughness and effect. The following 
passage may serve to indicate the purport and character of the 
author’s inquiry : — 

If it be true, as the theory which we have developed maintained, that 
value is essentially a limited and measurable portion of utility, that its lowest 
limit is fixed by the point of disutility, and its upper limit by the point of 
exchange, which, in turn, is determined by the utility and disutilities of the 
marginal pair, then it behoves economic science to inquire into all the con- 
ditions which may surround or affect the men who produce and purchase at the 
margin. For if they are the determiners of value, cost and price, then all 
qconomic research must extend to them and not exhaust itself in a study of 
conditions which chieffy surround those who are furthest from the margin,” 

(p. 126). 

% 

Market price, then, being determined by the competition of 
the “ marginal pair” (the marginal seller and the marginal buyer 
in any rnarkc^t) , and it being understood that the marginal pair are 
representatives of marginal groups of sellers and buyers respec- 
tively, it becomes necessary to examine the conditions which 
determine the identity of the marginal seller and buyer. All pro- 
duction resulting from the application of labour-power (directly 
or indirectly by the use &f capital-power) to “land-power,” the 
marginal producer is the seller that produces upon the “marginal 
land-power*’ ; this being with respect to a given market “ a land- 
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power upon which given labour-power, assisted by given capital- 
power, will produce the least net value of any land-power neces- 
sarily used to supply such marfiet.” This yields in turn the con- 
ception of the economic margin of a given market, which giay be 
defined as the* aggregate of aU marginal land-powers which are 
tributary to such market.” But the nornufl economic margin is 
not available for use by the normally marginal labourers. ” The 
artificial depression of the economic ryargin by the holding of 
superior land-powers oufc of present use and occupation necessi- 
tates a distinction between the normal economic margin and the 
artificial margin which usurps its jdace.” In the last analysis, 
” the prosperity of all n^ien not beneficiaries of artificial conditions 
is based upon the return acquired by the man who exerts common 
labour-power at the economic margin,” so that he becomes in 
truth ” the -most important personage in the wdiole field of econ- 
omics,” and, indeed, suggests the true economic standard of value 
— a day’s common labour upon the economic^ margin. Having 
shown, then, that the prospcuaty of the community at large, in 
normal conditions, is based directly upon the pros])erity of its 
marginal producer, the author proceeds to considcT values^Jvhich 
have their origin, not in normal conditions- “the conditions 
which attend a market unaffected by juridical institutions, law^s, 
or customs” -hut in artificial conditions arising out of the ppwer 
of the State to create and maintain “differential privileges” in 
industry, exchange, and land tenure. A fairly familiar argument 
leads up to the formulation of the ‘ ' true * * canon of taxation — 
‘ ‘ men should be taxed only upon the ground values and the 
public utility franchise values (if any) annually possessed by them, 
and should be taxed to the full extent thereof every year.” The 
author concludes that*, having “treated in a brief and comprehcn- 
'sive manner all of the primary questions which pertain to econ- 
omic science in both normal, and abnormal conditions,” he is 
“ now prepared to say, upon the autl^ority of economics, and with 
the certitude of science, that there is a criterion by which the 
' policy of the State towards the institution of property under any 
system, actual or .proposed, may be tested and correctly deter- 
mined.” For the statesman, there is an economic imperative, and 
it is this — “ the State must destroy all monopoly values; it must 
socialise all ground values and all public utility franchise values ; 
it must individualise all labour vali^s and capi<ip»l values ; and 
withal it must maintain an economic system which permits and 
protects the fullest co-operation in industry and the freest com- 
petition in exj^hange.” This conclusion is compared wdth the 
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“established order,” the teachings of “standard political 
economy,” and “ Omnisocialism.” The established order “ recog- 
nises, in a limited way, the beneficence of the market, but not 
sufiBciently to make the market absolutely free.” The admitted 
evils and defects of the established order are obscured by the 
teachings of political "^economy, “based as it is upon a partially 
false and wholly inadequate theory of value ” ; for “ it docs not dis- 
criminate as to the orig:jn of values.” In the programme. of 
“ Omnisocialism,” on the other hand, there is no recognition of the 
economic margin. In abolishing the open market, the advocates 
of Omnisocialism “ destroy the natural basis of all economic pheno- 
mena, and put their proposed system at 'once upon an artificial 
footing.” Omnisocialism, again, fails to recognise “ the peculiar 
significance of the land-power in the economy of the State.” As 
against Omnisocialism, Bisocialists advocate the Socialism of the 
open door — a Socialism, that is, w^hich rests upon “the right and 
opportunity of seii -employment and exchange.” “For want of 
sufficient analysis of the laws of the market,” the Omnisocialist 
“ confuses monopoly with capital and differential privilege with 
corni^^tition ; he consequently mistakes the remedy.” On the 
other hand, Bisocialism is not an arbitrary and experimental 
scheme for the solution of industrial ])roblems, for “its wwking 
plar^ is not without an economic basis.” It recognises competi- 
tion , but would make it free ; it does not destroy the market nor 
forbid exchange, but it would restore the normal market and 
“completely unshackle” trade. 

“ When all monopoly values have been destroyed and all ground values and 
public utility franchise values have been completely socialised, industry will 
not be forced to exert itself below the normal economic margin. The marginal 
return to common labour-power will then becointi the true and unerring 
stsindard for the measurement of all labour values. The marginal pair will 
then become the determinal of all market values, and the marginal labourer 
upon a marginal land-power will become 'ohe unconscious but certain arbiter of 
all wage questions.” < 

4 

Such is a brief outline of a Socialism which (like that of Pro-' 
fessor Loria) is based on the recognition of “ the peculiar signifi- 
cance of the land-power in the economy of the State.” It follows 
that in the author’s judgment the “ultimate ” causes of jx)verty 
are institutional and economic ; and it is only when equality of 
opporfunity is secured by the “restoration and raising of the 
normal economic margin that it is possible to draw a clear line of 
demarcation between the voluntary and the involuntary poor.” 
The existence of a “ submerged ” class may be traced to the arli- 
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ficial depression of the economic margin rendered possible by the 
institution of property as it exists. On the other hand, the author 
not only makes light of the question of compensation to existing 
owners, but is not very precise as to the manner of taking the 
most fundamental step in the, programme of “ Bisocialism” — the 
socialisation (by taxation) of all ground values. Difficulties of 
theory as well as of practice might well be raised both 
by “standard political economists and by “Omnisocialists” 
as to the sufficiency of the methods by which “Bisocialism” 
would compass what most persons would recognise as the economic 
ideal — “constantly to increase the opportunities of the man who 
is at the bottom of the economic scale.” On the other hand, the 
argument of the author claims the respect and the attention of 
both the economic parties ; it is not only set out with remarkable 
clearness and force, but it is eminently thorough and sincere. 
Bisocialism is, in fact, a book to be reckoned with ; its case is not' 
S new one, but it has seldom, if ever, been stated in such strength.* 
It is one of the most redoubtable, as well as one of the most 
“scientific,” contributions to the literature of Socialism that has 
appeared for some time. The author meets both the Ec^ynomists 
and the Collectivists on thenr own ground and wnth their own 
wea23ons, and both will find him an antagonist worthy of their 
steel. • 

Sidney Ball 

Studi Economico Socinli Contemporanei (2). Acitille Loria. 

Verso la Giustizia Sociale. (Milan : Idee, Bataglie, ed 

Apostoli. 1904. Pp. 572.) 

• 

The collection of essays, addresses, and reviews which Pro- 
fessor [joria has here brought together makes up a considerable 
volume, and is a remarkable, testimony to the erudition and ver- 
satility of the author. It has algo rather more character and 
significajice, and consequently more justification, than a.lw\ays 
attaches to collections of the kind. The title, Verso la Giustizia 
Sociale y fairly expresses the unity of interest which gives to a mis- 
cellany of vari studi something of an organic structiire. They are, 
in fact, all studies in one idea — in a certain conception of “ Social 
Justice,” which is never, indeed, explicitly stated, but is alw^ays in 
the background as the dittatore invi^ibile of the whole. The per- 
sistence of such a central idea gives a more than occasional interest 
to what were originally occasional productions. These varibus 
studies may^ in fact, be regarded as a kind of exercise in the Pro- 
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fessor’s characteristic ideas of social and economic evolution. Of 
these ideas the author reminds the reader in an Introduction, 
which raises the fundamental question that is perpetually sug- 
gested hi one form or other by the studies which follow — “Is 
there a Social Justice?’' Professor Loria’s discussion is charac- 
teristic; he will have no parley with the conception of “abstract 
justice “ — “the sterile fancies of natural right “ — but he is equally 
opposed to the ethical neut»*ality so often and so vainly attempted 
by economic science. Nor does the conception of evolution as 
applied to economic phenomena make ideals superfluous ; on the 
contrary, the consciousness of a better form of society is itself a 
factor of evolution ; but it gives them precision and direction. 
Ordinary conceptions of social justice are too vague to supply a 
method of “ social metrology.” What is wanted to give precision 
to ideas of reform is a positive and realistic analysis of economic 
processes — the study of the economic sj’^stern “in its successive 
forms and ulterior tendencies.” We can then contrast thfe 
economic system as it exists, not with an abstract ideal, but with 
another concrete system — a better form of itself ; not with some 
archetyfj^ of justice, but with the forma economica tendenziale, in 
which society will attain definite equilibrium — what Professor 
Loria calls a forma economica limite. For arbitrary and subjec- 
tive conceptions of social justice wc shall in this way substitute 
a relevant conception based upon an objective analysis of the 
nature and evolution of economic forces. 

This is not the occasion to expound or to discuss the results 
to which such an analysis has led Professor Loria. It is sufficient 
to notice that the regulative idea of a forma economica limite pro- 
vides him with' a standard of measurement which he is able to 
apply to the valuation not only of successive economic forms, but 
of the various and conflicting efforts to realise “social justice.” 
The ideal is to be found in the promise and tendency of the actual^ 
if it is not to be the airy fabric of a vision. To introduce form and 
order into the chaos and anarchy of current ideas and aspirations 
may be said to be the mainspring of Professor Loria’s academical 
activity, and the various strains of argument and exposition which 
make up Verso la Giustizia Sociale are merely variations of this 
general theme. 

On the other hand, it would be difficult to do Justice to the 
variety of interest and range of topics covered by these vari stndi. 
They are conveniently, if not very precisely, arranged under the 
heads of saggi critici, saggi economici^ saggi sociologici. The 
mggi critici are mainly appreciations of typical ^economists--- 
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mostly, as already suggested, from a particular point of view. 
They include the article on the Italian School of Political Economy 
which the Professor contributed to the Dictionary of Political 
Economy, as also a sketch of economic literature and e^nts in 
Italy, which Appeared in the Economic Joubnal. This section 
also contains an elaborate and characteristic attack upon the 
Austrian school. The saggi econoniici deal with a great variety 
of current topics, the essays upon Intgrnational Exchange includ- 
ing a discussion di alcune tesi delV Edgeworth, which also ap- 
peared in the Economic Journal. The saggi sociologici — some 
of which are rather popular in character — include articles on 
Herbert Spencer and on Mr. Kidd, the latter in the character of 
un mistico del mMcrialismo. 

Quite a 2 )art from his peculiar theories. Professor Ijoria is fully 
armed as ’a critic ; he is not only an expert in economic theory , but 
his familiarity with economic literature is detailed and extensive*, 
•and he is keenly alive to contcm 2 )orary inoveTnents both in theory 
,and in i)ractice. The fervour and exuberance of Professor Loria’s 
style nyiy not be to the taste of some readers, who might prefer 
a rather drier light ; and exce 2 )tionfc could certainly be^^^taken to 
many of the views that arc advanced with such vigorous and 
militant confidence; but, taken as a whole, these essays in criti- 
cism constitute a contribution to economic literature of remarkable 
interest as well as of considerable significance. There are few 
writers on economics who are at once so learned and so spiritexl 
as Professor Loria, and there are few who touch so many points 
of human and social interest. 

Sidney Ball 


Les Systbmes Socialistes et VEiwlution Economique, By Prof. 

Maurice Bourguin. (faris ; Librairie Arraand Colin. 1904. 

10 /.) 

Is Socialism practicable is the question tvhich M. Bourguin has 
set himself to answer. Have the hopes cherished by many reformers 
that the adoption of some Collectivist system will remove the evils 
connected with the present economic organisation of society on 
the basis of free competition any real chance of fulfilment? Is 
the trend of economic development tending, as many believe, to 
bring about this transformation? •These are difficult problems, 
and this volume, in which M. Bourguin has attempted their solu- 
tion, is marked by an impartiality, a critical penetration, and a 
wealth of knowledge that must arouse the admiration of all 
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thoughtful readers, whether they wholly assent to the conclusions 
set forth in it or not. 

The first part of M. Bourguin’s book is devoted to a careful 
analysis ^jf the chief Socialist theories, and a consideration of the 
question whether, even hypothetically, they can be considered 
practicable. In the case alike of Collectivism, wliich would re- 
place the present method of exchange by a new standard of value 
in units of labour, and of State Socialism with its gigantic ad- 
ministrative machine, regulating everything and everybody, M, 
Bourguin shows, with relentless force, that apart from all other 
drawbacks the adoption of either system must inevitably entail 
such a loss of freedom as wwild be, and ought to be, intolerable. 

The second part contains a detailed study of modern economic 
conditions with a view to ascertaining, by historical and inductive 
methods, the probable future trend of economic development, and 
to deciding wdiether an Individualist or Socialist organisation of 
society is likely to result. For, as M. Bourguin points out, the 
supporters of each of these two opposing systems claim with equal 
emphasis that the general trend of social change is in their 
favour. ^M. Bourguin’s own conclusions will be acceptable to 
neither side. While convinced that the laissez faire system has 
proved itself unequal to the complex needs of modern society, he 
also seps an impassable gulf lying betw^ecn the present economic 
organisation, an organisation largely of individuals and autono- 
mous groups, and Collectivism, “cette gigantesque organisation 
bureaucratique, priv6e de nerfs et de muscles, aveugle et sans 
4quilibre.*’ 

M. Bourguin’s final chapter, entitled, ‘‘ Le sens de revolution 
et la politique sociale,” where he himself endeavours to play the 
part of prophet, is the one most likely to give rise to criticism. 
He first sets forth the Democratic ideal, which he holds will be one 
of the most powerful factors in thcuComing economic evolution.. 
The passage deserves quotatioi^i : — A sentiment has spread, not 
only among the massbs of the people, but among thinkers and 
among many belonging to other classes of society, whose ideas 
are undergoing at the present time a strange transformation ; this 
sentiment is that in spite of incontestable progress manual 
labourers have up to the present received only a quite inadequate 
share of the material and intellectual gains of our century ; that in 
spite of the marvellous inventions which have i)laced the forces of 
nature at the service of man, the position of labour has not been 
ameliorated nor wages increased in proportion to the increase of 
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productiveness. ... To those who are oppressed with the 
thought of the existence of misery, limitations, regulations, fiscal 
burdens appear trivial if they have for object to procure for all a 
minimum'of existence and security.” ^ 

So far, however, from there being any sign of the decrease or 
disappearance of the “salariat” — the great aim of the earlier 
Socialists — M. Bourguin foresees an extension of that class. But 
.he points out there is no necessity for the ”salariat” to be also 
the proletariat. The existence of a proletariat does not depend 
on the fact that the services of a large class are remunerated by 
a time-rate of wages, but on the insufficiency of those wages, the 
insecurity of the work, and the position of dependence in which- 
the wage-earner is placed in regard to his employer. Hence, the 
importance of obtaining higher wages, a limitation oT working 
hours, security l)y means of State insiu^ance and in other ways, 
and, most difficult problem of all, assurance against unemploy- 
ment. M. Bourguin is of opinion that tW'. beneficent action of 
employers thcmscilves, the influence of trade anions, and, above 
all, legislative action, will in the future bring about all these 
desirable reforms. He admits that this view may be^considered 
optimistic, but explains that a certain amount of optimism is neces- 
sary in human affairs as tending to produce the very results 
desired. , 

, But we cannot help thinking that M. Bourguin’s optimism is* 
extravagant, when he prophesies that, as soon as the ” salariat” 
has been thus transformed, “the opposition of interests between 
employers and employed will still subsist, as it exists between 
producers and merchants, between tradesmen and consumers, 
between all those who have to settle the clauses, of a bargain ; but 
the struggle of classes, the hateful and violent antagonism, will lose 
its raison d'Hre, and will cease naturally.” Employers and em- 
ployed will arrange their •bargains on terms of equality, and 
employers “ will accept the demands of the workmen and increases 
in wages with the same coolness and resignation with which they 
submit now to increased prices of coal and cotton.” 

Frankly, we doubt it. The cases are not parallel. An increase 
in the price of cotton due to a poor crop must be endured, but an 
increased wage to labour, due to better organisation, is not a 
necessity at all in the same sense. Often, from an employer's 
point of view, it partakes rather •of the nature of an increase in 
price due to the action of a “trust” or “corner.” It may be, 
noted that the recent adoption of half-time in the Lancashire 
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cotton mills as a defence against the operations of an American 
** corner,*' was an action closely akin to a lock-out or a strike in a 
wages dispute. 

A somewhat similar optimism is, we think, displayed by M. 
Bourguin in answering the vital question whether, in the more 
highly organised state of society which evolution is tending to 
produce, the individual is not in danger of losing something of his 
autonomy. 

That the advantages of association cannot be obtained without 
some sacrifice of liberty is, of course, self-evident ; but M. Bour- 
guin has scarcely estimated quite correctly the extent of that sacri- 
fice. His idea, for instance, that English trade unions, while 
allowing the individual worker to obtain the reward of any supe- 
riority he* may possess, merely prevent him from injuring the 
interests of his class b}" accepting inferior conditions is not con- 
sistent with facts. 

* To his further condoling question — ‘'But why should the in- 
dividual who now submits to the will of the majority in the poli- 
tical sphere find it more painful to submit to the same law in the 
sphere of l,us professional interests?*’ — the only possible answer 
is that it is always more disagreeable to submit to two painful 
experiences than. to one, and that the individual who has had to 
sacrificcc himself to the rule of the majority in political matters 
‘would not desire to see that rule (ixtended into his professional 
concerns. 

“If he loses,” continues M. Bourguin, “something of his 
autonomy, it is only in the sphere of his economic action ; as to 
the essential matters, as to the libcrtic'S which are as prc'cious 
now as when first attained, liberty of movement, of thought, of 
speech — liberty as a citizen — they remain to him intact, or only 
endure diminution for causes absolutely foreign to the movement 
of economic organisation.” 

In the main this is doubtless true, but, at the same time, cer- 
tain tendencies can be 'traced in the more organised and demo- 
cratic society which evolution is producing, which suggest that 
even some of these elementary liberties may be endangered in the 
future. That most threatened is undoubtedly liberty of move- 
ment, and we wonder that M. Bourguin has not touched on the 
widespread tendency, based chiefly on economic grounds, to intro- 
duce a species of national “law of settlement,” and to restrain 
freedom of movement not only for members of different races but 
even for those belonging to the same. Perhaps, had be noted 
it, his enthusiastic greeting to advancing Democracy might have 
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been slightly modified, for no tendency can be imagined more 
injurious to that lofty ideal of human brotherhood by which Demo- 
cracy claims to be inspired, 

Chrtstadel Osborn 

Las Cyojas Rurales, el Cf»edito Agricojii, La Co-opeTacidn el 

Ahorro, cl Problema Agrario. By Rivas Moreno. 

(Valencia : ¥. V. Mora. 1904.) 

Evidently D. Rivas Moreno is performing a useful work in 
Spain, and the fact that his little book has run through four 
editions affords gratifying evidence that such work is appreciated, 
and therefore gives promise of bearing fruit. The glimpses whictu- 
he gives of social economic conditions in the rural districts of his 
country may be read with advantage. Everything se6ms back- 
ward, Savings banlA are few in number and not much under- 
stood. In 1903 there are said to have been only fifty-two in “the 
peninsula “ holding 219,540,197 pesetas, Jhfft is, about £8,000,000, 
in deposits. Add the £4,000,000 said to have been deposited else- 
where^ and you still have only £12,000,000 in a country of 
19,000,000 inhabitants, which doi^s not altogether bear out the 
novel theory that Protection particularly favours thffft. . Provi- 
dent institutions are scarcely known. Common effort is little 
resorted to. It is a little bewildering to be told^on one page that 
the peculiar characteristic of the Spanish peasant is “ good- 
faith “ ; then, that it is the want of “ good faith “ which stands 
in the way of the creation of Schulze-Delitzsch Credit Societies ; 
and, in the last place, that on account of the “bad faith “ pre- 
valent among the rick- and house-burning peasantry, insurance 
companic'S will not insure. The sketch given oj;' Spanish agricul- 
ture seems to dispose of the vision of a sugar-beet-growing Spain 
eclipsing, by its productiveness, all other countries. D. Moreno 
describes Spanish agriculture as very backward, mainly for want 
of available working capital. , 

To supply such want by means of# “agricultural credit** 
appears to be his main ambition. He would, indeed, introduce 
provident societies, pawnshops, savings banks, and a variety of 
other useful institutions. But, above all things, he desires to be 
known as the “ Raiffeisen ’* of Spain. His zeal and earnestness 
are above Suspicion. And evidently he has already met with a 
certain measure of success. But Jie has gone to the wrong school 
for information. To have Raiffeisen bracketed together as a^ 
“ Socialist” with Lassalle, and to find the excellent Raiffeisen 
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banks of Alsace spoken of as something altogether different, rather 
takes away one’s breath, and shows the author’s studies to have 
been not quite as well-directed as they, were well-intended. Some 
reference might also have been made to other pioneers in the same 
cause, sucfh as the late D. J. D. de llabago and the sturdy co- 
operators of Catalonia. But certainlycone would wish D. Moreno 
to be successful in his social work. 

Henry W. Wolff 

The Kinetic Theory of Economic Crises. By W. G. Lano worthy 
Taylor. (University Studies.) University of Nebraska. 
1901. Pp. 77. 

This paper would certainly have been more readable and, we 
venture t6 think, not less useful, if few^er analogies had been 
employed, and if the author had not had such frequent recourse to 
the language of psychology and of other sciences. A sentence like 
the following, on page 38 (and there are many such), does not 
appear to us to thrown much fresh light upon the subject of the 
paper. “ Since conjunctures exist in a hierarchy, since higher 
conjunctures are progressively psychic, since what is psychic is 
characterised by motion, and since motion is a matter of process 
and function, it follow^s that the general circumstances that w^e 
call a process, having motion and a X)sychic character, may, in 
.turn, be regarded as belonging to the environment, when con- 
sidered relatively to a still higher process ; this is the evolutionary 
explanation of the analogy of society to a moving equilibrium.” 
“Crises phenomena” are, according to the author, “normal” 
and “kinetic.” Their proximate causes “act in obedience to 
laws of motion and change.” A thorough study of crises, he 
thinks, “ will give to laws of that character a niuch greater pro- 
minence in economic theory than they have hitherto claimed or 
attained.” The paper contains several criticisms of Mill and the 
older economists, who the author thinKs employed too exclusively 
the static method. However this may be, we are inclined 
to think that Mill’s analysis of economic crises is, on the w^hole, 
quite as satisfactory as the one before us. 

H. S. Fcrniss 

Money: A Study of the Theory of the Medium of Exchange. By 
DaviI) Kinley. (Tjondon : Macmillan. Pp. 415.) 

Professor Kinley deals in this volume with almost every 
question affecting money, including its history, its importance to 
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society, its distribution and value, the methods of measuring its 
purchasing power, together with credit, bimetallism, paper- 
money, and otlier kindled , matters. The text shows that its 
author has studied the subjects dealt with with great care, an 
impression confirmed by an excellent bibliography. The result 
is, however, disappointing. .The expressions used are sometimes 
very loose. For example, it is stated that, as to commodity money, 
“part of its value is certainly due to the demand for it for mone- 
tary purposes *’ (p. 63). Again, we ‘^re told that, with regard to 
copper in China, and gold in the United States, in each case 
‘ ‘ the value of the coin is large for its bulk relatively to the needs 
of the community “ (p. 75), and that “it is a common belief that 
the demonetisation of silver by Germany contributed not a little 
to the rise in the price of gold“ (p. 194). The author ^is conse- 
quently often difficult to follow, and one is not unfrequently led 
to suspect that the looseness of expression is due to a certain 
confusion of thought. A second reading, it is true, sometimes 
‘revealed a meaning not at first suspected^ and this may indicate 
.that the fault lay with the reviewer rather than with the reviewed. 
The general conclusions arrived at are, as a rule, sound, but cer- 
tainly the precision of expression •which should characterise a 
text-book is not here to be found. 

It is, however, to the author's treatment of th(^ theory of credit 
and of the value of money that most excef)tion may be# taken, 
“ The total value of money," it is stated, “ will always be deter- 
mined by the utilities which it creates or saves " (p. 130). Here 
we are in doubt as to the meaning of the word “ determine." If 
this sentence can be construed into meaning that utility is a neces- 
sary factor in the creation of value, no exception need be taken ; 
and when we find a paragraph headed, “ Thci value of money at 
any moment determined by demand and supply " (p. 135), wq are 
inclined to adopt some such interpretation. But such sentences 
as the following make it impossible to believe that the commonly 
accepted views on this subject ane held by the author.. “The 
value of the money in use at any time will be fixed by competition 
for it; and, socially speaking, it will be the capitalised value of 
the service rendered in the marginal exchange" (p. 135), With 
regard to the equilibrium “between the marginal utility of money 
for reserve purposes and its marginal utility for direct payment," 
we are told* that “this equilibrium would emerge when credit 
exchanges and direct money exchanges had each been* pushed 
down to the point where the expensiveness of exchange to society 
by each method is proportiQnate [in inverse proportion?] to the 
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volume of exchanges performed by each method” (p..206). If 
the author’s views as to the value of money had been more clearly 
enunciated, it would have been easier to criticise them. 

The concluding chapter deals with convertible paper currency 
in a satisfactory manner, although exception may be taken to one 
or two paragraphs. Like most American economists, the author, 
desires greater elasticity in the issue of notes, though no definite 
machinery for securing this object is suggested. The plea for this 
demand is that ” people who want the seasonal extra supply of 
currency arc too far from banks” to make use of other credit 
machinery, and are, moreover, “more or less unaccustomed to 
keeping banking accounts ” (p. 362). Here we have the explana- 
tion of the greater need for elasticity in the United States than 
in England. 

L. Darwin 

Le R6lc de la MQnnaie dans le Commerce Inter yiational ei la 
Thiorie Quantitative. Bertrand Nogaro. (l^aris : Giard 
and Bri^re. 1904.) 

The ^uthor deals almost entirely with the theory of the adjust- 
ment of international demands by the transfer of bullion as elabor- 
ated by Ricardo, Mill, and others. He considers that these wu'iters 
are wrong in many of their theoretical conclusions, and that their 
main thesis cannot be confirmed by statistical investigations. He 
admits that his conclusions are mainly negative, but he appears 
to believe that a nation which no longer possesses that superiority 
in productive power which is necessary to maintain the equili- 
brium of international trade, will see its money driven from its 
shores, and some of its inhabitants forced to emigrate en masse 
(p.^20J). The author’s main diflSculty in dealing with the various 
questions involved appears, howxwer, to be his incapacity to ap- 
preciate arguments based on the separate effects of independent 
variables. 

^ Leonard Darwin 

Law in Business. By H. A. Wilson. (London : Methuen and 
Co. 1904. Pp. viii.— 150. 8vo. 2s. 6d.) 

This little book is apparently designed to be useful to men of 
business in their transactions in daily life. It is divided into 
eight chapters, of which the first two deal with geiu^ral principles 
applicable to contracts according to the law of England. The 
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next five • (Chapters III. — VII.) deal with specific contracts, as 
Bailments, Agency, &c. ; while Chapter VIII. is devoted to 
Bankruptcy. The book 'is .written in a simple non-technical 
manner, so.as to be easily “ understanded of the common people.’* 
The writer cites no authorities. * 

The value of a book of this kind can gnly be to give laymen 
a general notion of their rights and duties in business trans- 
actions. It has not, and does not profess to have, any scientific 
value. Books of popular law, so to»say, like those of popular 
astronomy or other science, may open the eyes of their readers 
to the extent and importance of the study, but cannot give them 
a comprehensive view of the subject. Neither can such books 
be depended upon as a guide in practice. The idea of “ Every 
Man his own Lawyer” is a dream. As has been said, ttie man 
who conducts his own /iasc or makes his own will has a fool for 
his client. 

The present book seems to be fairly accuj^tc, so far as it goes,^ 
though a certain number of its statements ^"ould require modifica- 
tion. It is probably about as good as a book of the kind can 
bo made. 

Henry Jjoudy 


Entstehung und Ruckgang des landtvirtschaftUcheA drossbetriehes 
in England. By Dr. Hermann Levy. Pp. vi., 247. 8vo. 
(Berlin : Julius Springer. 1904.) 

The salvation of English agriculture lies, according to Dr. 
Levy, in the hands of the small farmers. He begins his careful 
and exhaustive treatise with a history of the development of the 
large farm in the noddle of the eighteenth centui^. It gradually 
became an accepted tlieory that farming on a large scale was •the 
only possible form of agriculture for this country , a view which the 
writer condemns as a hasty generalisation from facts imperfectly 
comprehended. The high price of tvheat current from 1765 gave 
a stimulus to this particular branch of agriculture in which the 
large capitalist farmer has overwhelming advantages over his 
small com})etitof, and the small competitor w^as crowded out of 
existence. It was not until 1870 that the tide turned. Foreign 
competition ruined the British wheatgrowcT, but raised the small 
•farmer to his* feet. The low price of bread, coupled with -a rise of 
wages in the towns , left the workiftg classes a margin of income 
which served to create an effective demand for meat, vegetables, 
fruit, and dairy producc-^the products of the small farm 
No. 56.--^ol. XIV. s s 
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par excellence. Agriculture has adapted itself, though very slowly, 
to the new conditions, and here, according to the writer, if we 
are wise we shall stop. A revival of the corn taxes would throw 
the whole machinery out of gear, restore the order that existed 
prior to 1870, and re-create the old artificial antagonism between 
town and country. Dip* Levy has some interesting things to say' 
regarding peasant proprietorship, and goes at some length into the 
question of co-operation, which he considers the small farmer’s 
best weapon against his foreign competitors. 

H. Epjnherz 

Deutsche Arbeitskammern. By Dr. . Bernhard Harms. 
(Tubingen : H. Laupp. 1904. Pp. xii — 96. 8vo.) 

In the interests of industrial peace, a Koyal Decree of February 
4th, 1890, promised the working men of Germany special facili- 
, ties for giving expression to their needs and wishes in a “ free and 
.peaceful manner.” - The wording of the Decree was sufficiently 
vague to avoid the necessity for immediate action, and until re- 
cently the question did not become one of practical politics. The 
Social Democrats had begui] their campaign for ” Arbeitskam- 
mern,” fliat is, industrial councils established by the State, and 
consisting of an equal number of representatives of employers and 
workmen, as early as 1877 ; the other parties eventually took up 
the matter, and on January 30th of this year the battle was won. 

Dr. Harms gives an account of the councils at present in 
existence in Belgium, Holland, France, Italy, and Switzerland, 
and describes their origin, their constitutions, and their practical 
achievements. He then traces the movement in Germany from 
its initiation by Schonberg in 1871, to the present day. The last 
chapter reviews the whole question of industrial councils, their 
functions and uses, suggests the lines on which the forthcoming 
German councils should bo established, and points out how the 
mistakes, which are chiefly responsible for the councils’ lack of 
success’ in other countries, may best be avoided. 

H. Eeinherz 

Der Luhecker Schoss bis zur Reformationszeit, (Staats und 
Socialwissentschaftliche Forschungen.) By Dr. J. Hartwig. 
(Leipzig : Duncker and Humblot. 1903. Pp. xii — 237. 
8vo*. M. 5.20.) 

The Schoss was a direct tax established in the free city of 
Lubeck in the eleventh century, and in force until 1811. 
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Originally a purely personal charge levied on burghers only in lieu 
of personal service, it became in the thirteenth century a general 
tax on property, from whidh Only the Clergy, Kniglits, and Guests 
within the ‘city walls were exempt. The tax was not collected, 
and there was no control over the amount charged. ^ On the 
appointed day each man brought his contribution, and placed it in 
a chest ; the authorities had made known what percentage on his 
property they claimed — the rest was left to his conscience. The 
^choss was an imiX)rtaiit institution dntil the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, after which it began to lose ground. The city was 
at peace, its financial needs diminished, and certain municipal 
enterprises, notably a -Beer Cellar, furnished a large proportion of 
the revenue required. 

This book is the hundredth volume of a scries of economic 
studies edited by Prof. Schmoller. The editor's practice is to 
encourage young writers to the study of historical subjects rather 
than controversial questions of the day, wdiich^^in his opinion, they 
are not qualified to solve. The “ Jjiibeck^r Schoss ” is the work * 
of a docile and painstaking disciple. The history of the tax, the 
time and method of levying it, the amount, the incidence, the 
yield, are described in the minutest detail, with copious extracts 
and quotations (which might with advantage have been triinslatcd 
into modern German) from the records and registers of the city. 
The WTiter ventures on no expression of opinion, and leaves his 
readers to decide whether or not the tax played a useful part in the 
life of the city. 

H. Reinherz 


An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Weqlth of Nations. 
By Adam SmitiI. Edited, with an Introduction, Notes, mar- 
ginal Summary, and an enlarged Index, by Edwin Cannan. 
(London : Methuen an^l Co. 1904. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 

xlviii.+4G2, 506. Price 215. nqt.) 

This is incomparably the best edition of the W ealth of 
Nations. In industry, scholarship, and utility to the serious 
student, it eclipses all its predecessors. The text of the Wealth 
of Nations, bound in cloth, can now be purchased for a florin, and 
only the serpus student can be expected to buy this guinea 
edition. But he will undoubtedly get his guinea’s worth. Mr. 
John Rac’s admirable Life of Adtl7n S^nith, and Dr. Sonar’s 
Catalogue of a large part of Adam Smith's library, together with 
the Lectures of Adam Smith, -edited by Mr. Cannan in 1896, have 

s s 2 
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enormously simplified the task, never before thoroughly under- 
taken, of investigating the “sources” upon which Adam Smith 
drew for his immortal work. He kimself quotes his authorities 
to a much greater extent than is commonly supposed. But Mr. 
Cannan '^has verified — often corrected — them, and has sup})le- 
mented them with references sometimes omitted, or only vaguely' 
alluded to, by Adam Smith himself. He follows the text of the 
fifth edition, the last published in the author’s lifetime, but gives 
the reading of each earlier ^edition when any differences are to be 
found. And he has added a useful marginal summary, and an 
enlarged index, which very greatly increase the readiness of 
reference to this great classic. Altogether,, a masterly edition. 

In the introduction to his edition of the Lectures, Mr. Cannan 
observer : “ The most conscientious effort has Ix^en made to resist 
the temptation to which commentators on„the Wealth of Nations 
have generally succumbed, of using the text as a mere clothes-line 
on which to hang ,<^(iitorial opinions on economic theory.” He 
has not now been so conscientious, or so successful, in this re- 
spect, as to avoid some fragment of the reproach thus justlj 
levelled against his pi^edecessors. He is, indeed, very sparing in 
this kind*.{?f commentary ; but it could be wished he had abstained 
from it altogether. Even an occasional critical note is, unfor- 
tunately, liable^ to lead the unwary reader to assume that Mr. 
Cannan, when he keeps silence, sees no reason to qualify the 
statement in the text. And when he does “qualify the state- 
ment,” his very terseness makes it necessary, in some cases, for 
the reader to qualify the qualification. To comment upon the 
Wealth of Nations fully is to write a treatise. To comment upon 
it spasmodically seems hardly worth doing in a work of this char- 
acter. An example will illustrate the objection. In discussing 
“ natural and market price,” Adam Smith remarks that “ though 
the market price of every particular commodity is . . . con- 
tinually gravitating, if one may say so, towards the natural price, 
yet sometimes particular accidents, sometimes natural causes, and 
sometimes particular regulations of police, may, in many com- 
modities, keep up the market price, for a long time together, a 
good deal above the natural price.” And he goes on to say, after 
mentioning monopolies, &c., “The exclusive privileges of cor- 
porations, statutes of apprenticeship, and all those laws which 
restrain, in particular employments, the competition to a smaller 
number than might otherwise go into them, have the same ten- 
dency, though in a less degree.” Upon this Mr. Cannan quotes 
, (i. 63) a note from Playfair This observation about corpora- 
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tions and apprenticeships scarcely applies at all to the present day. 
In London, for example, the freemen only can carry on certain 
businesses within the City ; *there is not one of those businesses 
that may hot be carried on elsewhere, and the produce sold in the 
City. If Mr; Smith’s principle applied, goods would be dearer 
in Cheapside than in Bond-street, which ‘is not the case.” Now 
what can be the object of reprinting this rather foolish comment? 

Mr. Smith’s principle ” is satisfied if prices in Cheapside 
tended to be higher, owing to exefusive privileges, than they 
would be without those privileges. Whether he was right or 
wrong cannot be proved by a reference to prices in Bond-street, 
which are influenced by other special circumstances, and are^ 
to-day higher than those in Cheapside, in almost all cases. 

Upon the great question of Adam Smith’s indebtedness to his 
French predecessors, I see nothing to change in the opinions I 
expressed in 1896 in my review of Mr. Cannan’s edition of the 
'Lectures (Economic Journal, Vol. VI.,];j^<»'cf08~-612). How much 
.Adam Smith was indebted to Cantillon for his theory of natural and 
market j)ricc might well have been indicated in Book I., Chapter 
VIT., by a reference to pp. 33-39 ,• and 155-159 of the Essai, to 
which Mr. Cannan makes frequent allusions elsewllerc. . That 
Adam Smith “acquired the idea of the necessity of a scheme of 
distribution from the physiocrats,” is Mr. Canflan’s owij state- 
ment, with which I am in entire agreement. Turgot is not men- • 
tioned in the Index, but a reference to him in the Introduction 
seems to show that Mr. Cannan is still recalcitrant to the sugges- 
tion that Adam Smith was in any way indebted to Turgot. It is 
hardly enough to triumph, in this connection, over Thorold 
llogers, who airily refers in hm Economic Interpretation of History 
to ‘ ‘ the famous canons of taxation which Adam Smith borrowed 
from Turgot,” or to rely upon the fact that the library, as cata- 
logued, contains none of Turgot’s writings. The Catalogue covers 
perhaps only half of the library. Jtfr. Cannan ought to have wade 
some reference to Feilhogen^s Smith und Hurgot, We know that 
Turgot sent Adam Smith some documents (described as a Budget 
in Dr. Bonar’s. Catalogue), and that his much-prized copy of 
Moreau dc Beaumont came to him from Turgot. It may be of 
interest to mention that this copy was in the library of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and was shown to me with an inscription on 
the fly-leaf, when I visited the library in 1892. It is no doubt 
still there, but it was not possible to obtain the information when 
the Catalogue was published in 1894. It is incredible that Adam 
Smith, whq knew Turgot well and esteemed him highly, should* 
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not have troubled to read his writings upon the subjects which were 
to him of such absorbing interest. In Vol. IT. , p. 163, a note states 
that Adam Smith had Du Font’s Phys'iocratir and Mercier de la 
Eiviere’s,well-known treatise in his library. But more' important, 
as expositions of the physiocratic system, are Mirabcau’s L’Ami 
des Hommes, and especially his PHiloxophie rurale, which were 
also in the library, and the last of which is actually quoted in the 
Wealth of Nations. 

a 

Another German writer to whom we expected some reference 
is Professor Hasbach. His arguments as to the influence of Male- 
branche and Cumberland upon Adam Smith deserved notice in 
the discussion upon the effects of the work of Hutcheson and 
Mandeville. It is, too, a little surprising that no remark is 
made as to the parallelism with Tucker. Only now and then does 
Mr, Cannan’s industry appear to flag. In a footnote to Vol. I., p. 
181, we arc told that a reference to Duprd de St. Maiir cannot be 
•verified from either ^erft'^wo books. But ho w[is a much more pro- 
lific author, a fact of which the note gives no hint. The suggestion 
on p. 74, Vol. I., that Adam Smith was mistranslating Du Halde 
seems rather far-fetched. The French press teemed with writings 
upon China in the middle of the eighteenth century, and it is much 
more probable that Adam Smith is quoting from some other 
source^. On page 397 of Vol. I. we expected references to Hume 
and Berkeley, on p. 435 to Harrington and More, and on 
p. 221 of Vol. II. it would have been more valuable to the 
student to explain what Apices and vacations*' wore than to 
point out an error in an accent. Mr. Cannan mentions the polish 
of Adam Smith’s invective against the East India Company. He 
might with advantage have quoted here, with suitable comment, 
the^allegation of a former editor of the Wealth of N a lions, Thorold 
Rogers : “ The publication of the great work was delayed, as I 
have recently discovered, by some negotiations which were under-, 
taken by Pulteney with the E.^st Ijidia directors, to got Smith an 
office in the Bengal Council. They failed, and to their failure 
we owe the publication of the Wealth of Nations, which would 
never have seen the light had he obtained the appointment.** 

The fact upon which this charge was mistakenly founded is 
itself of interest when wo are trying to follow the construction 
of the treatise. So, too, are Adam Smith's remarks that he under- 
stood Steuart’s system “better from his talk than from his 
books/* and that he flattered himself he had refuted in his own 
treatise all the fallacies of Steuart*s book without once naming it. 
For such direct evidence that he had read Steuart, ,it is not un- 
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reasonable to look in this kind of edition. His letters and con- 
versations might have been drawn upon more freely, with 
illuminating effect. When*, 6.<gf., he mentions Necker in the Wealth 
of Nations y we might be reminded by a footnote that he char- 
acterised him. orally as “ a mere man of detail.** And tve should 
like, finally, such a bibliography of editions and translations as 
appears at the end of Mr. Haldane’s monograph on Adam Smith, 
brought up to date and completed with references especially to the 
historical German essays of Eoscher/Kautz, Zeyss, and Oncken. 
Nobody knows better than Mr. Cannan the immense assistance 
afforded by such a list. 

The debt of gratitude which every lover of Adam Smith owes 
to Mr. Cannan for his edition of th(i Lectures is doubled by this 
edition of the Wealth of Nations. He will, perhaps, acc<?pt these 
suggestions as evidenoe of the obligations which one reader feels 
to him for his strenuous and successful work. 

Henry Higgs 

The Problem of Monopoly, By John Bates Clark. (New 
York : The Columbia UniversAy Press. 1904. Pp. 128.) 

This book consists of a re^iort of a course of lectures delivered 
by Professor Clark in Cooper University, New^York. There is 
little in it which adds to the knowledge of those who have lilready 
read The Control of Trusts, but the bright style in which it is 
written renders it a most enjoyable book. The real question is, 
What would the powers of the trusts for harm be without a 
tariff? and it is almost certain that Professor Clark is too cautious 
when he is frightened of sweeping away every vestige of pro- 
tective duty. A scientific tariff must for ever* remain an idle 
dream of academic theorists, for, as Professor Clark observes : 
‘‘ With what difficulty shall they who have political entanglements 
rise to the level of patriotic work for the people ! With what 
difficulty shall a body of men making log-rolling bargains with 
each other get even a glimpse of the scientific principles on which 
the reformation of a tariff should be conducted!” What is 
more, those who are interested in a protective tariff are not such 
fools as to want a scientific tariff; what they want, and in the 
United States they have got, is a tariff which enables large or- 
ganisations to bleed the people. Surely, a complete abolition of 
the protective tariff would draw the teeth of many of the trusts, 
though railways aild monopolies which control natural products, 
such as oil, would require* some further treatment. To control. 
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monopolies is, no doubt, necessary, but it is difficult ; to take away 
the main condition under which they do harm is still more neces- 
sary, and would not be difficult in a country which was governed in 
the interests of the community at large. 

' " C. P. Sanger 


The Theory of Loan Credit in relatior^^ to Corporation Economics. 

By J. Pease Norton. (American Economic Association. 

1903. Pp. 56.) 

Mr. Norton is favourably known to students of abstract 
economics by his brilliant attempt to apply the higher theory of 
probabilities to the phenomena of the money market. The very 
competent reviewer of that essay in the Economic Journal (1902, 
p. 518) was justified in expressing a wish for “ more such- studies.'’ 
This wish is now fulfilled by Mr. Norton’s method of representing 
the distinction — oncN^^^degree rather than kind — between the fixed 
and running expenses di a business. “The correct statement is 
that expenses may be ranged along a frequency distribution 
according to the ratio which tjiey vary with output. The vertical 
scale [the crdinate] in the above figure [a curve of a kind familiar 
to the student of probabilities] represents amount of expense, and 
the horizontal [the abscissa] the form -rate at which expense 
varies with output.” The average value for the upper half of this 
frequency curve is taken to represent fixed expenses ; the average 
for the lower half, running expenses. Upon this construction it 
may be remarked that the rate at which each kind of expense 
varies with output does not present a quite clear idea, in the 
absence of explanations which the author has not vouchsafed. 
Does not this rate depend on the magnitude assigned to the out- 
put? For a very small— a differential — output the rate is presum- 
ably zero with respect to expenses other than prime cost in the 
narrowest sense of that term. If finite differences of output are 
to be considered, there must be contemplated a rearrangement of 
the factors of production ; and accordingly the rate in question 
will depend on the magnitude of the increment to the output. We 
may likewise complain of enigmatic brevity ifi the explanation of 
ttie scheme which is designed to represent the probability that the 
earnings of a concern will be large enough to assure a certain rate 
of interest for loaned capital. 

These constructions subserve the purpose of throwing light 
on the business of companies. The mathematical student 
..is assisted in one of his most difficult and important tasks : 
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to obtain a neat but adequate formula for profits as dependent 
on incomings and outgoings, a clear and appropriate con- 
ception of the principles on which a manager or entrepreneur 
acts in fixing those economic variables of which he has the con- 
trol. Among’such variables our author gives a prominent place to 
prices. “The principles underlying railroad rates so clearly 
worked out by President Hadley underlie the price policy of 
modern business in general.^” Perhaps the writer applies the term 
“monopoly” too unreservedly to any business in which the 
manager has some power of varying prices. To take our own 
illustration (<?/. Economic Journal, 1M97, p. 235), hotel-keepers 
in the same neighbourhood may be free each to fix his own charge# 
for wine, candles, and so on, and yet they may be subject to what 
Pairnes called industrial competition, in so far as the nel; advan- 
tages offered to custorfiers cannot be very different for the same 
total charge. We are not convinced that transactions should be 
.described as “ non-competitive ” because ‘A une consumer cannot 
^detect differences of 60 to 100 per cent.,” as Mr. Norton shows 
reason for believing. For, suppose this to be true of wnne in the 
instance just given.: a hotel-keepar would then be tempted to 
serve the same wine at different prices under differenHabels ; and 
the scale of charges might vary according to the honesty and discre- 
tion of different managers. And yet, as it appears t® us, the industry 
is not on that account to be described as non-competitive. It is 
ratHer a sweeping assertion that “there Jiever w^as a competitive 
price fixed by theoretical supply and demand curves, except in the 
case of a few staples capable of being graded.” Even where this 
statement is literally true, may not the play of competitive forces, 
whereof supjJy and demand curves are the outcome or expression, 
still subsist in its essential character — for instance, in the labour 
market, and in transactions respecting hous(^ accommodation? 
(C/. Marshairs Principles oj Economics, VI., II., § 2, note 3.) 
In short, the author may seem to exaggerate the element of mono- 
poly in modern business. But no doubt jit is a very important 
element, and he has done well in formulating its action more 
clearly. 

F. Y. Edgeworth 

Istituzioni Hi Economia Politica, By Prof. A. Gbaziani. 
(Turin : Bocca, 1904. Pp. WS.) 

The work before us, equally with the financial “Institu- 
tions ” which were reviewed some years ago in the Economic 
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Journal (1897, p. 402), commands our admiration as a sound and 
solid body of economic doctrine. A particularly agreeable feature 
is formed by the frequency of alldsioh to economic literature. 
From the space occupied in the index by references to* J. S. Mill 
we have calculated that Mill is cited more than ninety times by 
our author. Professor Ijoria is cited' more than a hundred times. 
It should be added that the references to economic literature are 
not only abundant but reciherchd. 

This general encomium does not preclude our dissenting from 
the author on a particular point, the very point which obliged us 
to qualify our approbation of his earlier work. Professor Graziani 
. still adheres to the declaration that a specific tax on a monopolised 
article docs not necessarily, in general, tend to raise the price of 
the article ; “ it may be the interest of the monopolist either to 
raise the price or to maintain the original price.*' This thesis 
having been disputed in the review of 1897, Professor Graziani 
.defended himself w%U spirit in a brochure entitled, Sulla Riper-' 
cussione delle Imposie nei Cast di MonopoHo (a proposito de 
alcune ossertmzioni del Prof. Edgeworth). This rejoinder pro- 
voked a reply — in legal phrase a ‘‘surrejoinder** — m the 
Economic Journal for 1898. Professor Graziani now follows 
with a “ rebutter.** But the reader must not expect from us a 
“surrebutter.** r Even at an earlier stage wc had observed that 
economic controversy is a thankless task, because you cannot hope 
to make any impression on your opponent, and yet he is the only 
reader on whose interest you can count. These reasons for 
keeping silent have not become less cogent with the prolongation 
of the controversy. Besides, in declining to reply now, we do 
not leave the last word to the antagonist. For in his latest 
utterance he repeats, word for word, the arguments which we had 
already quoted and replied to in the “surrejoinder** of 1898 
(Economic Journal, Vol. VIII., p. 234). The few who may be 
interested in this abstract question are asked to take the trouble 
of referring to that reply. It will be observed that a certain loop- 
hole for evasion was left by the affirmation of the conclusion as 
true in general and except in peculiar cases. ^ It is assumed 
that the curve representing net produce is, in general, of what 
may be called an ordinary kind ; that the point at which 
the maximum occurs is not what the mathematicians call 
“ singul?Cr.** Suppose the locus to consist of two right lines in- 

1 “In general and excepting the peculiar cases in whidb the second differential 
(as well as the first) vanishes at the point of maximuna or becomes infinite.” — 
• Note 2, p. 236, Economic Joubnal, 1898. 
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tersecting in a point which corresponds to the greatest ordinate. 
In this case it very possibly “ may be for the interest of the mono- 
polist either to raise the pricb or to maintain the original price ” 
when a tax is imposed. The controversy thus seems narrowed 
, to this question : Is it to be taken for granted that the^ocus re- 
presenting an economic quantity, such as the net profits of a 
monopoly, does in general form a contiauous curve? If the ques- 
tion is construed strictly, the answer must be in the negative. 
Ijooked at through a microscope, arf economic curve will show 
as a polygon, as pointed out by Messrs. Anspitz and Lieben 
(Theorie der Preiscs, p. 124). If it were possible to tabulate the 
amounts of net prodube corresponding to different amounts of pro-, 
duce, the locus representing these observations would be a dis- 
continuous set of points. But if the locus is discontinuous, it 
will be ttie interest c/f the monopolist to maintain the original 
price when a specific tax is imixised, provided that the tax is 
•sufficiently small. The reader who consiuers the illustration 
.given in our former paper substituting a polygon for a curve, 
will at^once sec the truth and insignificance of this proposition. 
Professor Graziani- is formally cerrect in saying (Istituzioni, 
p. 235, par. 1) that when the tax is very small, th«i the prob- 
ability is greatest that it will be the interest of the monopolist to 
maintain the price. So far as this incident depends on the^rowgfh- 
ness of the curve, we, of course, admit it, under the head of 
“friction.” De minimis . . . cadit qucBstio. With reference to 
a tax of sensible magnitude, the question may be thus stated. If 
a freehand curve-line were drawn through or among several of 
the points which correspond to different amounts of net profit, is 
it, in general, likely that the point on this curvp, for which the 
ordinate is a maximum, is a “ singular ” point? May we com- 
monly expect a gabel instead of an arch? Our postulate,* tKat a 
, negative answ'or must be giyen to this question, will probably be 
regarded by Professor Graziani as arbitrary ” (loc. cit., p. 235, 
par. 2). But we submit that this is one, of the postulates with 
respect to the form of a “ function,” employed in abstract reason- 
ing, which are justified by a sort of common sense founded on 
wide experience.® 

F. Y. Edoewobth 

1 Economic Joubnal, viii., p. 236. Cf. ibid ,, ix., p. 807. 

2 Cp , Economic Journal, vol. im, p. 307, par. 2. 

* C/. “ Teoria di Monopoli,” Giomale degli Economisti, p. 318. 
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Suila Ripercussione e la Incidenza dei Dazi Dognali. By 
Eiccaedo Dalla Volta. (5’lo'rence : Lumachi. 1904. 
Pp. 48.) 

A SCHOLARLY discussion of the principal theoretical writings- 
on the subject leads to the sound conclusion that, as a rule, the 
bulk of an import tax falls on the importing country, and oiily 
in exceptional cases is it borne by the foreigner. This is a view 
very different from that of Bismarck, who doubted whether 
prices would be raised even if the duty on imported corn were 
trebled. The case of rye imported into Germany from 'Russia, 
’'perhaps, belongs to the exceptional class. There one of the rare 
conditions which favour the shifting of the burden on to the 
foreigner — what Professor Bastable, in his candid discussion of 
the question, calls “monopoly of demand” — appears to be 
adequately fulfilled; at least in years of ordinary plenty, when 
’the demand of Germany for Russian rye is not very urgent. 
Monopoly on the part of the exporting producers may also form 
an exception to the rule. 

F. Y. Edgeworth 


Vergeltunzolle, ' By Prof. H. Dietzel (herausgegehen von der 

Volkwirtschaftleben Gcsellschaft in Berlin). (Berlin : L. 

Simon. 1904. Pp. 60. 1 mark.) 

Retaliation, according to Professor Dietzel, is a generic 
term, divided into two species, retorsion, which is j)ositive and 
militant, and reciprocity, which proceeds more slowly by the 
peaceful method of negotiation. The species have many 
properties in common. The conditions of success are much the 
same for both. The supply on the part of the foreign country, 
must be inelastic ; the demand on the part of the retaliating 
country' not so. Theae conditions are well illustrated by the case 
of a tariff war between Russia and Germany. The demand in 
Germany for Russian rye, the hunger of the German weavers for 
Russian flax, is about as urgent as the eagerness of the Russian 
agriculturist to dispose of his produce ; at least, for short periods. 
If we consider longer periods, rye would probably^ be obtained 
from Germany from new sources, in particular by an increased 
cultivation of the cereal in Germany itself. ^This latter circum- 
stance, it is remarked, would create an interest adverse to the re- 
storation of Free Trade. Even Ricardfo did not propose the sudden 
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removal of agricultural Protection after the peace. This sort of 
adverse interest is even more likely to grow up, under the more 
proloilged action of reciprocity. Dealing with this part of his 
subject Professor Dietzel examines taxes on food -stuffs, on 
articles of luxury, on materials, and machinery ; showing that in 
•every case, in order to woijnd the eneipy, we must hurt our- 
selves. The loss is certain ; the gain problematic. It is not, 
however, inconceivable ; Iletaliation *s not — though it is very 
likely to become — mere Protectioiv Prince-Smith and 'the 
“ unconditional Free IVaders on the other side of the Channel ” 
have exaggerated the case against Eetaliation. Enlightened by 
Adam Smith’s impartial dicta, Prof. Dietzel shows reason to 
believe that Caprivi in the commercial negotiation of 1891-2* 
played the part of that “ wily animal, the statesman,” with some 
success. The conjuncture was favourable. The policy of 
Germany was clear ; her way of negotiating conciliatory . All 
these favourable conditions are wanting to ihe recent negotia- 
‘tioiis from which Professor Dietzel bodes no good results.' 
•Bullying and preparation for tariff' war IRustung'] cannot be 
practised by one nation without others following. The fact that 
Prof. Dietzel writes for Germans* about German policy gives 
weight to his disinterested opinions about Mr. Balfour’s policy, 
which he thinks may easily lead Great Britain into the inextric- 
able net of Protection. She will thus lose the economic *ndvan- 
tago ov(jr other nations, which she has hitherto obtained through 
her Free Trade. It is jwssible, says our author, that England has 
already passed the zenith of her economic career, though he him- 
self is of opinion that the ” decadence of England ” is now almost 
as untrue as in 1850, when it was affirmed by Ledru-Rollin. It is 
certain that the downward movement will become more sharply 
accentuated— that England’s power of competing in the wcjrld- 
rnarket will decline oven quicker— if she has to pay for the policy 
■ of Iletaliation by a permaneflt protective tariff (F all es die Politik 
der Busee mit dauernden Schutzzoll biissh^. 

• F. Y. Edgeworth 


International Trade. By John A. Hobson. (Ijondon : Methuen 

and Co. 1904.) 

• 

The ephemeral writings called forth by the opening of the 
fiscal controversy ai;e now giving way to something more substan- 
tial. The valuable works of Professor Smart, Lord Avebury, and 
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Mr. Pigou, are now followed by Mr. Hobson’s well- written and 
effective exposition of the principles of foreign trade. The book 
is intended for readers who have had no special training in 'econ- 
omics, but who are willing to take the trouble required in order 
to understand the subject, and who desire to reach the truth. 
It must be confessed that such a rep.der will not find his course 
altogether a smooth one. ‘^‘Producers’ rents,” ‘‘ marginal costs,” 
” non-competing groups,” are not expressions that can be under- 
stood by the light of riatura, and these are but samples of the 
terms that Mr. Hobson finds himself comp)elled to emjoloy. This 
difficulty is inherent in the subject, and it is one which cannot be 
removed by apparent simplicity of statement. If — to use the 
French ex|3ression — the theory of foreign trade is to be ‘‘vul- 
garised,^* the work of popularisation could hardly be better carried 
out than it is in this book. 

It need hardly be said that the conclusion reached is that 
of the scientific Fr^^e Trader. The relation between imports and 
exports, the distinction bVitween “protective” and revenue taxes, 
and the complicated incidence of duties, are all explained in a lucid 
and attractive way. Somewhat fresher is the discussion of the 
“Mystery Dumping” (chapter x.), in which the pleas of the 
I’rotectionists are critically examined, and the real nature of under- 
selling and alleged “ selling below cost ” is explained. 

The value of the work is enhanced by the fact that its author 
is by no means prepared to accept off-hand the doctrines of “ the 
laisscz faire economist” (p. 146). He has far more sympathy 
with the socialist school, and therefore his supp^ort of the econo- 
mists is the result, not of sentiment, but of reasoned conviction. 
This agreement on the part of those who diff er widely on other and 
perhaps more important economic subjects aff ords of itself a strong 
p^reSumption of the soundness of the Free Trade view. 

As might be expected in a work intended for popular use, some 
of the theoretical positions occuj)ied* cannot be regarded as im- ‘ 
pregnable. One of the most interesting of these is Mr. Hobson’s 
develof)ment of the explanation, given by Professor Marshall some 
years ago, of the slow increase of British exports. This, as 
readers of the Economic Joubnal will remember, rested on the 
greater increase in expenditure on “ Services ” than on material 
products. Mr. Hobson asserts that the phenomenon is a general 
one. ‘ ‘ As industrial civilisation advances , the number , the volume , 
the value of trade with foreign nations must increase, but not so 
fast as the number, the volume, the values of tiie internal industry 
concerned with satisfying wants which are constantly becoming 
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more refined and more largely non-material in their forms” 
(p. 7). And, again, “ Every elevation of the general standard of 
comfort of the people dimini^es the relative importance of exter- 
nal trade ajid enhances the importance of internal trade” (p. 8). 
This doctrine becomes on the. next page “the ecoi^omic law 
•according to which internal ^dustry grow^ faster than the exter- 
nal trade of nations.” While fully accepting the explanation in 
the particular English easel we must fleinur to the claim of the 
new “ economic law.” There is no evidence to establish its exist- 
ence. It is quite possible that in the future immaterial products 
may enter largely into international trade. Professional services 
may, and probably will, be supplied by one country to another to 
a great extent. It is the more carious to find this new “ law ” 
propounded by a writer who is careful to speak of the “ so-called 
law of increasing returns” (p. 332), and our surprise is not 
diminished by the fact that Mr. Hobson refuses to recognise 
any separate theory for international values. # If trade between* 
fiations declines relatively as civilisation advances, it would seem* 
that a similar fate ought to befall trade in general, and the civilised 
individual supply more of his needs by his own exertions. There 
is, in truth, nothing so definite as *a law, even in the empirical 
sense, which holds on this matter. At certain periods, foreign 
grows more rapidly than domestic trade ; at others the movement 
is in the opposite direction ; but neither movement is necessarily 
comxected with national progress or decline. 

Another questionable statement is contained in the assertion 
that ‘ ‘ excepting where what is called the law of Constant 
Eeturns prevails . . . there is nothing that can be rightly called 
a separate cost of production for units of output ” (p. 135). “The 
economic fallacy of imputing to any portion ol^ an output a 
separate cost of production” (p. 134). “The true formula/* 
we read, ” runs thus : If 1,000 tons be produced each ton costs 
10^. ; if 2,000 tons be produced each ton costs Ss. ; if 3,000 tons, 
76*., and so on ” (ib.). Taking ” the true formula” as it .stands, 
is it not clearly in accordance with faR^t to say that the 
first 1,000 tons has cost £500, while the second 1,000 tons has 
only cost .£300, and Jbherefore that each ton of that second 1,000 
has only cost 6s,, which is its “ true cost ”? Were Mr. Hobson's 
contention justified it would follow that the farmer ought not to 
distinguish thfe several costs of 2>roduction of different quantities of 
wheat. “He will aggregate the prices he gets for the 'several 
portions of the output and treat the aggregate as one price” 
(pp. 134 — 6), a statement which has been ingeniously urged by 
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a critic of the theory of rent — the late Dr. Todd— and .which, if 
true, would be fatal to it. Happily, this particular statement in 
nowise affects the soundness of Mr. ^Hobson's general argument. 

The longest chapter in the book (chapter xi.), reiterates 
the argunjent contained in other of our author's writings on the 
question of “over saying,*’ or under consumption.” The- 
matter has been sufficiently discussed, and it is only necessary to 
say that as Mr. Hobson’s theory inp)lves him in a difficulty 
which need not have been , encountered, so his skill in argument 
and the still nioni glaring defects of his opponents* position 
supply him wuth a fairly satisfactory mode of extrication. It 
should be added that the same chapter contains admirable 
' analyses of the agencies that contribute to the formation of actual 
tariffSj.and of the motives that underlie the agitation for tariff 
changes. 

C. F. Bastablb 


Work and Wages. Part I. Foreign Competition. By Sydnev 

J. Chapman, M.A. (London : Ijongrnans, Green, and Co. 

Pp. xxxvi. + 301. 1904.) 

This book is intended to be the first part of a sequel to Lord 
Brassfey’s Work and Wages, and Foreign Work and English 
Wages, and to consider the jiroblems there treated in the jight 
of modern experience. The volume before us is only an instal- 
ment; for a second, dealing with “ Labour and Capital, is to 
follow, we hope after no long interval. To the student 
of economic ideas as well as to the student of econo- 
mic history the reading and comparison of the older and of the 
present work will be full of interest and instruction. Work and 
Wages was published in 1872, at the time which Dr. Cunningham 
has recently called “ the Great Divide,” when the rapid econo- 
mical progress that marked* the era 1850-1872 had not passed 
its culmination, and \.he series of problems which have suddenly 
assumed a political aspect, after having engaged economists for 
many years, w^as as yet unconceived. Prof, Chapman studiously 
and successfully avoids any treatment of the fiscal question, 
though he supplies much material for its consideration, and sets 
himself, to the simply defined task of observing how the British 
nation* stands and has stood, in comparison with its foreign 
rivals, in respect of the various factors which make for efficiency 
in industry. The factors dealt wit^ are mainly, accessibility of 
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raw material, facility of transport, and efificiency of management, 
labour, and dealing. 

Those who expect any simple answers to the questions, Are 
we as efficient as our neighbours? and, Have we gained or lost, in 
this respect, r^lativ(3ly to them* in recent times? will <)e disap- 
pointed. The questions arQ highly complex, and there is no 
gei>eral answ^er, such as there may have been thirty years ago. 
An examination is condueb^d of those industries in which Jibe 
nations have entered as cofnpetitors,# notably of iron and steel 
manufacture, of shipbuilding, of engineering, of cotton and of 
wool. In some cases the verdict is for us, in some for the United 
States or for Germany. But even when this subdivision by in- 
dustries is made, the answers are many-sided. No one can com- 
pete with us in the finer cotton-spinning and manufacture, though 
we are equalled in the poarser work. Our workmen in the ship- 
building yards are the best in the world, but the mechanical 
organisation is on a grander scale in the United States; and so,^ 
tTbroughout the industries, the prize is divided. On an impartial 
Survey of the industrial world it would seem that other nations, 
with better supplies of raw material, a freer field of enterprise, 
with our experience to start from, but unhampered by our tradi- 
tions, might be expected to have made great strides in our wake, 
and before long to pass us in many paths; and, in fact, our 
author, who throughout keeps careful regard to economic and 
historical perspective, show-s that this process has taken place. 
Developments have been, for the most part, on natural lines, 
though their dates, directions, and rapidity have been influenced 
by tarifl's. On the whole, it is greatly to the credit of our manu- 
facturers and workmen that we still have pre-eminence in many 
directions. 

No book can deal in detail with the whole complex of industry, 
and in this the treatment is unequal, and in some cases frag- 
mentary, The clothing tra*des and the less important textiles 
are dismissed very summarily. Agriculture is not touched -on, nor 
are the building trades. Paper is relegated*to three pages, while 
confectionery has no place. To some extent Prof. Chapman is 
editor rather than author, for he does not assume personal omni- 
science of the diverse processes and manufactures devised by 
man for economic ends, but rather selects accounts by the best 
.experts. He ’has, however, done far more than select;* he has 
brought his authorities into close lin^ with one another, made con- 
secutive accounts out of heterogeneous material, and illuminated 
the whole by close economic reasoning. His methods of preparing 
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and stating his case may be contrasted, with much advantage, 
alike with those of the Tariff Commission and of the contributors 
to British Industries under Free Trtade, 

The work is necessarily based to a great extent on statistical 
material jv and, so far as we can .judge, the possible sources have 
been well exploited ; but the result is a sad revelation of the in- 
sufiSciency of statistics for the task. There is no homogeneity in 
the information for the various countijies, either in dates, arrange- 
ment, or definition of termr. NothirJg can be done to amend the 
dates, but it may be submitted that in order that comparisons 
may be valid, they must rigorously extend over the same dates in 
the countries dealt with, and the comparison of all the parts should 
synchronise. Because these rules could not be observed the line 
of statistical argument is frequently difficult to follow, and some- 
times nearly indefinite. As regards arrangement, our author has 
been, in many cases, too easily contented with his material; the 
earlier pages of the chapter on cotton are very difficult reading, 
and the various sets of estimates on pp. 60-61 are very confusing. 
What does “ cost ” in general mean when contrasted with “ lowest 
cost ’ ’ ? The statistics are not sufficiently digested before pre- 
sentation. ^ We are given too often the raw rnabuial, without an 
atteriipt at that finish which our author claims as the specialty of 
English manufacture. Page 94 conveys no meaning to those who 
are n&t experts on blast furnaces. On p. 160 metric and English 
measurements are given in the same table, in spite of the strictures 
on the similar methods employed by commercial travellers. It 
is true that considerable efforts are made to secure uniformity of 
definition, but perhaps some useless estimates arc included when 
uniformity is not possible; e.g,, p. 215, and perhaps pp. 81, 82. 
Our main quaiTel is, however, with the loose use of averages, and 
Wft hope that it is not too late to avoid in the following volume 
such statements as ** wages . . . averaged only £2 8s. to ^£6 15^. 
a month,’* even though such a meaningless phrase is contained 
in the original from which the figures come. It was surely not 
necessary to leave Prof. Hasbach’s statement that wages for 
weaving in Lancashire are “ 12^. to 245. weekly ** (p, 164), with- 
out expansion. Before leaving the statistics it should be said 
that the table quoted on p. 11 indicates that real wages doubled 
in the half-century 1840-91, not that they increased “fifty per 
cent.” . Again, we do not agree that the difference between cost, 
of living in England and on the Continent can be treated as in- 
significant, because unknown (p. 19). 
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The^great merits and interest of the treatment of the various 
trades rnust be left for readers to find for themselves ; we can only 
allude here to some points 'of •special interest. In the contrast 
between English and American methods the ready ente^rise of 
the Americans is traced to the ev^r-widening market, due to the 
continuous growth of populated area. Wheh the demand for new 
prodhets is continuous and ipereasing, entrepreneurs have con- 
fidemee in investing capital in mew experiments. In England the 
proportion of old and fixed capital is gifeater, the natural growth 
less rapid ; so that she excels mainly in standard and permanent 
products, while America is first jn the newer inventions, and does 
not produce goods which will never wear out, but block the way 
of useful alterations. Again, the American manufacturer can 
count on an output on an immense scale, if he makes a hit at all, 
and obtainsr all the economics of standardisation, while the 
Englishman works for a more restricted market.. This is not so 
.disadvantageous as appears at first sight, for the method of 
standardisation prevents ready adaptation fo a customer’s wants, 
and several interesting cases arc given, where the scale of produc- 
tion which gives best returns to the manufacturer, or convenience 
to the customer, is .exceeded by the one country or the other. So 
far as there is a moral to the book, it is that the main condition of 
success in manufacture is adaptability, elasticity, readiness to <jppe 
with continual changes in condition and environment. 

Methods in which it would seem expedient that we should 
imitate America are the stimulation and encouragement of 
originality and invention among workmen, and the appointment 
of agents to watch the performances of machines when sold. 

‘ ‘ The American seller will call at intervals t(x observe his 
machine at' work. . . •. If its performances are below its capacity, 
he will explain what changes ought to be made in handling it. The 
result is that those who would ptherwise be afraid of introducing 
a new tool . . . find the path off the ^beaten track made so easy 
for them that they no longer hesitate to coijimit themselves to 
.it” (p. 130). ’‘The American is a splendid salesman ” (p. 255). 

We have not space to describe our author’s masterly analysis 
of the cotton trade ; but* we wish to suggest that he gives an unduly 
pessimistic account of our woollen manufacture by omitting the 
very satisfactory statistics of raw wool consumed. It seems 
certain, from the analysis of the statistics given in the recent 
Study, ” Gain or Loss?^” published at Bradford, that the statistics 
of foreign trade are completely misleading ; for £l worth of woollen 
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goods exported nfteans an increasing value of manufacture ^because 
of the fall in price of the raw material, while a yard of cloth means 
a commodity of increasing intrinsifc worth. 

Whether, on the whole, the book supports an optimistic or 
pessimistic view of the progrestf of our industry; is difficult to say. 
The world’s division 6f labour has 'changed rapidly since the pub- 
lication of Lord Brassey’^s books. Our methods appear to suit our 
conditions much better than some critics would allow; we have 
a firm hold on many iniportant iridustries, though our time of 
monopoly is passed. No one who wants to form a reasoned 
opinion on this and similar questions can afford to neglect the 
well-informed and impartial summary of the facts which Prof. 
Chapman offers us. 

A. L. Bowlev 



NOTES AiId memoranda 


The Kepobt of' the Tariff Commission on the Iron and 

Steel Trades * 

The present Report deals mendy with the iron and stSel in- 
dustries proper: enginaering, machinery, shipbuilding, and the 
hardware, hollow ware, and cutlery trades are to be treated in subse- 
qpent reports. The whole trade was circularised, and, in addition, 
certain persons expressed their opinions i^va voce to the Commis- 
sion and answered questions. The number of the latter was six- 
teen ; all were supporters in a greater pr less degree of the tariff pro- 
posals. All but Mr. Jeans (Secretary of the British Jron Trade 
Association) remained anonymous, and all whose answers to the 
circulars are given remain anonymous. Only selected resjionses 
to the questions have been printed.^ 

In addition to making direct inquiries the Commissioners 
attempted to reach the facts by the collection and arrangement 
of all available statistics. The figures advanced show that in 
the last quarter of a century the output of pig iron from British 
works has increased, but by a small amount only (j.he figures are 
6,660, 8,100, 7,760,- 7,040, 8,890, in thousands of tons for each 
of the five-yearly periods between 1876 and 1900, and 7,980, 
8,680 , 8,810 for each of the three following years), while the 
output of steel from British works has increased considerably in 
the same period (from about a million tons in 1876-80, and two 
million tons in 1881-5, to more than 4^ million tons in 1896-1900, 
and an average of 4-8 million tons in the next three years). The 
figures show further* that the rate of growth has been greater in 
France, much greater in Germany, and enormously greater in 
the United States. Hence the state of affairs in respect of Great 
•Britain is a relative decline but an absolute advance. The ex- 

' Beport of the Tariff Commission. Vol. I. The Iron and Steel Trades. London. 
Pabliahed for the Tariff CommiBsion by P. B. King and Son. 1904. 

* The witnesses examined are named at paragraph 16. 
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pression of this relative decline in figures representing percentages 
of the world’s outputs produced by us at different times, we may 
observe in passing, is liable to induce erroneous ideas. The 
American consumption of steel has expanded enormously of .late 
years, oWing to increase of population, American enterprise, the 
extensive scope for economic development in the United States, 
and the extraordinary widening of the range of objects to ^hich 
steel is applied in that country; in Germany also the growth in 
consumption has been rapid, thougO less in degree; and, since 
Germany and the United States found themselves possessed of 
natural advantages for carrying on the iron and steel industry 
some years ago, it is natural that they should have succeeded in 
satisfying most of their own home demands, which would never 
havercached their present magnitude but for the provision of cheap 
home supplies. In Section V. of the Ueport the causes of our re- 
lative decline ar,e examined, and it is in “ the organisation and 
policy of foreign countries, combined with the British policy of 
free imports,” that the explanation is found. This one-sided judg- 
ment is most perverse. Every person who is at all well acejuainted 
with recent industrial history knows that the tw^o leading causes 
of such relative shifting of the centres of the world’s iron and 
steel trades as has taken place are, (1) the discovery in 1878 of 
the basic process and its subsequent improvement, which rendered 
suitable for conversion into steel th(i rich but phosphoric ores of 
Luxembourg and Lorraine, and (2) the opening up of the Lake 
Superior ore deposits and the adaptation of transport on the Great 
Lakes for their removal. In view of such circumstances and of 
the considerations previously advanced, and further of the fact that 
the British position had undergone considerable change long 
before foreign nations began to dump in England appreciably 
(according to the evidence of statistics and that furnished in the 
Report), it is difficult to understand how the Tariff Commissioners 
could have agreed that the relative decline of the British iron and 
steel industry “is due to the fact that the manufacturers of the 
United States and Germany, having secured control of their home 
markets by means of high tariff's and an organised system for the 
regulation of their export trade, are in a position to dump their 
surplus products upon the British and other markets, irrespective 
of cost.” It is not denied, of course, that the rapid growth of 
the iron and steel industry in Germany and the Ignited States has 
been assisted by tariffs. 

The Tariff Commissioners believe that severe depression is 
being suffered throughout our iron and steel industries : “ In the 
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Unit€b Kingdom, while it is impossible to make exact calcula- 
tions, it is certain that the amount of working capital has con- 
siderably diminished, and ail the witnesses we have examined 
maintain that prevailing conditions have caused a general feeling 
of uneasiness and insecurity, very unfavourable to the building of 
' new works, the reconstruction or extension«of old works, and the in- 
troduction of modern improyements.” If the amount of capital in- 
vested has diminished considerably, the productiveness per unit of 
capital must have advanced ^jonsiderahly, since the outputs have in- 
creased. Further, it should be observed that a diminution in the 
amount of capital employed need not occasion severe depression. 
The question remains as to whether the diminution has taken 
place at a greater rate than that at which capital in the industry* 
normally n^quircs renewal : if it has not there is no re^ifSon for 
much dejiression. Moreover, changes must take place : a station- 
ary state would be depressing in a much worse sense.. And 
the further question arises as to the destination of the displaced* 
capital : its displacement may have meimt its removal to a more’ 
‘advantageous position. It is certain that if the metal trades be 
taken a*s a whole, there is no sigp of decline — the numbers of 
workpeople over twenty years of age engaged in them advanced 
from 6G7 ,000 in 1881 , to 773,000 in 1891 , and 1,031,000 in 1901— 
and it is to the allied trades that we should look first in attempting 
to (ixplain the growth or decline of a particular frade. Further, 
assuming that there is considerable depression in the iron and 
steel trades proper, we must inquire whether it is local or general. 
This inquiry the Commissioners do not appear to have pursued, 
but the statement has been made more than once that, on account 
of our increasing dependence upon foreign ores, there is a tendency 
for our iron and steel industries to shift to the coast. If such a 
tendency is operating, depression in the Midlands is comprehen- 
sible, and home competition, rather than foreign competition, is 
the cause. Twenty years ago we used to import no more than 
one-sixth of the ores reduced by ils ; now the proportion of im- 
ported ore has passed a third and is apprd&ching a half. 

The Commissioners attribute to some foreign countries an 
organised trade policy, which they (the Commissioners) seem to 
fear must result in our undoing. “ These countries have adopted 
every means^ in their power io exclude foreign competition, to 
improve their methods of production, and to secure absolute con- 
trol of their home market, HaVing achieved these objects, in 
recent years their policy has been directed to the capture of the 
home, foreign, and Colonial trade of the United Kingdom. 
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the British home market, their competition, commencihg kt the 
lower stages of production, has rapidly advanced, until it is now 
practically co-ex tensive with the iron and steel industry. By thus 
attacking our home market, which is open to them without let or 
hindrance^ they have diminished the competitive power of British 
manufacturers to push, their trade ija neutral markets, and they 
are now threatening our position in British Colonies.” The fact 
of Protection cannot be denied, nor the aspirations of Germans 
and* Americans towards selhvOg abroacjj, nor the fact that German 
kartells and railways arc encouraging exports ; but, such ambitions 
and encouragements notwithstanding, the growth of exports 
cannot proceed if the j3olicy of resisting imports be persistt*d in. 
The passage above proves too much. Success in the policy of 
pushing in foreign markets can only mean a diminution of re- 
strictiveness with regard to imports, anti, therein it is for us a 
favourt^ble sign. 

The Commissioners find ” that dumping is of the most widcj 
spread character, and may, contrary to the view held by many, 
be profitable to the countries which practise it; that, unless 
checked, it is likely to rt'raaiij one of the permanent incidents of 
trade; that it has already caused serious loss of employment and 
wages, diminished profits, and brought about a feeling of in- 
security throughout the iron and steel industry ; and that there 
are no advantage's to the consumers of dumped products, which, 
in the long run, can compensate for lasting injury to the iron* and 
steel industry.” So much has been said of ” dumping ” in the 
course of the last twelve months that a lengthy discussion here 
of its nature and influences would be a work of supererogation. 
It is sufficient merely to indicate the counter-arguments that have 
been advanced’ against the view^s of those. wdio emphasise its 
damaging effects on our prosperity. It is not a new^ feature of trade , 
though it has become prominent only recently. It need not result 
in discontinuity of production and unsteady employment in the 
countries into which goods arfe ” dumped,” since the “dumped ” 
goods are not, as a rule, perishable, and are, as a rule, in constant 
demand. Although there are circumstances under which “dump- 
ing ” will pay the “ dumpers ” (but not necessarily the countries 
“dumping,” since home consumers may suffer seriously), the 
policy in its recent forms has not been sufficiently well tested to 
enable an unhesitating judgment to be pronounced that it will be 
applied more widely or even Vetain its present position. More- 
over, there is the positive gain on the part of the consumers of 
“ dumped ” steel to be taken into account. No doubt the push 
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from^ abroad into our markets has resulted in some dismay 
and confusion in British industries, as the Tariff Commissioners 
point out. But these ar^ immediate and short-period effects ; it 
remains td be seen whether any inconvenience will be experienced 
by our iron and steel industriosnn the long period, whert they have 
accommodated themselves |to the new conditions, if the latter 
cT^ntinue. It is certain, mcfreover, that the magnitude of ‘‘ dump- 
ing” is enormously exaggerated just now in the public mind. 
Hence the Report is eiiabkd to say, In the opinion of the manu- 
facturers who have replica to our inquir}^ forms, dumping during 
recent years has been the principal cause of loss of orders in the 
iron and steel trades*, ajid we have been informed of a very large 
number of instances in which inability to compete with dumping 
quotations has been followed by short time or the actuaf closing 
of departments of the .works.” This is evidence to bo taken into 
account, but the impressions of the trade as tp the causes of de; 
^pression do not settle tlie matter : economic causers are )iot, as a 
.rule, to be easily traced and weiglic'd. It is impossibl(‘ to discover 
what proportions of our imports are “dumped,” but it will be of 
interest to consider the present situation on the assumption that 
all the imports arc dumped. In the case of un^roiight steel 
recently, this assumption is probably not very remote from the 
facts. In the case of pig iron, the heaviest importations were 
227,000, 198,000, and 181,000 tons in 1902, 1901, and 1900 re- 
spectively ; ill 1900 and 1901 there were dimimitions in home pro- 
duction of 4’9 and 116 per cents, respectively (t.c., diminutions 
of 460,000 tons and 1,030,000 tons), but in 1902, the year of the 
heaviest importations, home jiroduction advanced nearly 10 per 
cent. As to steel, if we take it that heavy dumping began in 
1899, then we find it was coincident with a slightly advancing 
home production on the whole. The variations in home produc- 
tion, expressed absolutely, and the total imports were : — 

{In Thousand Tons.) 

1899. 1900. 1901. 190^. 1903. 

Variations in home production ... + 289 + 46 * +3 - 50 + 180 

Total imports 77 179 183 281 274 

In the case of steOl especially— and it is the steel market which 
is said to suffer most from “ dumping ” — statistics do not lend un- 
qualified support to the impressions of the manufacturers from 
whom information was obtained by the Tariff ComnUssioners. 
Further, from the^ figures below as to the percentages of annual 
variations in output, a convincing case cannot be made out statis- 
tically for the belief that England is placed now at a disadvaii'* 
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tage, because, as it is alleged, her output oscillates mbreUhan 
that of her chief rivals. To make the three sets of figures that 
follow strictly comparable, the normar rates of increase of the 
industries in the various countries should have been atlowed for, 
the variations from the norm being- stated , since the industries are 
growing at different rates in the several countries. This must 
be borne in mind when the percent^rges given are being inter- 
preted, 

r Pig Iron. ^ 


1898. 1899. 190(5. 1901. 1902. 1903. 

United Kiilgdom -2*2 +9*4 -4*9 -11*6 +9*5 +1*6 

United States +22 0 +16*7 +12 +16-2 +12*2 +1*0 

Germany +6*2 +11*4 +4*6 *-7*6 +6*7 +19*4 

" Steel. 

1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 

United liingdom +1*8 +6 3 + -9 +’01 -1*0 +3*7 

United States ' + 24-7 +19*2 -4*2 +32*2 +10*9 — 

Germany +12*6 +8*8 +5*7 -3*8 +21*6 +13*7 

I 


The effects of “dumping” may have been obscured by the 
effects of other causes, and the period during which “ dumping ” 
has been at all extensively practised may have been too short for an 
undoubted tendency to appear in figures, but it must be remem- 
bered, on the other hand, that every year our industry will be im- 
proving its capacity to meet “dumping” without oscillations in 
output. As to the present state of employment, figures for the last 
seven years, without the figures for previous periods or those for 
foreign countries, prove very little. It is true that earlier figures 
were not obtainable ; but Mr. Bowley, in his last book, has given 
figures of trade unionists out of work, in the metal and shipbuild- 
ing industries, since 1887, which are worth noting in this connec- 
tion, since there is much to be said for taking industries in groups 
of related businesses, as well as in isolation, in cases like the one 
under review. Bowley ’s figures are as follows : — 9*4, 6*0, 2*3, 
2*2, 41, *7-7, 11-4, 11-2, 8*2, 4*2, 4*8, 4*0, 2*4, 26, 38, 5*5. The 
first figure is for 1887 f the other figures apply to succeeding years 
up to 1902. 

In order to check “ dumping,” the Commissioners suggest 
ad valorem import duties of 5 per cent, on pig iron, per 
cent, on steel bar, billets, rods, &c., and higher rates up to 10 
per cent; on other forms of steel. But if the Commissioners’ 
analysis of the causes of miichT “ dumping ” is correct, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether these rates would' be efficacious. It 
Is by no means inconceivable that they might stop, in an appreci- 
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ablfe degree, all imports except “dumped” imports, as witness, 
for instance, the following figures, given in the memorandum on 
the organisation and wol’kitig of German kartells in this report : — 

{In Marks per Ton,) 

*Homo price. Export price. 

Iron sheets 140-145 ♦ 100-120 

Rolled wire i... 160 136 

Girders llif 75 

In the face of such |xisting differences another 5 or 10 per 
cent, would probably hs^e little effect. 

The Tariff Commissioners, when they attempt to explain the 
movements of the last quarter of a century, do not seem to the 
writer to have taken sufficient account of existing influences in 
respect of comparative industrial efficiencies. Owing ib the re- 
lative rates of growth of the industry in different countries, 
American and German works should be mor^ up-to-date, pn the 
whole, than British works. Moreover, the personal efficiency ^of 
German and American organisers in 4ho iron and steel industry 
ought to be abnormally high just now, as a reflex of the rapid 
development of the industries uiidcr their control. Comparative 
efficiencies cannot be discussed here, but to undergtand fully the 
present state of affairs we must realise how they stand. It might 
be added, however, that in view of all the surrounding^ circum- 
stances, the costs of transport, the temporary character of most 
of such slight advantages as our rivals may possess, and the lines 
along which foreign exchanges must lie, no disastrous decline of 
our industry need be apprehended, unless we court decline by 
protecting it. Foreign competition appears to be about suffi- 
ciently effective to stimulate our industrial life and to prevent 
that more serious. decline, namely, a decline in personal efficiency. 
Indeed, there are not wanting authorities who contend thsPt the 
English industry, with its more elastic character and freer in- 
ternal competition, enjoys a sturdier constitution than the in- 
dustries abroad. 

Among the conclusions of the Tariff ^Zlommissioners, the fol- 
lowing appear : — “That our export trade to foreign countries has 
diminished, while* that to the Colonies has increased. That, 
although our trade with the Colonies has increased, the Colonial 
market is increasing much more rapidly, and that foreign countries 
are securing a growing proportion of this Colonial trade.” In 
support of the first of these conclusions the averages of 1893-7 ♦ 
and 1898-1902 anS the figures of 1903 are contrasted, with regard • 
to exports of iron and steel and manufactures thereof. Taking 
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the two periods for which averages are given — obviously the single 
year must not be compared with these — we find that the foreign 
market, which has increased 8*3 percent.; is still more than twice 
as important to us (according to tonnage of goods taken) as the. 
Colonial matket, which has increased 12 i>er cent.l However, 
most people will be prepared to find ^Colonial markets growing 
rapidly in the future, because of the lifndeveloped state of larg^ 
tracts of our Colonies. The Commissioners point out, further, that 
the trade of foreign countries <'vith the (^.olonies is growing faster 
than our trade with the Colonies. Figures are given for the last 
six years : they are stated below, the figures relating to Canadian 
trade being omitted 


Imports oj Iron and Steel into variom Countries from the United Kingdom^ the 
United States, and Germany, in thousand £. 


Year. 

United Kingdom. 

United States. 

Germany. 

Total from 
all countries. 

. 1896 • 

7,9GC. 

313 

325 

10,218 

.. 1897 

7,770 

466 

377 

10,281 

1898 

7,351 

. 693 

328 

9,401 

1899 

7,297 

1,106 

356 

10,386 

1900 

8,787 

1,031 

469 

12,117 

1901 

9,498 

1,349 

508. 

12,961 


The ratio of our exports to those of our rivals, taken separately 
and together, some years ago, was such that the statement of the 
conditions over the last six years in comparative rates of increase 
is liable to create a false impression. I have reserved Canada 
for separate inspection, since her position, contiguous to the 
highly efScient iron and steel industry of the United States, 
with the connection by way of the Lakes, is obviously exceptional. 
A comparison, in respect of Canada, of our trade with that of the 
United States should occasion little surprise under the circum- 
stances. 

Imports (in thousand £) of Iron and Steel into Canada, with principal Countries 


Year. 

of Origin (dollars converted at $6=*£1). 

United Kingdom. United States. Germany. 

Total from 
all countries. 

1890-7 

664 ' 

764 

21 

1,343 

1897-8 

542 

1,629 

60 

2,141 

1898-9 

535 

1,667 

18 

2,230 

1899-1900 

1,202 

2,468 

46 

8,746 

1900-1 

737 

2,241 

49 

3,060 

1901-2 

1,349 

2,181 

327 

3,918 


* How the two trades compare, in respect of the degree of manufacture involved 
in the goods finding place in each, the Cdnimissioners have not estimated, but they 
point out that if pig iron be excluded, foreign markets haveigrown 2*7 per cent, and 
Colonial markets 12*6 per cent. I doubt whether the period of ten years is suffli- 
eiently lengthy for us to discover from it the larg[b movements of trade. 
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•Between the findings of the Tariff Commissioners upon the 
cornparative state of the British iron and steel industry and their 
suggested, remedies there lies a chasm which they do not try to 
.bridge. 'To many convinced Protectionists there is a logical con- 
nection between the two, but no such logical conriection exists 
in the minds of Free Traders and certain others who would admit 
^Protection under many ^Circumstances which the Free Trader 
would not regard as necessitating Protection. Many will be 
found to argue that, takjng the results of the analysis orpresent 
conditions by the Tariff Commissioners as corrt>ct, a heavy balance 
of loss, in which the Colonies would share, would be the result 
of imposing the suggested tariffs. 

S. J. ChapmaS * 


The Financial Situation in Eussia 

• 

PoLiTiCAUdissensions between one nation and ^mother arc un- 
fortunately liable to be attended by a lack of clearness of vision, 
and are apt to foster unjust prejudices concerning matters of fact. 
Twenty-eight years ago the i)resent writer was drawn into a con- 
troversy with some English journalists in connection with the 
question of Eussian solvency. It was on the eve of the war 
against Turkey for the enfranchisement of Bulgaria. As the 
result of a conservative policy, M. de Eeutern had succeeded in 
restoring financial soundness, which had been shaken by the 
Crimean War, and in growing a network of railways over the 
country, but had not be^ able to attack the monetary eviP— that 
of the paper money. , 

When the war broke out in 1877 it found Eussia with a cash 
reserve of only 180,000,000 roubles, against which there were to 
be issued 450,000,000 roubles of paper money (temporary credit 
notes) constituting a Government debt to the Bank of Russia, 
bearing no interest. Under very onerous conditions the Govern- 
ment raised internal loans of 800,000,000 roubles, and one foreign 
loan of 14,000,000 pounds sterling in Paris and Berlin, all at 6 
per cent. 

The temporary credit notes disappeared many years ago: 
Five per cent, bonds have been converted into 4 per cents., that 
is, 3*^ per cent, net for* all internal loans subject to income-tax. 
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And, instead of a reserve of 180,000,000 roubles, guaranteeing 
nearly 1,200,000,000 roubles of bank notes, we find a credit reserve 
in gold of gigantic amount, exceeding th6 united reserves of the 
Banks of England, Germany, and Italy. The interest on the, 
national deb^ and its redemption, far from occupying the large 
proportion of the Budget eobtaining twenty years ago, amounted 
in 1897 only to 19*60, in 1901 only toV6’61, in 1903 only to W 
per cent. 

After the war with Turkey that is to say, from 1880 onward, 
it was necessary to liquidate the cost of tne war, re-equip military 
stores, and set on foot fiscal reforms, in the midst of deficits and 
deficient crops. During his brief ministry M. Abasa paved the 
way for withdrawing the paper circulation issued during the war, 
and had the courage to abolish the salt tax. M. Bunge removed 
the poll tax, lightened the burdens of the peasants, created the 
income-tax on movable property (except on such loans as were 
guaranteed exempt), and improved the organisation of the Budget. 
M. Wischnegradski began his great conversions of the national 
debt, and fostered the formation of a gold reserve, so indispensable 
to monetary reform and to the, resumption of, specie payftient. 
M. Witte, in the eleven years of his ministry, completed the work 
of conversion, carried out the reform of the coinage, endowed the 
State with a monopoly in the sale of alcohol , organised the State 
rp.ilways — which to-day include two-thirds of the Kussian rail- 
roads — supplied the means for constructing the Trans-Siberian line, 
and, thanks to the system of setting aside a reserve against times 
of emergency, put his successors in a position to offer Eussia as 
a send-off, on the day when the Japanese took the offensive, 
310,000,000 roubles, 

I have brought forward this collection of historical facts in the 
conviction that, in order to a sound judgment on the finances of 
any country, it is necessary to know the antecedents of any given 
situation. There is no field in which the nexus of facts is a surer 
guide and* in which the general situation is more faithfully 
reflected than that of the data revealed by the national Budget. 

During the twenty-seven or twenty-eight years which I have 
been considering, how many prophecies of the “inevitable bank- 
ruptcy of Eussia have events proved false ! Bears on the Stock 
Exchange in 1877-78, oflScious German newspapers in 1887, City 
journals time and again, have vented their spleen without result. 
The bases of the national finance of Eussia have been broadened, 
and our creditors can rest assured. We could double the annual 
anjount of the annuity for the public debt before touching the 
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limi^ deemed to be dangerous for a State’s creditors, such as may 
be hold to come between 33 and 40 per cent, of the annual Budget. 
Not with a light heart has Russia gone to war, but, once having 
let herself, go, she regards herself as the champion for continental 
Europe; and ^ hers, too, is the .firm and implacable determination 
of going on to the uttermost. • 

• Russia, up to the V(fry moment of rupture, was working 
imperturbably at the progressive consolidation of her finances. 
•Even in years of industrial criseg and defective harvest her 
foreign trade showed an ei/cess of exports over imports more than 
sufficient to compensate payments sent abroad. And, as guar- 
antee of her monetary system, she has succeeded in amassing 
and maintaining a vast reserve of gold.” Such are the terms in* 
which M. Helfferich; Professor at the University of BerRn, and 
one of the best pupils of Ludwig Bamberger, appraises our 
financial position. * ^ 

It would be easy to adduce analogous opinions from well-known 
•French authorities to corroborate the ^estimate pronounced by 
• Professor Helfferich ; for example, that of M. Paul Leroy Beau- 
lieu, editor of U Economiste frangais.^ 

Sound finance is not a thing that may be improvised. It is 
the work of coAstant and sustained effort. Such has been the 
work especially of men like Bunge, Wischnegradski, and Witte, 
thanks to whom the present Minister of Finance Tias been able to 
cope with the formidable demands of the war against Japan. 

Before giving any figures relating to the Budget for the present 
year and to the war, I must point out that from 1893 to 1902 the 
sum of the ordinary revenue had been 15,116,000,000 roubles, 
the expenditure 13,544,000,000 roubles, leaving an aggregate 
surplus of 1,572,000,000. Thanks to this surplus we have been 
able to cover over half of our extraordinary expenses. These 
have absorbed 2,609,000,000, from which were taken the amounts 
' required for the sinking fund to repay the public debt to the Bank 
of Russia, for the relief fund devoted to districts affected by 
agrarian distress, to advances made to railway companies, and to 
the Boxer war. Since 1894, when the objects to be put into the 
extraordinary Budget were defined by a new Act, many expenses 
included under this head by other nations have also been in- 
corporated with the ordinary Budget by us, e,g. army and navy 
supplies, and* maintenance of railway rolling stock. From 1891 

• * , ' 

1 See the Marine Rundschau for October, 1904, Karl Helfierich, wirklioher 
Legationsrath : “Die fmauziolle Seite des russisoh-japanesisohen Kriegea,” or the 
Ereiich trauslatioa published at GuUlaumin’s. • 
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to 1904 Bussia has, thanks to her surplus on the ordinary Budget, 
constructed 9,375 miles of railroads, thus heightening the Imperial 
value of Siberia and Central Asia. Anddt is the ordinary Budget 
which has covered the expenses of putting into execution the 
liquor reform (the monopoly of the sale of brandy)^ 

The State purchase of railways, with the issue of State bonds 
in place of the shares of private comj^inies, the conversions, c-nd 
the redemption of the debt arising from fiduciary circulation, have 
brought about a profound alteration in the components of the 
Eussian national debt. Through thesoitransactions (railway pur- 
chase, resumption of specie payment, and increase of nominal 
capital of converted loans), the total has risen from 4,992,000,000 
roubles in 1889 to 6,643,000,000 in 1903. On the other hand, 
railway^ capital, which in 1889 w^as 1,363,000,000 roublcii, in 1903 
amounted to 3,629,000,000. Hence, properly speaking,. the debt 
has be^n reduced from 3,629,000,000 to 3,444,000,000. 

The following comparison is also instructive r— 

i. 

1892. 1902. 

(In millions of roubles.) 


Nominal amount of Interest-beailng debt 4,731 6,479 

Debt bearing no interest (paper money) 637 — 


5,368 6,479 

Against these figures w^e must place the Government assets,: — 


Railways 950 8,661 

Capital owed to the State by railway companies 984 563 

Advance by the State on account of interest guaranteed 

to railway companies 118 — 

Advances having no connection with railways 309 600 


2,361 4,614 


In the assets no inclusion has been made of State forests, the 
produce -of which is increasing, nor of factories or foundries, nor 
of the capitalisation of' the redeemable peasant annuities. 

The interest on the national debt was covered, in 1903, as far 
as two-thirds by resources which were not yielded by taxation, 
but by the net profit from railways, deposits from railway com- 
panies, net profits from Governmeht loans. 

For 1904 the ordinary revenue was estimated at 1,980,100,000 
roubles, the ordinary expenditure at 1,966,500,000, giving a 
surplus of 13,600,000. The revenue in the extraordinary Budget 
.was 198,600,000 (of which 195,800,000 were to be taken from 
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Treasury funds), and the expenditure 212,200,000. The surplus 
on the ordinary Budget covered the difference. It has been a rule 
with llussian Ministers to* maintain the disposable Treasury funds 
at a considerable minimum, using for this the surplus on the 
ordinary Budget, which, between 1893 and 1902, have realised an 
‘ average of 150,000,000 roubles a year,» and also produce of 
loTias.^ ^ 

Among the extraordinary expenses were 125,000,000 roubles 
spent on railway works and 63,000^000 more on loans to "com- 
panies. In the ordinary JiJudget the Crown dues (including the 
alcohol monopoly) were reckoned at 590,000,000, and the produce 
of the State domains*, including railways, at 560,000,000. Thus 
more than one-half of the ordinary revenue is derived from sources 
other than taxation. This leaves 135,000,000 for direct taxation, 
421,000,000 for indirec|; taxation (customs, tobacco, sugar, excise 
on petroleum), and 103,000,000 for rights anc^ dues (including 
stamps). 

! Following Professor KarrHelffericlii^ I give the summing up 
* of the Bussian Budget in millions of roubles, as under : — 


Revenue. Expenditure. Deficit. Surplus. 

1883 700-4: 723-6 23*2 • — . 

1887 820-4 892 21-6 — 

1888 873 -G 837 — 36-6 

1892 964-7 952‘6 ~ • 12^ 

1897 1416-7 1229 — 187*7 

‘ 1902 1905-4 1665-4 ~ 250 

1903 2032-5 1722-9 — 309*6 


From 1883 to 1903 expenditure increased 250 per cent., and 
ordinary revenue 300 per cent. This increase is largely due to 
the inclusion in the .Budget of monopoly expenses, 6f State railway 
expenses, and to enlarged army and navy supplies. Expenditure 
in connection with the debt has gone up very little, thanks to 
the conversions. The following shows the percentages in the total 
expenditure of ordinary expenses iA 1897 and 1901 . 



1897. 

1901. 

National Debt 

19-60 

16-61 

Army anjd Navy ... 

28-16 

26-69 

Finance 

16-20 

18*62 

Agriculture 


2*47 

Education 

? 1-99 

2-01 

Transport 

19-67 

23*34 

Remainder 

7*88 

11*36 


^ According to M. Kergall's mot^ Russia, a poor country, needs a rich Budget, 
i.e., amply based and furnished with*reaerves. 

No. 56, — WL. XIV. 
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One of the most useful works in Eussia, of which she retains 
the entire profits, has been that of monetary reform. This is 
shown by the appended table (in millions of roubles} : — 

Credit notes Gold reserve Gold 

issued and in ' in Bank i * circulation 
circulation. and Treasury. in Russia. 


1881 1133'5 Iq 170 — 

1887 1046., 211 ~ 

, 1892 1100 906 — 

1898 905 , 1328 149 

1900 652 I 807 684 

1903 584 1068 787 


The right of the Bank of Russia to issue notes is regulated 
with a view to the maintenance of the gold standard. So long 
as the value of the bank notes in circulation does not exceed 
600,000,000 roubles, the gold reserve should not be less .than one- 
half the sum repr.esented by the notes issued. Above 600,000,000 
the notes ought to be covered by gold, rouble by rouble.^ 

Finally, to show the b ises of Russian finance,! give some data 
on the foreign commerce of the Empire. 

Imports. Exports. ' Excess of Exports. 


< (In millions of roubles.) 

1885 435 3 538-6 103 '3 

1895 489-4 691 201*6 

1901 533 730 197 

1902 627 825 298 

1903 601 949 348 


From these figures tluj conclusion may be drawn that Russia 
has sufficient economic strength to maintain her finances and her 
money in a normal and regular condition,^ 

To cope with the demand created by the war, Russia has 
reo^.uced her expenditure, both ordinary and extraordinary, by 
134 J million roubles, 54 millions of w^hich are withdrawn from the 
construction of new^ railways. Through these retrenchments she* 
has raised her disposable balance to 266,000,000. Various accre- 
tions had already enlarged it so much — notably the plus values in 
the early part of 1904 — that the total disposable funds almost 
attain the figure of 310,000,000. 

^ Between the 1st and 14th September, 1904, the Bank of Russia had enough 
gold to cover aU the notes issued and all piiblic credit accounts. 

* Whe.n the Japanese judged it the right moment to begin the war, Russia was, 
dnanoially and econoiuioally, in a be^er position than she had ever been. There ' 
was more gold than paper in oirculation. Two good harvests, 1902 and 1903, had 
brought about an excess of exports of 640 millions. The railways of the State, the 
alcohol monopoly, had yielded considerable sums. The funds at the disposal of the 
Treasury had attained the highest figure over reached. 
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Besides this, Eussia has raised most successfully a loan in Paris 
of 300,000,000 roubles iu Treasury -bonds at 5 per cent, for five 
years, which the continental investors have accepted at 99 per cent. 
A loan has also been negotiated in Eussia of 150,000,000 roubles 
of Treasury-bonds at 3*60 per* cent, for five years. 'Phe capital 
of the national debt has increased 4 per cent. The resources 
provided by the two loans were collected in a spirit of precaution 
against future emergencies. 

There has been no question of falling back into the course 
taken in 1877-78, and miiking shift with the handy method of 
a fiduciary issue. It has not been held desirable to cope with 
extraordinary expenditure by the sole w^eapon of the nornuil 
elasticity of a paper circulation. Prudence has made it Sk> duty 
not to risk the safety of a monetary system, organised with so 
much labour, and on which depends the economic and financial 
well-being of the country. ^ 

In this connection the follpwing figures are instructive : — 

0 

Gold Bills on Gold at Notes in 

• abroad. foreign countries. the Bank. circulation. 


(fn millions of roubles. ) 

January ^ 106 8*2 783 ♦ 678 

February 176 2-7 745-7 698 

March 133 3-1 7G2-7 628 

April 74 7 771-5* t>34 

May 40 C-7 803*4 648 

June 91 4-6 821-9 066 

July 99 1-8 838-8 689 

August 84 1-8 863*6 696 


The stock of gold has increased concurrently with the fiduciary 
circulation.’ 

On August 1st, 1904, the Bank of Russia could have circulated, 
over and above this, 553,000,000 roubles in credit notes, in accord- 
.ance with its charter. It it? evident that the Government has 
well husbanded this withheld reserve. 

What are the expenses of the war? U^) to August 16th the 
sources of credit open to all the departments of the Government 
for the purpose of the war had risen to 257 J million roubles for 
more than six months and a half.^ 

According to the Bulletin de^Staiistique Russe, the cost of the 
war will amount to 500,000,000 at least, and to 600 at most, for 
the current year. And, probably* thanks to the surplus* in the 

^ The Treasury, besides the Bank reserve and sums owed to it abroad, hold 
in September 272,000,000 in gold or in foreign securities. 

^ According tg the oihoiaJ announcement of April 5th to 18tb. 

*u u 2 
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ordinary Budget, the net deficit will amount to no nioref than 
450,000,000 roubles. This is a long way from the milliards on 
which Eussia’s enemies are counting. , 

War is a cruel test for any nation, but Eussia has a con- 
stitution capable of surviving that into which Japan has rushed 
her. While soldiers and oflicers shedding their blood for 
their country, Eussia labours and brings forth accnmuldTcing 
treasures to repair the harm wrought by a distant war. Eussia 
has conquered distance, and the railroad w^hich unites the heart 
of the Empire to the shores of the ^ Pacific, and is a monu- 
ment to her energy and her daring, has rendered the greatest 
’services, whatever the habitual detractors *of Eussia’s economic 
progi'fciss may say. From the financial point of view, from the 
point of view of means of transport, the war has not taken Eussia 
unawares. She was excellently prepared, and, through the 
'superiority of her financial machinery, she can calmly contem- 
plate the prolongation of the campaign. 

Arthur Eaffalovich . 

Note. — Tho stability of the Russian Exchange is a proof that tht) monetary 
reform is a sound piece of work. Tho absence of fluctuation in Russian bonds 
proves that thWo lias been little selling out among bondholders. Russian bonds 
rank exceedingly well in Franco, Holland, Belgium, and in Russia itself. Russian 
credit is unimpaired. 

In 1903, the alcohol monopoly (sale by the State) has yielded 541 million roubles, 
the expenses have boon 153 millions, the net produce 388 millions. There were 
28,247 shops against 28,418 in 1902. The State receives 112 million roubles* more 
since the introduction of tho monopoly. 


Eecent Official Papers 

Report of the Interdepartmental Committee on Physical Deterior- 
ation. VoL L Report'' and Appendix. , . . [C^. 2,175.] 

t 

There is no statistical evidence of variation in the national 
physique ; but the Committee are able to diagnose and prescribe 
for certain kinds of deterioration. Among ihe Appendices are a 
memorandum by Miss A. M. ^Anderson on employment of 
mothers in factories and workshops, and infant mortality statistics 
for urban and rural counties. <• 


J. F. W. Tatham 
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Repo^ft tb the Board of Trade on Agencies and Methods for deal- 
ing with the Unemployed in certain Foreign Countries. By 
Mb. F. Schloss.’ . . . [O'*. 2,304.] 

• Labour colonies, labour registries, and the novel method of 
insurance again’st unemployment are among the interesting topics. 


m 

The Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor (Washington) for Jnlj; com- 
pares the increase of wages during>*ecent years with the almost 
equivalent increase in theicost of living. Food is dealt with by 
an index-number, based on retail prices, and weighted according 
to family budgets. 


The Rappori au Ministre drs Finances (Pajis : * Iinprirnerie 
Nationale) contains thd statistics of the monetary census, referred 
to in the last number of the Economic Journal* (p. 495). 


Labour Notes * 

Save in the case of municipal employees, those favourably 
placed wage-earners with rates instead of the ju'bfits of industry 
to provide the funds by which they are maintained, the geniTal 
trend of wages is still dowmw^ards. Not many changes are, how- 
ever, recorded, the most notable being the decrease, general over 
almost the whole of the British coal-fields, in the wages of miners. 
It is noteworthy that out of a total of about 640,000 workpc'nplc 
reported upon by tfic Labour Department as having been affected 
by the changes that have taken place during the first ten moifths 
of the year— -all of them, with the small exception above men- 
tioned, decreases —nearly five-sixths were working in or about 
coal-mines. • 


During the last three months the federated coal-mining areas 
have gone through .an anxious time, pending the settlement of 
difficulties that arose in the Scottish field, in which notices handed 
in by the owners were considefed to threaten the principle of the 
minimum wage. A special conference of the delegates of the 
Miners’ Federation was convened* at Southport, at the beginning 
of September, to consider the question ; and, as the result of pro- 
longed deliberations, in the -spirit of compromise and in the in-* 
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terestB of peace, an influential and representative deputation was 
appointed to wait upon the Scotch owners. 


Fukthf.r negotiations followed, resulting in an arrangement 
in accordance with whivh, while thc^ principle of the minimum 
is retained, the scale of wage variation, accepted as the basis of 
the s^)ccial decisions of the joint committee, that will still b(‘. 
necessary, as to whether advances or reductions arc expedient, is 
somewdiat altered, the effect being tkat when the ascertained 
])rices of coal at the pit-mouth are high, the miners will reap some 
advantage ; and when, as at present, they are low, the owners will 
benefit. Thus the strain of the wages charge which was imposed 
by the' old , scale when trade conditions were, unfavourable, and 
which led to the recent difficulty, has beco somewhat eased. 


An interesting and, pe^'haps, an important accompaniment of 
the recent arrangement has been the appointment of a committee, 
consisting of five', coal-owners and five miners’ represehtatives, 
“for the purpose of considering and advising as to what course 
should be taken to regulate the output of coal in accordance with 
the dejnand.” Like other British coal-fields, those north of the 
Tweed are very "far from being protected by any ring-fence, and 
the control of prices, and thus of profits and wages, by any arti- 
ficial regulation of supply, will bo a difficult matter u])on which to 
advise. But the reference to the committee is th(^ natural out- 
come of the acceptance of the principle of a minimum that is 
intended to bo irreducible. The question of a minimum wage 
has been again occupying the prolonged attention of the Council 
of the Northumberland Miners’ Association, and its representa- 
tives have been instructed to bring proposals thereon before the 
next meeting of the local Conciliation Board. 


By a bare majority, only secured on a second division, of the 
delegates at the Annual Meeting of the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants, the question that has been so greatly canvassed 
during the last few months has been settled in favour of their 
Parliamentary representative. By the terms of the resolution 
carried, while it is admitted that some of Mr. Bell’s actions “ may 
have been indiscreet,” his past policy has been approved and his 
Juture candidature, in the absence of possibly intervening resolu- 
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tiong of the controlling body, is to be^ allowed, so far as the Bail- 
way Servants are concerned, to stand on the same conditions as 
before. He is thus iindc^r no obligation to sign the present con- 
stitution ’01 the Labour Kepresentation Committee, which is re- 
garded, in the t(‘mis of the rjosolution, as “ too strii^ent,” and, 
while the A.S.K.S. does not sever its connection with that body, 
•itJias formulated a request for the modification of its rules as to 
the conditions to be imposed upon •its accredited candidates. 

The direction of the curve of the unemfiloyment chart of the 
Labour Gazette for the three months ending October 31st has 
closely followed that of the same period for 1903, save tliat the 
numbers returned as unemployed have be('Ti about one per cent, 
in e.xcc'-ss, the figure standing at 6'8 per cent, at the end of last 
Octob(3r, as comparc'cf with 5‘H ])cr cent, a yoar^b('fore. The most^, 
favourable feature of returns that an' still, for the most part, un- 
satisfactory, refer to the crff.ton trad(j, in which, with lower prices 
and with a “visible supply” excee(ring that of last autumn by 
iK'.arly fifty [)er cent., full time is now in most districts' almost 
the general rule. In cotton-s])inning the percentagii working full 
time, accordiifg to a table j)ublished in the Labofir Gazette for 
last November, has increased from 74 ’5 per cent, in October, 
1903, to Of)'? ])er cent, in October, 1904. licweaving^ the im- 
provement is still more jnarked, the corresponding increase having 
been from OO'fi per cent, to 95‘8 per cent. A sign of the admir- 
able organisation that has b(‘cn characteristic of th(] greater part 
of this trade during the critical past year, and of the equal sharing 
of the difficulties that it has brought, is seen in the fact that 
during October, 1903, when more than a quarter of the employees 
in the spinning branches of the trade were working on short*time, 
only three per cent, of tlic total number of spindles were idle. 


In the woollen trade conditions are atso generally satisfactory. 
Orders from the Tar East for Army (iquipinent had an appreci- 
able effect upon some districts, especially that of Dewsbury. 


Although a considerable improvement in the labour condi- 
tions of many North-country t(?vvns is reflected in the above facta, 
although elsewhere, as in South Wales, there are welcome signs, 
of an approaching revival-of trade, and although the tone of the 
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City” is confident, both iJ the North and in many other parts 
of the country, including London, a more than average amount of 
unemployment is reported, and the complex class of ” the unem- 
ployed ” is thus attracting much attention. 


An indication of this is se^n in the memorial addressed to the. 
Prime .Minister by the Labour members of the House of 
Commons, asking for an autumn Session for the consideration of 
the question, and in the markedly conciliatory and sympathetic 
tone in which Mr. Balfour couched his message of refusal. 


The attitude of the Government is further reflected in the 
, action that has been taken by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and perhaps the most important practical, as well 
as' political , stef) that is being taken in the matter at the present 
time is in consequence of the definite proposals which have been ' 
made by Mr. Long. The gist of his recommendations, so far as 
London is concerned, is that, in addition to a ctuitral advisory 
committee, special joint committees should be formed in each 
Borough or Poor Law Union, and that on these committees re- 
presentatives of the Poor Law Guardians, of the Borough Councils, 
and of local ” charitable and parochial associations ” should sit. 
The scheme, which in London, in any case so fai as the initial 
stages of organisation and endorsement are concerned, is being 
very generally acted upon, is considered by Mr. Long to be ap- 
plicable to the whole of the country. 


SvNCHEONisiNG rather significantly with these proposals has 
been the resolution passed by the Council of the Association of 
Municipal Corporations, with Sii J. T. Woodhouse, M.P., in the 
chair, affirming the willingness of the municipal councils ‘‘to 
expedite all proper and necessary undertakings ” for the employ- 
ment of those out of work in their respective districts, but adding 
that, since such employment ‘‘ will only affect a small fraction of 
the unemployed,” it is necessary ter call upon the Government 
■’ to take up the unemployed question as a national oiie, and one 
that should be dealt with without delay.” 
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P.URTHER, the Mansion House Coriimittec on the Unemployed 
has reported carefully upon its work of last winter ; the Charity 
Organisation Society has reported more generally, through its 
committee' appointed for the purpose, on the measures adopted 
in London, in .the winter of 1003-4, for th(‘ relief of. the unem- 
ployed and for meeting unusual distress and finally, the Labour 
Def)artment of the Board of Trade has published a valuable re- 
port, through Mr. Schloss, in continuation of the final section of 
that issued in 1893, on the methods adopted in foreign coTmtries 
in dealing with this question. ^ 


In the light of comparative and of past experience, especially 
so far as this country is concerned, of the dangers of hasty •action, 
be it by volimtary agencies suddenly created, or by administrative 
bodies that suddenly assume Jiew duties, and in pie growing sense 
of the supreme need of classification alike as n'.gards the cause of 
‘Unemployment and class of unemplojjid, it is not too much to 
hope that good will come from the wide endorsement, at the pre- 
sent time, of the opinion that “ so^mething must bo done.” ' 


Perhaps the chief danger that has to be avoided is lest the 
machinery that appears to be in process of formation becomes 
too* conspicuous in the eyes of the community, and lest the diffi- 
culty of combining requisite permanency and co-ordination, with- 
out increasing the number of those who will be tempted to rely 
upon this machinery, be not surmounted. For as the help given, 
whatever form it take, is appropriate to those who need it, so 
does tht) need of . classification increase. But, Just as the help 
given becomes really appropriate to those who belong to •the 
genuine unemployed — that is, to those who in normal times are 
fairly regular wage-earners -so does the danger increase of 
creating a resource that will be mbre and more relied upon ; for 
the help that is really “appropriate” to* such men must yield 
something that stands in a reasonable ratio to the expense of 
maintaining their home standard. 


And the* danger which has been indicated does not apply 
solely to wage-earners. It ma;f come to have equally serious 
force in connection with employers. For instance, although it 
is well known that in slack, times employers discharge first those 
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whose services they least ^/ahie, it is equally true that in many 
trades work is often ‘‘ made ” in the interests of the existing staff 
when orders run short. If, therefore,^ on a recommendation or 
reference, such as those used by the Mansion House Committee 
last winter, employers came to fe^l that they could ensure work 
and unemployed relief (or men that they could keep on but did 
not really require, a machinery created for beneficent purposes, 
and one which, in its moral effect upon the public mind, might 
have value, might nevertheless in reality work in the direction of 
industrial disintegration. It' would certainly do this if it weak- 
ened in any way, instead of strengthened, the bonds that bind 
f-employers and employed together — the strengthening of which is 
jlerhaps one of the greatest industrial needs of the present time. 
An ufiemployed committee requires, indeed, some test of the 
normal industrial adhesiveness of the individual applicant, and, 
quite apart from^the latent risk of weakening friendly and pro- 
vident organisations, the most serious risk incurred by committees 
appointed to deal with tl^e unemployed on a large scale, with* 
authority behind them, and perhaps considerable funds to spend, 
is thife of weakening the connection that binds men, and should 
bind them, to the normal relations of industrial life. At any given 
moment, difficult though it always is to measure the unemployed, 
the problem is comparatively inelastic. Make the machinery for 
dealing with the* problem permanent, and also prominent, and the 
need will at once become imperative of avoiding the multiplication 
of the very class that it is desired in the moral and economic 
interests of the community to eliminate. 


This danger will, it is happily true, diminish as, on the one 
hand, the sense of responsibility felt by the employing classes 
deepens, and, on the other, as the general standard, social and 
industrial, of the “ lower’' rank and file of labour rises; and no 
generalisation, for instance, from the experiences of the French 
workshops of 1848, can be validly made without taking into 
account the advances in social insight that have been made during 
the last half-century. But there is, nevertlieless, little or no 
evidence to show that large provision of employment, unless most 
carefully safeguarded, would not now, as then, be followed by 
large abuse, and end in reaction and disaster. 


Ernest Avbs 
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. City Notes 

. The lousiness Outlook , — The economic situation at the present 
moment is altogether confust^d. There is a certair# amount of 
trade depression. The unemployed hate increased all through 
thC^ present year, as compared with the corresponding jxTiod of 
.last year. In the Trades Union Returns received at the Board 
of Trade the percentage of unem|)}oyed is now about 6 per cent., 
as compared wdth 5 per*cent. last year. Pauperism, especially 
in the metropolis, has likewise increased. But the stock markets, 
after being depressed early in the year, have been exhibiting more 
cheerfulness; a “ boom ” has been running in the United States 
since the election of President Roosevelt, and the accounts of 
the cotton and other^crops there are most promising ; there is 
likewise a better appearance in South Africa, fv^here the -produc-* 
, tion of gold has at length recovered to the ante-war level ; trade in 
JV^stern Europe, especially in Gerrrmny, is also benefiting by 
purchases of munitions of war for Russia, and the outlook, gener- 
ally, cannot be regarded as wanting in elements of hope. Corre- 
sponding with ^ the latter symptoms, also, we fin^ the money- 
market in the late autumn hardening, with the possibility of a 
rise in the Bank rate from 3 per cent., to which it fell jn April 
last. It would be hazardous, however, to say whether business* 
is now going from bad; or rather, unfavourable, to worse ; or from 
worse to better. An uncertain tone prevails, and on the whole 
we should rather look forward to a continuance of the present 
uncertainties, with the risk of their being aggravated at any 
moment, than to the development of a great boom, such as 
American speculators seem to promise. The time for a great 
boom has not yet come, because the bad business of the former 
booms has not yet been fuljy liquidated. 


The War Uncertainties. — Apparently,* also, the apprehensions 
excited by the war have a great deal to do with the depression, 
and those have been greatly stimulated by what is called the 
North Sea outrage, which brought Great Britain and Russia to 
the brink of war. The paralysing effect of the Russo-Japanese 
war seems to increase as the months pass on, as light is brought 
to bear on the alg-rming character of the various possibilities in>-* 
volved. The situation continues full of danger; and the City, it 
is safe to say, will not be reassured till the war is finished. Thei:e 
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could not baa greater checi to business, and it is this uncomfort- 
able feeling at bottom which aggravates the momentary danger 
of such incidents as the North Sea outrage* All the elements of 
an explosion are prepared, and long distant commitments are 
avoided by great capitalists and business leaders. 


The Proportion of the Depression . — It must be pointed out, 
howove*r, that the depression is being spoken of, as such depres- 
sions often are, in language of entirely ]injustifiable gloom. The 
margin of unemployed, even now, when so much is said, is not 
really large, but small. In Trades Unions at the best of times 
tUb list of unemployed seldom goes much below 4 per cent., and 
includes, undoubtedly, numbers who are really invalids, or too 
old for full work, who are not worth the fixed minimum. wage of 
the Unions, but, «^'or reasons of policy, arc not permitted to work 
for less. The difference between 4 and 6 per cent., which is all 
that can be ascribed to trad,e depression, is thus not so very large. 
The Trades Unions, moreover, represent the variable employ- 
ments; the engineering and like, trades, and there is no reason to 
suppose the out-of-works in less variable employments — domestic 
service, railway service, })ost-office service, and others — ever reach 
the proportion that they do in Trades Union busirjcss. The evil 
^'is thus one which can be, and ought to be, tackled with vigour 
and earnestness, and not with the hysterical emotion so prevalent, 
which is answerable for no little aggravation of the mischief. 


The Money Market . — An advance of the Bank rate above 3 
per cent, w^as very generally expected in November, and may 
come before long. Improvement in business in any direction 
will bring the change about, and equally so would any failure of 
credit, such as w^e may always consider within the range of possi- 
bility, when sudden alarms may arise at any moment. As it was, 
the North Sea outrage very nearly precipitated a panic. Apart 
from panic, an advance in the Bank rate from the low level of 
last summer has probably been too long delayed. With two such 
borrowers as Kussia and Japan in the field, and with the large 
expenditures of other great governments going on, it is all but 
certain that a higher Bank rate than 3 per cent, will rule in 1905. 

B. G. 
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euRBENT Topics 

The correspondence published in recent issues of The Times 
(October 12th, October 15th, October 2^th), respecting the pres- 
siy'c of rent on the incomes of the wagc-earncu-s in the great 
’towns of Germany, brings into view both the magnitude of the 
burden and the difficulty of measuring that burden exactly so as 
to effect a comparison with corrc«|)onding conditions in England. 


One caution required in dealing with summary statementsu. 
respecting the proportion of income paid in rent is derived from 
the well-known principle that an average based on *a whole class 
is consistent with wMe deviations in the case of particular sub^ 
classes. This sort of deviation or dispersion is well ilfustrated 
by some statistics which •are in j)ari materid with the matter 
•in hand. The average percentage of salary which was, in 1902, 
expended on rent by the official class {Bcamtcn) in Bavaria 


was little more than 19 per ccnl. 

But the deviations from this 

average extended in the upward direction beyond 40 pej: cent. 
Here arc the figures for the class of nicM pragmatischen Beamten, 

cited from an official docum(3nt 

by Professor. L. Brentano iu 

his rcccut remarkable lecture on Wohnungs-Zu-stande und Woh- 
nungs liejorm in Miinchen (published by E. Ecinhardt, Munich, 

1904). 


Per cent, of salary. 

Number of cases. 

20—25 

4,538 

25—30 

2,174. 

• 30—35 

911 

35—40 

348 

above 40 

209 


The smaller numbers of the pragmatischen Beamten (the higher 
class of functionaries in the Bavarian Civil Service) present a 
similar distribution. (It may be noticed that the income on which 
these percentages are calculated is exclusive of payment made 
by lodgers ; the payment made by a lodger is deducted from th6 
rent, and the net rent thuS determined is compared with the 
salary.) The possibility of sirnilar deviations in excess must be 
borne in mind ’^hen we consider averages relating to the ex«- 
penditure on rent of a class below the Beamten, Such is the 
average presented in the Statistischts Jahrbuch der Siadt Berlin 
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(No. 28 containing the statistics for the year 1903). At page*201, 
under Jhe heading “Budgets of Families with Small Means** 
(Haushaltrechnungen der minderbemittelten Klassev), the ex- 
penditure of 908 households under several heads — 21 different 
genera of articles — is tabulated. From this solid mass of statistics 
is extracted the weighty result that the mean percentage of family 
income expended in rent is at least 16 per cent. We may r^fer 
also to^ the averages cited by Professor Pohle at the recent. 
Wohnungs-Ko7ujress held at^ Frankfort. The percentages of 
expenditure on rent to income were in Leipsic as follow : — 


Incomes in marks up to 

1886. 

. 1900, 

1,100 

23-01 

23-00 

1,100— 2,200 

20-04 

19-02 

2,200— 4,300 

20-03 

19-30 

4,300— 8,300 

16-87 

15-70 

8,300—10,000 

12-46 

11-04 

10,000—20,000 

9-87 

8-43 

above 20,000 

5-13 

4-42 

(The amelioration in the 

condition 

of the working-classes 


which Professor Pohle, an ardent Protectionist j found in the 
figures for 1900, compared with those of 1885, is not very con- 
spicuous.) Observing that the proportion of rent to income 
‘increases as the income diminishes, it seems a fair inference 
that, if we could break up the class under !, 100 marks into sub- 
classes, the proportion of rent to income would be much greater 
for the least fortunate classes. The phenomenon of dispersion is 
further illustrated by some family Budgets relating to saving, 
which have been, published by the Statistical Bureau of Dresden 
(13 Heft der Mitthcilungeu] also printed in Sociale Praxis for 
November 24th, 1904). Out of 87 households, 59 had only one 
heatable room ; for which, on an average, 21 per cent, of income 
was paid. There were 29 who paid between 20 and 25 per 
cent., 8 that paid from 25 to 30 per cent., 8 from 30 to 35, 2 from 
35 to 40, one paid 41 per cent., one 48 per cent., one 68 per cent, 
of income. 

The burden borne by the poorer classes may be estimated less 
roughly by means of the amount of rent paid for house-habitation 
of the humblest kind. As stated by Professor Brentano in the 
lecture to which we have referred, according to information re- 
ceived by him from the secretary of the Organised Working- 
men, Munich, a family which enjoys* only a single room with 
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a cooking-stove (Kochofen) pays in re^it from 120 to 168 marks ; 
for a two-chambered habitation the rent is from 190 to 264 marks. 
But there are thousands ’in Munich who have not an income of 
8t)0 marks, very many who have not even an income of 500- 
marks. It follows that the least favoured class in ifhe dearest 
part of the town must pay above 30 pSr cent, of their income 
for4;he minimum of accommodation; for a higher, though still 
not very high, degree of accommodation they would have to pay 
above 50 per cent, of their incoipe. A similar conclusion is 
deducible from the official^ statistics for Berlin. It appears from 
a publication of this year (Berliner Statistik, 2 Heft, Grundstuck 
und Wohnungs auf nakme in Jahre 1900) that the rent for a singje 
heatable room in Berlin was, in 1900, 231 (or 232) marks 
(O 7 . Berliner Jahrbuch, No. 28, p. 137). But from the Berliner 
Ja/irbwcA already cited we find (p. 444) that the number of persons 
— “ physical” persons, as distinguished from ju/istic entities — in 
Berlin assessed as having an income between 420 and 660 marks 
was 187,950. It would therefore segm that these nearly two 
hundred thousand persons either paid from 35 to 55 per cent, of 
their iiniome for a. minimum of house accommodation, or were 
altogether insufficiently housed, and had to conteiit themselves 
with only a kitcfieii, or a room not heatable. The former alferna- 
tive is' more probable, as appears from the statistics contributed 
by Dr. Lindemann to the Schriften der Vercin fur Social Politik, • 
19(11, where the ” conception of a heatable room ” is explained, 
and it transpires that the arrangement most frequently occurring 
in Berlin is the case of a single heatable room, without kitchen 
and without other rooms which are not heatable. This con- 
clusion as to the pressure of rent may be widen eej by taking into 
account the rent for tw^o heatable rooms, viz. , 379 marks (Berliner 
Jahrbuch for 1903, p. 137), and the number of persons with 
incomes between 660 and 900 marks, viz., 176,116. We assume 

* that the conclusion is not materially affected by the use of 
the date 1900 in one part of our premises and in another part 
1902-3. In fact, we have reason to believe that if, instead of 
231 and 379, there are substituted the figures proper to 1902-3 
the argument will* become d fortiori, (Cf. Reichsarbcitblatt , 
Jahrg. 2, No. 7, p. 618.) We are assuming also that, as a rule, 
there is only one income-paying person in each household. This 

• is perhaps not strictly true whe^c there are lodgers (the exemp- ^ 
tion-minimum being so low as it is in Germany). But what miti- 
gation of our conclusion may be required on this account is 
more than counterbalanced* by the evils which are apt to arise* 
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when family and lodgers hei’d together in very close quarters. 
The injury to morals and family-life in such conditions is by all 
accounts very serious. 


The statistics with which we are acquainte'd relating to 
the housing conditions of English workpeople are not of a 
sort to afford exact comparisons with corresponding conditions 
in Germany. Prima facie, the opinion expressed in the 
Blue Book that the conditions arc worse in Germany seems 
probable. But the statement must-be read in connection 
with the repeated cautions with which the Board of Trade 
h,as qualified its comparative statistics, “the compara- 

tive welfare of the working classes in various countries in 
the broadest sense of the term cannot be determined by any 
statistical method” (loc, cit., p. 2'29). “The problem* of com- 
paring’ the average level of w^ages in different countri(^s is a very 
difficult and complex one” (p. 280)- To one who interprets 
the statements of the Department in this spirit, it may api)ear' 
that, ,even if the condition of the German worker in respect of 
housing is not proved to be worse, there is at least no proof of 
it being better than the condition of the corresponding class in 
England. The statistics present no clear and striking contrast, 
such as you may see in certain pictorial advertisements between 
two figures, the one drooping and meagre, the other erect and 
sleek; the difference, you are asked to believe, being due to the 
action of some patent medicine. 


One broad fact stands out, that, as the money wages of the 
German, as compared with the British, working-man are much 
smaller, he obtains imports on the international market at 
a greater sacrifice, even if the addition made by tariffs to the price 
of imported commodities is left out consideration. 

A COMPARISON between the conditions of labour in Germany 
and England, not wholly to the disadvantage of the latter 
country, is suggested by a recent wwk of the eminent German 
statistician, Dr. Paul Mombert, Das Nahrungswesen (Jena: G. 
Fischer, 1904, p. 137. Eeprinted from the Handbuch der 
Hygiene., edited by Dr. T. Weyhl). After an elaborate investi- 
gation of the “laws of nourishment,” Dr. Mombert, applying 
the tests thus obtained, finds that forty-four per cent, of the 
Prussian population are insufficiently nourished. One may safely 
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(ruhig), he says, extend this conclusion to the whole of Ger- 
many. This insufi&ciency of nourishment is connected by Dr. 
Mombert ^ with the tariff. The existing tax on wheat and 
ryo inflicts on a typical family a loss of 3*6 per centT 
of income, which the new {ariff brings up to 5*2?) per cent. 
Similarly the loss by taxation on meat is already considerable, 
and is becoming much greater. TChe burden is aggravated by 
pther imjiosts and impediments. Insufficiency of nourishment 
means inefficiency in the struggl^of international competition. 


The comparison is not made more favourable to Germany' 
by another contribution which Dr. Mombert has made to the 
statisti(;s of nourishment, Die Verfichlechtcrung der ^Erndhrungs- 
verhdltnisse der Arbeiterklasse in der letzten Jahren, a paper 
reprinted from the Archiv fiir Soziale Medizin und Hygiene, It 
^s here shown that there has been in recent years a serious risb 
in the price of meat, attended with klling wages and increased 
unemploygient. A brighter prospect is persuasively presented by 
Professor Ashley in his just published Progress of the German 
Working Classes^, Let us hope that the worst evils*are but, tem- 
porary, the transient symptoms of an industrial crisis. 


Mr. Edward Atkinson, the well-known statistician, sends us 
a brochure in which, bringing previous computations up to date, 
he estimates the cost of war to the United States, from 1898 to 
1905 (sic) as .£1,200,000,000. It is not only the “white man’s 
burden ’’ but also the “ brown man’s wrongs’’ that are deplored. 


A HIGHLY significant correspondence has passed between the 
Labour Eepresentation Committee^ and Mr. Watson, the late 
Labour Premier of Australia. The difference in the attitude of 
the Labour parties in the two countries towards proposals for 
Colonial preferences is brought into clear relief by the following 
extracts from the’ co*respondence. From the Labour Representa- 
tion Committee to Mr. Watson (October 4th, 1904) “ It appears 

that the Australian Labour Parfy has decided to join with another 
• political party ‘for the purpose of, persuading Austraha to declare 
in favour of what are known as Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal pro- 
posals. . . . The talk of preference is altogether illusory, seeing 
that . . • your preference to us is only to be so much as is con- ' 
No. 66.— ’^OL. XIV ^ ^ 
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sistent with your monopol;^ of your own market. . . . Every 
Labour political party in Europe is opposed to Protection.** Turn- 
ing to the political aspect of the proposals j the message jstates that 
t^he policy of the Australian Labour Party, “inasmuch as it- 
amounts to an interference with our domestic affairs, makes for 
discord and disruption. .\ . We firmly, but in a friendly spirit, 
make our protest. . . . Mr. (Chamberlain *s proposals will reshlt. 
in bringing ‘»trife where there is now harmony.” The letter con-', 
eludes with the hope that “ our^ Labour friends in Australia will 
not commit themselves to a policy w^h^ch will make organised 
labour in the Mother-land look upon their success with regret.” 

^ Watson has replied that his followers have agreed to differ 
on the tariff question, but that he personally is strongly in favour 
of preferential trade. He then proceeds, that “it is incorrect to 
assert that Australia does not desire preference, because the 
‘majority of successful candidates at elections have advocated the 
principle.** 

^ — 


The cleavage of policy among European Socialists w^as clearly 
evident at the Jnter national Socialist Congress which met during 
August in Amsterdam. Here the conflict between the “revision- 
ists ** apd the older school threw all other questions into the shade. 
.Apart from difference in economic theory, the two schools seem 
to become more and more sharply distinguished in their imme- 
diate policy. While the older section maintains an attitude of 
equal indifference to all governments which are not Socialist, the 
“ revisionists *’ are not unwilling to ally with, or even to enter, a 
ministry which will go some length in their direction. Monsieur 
Jaurfes’ adherence to the Combes Ministry in France is an example 
of tLe newer policy, and it was around his powerful figure that 
the battle raged. The position of his opponents is defined in the 
resolution which formed the basis of discussion, and which was 
finally ctoied. We quote only a part of it: — “The Congress 
repudiates to the fullest extent possible the efforts of the revision- 
ists, which have for their object the modification of our tried and 
victqrious policy based on the class war, and the substitution for 
the conquest of political power by an increasing attack on the 
b0urgeome of a policy of concession to the established order of 
society. : . . Social Democracy pan accept no participation in the 
government under bourgeois society.’* It seems that the more 
uncompromising policy tends to be most powerful in those 
countries where parliameiitary goveifnment is least developed. 
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Ir*. Germany, for example, the SociaAsts, although their numbers 
are greater than in any other country, cannot directly affect actual ' 
legislation* They have, therefore, comparatively little to lose by 
an attitude of rigid independence. In France, on the other hand^ 
a skilful use* of their voting strength may lead to immediate re- 
forms, and they are, consequently, more willing to enter into 
agreements with other parties. Ip defending his action, there- 
foie, M. Jaur^is demanded national autonomy in^ matters of* 
policy. Although he was defea^d, the vote was of little import- 
ance, as the Congress isrf^iot constituted on a really representative 
basis. 

The revised regulations for the Indian Civil Service examina- 
tion were issued in August, and are to come into ^orce in 1906. 
The marks assigned^ to “ Political Economy and Economic 
History,” whose position was at one time thre?itened, have beeU 
increased from 500 to 600. This may be regarded as satis- 
factory, since, although some other subjects have been even more 
favoured^ a certain number, Political Science, Homan Law, 
English Law, General Modern liistory, and English Com^sition, 
are left with the same number of marks as before. In order to 
reduce the “cramming,” which occurred when candidates were 
allowed to take up as many of the subjects as they wisljed, they 
are now prohibited from offering more subjects than could enablo 
them to obtain a maximum of 6,000 marks. 


The new Faculty of Commerce in the University of Man- 
chester is now in the midst of its work. The prospectus modestly 
claims that, although the training “is no substitute for experi- 
ence, it should broaden the outlook, train the .faculties to analyse 
new commercial and economic situations, and impart organised 
knowledge.” For the decree of Bachelor of Commerce candW 
dates must have attended classes extending over three years. The 
Master’s degree is open to Bachelors of Commerce of three years’ . 
standing, who must submit a dissertation. The University also 
offers a “Higher Commercial Certificate,” for which the course 
of work covers two years. Classes are being held in the evening, 
as well as during the day, ii\ order that those who have already 
entered business may work for the degrees. The teaching staff 
has been strengthened by the tnclusion of a number of business 
men to deal witTi railway transportation, the cotton industry, 
accounting, and the practice of banking. 


X X 2 
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The British Association meets next year in South Africa. 
'Members leave Southampton on July 22nd or 2^th, and reach 
England again on October 7th, or one or two weeks earlier at 
option. The meeting opens at Cape Town on August 15th, and 
after four day^ the Association goes oh tour to Durban', Johannes- 
burg, Bloemfontein, Kimberley, Bulawayo, Zambesi, and back to 
Cape Town. The President of Section F is Dr. W. Cunnin^- 
hTam, the.redbrder Mr. A. L. Bowley. Members obtain special 
terms .from the Union Castle Line. 


,JJb. Stanley H. Turner, Assistant to the Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy in the University of Glasgow, the author of the 
paper in the Economic Journal (March, 1904) on “ Depreciation 
in Municipal Undertakings,” has been appointed to the post of 
Lecturer in Political Economy in the University of Aberdeen. 
Hitherto, economics has been taught only during the Summer 
Session in Aberdeen, and the class has not qualified for graduation. 
A full qualifying course has now been instituted. 


We are asked to mention that the journal. Land Values, 
quoted la^t month in Miss Dodd’s article on ” The Taxation of 
Land Values in Australasia,” is the official organ of the British 
Associated Leagues for the Taxation of Land' Values. It contains 
news of the Land Eeform movement in every part of the world. 
It will be posted monthly to any address in Great Britain on 
receipt of an annual subscription of one shilling and sixpence. 


At the opening of the 1904-5 session of the School of Sociology 
Mr. James Bonar, Chairman of the Executive Committee, gave 
an address on life in large cities, which is printed in the December 
number of the Charity Organisation Review. 
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COBEESPONDENCE 

The iSditors have received the .following letter from Mr. 
J. M. Ludlow : — 


To the Editor of Jhe Economic Jouenau. 

Trade Unionism and Individualistic Radicals. 

Sir, — 

In a paper on ** the latest chapter in the Ilistory Of Trade 
Unionism,” by Mr. H. B. Lees-Smith, contained in your last number 
(p. 469), it is stated that the group of middle-class sympathisers, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, Prof. Beesley, Tom Hughes, and others *who 
had assisted the Unions%to win the Trade Union Charter in 1871 
and 1876, consisted mainly of indivi^alistic Radicals.” Considering 
that Mr. Hughes was one of the first band of Christian Socialists, and 
that Mr. Harrison and Prof. Beealey were well-known Positivists, this 
statement appears to me a singular one. , 

I have always called myself a Radical, though not an “ individual- 
istic ” one, and I venture to say that the teachings of the^ masters of 
economic science — Adam Smith, Say, Ricardo,* Mill — in favour of 
the principle at least of working men's Trade Unions were generally 
Ignored by “individualistic” Radicals until reminded of them by 
Christian Socialists. In a course of lectures organised by their 
“ Society for Promoting Working Men's Associations” during the groat 
engineers’ strike and lock-out of 1852, for the first time, to the best of 
my knowledge, it was recommended that Trade, Unions should be 
legahsed in the, same manner as Friendly Societies. A few years 
later, 1858, the “ National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science,” then a powerful organisation, appointed a Committee on 
Trade Unions, which included amongst others almost all the leaders of 
the Christian Socialist movement, •with some eminent Positivists ; and 
the minority report, expressing in the maip their views, recommended 
the legalising under the Friendly Societies Acts of what it termed^ 
the “ simplest and universal function of Trade Unions, viz., the 
enabling the worjjiman to maintain himself while casually out of 
employment or travelling in search of it ” ; the majority report only 
venturing so far as to say that the Legislature “ might do much good 
service to workmen by providing an easy and cheap remedy, both id 
law and equity, to meet the cas^ of disputes between trades’ societies 
and the member^, especially in respect to the application of benefit* 
funds.” Finally my own conclusions^ set forth at the close of jjhe 
volume (p. 617), and going beyond what legislation has yet reached to, 
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tjegan by expressing the belief “that all trade societies and ertiployeife' 
associations should be compelled to register their rules, and on their 
being certified not to be illegal • should obtain legal means of protecting 
th^r funds, recovering subscriptions,’* &c. And when in 1863, as the 
result of a deputation to the Home Secfretary, Mr» Bruce^ afterwards 
Lord Aberdare, a short temporary Act was passed, the first, if I mistake 
not, on the Statute-book in which Trade Unions are spoken of eo nomine^ 
aj}d one which,, jnarks a turning po^nt in their history, the Act “ to pro- 
tect the fiinds of Trades Unions from embezzlement and misappro- 
priation,” 32 and 33 Viet. c. 61, it ijvas to one of the old Christian 
Socialists that the drafting of the Act was intmsted. 

I gladly admit that, when they had been shown the way, “ individual- 
ist^a^’i Eadicals learnt to support the claims of Trade Unionism. But 
its first and most strenuous outside allies were Radicals of the type of 
W. E. Forster, an early friend of the Christian Socialists, who used to 
come up from Yorkshire to attend their* meetings, or A. J. Mundella, 
whose business was ti^orked on anything but individualistic principles. 
In lact, the nearest approach to an “ individualistic ” Radical that I can 
think of among the supporters of the T5*ade Union claim to legal 
recognition was Mr. G. J. Lefetre, and I don’t think he or any one 
else for him would claim the Chairman of the Society for the Preservation 
of Commons as a representative of the class. It waa to a Conservative 
Government thaf the Trade Unions owed two most important Acts in 
their favour, the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1876 
(38 and ^9 Viet., c. 86), and the Employers and Workmen’s Act, 1876 
(38 and 39 Viet., c. 90). And Mr. and Mrs. Webb in their “ History of 
Trade Unionism,*’ p. 271, speak of the “ bitter anger which had beep 
created” about this period by the obtuseness to the claims of labour 
of the Liberal leaders of the day. Not content with turning a deaf ear 
to all the representatives of the workmen, they had, with blundering 
ignorance, retained as Secretary of the Liberal Association of the City 
of London the Mr. Sidney Smith who had, since 1861, been the 
principal ofBcer of the various associations of employers in the 
engineering and iron trades .... a bitter and implacable enemy of 
Trade Unionism.” 

My memory may no doubt fail me, but I cannot call to mind one 
single “individualistic” Radical vfho was a friend to Trade Unionism 
in early days. Trade Unionism is, indeed, essentially anti-individualistic. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient serv^mt,' 

J. M. LUDLOW 

< 

Upon .'this letter Mr, Lees-Spiith offers the following com- 
ments : — . 

Mr. Ludlow appears to us^ the word “individualistic” in a rather 
restricted sense. ^ When contrasting, as I was, the opinipns of State 
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Socialists, such as Mr. Tom Mann, witlj those of a group of Eadicals, I 
feel justified in distinguishing the latter as individualistic. Mr. Ludlow, 
however, I notice, would ^ not allow me to say that Adam Smith and 
Eicardo were individualistic in comparison with Mr. Tom Mann. He 
quotes Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s History of Trade Unionism^ but he -will 
find that eleven pages further dh (p. 282 ) they use the term in the same 
sense as I have. 

H. B. Lees-Smith 



RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


The Econoivic Beview. 

October, 1904. * ^ 

TJie Bural Exodus, Eev. Dr. F. W. Bussell. Some Social Aspects of 
"" ’Spain. Miss E. A. Barnett. The Housing of Cambridge. H. 
Cayley. The Choice of Employment for Boys. Eev. S. J. Gibb. 
The Co-operative Congress at Budapest. H. W. Wolff. 


Journal of the Boyal Statistical Society. 

September, 1904. 

Local Eicpenditure and Local Indebtedness in England and Wales 
E. J. Thompson. Beports on the Production and Consumption of 
Meaf and MClk in the United Kingdom. (The reports of a Com- 
mittee of the Statistical Society.) Observation on the Prodmtion 
and Consumption of Meat and Dairy Products. E. H. Epjw. 
(Eef erring to the reports, printed in this number.) Chariges in 
Wages and Beal Wages in Belgium. ^ Prof. E. Mahaim. The 
changes in real wages are ascertained by an index number based 
on retail prices. The Distribution of Women in Occiipations. Miss 
B. L. Hutchins. 


The Nineteenth Century. 

Shall we Bestore the Navigation Laws ? Benjamin Taylor, The 
Pmnacle of Prosperity. J. W, Cross. The Situation in 
Australia. Tom Mann. 


Gordenvporary Beview. 

September. 

The Small Industries of France. Erik Givskop. 

Novembet. 

Agricultural* Besearch in England. A. D. Hall. An account of the 
« experiments at Eothampstead. 
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National lieview. 

September. « 

The Slump in Shooting-Bents, Q, J. Cornish. 


• In the Edinburgh Review for October, 1904, in an article on 
Mt- Chamberlain's ProposalSf current arguments for -Protection of^ 
Manufactures and Preferential Tariffs are found, even when legitimate 
in form, to be inapplicable undei< existing circumstances. Among 
brilliant points the following arc noticeable. (1) As to Professor Ashley’s 
argument based on the condition of the “ miscellaneous industries ” : 
“ Why should a chec*k imposed upon steel imports transfer labouj; ttf, 
British steelworks from sweating dens " rather than from those ex- 
panding industries which are of high grade ? Why not employ the 
direct remedy of workshop regulations rather than a ’dubious and 
roundabotit device ? (2^ It is argued by mathematical analysis that, 

a given endowment to the Colonies can bo couferre*d with less loss tp 
the mother country by a bounty on imports from the Colonies than 
.by a tax on imports from foreign countries. 


The Independent Review, 

October, 1904. 

A Broad View of the Fiscal Controversy. Lord •MonkswSViL. A 
slashing denunciation of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. Trampmg as 
* a Tramp, E. G. K. ‘Ensor. Having tramped in the guise of a 
pauper from Moffat into County Durham, the writer (a distin- 
guished alumnus of Oxford) records his experiences, with reflec- 
tions unfavourable to existing arrangements. 


In the Women's Industrial News for September,. 1904, an article on 
Equal Pay for Equal Work, by Mrs. Barbara Hammond, advocates 
that in cases where women compete with men for the same work it 
should be urged on the men’s Unions to admit women on a lower 
scale of pay which will compensate •for such disadvantages, as they 
possess. . . . The true equality would be reached when an employer 
pays his workers at such a rate that his choice of a man or a woman ' 
is dictated by suitability and not by cheapness.” 


In the Scottish Historical Review for July and October, 1904, Prof. 
W. E. Scott continues his description of Scottish Industrial Under- 
takings before the Union. [Cf. Economic Journal, XIV. p.l59.] 
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Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston)* 

August, 1904i 

Jticar^o*s Theory of Value, J. H. Hollander. A development in 
Bicardj)’s theory is shown by reference to his Letters and successive 
editions of his Principles. The Bight to Labour. John Bascom. 
A plea for combinations of labour. The Distribution of Mooney. 
0. M. Sprague. The amount of money both within and witfhout 
the bai^ks in the United States has increased during the period 
of*prosperity since 1896 (from about £300 to £480 millions) ; and 
the fiduciary circulation, a^ measured by deposits, loans, and 
clearings, even more rapidly. Inerea,pe of production with higher 
prices leads to higher wages, and higher swages to greater require- 
ment for money. The Inheritance Tax in 'the American Common- 
xvealths. S. Huebner. What Determines the Value of Money. 
Charles A. Con ant. The quantity theory is questioned. There 
cannot be a change in general prices as the result of changes in 
the value of money, but only change in particular prices.'" A 
decreasing rarity of money . . . will ndt leave other articles in 
exactly the original ratio of value among themselves.'* The 
Movement of Wheat-growing. C. ..W. Thompson. The cause of 
the westward movement of wheat farming and the size of the most 
economic wheat farm aife shown by the vicissitudes of cultivation 
in the counties of Minnesota. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 

September, 1904. 

Monopoly and Tariff Deduction. J, B." Clark, Municipal Accounts. 
F. A. Cleveland. The Street Trades. J, C. Goldmark. 


The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 
September, 1904. 

Marginal Units in the Theory of Distribution. J. A. Hobson.. 
Undeterred by criticism the writer renews his attack on the 
Marginal Shepherd. The Trust Problem. H. E. Montgomery. 


The Annals of the American Academy (Philadelphia). 
September, 

Arbitration of Industrial Disputes. E. E. Clark. The New Unionism.' 
W. ‘ E. Walling. Woman's Place in Industry. . . . Sophiii 
Yudrlson. 
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Journal des Sconomistes (Paris), 

^ September, 1904.- 

Les Travaux parlementaires de la ^Ghambre des D6puUs, A. LibsseT 
• Chambres de travail ou Chambres ouvridres. CoMBiffe de Lbs- 
TBADE. Mouvement soientifique et indmstfieL D. Bbllet. 


October. * 


L* Expulsion des Morisques d'Espagnc. E. Castelot. La Protection 
des FaibUs, H. Bouet^ Le Mouvement financier et commercial. 
M. Zabdet. 


November. 

m 

Le B&gime futur du Gaz d Paris et le Projet de Eigie directe. E. 
L#rouKNEUR. Les P^rangais die Canada d V Exposition de Saint- 
Louis.’ Laborer. 


Eevue d'Plconomie Politique (Paris). 

August — September, 1904. 

Sur la Rente des Cmsommateurs. Bela Ambrobovics. (Continued and 
concluded.) La Classe moyenne en Ilongrie. Le Comtg de MailIth. 
Un pr6curseur de Malthus : Giammaria Ortes. E. Villby. On the 
forgotten author of Biflessioni sulla populazione (1790). 

• 

October— November, 1904. 

Betraites buvrUres et Bisque professionel. A. Boissard. UInfluence de 
la Monnaie et du Credit sur les Prix. L. Deschesne (“ de la Eoyal 
Economic Society ”). Our fellow-member makes a contribution to 
the quantity ” theory of money. Le Communisme agraire de 
Robert Owen. E. Doll^ans. La Cooperation au Danemarh. 0. 
Bosbnqvist. CJiemins-de-fer Am^ricains. A. E. Sayous. 


In the Pconomiste Frangais for September 10, M. A. Bafi^lovioh 
ably summarises Bilder aus d&r Berliner Statistihy by Professor 
Hirschberg, the director of the Berlin Statistical Bureau. In the issue 
for November 19, M. Pierre LERoy-BEAULiteu referring to the sup- > 
pression of the Octroi at Lyon draws a not encouraging lesson from 
the experience thus obtained. 


Among numerous articles in the monthly issues pf 

Internationale (Brussels), we ;^°«Siew' 

■ I’Indmtfie Frangaisl by M. Levassbub, showing from a rwpw^ 

of different industries that the wealth of France ^as mere^d during 
the last thirty years. In thO same number M. Inama Stebnbou ot\ 
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Vi/oommu du Monde modqrne suggests a customs-union of continental 
European Powers to match the United States, the British Empire, and 
other agglome;rations. 


The Bulletin de VImtitut International de Statistique, Tom. XIV. 
liv, 2 (Berlin: Sittenfield, Pp. 488), includes a paper by^M. A. 
Neymakck on the best mod^ of presenting the accounts of companies 
{socA6Us m^onymes) for the purpose of international statistics. The 
reporl; of the Commission on the Incidence of Customs Duties presents • 
papers by M. P. de Essars, Levasseur, and others. M, Eappa- 
LOvicH contributes a note on the difference observed between prices in . 
home and foreign markets ; for the United States fifty-four such 
differences, expressed as percentages of the home price [of which 
the median is 40]. Prof. Bortkiewicz discusses the method of the 
“ Standard Population.'' 


Jahfbilcher filr Nationalbhonomie (Jena). 

^jAugust, 1904. 

Die r,ationelle Ausgestaltung ,der Matrihularheitrdge. H. 'Koppb. Das 
Steigen des Bupienkursen, 'Otto Heyn. 

September. 

Das Steigen des Bupienkursen, Otto Heyn. (Continued and ended.) 
Zur Besteuerung der Aktiengesellschaflen in Oestcrreich, • E. 
Steinitzer. * 

October. 

Der Streit um den Gharakter der altgermanischen Sozialverfassung. 
M. Zur Geschichtc der Agrarkrisen. H. Levy. 


In Jahrhuch fii/r Oesetzgehung . . (Leipzig), Prof. Sohmollijr 
writes on The Americans, referring to Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg's recent 
book. < 

The Zeitschrift fur die Oesamte Staatswissenschaft^ No. 4, 1904, has 
(inter aUaJ an ai*tiole on the scholastic doctrine of justum pretium. 

The Archiv filr Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, Band XIX. 
Heft. 3 (Sept. 1904) (Tubingen). Dreizehn Jahre sozialen Fortschrittes 
in Neuseelan, Eichard H. Hooker, London, Gesetzgehung : Die 
neuere Kinderschutzgesetzgehung in Deutschland und in Qrpssbritannien, 
Professor Dr. Stephan Bauer in Basel. 

E iVe regret that we have not space to record all the recent artfioles . 
e leading German periodicalst] 
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Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 

August, 1904. . 

Curve crescenii di ophelimitd elementare e di domanda. U. Rioci. Afl 
increasing law of utility witR an ascending demand <furve some- 
times occurs. [0/. Cunyngliame, EconIDmic Journal, Vol. II., 
p. 39.] II controllo sngV impegni delle pubbliche s'pese. V. 

September. 

Tentatlvi di ricerca sulle funzioni^i domanda e di offerta, . . P. 
Boninsegni. The smi^e case in which the indifference-curves 
relating to two cominodities are linear for the parties on both sides 
of a market affords pretty illustrations of demand- and supp^-. 
curves. Sulle statistica dei fallwienti, A. Contbuto. SulU zone 
franche doganali. V. Giupfrida. French and Italian views on 
this palliative or expedient of Protectionism are set forth. Sulla 
mortality infantile m Italia. F. Corridorb. Comparisons in 
respect of infantile mortality between different nations, • sexes, ^ 
seasons, between town and country, marriage and illegitimacy, are, 
set forth. Ireland shows Tjest. Italy is improving. 

October. ^ 

Sul modo di ricavare ’la periodicity settimanale. P. Benini. A study 
in deductive statistics. Given the frequency of marriages per mpnth, 
there is deduced the frequency per week. Sulla prescrizione dei 
bigUetii di stato e di hanca. A. Gasparotto. Uassicuxazione 
obbligatoria per la mater^iUd. V. Gobbi. La questionc ctel vino 
meridionale. A, Bbrtolini. La spectilazione c gli antichi trattatisti. 
‘E. Sella. 

The August number of La Biforma Sociale contains an estimate 
of the “ probable private riches of Italy,” by F. S. Nittt ; viz., 
£2,600,000,000. The relation between Trusts and Protectionism is 
discussed by Cesarb . Harnaok in later numbers. 


In De Economist (La Hague) for September, 1904, the statistics of 
banking and trade in the United Stages are analysed by M., G. M, 
Boissbvain. 


Ekonomisk Tidskrift (Stockholm). 

Dr Cassel, in the !luly number, treats of variations in the general 
level of prices, He considers an annual increase in the world's gold 
stock of 2*66 per cent, necessary fo maintain the average price-level. 
Shori-term fluctuations in prices are, he thinks, not to be traced to 
changes in gold-supply. In the Steptei^ber number an i^tjeresting 
study df the export trkde and the geographical distribution of Swedish 
industries is given by Hr. Key-Aabbrg. 
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Anonymous. A Corner in Gold and our Money Lawa London : 
K S. King. 1904. Pp. 200. 2s. 64 

Ashley (Percy). Modern Tariff History. Germany, United States, 
Prance. With a Preface by the Et. Hon. E. B. Haldane. London : 
J. Murray. 1904. Pp. 367. , . * ’ 

Ashley (!frof. W. J.). The Progress of the German Working Classes 
in the Last Quarter of a Century. London : Longmans. 1904. Pp. 164. 

Burnley (J.). The Story of British Tiiade and Industry. London : 
Newnes. 1904. Pp. 224. Is. ^ 

^Carlilb (W. W.). Economic Methods and Economic Fallacies. 
London : E. Arnold. 1904. Pp. 284. 

Chapman '(Prof. S. J.). The Lancashire Cotton Industry. (Pub- 
lications of the University of Manchester: Economic Series. No. I.) 

’ Manchester : University Press, Pp. 309. 

. CUNYNGHAME (Henry). A Geometri,cal Political Economy. Oxr 
ford : Clarendon Press. 1904. Pp. 128. 

[The sub-title is : “ An olomentsry treatise on the method of explaining some of 
tKb theory of pure economic science by means of diagrams.”] 

Duguid * (Charles). The Stdek Exchange, • London : Mpthuen. 
1904. Pp. 173. 

[Th6 machinery of the Stock Exchange is explained in popular language.] 

HARpisoN (A,). Women’s Industries in Liverpool. London : 
William^ & Norg4te. 1904. 8vo. Pp. 64. 35. 

HiRsi (P. W.), Adam Smith (English Men of Letters). Londbn : 
Macmillan. 1904. Pp. 248. 2s. net. 

Keynes (John Neville). The Scope and Method of Political 
Economy. Third edition revised. London : Macmillan and Co. 1904. 
Pp. 382. > ^ 

List (Frederick). The National System of Political Economy. 
Translated by Sampson S. Lloyd. New edition, with an Introduction 
by J. Shjpld Nicholson. London : Longmans. 1904. 

Mackenzie (V. St. Clair). The Dynamics of the Fiscal Problem. 
London : E. Wilson. 1904, Pp, 312. ‘ . 

Mi^bedith (H. G.). Protection in Prance (Protection in Various 
Countries#; edited by W. H. Dawson). London: P. S. King. Pp. 189. 

[“Economic science condemns the existing system, whether the individuch 
economist be inclined to hope much or little from Scientific Protection,”] . ' . 

Montagu (E. S.) and Bron (Herbert). Canada and th% Empi|e ; 
an Exsaihination of Trade Preferences. With a preface hy the Earl of 
Eosebery. Lqhdon : P. S. King. Pp. 198. - 

[In a short visit to Canada the authort.found nothing to shake their belief iji the 
‘ evils of Protection.] ^ ^ ' V* 

Nicholson (J. S,). The History of English Corn Laws. Lohdon : 
rSwan Sonnensohein. 1904. ^ Pp. 188. “ 
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EopBRS (A. G. L,), The Business Sidg of Agriculture. London : 
Methuen. Pp. 163. 

SiTlIjEY (Edith). Danish. Poor Belief System: an Example for 
England. London : P, S. King. 1904. Pp. 131. 

StraKer (F.). The Money Market. London : Methuen. 1904. 
•Pp. 180. ^ • 

[A useful study of the concrete, which may with advantage be read along with 
the auftior’s papers on the same subject in the J^mal of the Bankers' Institute.] 

' Sweden : its People and its Industry. Historical afifl StJitistical 
Handbook. Edited by J. G. Sundbarg. Stockholm : Government 
Printing Office. 1904. Pp.^1141. ^ 

Warren (H.), Thg ^Customer's Guido to Banking. London : 
Richards. 1904. 8v6. Pp. 416, 6s. , 

Webb (Catherine, editor). Industrial Co-operation : the Story of 
a Peaceful Revolution. Being an Account of the History, Theory, and 
Practice of* the Co-operative Movement in Great Britain and Ireland, 
Prepared for the Co-operative Union by the Southern Co-operative 
. Education Association. Preface by L. L. Price. •Manchester : Co-* 
Operative Union, Ltd. 1904. •Pp. xx., 278. 2s. 

The joint production of co-operative enthusiasts. . . . The main purpose of 
* the writers of the book has boon to gather togeth#*, and bring up to date, as comprti^ 
honsivo an QiCCiountj^aijDpssible of the Co-operative Movement in Groat Britain and 
Ireland, using as thoironief sources Of infornmtion tho works of accepted authorities, 
and presenting it in such a manner as seemed best suited to tho needs of tho 
student.”] , • . 

Wilson (H. A.). Law in Business. London: Methuen. 1904. 
Pp. 152: 


Atkinson (E.). Facts’ ancl Figures. The Basis of Economic 
Science. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 8vo. Pp. 202, |1.50. 

[A collection of essays devoted chiefly to free trade and peace,] 

Boutmy (E.). The English People. A Study of their Political 
Psychology. New York: Putnam's. 8vo. Pp. 332. ,$2.50. 

[An excellent translation.] , 


Oabvbb(T. N.). The Distribution of Wealth. New York; Mac- 
millan. ;1904. 8vo. Pp. xvi.#290. 

OtiABK CProf. John Bates). The Problem of Monopoly. (Columbia 
University Lectures.) New York : Colulubia University Press ; London : 
Maomfflan & Go. 1904. Pp. 128. 


. [Beviewed above,] 

OONANT (0. A.)- Wall Street and the Country. A Study of recent 
Financial T^dencies.* New York : Putnam’s. 1904. Pp. 247. $1. , 

[dontaina essays previously published in magazines.] 

" Fetter fProf. F. A.). The Principles of Economics with Appli- 
.catiwB T ffiical pUems. New"^ York: Century Co. 1904. 
Pp, felO. * 

r«The flfty-seveu chapters represent the work of the tjrpi'cal college oouwe in 
elementary eLnomios.” 5. . Critical discussions of controverted points in theory 
are avoided.] 
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Hatfield (H. H., editor). 
Univ. Press. 1904. Pp. 387. 


Lectures on Commerce. 
$1.60. 


[dec. 
Chicago : 


Hattobi (Yukimasa). The Foreign Commerce of Japan since the 
Eestoration, 1869—1900. (Johns Hopkins University Studies.) Balti- 
more : Johns Hopkins Press. 1904. « Pp. 79. 

[The increasing amount ai^d varying character of Japan's trade are set forth; 
with an explanation of the excess of imports over exports.] 


Jones (J. B.). The Sociology of a New York City Block. (Columbia 
' Universiliy Stiidies.) New York : Macmillan. 1904. Pp. 134. $1. , 


Takaki (Masayoshi). The History of Japanese Paper Omrency. 
(Johns Hopkins University Studies.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1903. Pp. 591 < 

Taylob (H. C.). The Decline of Land-owning Farmers in England. 
Madison: Univ. of Winscblisin. 1904. 8vo. Pp. 66. 25 cents. 

Veblen (T. V.). The Theory of Business Enterprise. New York : 
<Scribner’s. 1904.^ 8vo. Pp. 400. ' ' 

‘ Walkeb (Fbancis). Monopolistic Combinations in the German. 
Coal Industry. Pubs. Amer. Econ. Assoc., 3rd Series, Vol. V., No. 3.* 
^o. Pp. 334. $1.26. 

[A study of the German coal Karidly based upon the latest ofi^cial iii^v^stigations 
and personal observations.] . ' * 


4 * 

Belgique. Les industries ii domicile. Vol. VI. (Office du Travail). 
Brussels, 1904. Pp. 116r 

BabbIime (Jean). Projet d’Union Mon6taire Universelle sur la 
base du Bim^tallisme Or et Argent. Paris : Guillaumin & Cie. 1904. 
Pp. vii. et 136. ' 8vo. 

Boubgbois (L.). Les Applications sociales de la Solidarit6. 
Paris : Alcan. 1904. 8vo. Pp. 261. 6 fr. 

[A series of essays by Brouardol, Gido, Monod, and others, edited by 
L. Bourgeois,] 

CaEmichael (B.- S.). Les Projets fiscauii de TAngleterre et nos 

Relations avec nos Colonies. Paris : Larose. 1904. 8vo. 1.50 fr. 

\ * 

Fagnibz (G.). ^ Corporations et Syndicats. Paris ; ' Leooffre. 
Pp. 198. * ^ 

[Points*’ of resemblance between the corporations of the past, and the syiMeats 
of to*day arc discovered.] ^ 

Helfpebicije (Ka»J^)- Etissie et Japon: leS Finances dea Belli- 
g&rants. Paris : Guillaumin & Gie. 1904. Pp. n. et 176. 12mo. 

[A translation from the Gorman with additional documents.] “ 

Lavebgnb (Alexandbe de). La^ Transmission de la, Propri6t4 
immobili^re et Tlntroductiondes Jjivres Fonciers en Angle terre. Paris? 
Guillaumin & Cie. 1905. ?p. 340. 

[A detailed study of the English Land Transfer Acts^ o{ 1875 and 1B97, leading 
to the conclusion t^at the registration system ought to, be the truly modern basis of 
real prop^ty.] c ^ . 
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• LBEiiyBB (Smile). H. Taine. Paris : Guillaumin <fe Cie. 1904 
Pp. 212. 12mo. , 

• • 

LeeostBbaulieu (Paul). Le Sahara, lo Soudan et les Chemins- 
■de-fer Trans-sahariens. Paris: Guillaumin & Cio. 1904. Pp. xiv 
et 493. 8vq.. * • ^ ^ 

[An exliau*8tive array of arguments in favour of the construction by Prance 
of a railway across Sahara oonnooting Algeria with French Soudan, showing 
it^ technical and financial feasibility and its immense political and economic 
importance.^ ^ \ ^ 

Lbyasseur (E.). Histoire des Classes ouvri^re^et do I’lndustrie 
en France do 1789 k 1870. 2ine 6dition entievqmont rofondue. Tome 
II. Paris ; Eousseau. ^904. 8vo. Pp. 912,. i2.50 fr. 

Mansuy (E.). La Gomptabilit6 int^grale. Paris : Guillaumin & 
€ie. 1904. Pp. 400. 8vo. ’ ^ 

Mandeulo (J,), Bibliographia Economia Universalis. Brussels : 
Instituf de Bibliographic ; London : P. S. King. 1904. Pp. 199. 

[The "second volume jef^this useful compilation relating ^ the year 1903 contr^ns 
3908 entries {titres) as against 315§ for 1902.] 

Maucii: (Victor). La^Vie communalc en Bohdme. Paris: Guil- 
lauinin & Gie. 1905. Pp. 144. 8vo. ^ 

[Studies on tho budget of Carlsbad, on #Dmmunal finance in Bohemia, cwid on 
industrials taxaji£yj^-and the income-tax in Austria.] , 

Maury (F.). Le Port de Paris: Hior* et Domain. Paris: Guib 
laumin & Gie. .1904. Pp. 279. 12mo. • , 

[The history since the Kevolution of the port of Paris, whose fluvial movement 
is almost equal to tho total movement of the three principal French seaports, Mar- 
seillos, Havre, and Duukirk.] m * \ 

Nast (A.). l5tude juridique sur Jes Soci6t6s cooperatives de 
UJonbommation en Alleina^ne. Paris. 1904. Pp. 35. 

Neymarok (Alfred). Finances contemporainos : II. Les Budgets 
(1872-1903). Paris : Guillaumin & Cie. 1904. Pp. 592. 8vo. 

[The history of the last thirty French Budgets considered under thoir« different 
aspeotffi] • 

Nicola! (E.). *La depopulation des Campagnes et Taccroissement do 
la popuiatlbn des villes. (Rapport pr6sent6 au Congr^s international 
d'hy^ene et de d4mograpl|ie tenu a Bruxelles en 1903.) Bruxelles : 
’Weissen|)ruoh. 1903, Pp. 70. 

Rou^el (Et.). Manuel du SpSculateur et du Gapitalitfte. Paris ; 
Ouillaumin & Cie. 1904. Pp. 136. 12mo. ^ 

Saint-A^nan (Gabriel de). Le Budget de Berlin depuis 1893 * 
Paris : '<JuillaUmin & Oie. 1904. Pp. 220. 8vo. 

[The last chapter ii a comparative study between Berlin and Paris and on the 
prevailing tendencies of municipal finance in general.] 

’ 94.you,s (A. B.). Les Graves 3e Marseille en 1904. Paris: L. Larose. 
'1904. , 12mo. ^ Pp. 64. 1 fr. ^ 

Wagner (A.), 'Les Fondements de Ti) conomie politique. Tome I. 
Paris : Giard et Bri^re. 8vo. Pp. 520. 10 fr, 

[A Fjcenoh translation of Wagfler’a Gru^dle^ng,} 

No. ge.-t-voii. XIV. 


Y Y 
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ZoLLA (Prof. D.). Questiofis agricoles. Paris ; A. Colin. Bp* 
282. 3.50 fr. 


CSiLMBR (R.). Das Wirtschaft Jahr 1903. Erster T^il. Handel 
and Wandel inrDeutsbliland. Jena: Eiftober. 301. 

Conrad (J.). Grundriss zura* Sfcudium dor National okonomie : IV. 
Thl. Statistik ; 2 Thl. Dio Statistik der wirthschaftlichen Kultijr* 
Jena: G! Pischor. 8vo. Pp, x — £33. 5 m. - 

e «> 

Ekimow (Dr. Iwan), Das landwirthscbaftliche Kreditwesen in 
Bulgarien. Tubingen : Laupp. 1904^ Pp. 120. 

Eahdbech (Prof. Pontus E.). Der Adel Scbwedens (und Finlands)* 
J^a : Fischer. 1903. Pp. 361. 

[Stafistics relating primarily to the nobility — their focundity, age at marriage, &c. 
— appear to possess a wider demographical interest.] 

Fisher (Dr. Irving). Kurze cinleifcung in die Differential und 
integralrechnung (Infiniteaimalrechnung). Leipzig : Teubner. ' 1904. 
Ppt 72. • , . 

[A translation by N. Pinkns of the work reviewe^l in the Economic JoURNAii.] 

^ Markowitsch (Dr. Bogdan). Die Gemoinden und ibr Finanz- 
wes&Li in Serbien. * Jena: Fischir. 1904. Pp. 101. 

Oncken (H.). Lassallet Stiittgurt : F. Frommafin. 1964*. 8vo. 
Pp. vii — 460. 5^m. 

Renauld (E. von K.). Die Entwickolung der Grundrente u. 
Wobnungs/rage in Miincben. Leipzig : C. L. Hirschfeld. 1904. . 8vo* 
Pp. vi-~~210. 6.40 to. 

SoMBART (W.). Die gewerbliche Arbefcorkage. Leipzig : G. J* 
Goschen. 1904. 8vo. Pp. 144. .80 m. . 


Giovannini (A.). Carlo Cattaneo Economista. Bologna : Zanicbelli. 

Jannacconb (Pi). I Tributi speciali nella Scienza della Finanza e 
nel difitto Finanziario italiano. Turin : Fratelli Bocca. 1904. 8vo, 
Pp. 125. 3.50 1. 

Lorini (Eteocle). Repubblica Argenti4.a. Vol. II. Rome : Loeseber. 
1904. Pp. 371. 12 fr. ^ . 

Nitti (F. S.). La Eiohezza della Italia. Napoli : Coop. Typograi 
1904. 

SupiNO (Prof. Camillo). Protezionismo marittimo. Citt^ di 
Gastello : Lapi. 1904. Pp. 34. ’ 

[In this reprint from the BivUta Maritiima for July a review of various ex- 
pedients leads the writer to recommend a moderate subsidy of efficient steamers for 
military purposes, and for the rest complete freedom, relief from ** odious fisoalisma 
and unjust bprdens.'*] 
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TheRotTal Eoonomic Societij, (incorpokted by Royal Charter, 1902) was 
founded, under the name of the British Economic Association, at.a. meeting ’ 
held at University College, London, on November 20th, 1890*, .the Right Hon. 
G. J: Goschen, M.P. (now Yiscdunt Goschen), in the Chetir. The object of# 
the Society is^ the advanc^ent of econcttnic knowledge by. the issue of 
a Journal and other printed publications, , and by suoh other means as the 
Seciety ma^ frona^time to time ag/ee to adopts i 

The Journal is intended to represent all shades of ecionomic opinion, and to be* 
the organ, n’ot of one school of economi^, but pf all schools ; and it is thought 
that this end is best attained by the issue of a periodipail publication under the 
authottty of the Society. 


The Society, which includes a large number of foreign and colonial Fellows, 
has now published fourteen volumes of the JBconomig Jom'nal and a separate index 
to t^he first ten volumei?, price 2«. M. (free-to Fellows). It has also presented# 
Fellows with a fac-simileof tie rare Tahlmu Wconomique of Quesnay, of which* 
a fe^ copies remain in the hands gf Messrs. .Macmillan & Co., Ltd., in London, 
and of Messrs. Guillaumii^, U, Rue d^ Richelieu, Paris, ‘price net. 

The Annual Subscription is a Guinea (26J francs). There is at present no 
entrance fee; Any Fellow may compound for his future yearly payments by 
paying at btaOe the apm of 'iTen Guineas (265 francs). 

The current humbors of the quarterly Journal, published in March,^ June, 
September, and December, by.^ Messrs. Macmillan h Co., Latd., are sent to 


• Fellows frjo of charge. There is a limited supply of the back numbers (except 
number one^ which are to be obtained on application to the Secretary. The net 
price of the Jjpurnar.is 5s. each copy, or one guinea for the annual volume boun|l^ 
Cloth eases for binding, gilt lettered, may be obtained from Messrs. Macmillan 


<fc Co., Ltd.,, price 1«. 6^. each. 

Remittance^ > ebnuld be addressed to the Trewurer, A. S. Harvet, 

67, Lombard St., E.C, ’ " ’ 

Applications for Fello;|jship should be addressed to the Secretary, Royal 
liconomic Soc^t^, 9^ Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. " 

Editorial Gdmmunic^ions should be addressed to^fProf, F. Y, Edgeworth, 
All Souls* College,, Oxford. ; , 

Advertisexaehts ish^uld Tbe addfessed to Messrs. M^millan, St. Martini 
Hquse, W.Uf 






